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now  closed,  either  by  death 
or  imprisonment 

Tiribazus  cannot  prevafl  with  the 
Persian  court,  which  still 
continues  hostile  to  Sparta. 
Struthas  is  sent  down  to  act 
against  the  Lacediemonians 
in  Ionia ib 

Victory  of  Struthas  over  Thim 
bron  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
army.    Thimbron  is  slain 

Diphridas  is  sent  to  succeed 
Thimbron 

Lacedaemonian  fieet  at  Bhodes— 
intestine  disputes  in  the  island 

The  Athenians  send  aid  to  Eva- 
goras  at  Cyprus.  Fidelity  with 
which  they  adhered  to  him, 
though  his  alliance  had  now 
become  inconvenient . . 

Thrasybulns  is  sent  with  a  fieet 
from  Athens  to  the  Asiatic 
coast— his  acquisitions  in  the 
Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  .. 

Victory  of  Thrasybulns  in  Lesbos 
—he  levies  contributions 
along  the  Asiatic  coast— he 
is  slun  near  Aspendus 

Character  of  Thrasybulns 

Agyrrhius  succeeds  Thrasybulns 
—Bhodes  still  holds  out 
against  the  Lacedaemonians 

Anaxibins  is  sent  to  command  at 
the  Hellespont  in  place  of 
Derkyllidas— his  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings—he deprives  Athens 
of  the  tolls  of  the  strait 

The  Athenians  send  Iphikratte 
with  his  peltasts  and  a  fleet 
to  the  Hellespont.  His  strata- 
gem to  surprise  Anaxibins  . 

Defeat  and  death  of  Anaxibins  . 

The  Athenians  are  again  masters 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
■trait  dues         
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Goigdpas  is  surprised  in  J5;gina, 
defeated,  and  slain,  by  the 
Athenian  Chabrias ;  who  goes 
to  assist  Evagoras  in  Cyprus    688 

The  LacedaBmoman  seamen  at 
.£gina  unpaid  and  discon- 
tented. Telentias  is  sent 
thither  to  conciliate  them    . .     i5. 

Sudden  and  successful  attack  of 
Teleutias  upon  the  Peirseus  . .    589 

Unprepared  and  unguarded  con- 
dinon  of  FeiraBus— Teleutias 
gains  rich  plunder,  and  sails 
away  in  safety 640 

He  is  enabled  to  pay  his  seamen 
—activity  of  the  fleet— great 
loss  inflicted  upon  Athenian 
commerce  541 
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TheThedrikon <b. 
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AntaUadas  goes  up  with  Tbi- 
bazus  to  Susa— his  success  at 
the  Persian  court— he  brings 


down  the  terms  of  peace  asked 
for  by  Sparta,  ratifledbythe 
Great  King,  to  be  enforced  by 
Sparta  in  his  name 

AntftiiridaB  in  command  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  and  Syracusan 
fleets  in  the  Hellespont,  with 
Persian  aid.  His  successes 
agahist  the  Athenians 

Distress  and  discouragement  of 
Athens— anxiety  of  the  anti- 
Spartan  allies  for  peace 

Tiribazus  summons  them  all  to 
Sardis,  to  hear  the  convention 
which  had  been  sent  down  by 
the  Great  King 

Tenns  of  the  convention,  called 
the  peace  of  AntaUddas 

Congress  at  Sparta  for  acceptance 
or  rejection.  AU  parties  ac- 
cept. The  Thebans  at  first 
accept  under  reserve  for  the 
Bceotlan  cities 

Agesilaus  refuses  to  allow  the 
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unconditional  aocepuuice. 
His  eagerness,  from  hatred  of 
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Agesilans  forces  the  Corinthians 
to  send  away  their  Argeian 
auxiliaries.  The  philo- 
Axgelan  Corinthians  go  into 
esue:  the  philo  •  Laconian 
Corinthians  are  restored 
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PAET   II. 

CONTINUATION  OF  HISTOEICAL  GEEECE. 

CHAPTER  liXVIL 

THE  DRAMA— RHETORIC  AND  DIALECTICS.— THE 
SOPHISTS. 

Respscting  the  political  history  of  Athens  during  the  few  years 

immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  demo-    .  ^. 

,  *-.•...-.  .    *  ..  Athens  Im- 

cracy,  we  have  unfortunately  utue  or  no  information,   mediately 

But  in  the  spring  of  399  B.G.,  between  three  and  four  E^eidds— 

years    after   the   beginning   of  the    archonship   of  Pffi*^^ 

EoMeides,  an  event  happened  of  paramount  interest  litue 

to  the  intdlectual  public  of  Qreece  as  well  as  to  philo-  '^**^"** 

sophy  generally — the  trial,    condemnation,   and   execution  of 

Sokrates.    Before  I  recount  that  memorable  incident,  it  will  be 

proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  literary  and  philosophical 

character  of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.    Though  literature 

and  philosophy  are   now   becoming   separate  departments  in 

Greece,  each  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  other  ;  and  the 

state  of  dramatic  literature  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  Uie  causes 

directly  contributing  to  the  fate  of  Sokrat^ 

During  the    century  of  the   Athenian   democracy  between 

Slleisthenes  and  Eukleidds,  there  had  been  produced  a  develop- 

7—1 
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ment  of  dramatic  genius,  tragic  and  comic,  never  paralleled  before 
gjj^jyg^y^.  or  afterwards.  JBSscliylus,  the  creator  of  the  tragic 
JMUT  devo-  drama,  or  at  least  the  first  composer  who  rendered  it 
cSamaUc  illustrious,  had  been  a  combatant  both  at  Marathdn 
genius.  ^^^  Salamis ;  while  Sophokl^s  and  Euripides,  his  two 

eminent  followers  (the  former  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian 
armament  against  Samos  in  440  B.a),  expired  both  of  them  only  a 
year  before  the  battle  of  -ffigospotami— just  in  time  to  escape  the 
bitter  humiliation  and  suffering  of  that  mournful  period.  Out  of 
the  once  numerous  compositions  of  these  poets  we  possess  only  a 
few,  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the 
grandeur  of  Athenian  tragedy ;  and  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  frequently  beaten,  even  with  the  best  of  their  dramas  now 
remaining,  in  £edr  competition  for  the  prize  against  other  poets 
whose  names  only  have  reached  us,  we  seem  warranted  in  pre- 
suming that  the  best  productions  of  these  successful  competitors, 
if  not  intrinsically  finer,  could  hardly  have  been  inferior  in  merit 
to  theirs.^ 

The  tragic  drama  belonged  essentially  to  the  festivals  in  honour 
Giadual  -  °^  ^®  ^^  Dionysus ;  being  originally  a  chorus 
largement  sung  in  his  honour,  to  which  were  successively  super- 
o  lagedy.  ^j^g^ — f^^  j^j^  Iambic  monologue, — ^next,  a  dialogue 
with  two  actors, — ^lastly,  a  regular  plot  with  three  actors,  and  the 
chorus  itself  interwoven  into  the  scene.  Its  subjects  were  from 
the  beginning,  and  always  continued  to  be,  persons  either  divine 
or  heroic,  above  the  level  of  historical  life  and  borrowed  from 
what  was  called  the  mythical  past  The  Persse  of  -^schylus, 
indeed,  forms  a  splendid  exception ;  but  the  two  analogous 
dramas  of  his  contemporary,  Phrynichus — the  Phoenissae  and  the 
capture  of  Miletus — were  not  successful  enough  to  invite  subse- 
quent tragedians  to  meddle  with  contemporary  events.  To 
three  serious  dramas  or  a  trilogy — at  first  connected  together  by 
sequence  of  subject  more  or  less  loose,  but  afterwards  unconnected 
and  on  distinct  subjects,  through  an  innovation  introduced  by 
Sophokl^  if  not  before — ^the  tragic  poet  added  a  fourth  or 
salyrical  drama ;  the  characters  of  which  were  satyrs,  the  com- 

iTheCBidipnsTvraiinusof  Sophoklds  rion,  son  of  iBIschylns,  heing  first, 

was  surpassed  by  the  rival  composition  Sophoklte    second.      Yet  these   two 

ofPhiloklds.    The  Medea  of  Euripidto  tragedies  are  the  masterpieces  now 

stood  only  third  for  the  prize— Eupho-  remaining  of  Sophokl&s  ana  Enripidds. 
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panions  of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  other  heroic  or  mythical 
persons  exhibited  in  fSeurce.  He  thus  made  up  a  total  of  four 
dramas  or  a  tetralogy^  which  he  got  up  and  brought  forward  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  festival.  The  expense  of  training  the 
chorus  and  actors  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Chor^,  wealthy 
citizens,  of  whom  one  was  named  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
whose  honour  and  vanity  were  greatly  interested  in  obtaining  the 
prize.  At  first,  these  exhibitions  took  place  on  a  temporary 
stage,  with  nothing  but  wooden  supports  and  scaffolding ;  but 
shortly  after  the  year  500  B.C.,  on  an  occasion  when  the  poets 
.^schylus  and  Pratinas  were  contending  for  the  prize,  this  stage 
gave  way  during  the  ceremony,  and  lamentable  mischief  was  the 
result  After  that  misfortune,  a  permanent  theatre  of  stone  was 
provided.  To  what  extent  the  project  was  realized  before  the 
invasion  of  XerxSs,  we  do  not  accurately  know ;  but  after  his 
destructive  occupation  of  Athens,  the  theatre,  if  any  existed  pre- 
viously, would  have  to  be  rebuilt  or  renovated  along  with  other 
injured  portions  of  the  city. 

It  was  under  that  great  development  of  the  power  of  Athens 
which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes  that  the 
theatre  with  its  appurtenances  attained  full  magnitude  5f*n^*°^ 
and  elaboration,  and  Attic  tragedy  its  maximum  of  JSf ^^  ** 
excellence.  Sophokles  gained  his  first  victory  over 
.^chylus  in  468  B.C. ;  the  first  exhibition  of  Euripidls  wafi  in 
455  B.C.  The  names,  though  unhappily  the  names  alone,  of 
many  other  competitors  have  reached  us  :  PhiloklSs,  who  gained 
the  prize  even  over  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophokl^ ; 
Euphorion  son  of  ^schylus,  Xenoklds,  and  Nikomachus,  all 
known  to  have  triumphed  over  Euripid^ ;  Neophron,  Achseus, 
Idn,  Agathon,  and  many  more.  The  continuous  stream  of  new 
tragedy,  poured  out  year  after  year,  was  something  new  in  the 
history  of  the  Qreek  mind.  If  we  could  suppose  all  the  ten 
tribes  contending  for  the  prize  every  year,  there  would  be  ten 
tetralogies  (or  sets  of  four  dramas  each,  three  tragedies  and  one 
satyrical  farce)  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  as  many  at  the 
Lensean.  So  great  a  number  as  sixty  new  tragedies  composed 
every  year  i  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  yet  we  do  not  know  what 

1  The  careful  examination  of  Wei-    makes  ont  the  titles  of  eighty  tragedies 
cker  (Oriech.  TzBgOdie,  vol.  L  p.  76)   unquestionably  belonging  to  Sophoklds 
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was  the  usual  number  of  competing  tetralogies :  it  was  at  least 
three — since  the  firsts  second,  and  third  are  specified  in  the 
Bidaskalies  or  Theatrical  Records — and  probably  greater  than 
three.  It  was  rare  to  repeat  the  same  drama  a  second  time,  unless 
after  considerable  alterations,  nor  would  it  be  creditable  to  the 
liberality  of  a  Chor^gus  to  decline  the  full  cost  of  getting  up  a 
new  tetralogy.  Without  pretending  to  determine  with  numerical 
accuracy  how  many  dramas  were  composed  in  each  year,  the 
general  fact  of  unexampled  abundance  in  the  productions  of  the 
tragic  muse  Ib  both  authentic  and  interesting. 
Moreover,  what  is  not  less  important  to  notice,  all  this  abun- 

dance  found  its  way  to  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of 
bility  of  the  citizens,  not  excepting  even  the  poorest  For  the 
ge  tteatre  theatre  is  said  to  have  accommodated  30,000  persons :  ^ 
l>oorest         iiere  again  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  numerical  accuracy, 

but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  sufficiently  capacious 
to  give  to  most  of  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  these  beautiful  compositions.  At  first,  the 
admission  to  the  theatre  was  gratuitous ;  but  as  the  crowd,  of 
strangers  as  well  as  fi'eemen,  was  found  both  excessive  and  dis- 
orderly, the  system  was  adopted  of  ajsking  a  price,  seemingly  at  & 
time  when  the  permanent  theatre  was  put  in  complete  order 
after  the  destruction  caused  by  Xerxis.  The  theatre  was  let  by 
contract  to  a  manager  who  engaged  to  de&ay  (either  in  whole  or 
part)  the  habitual  cost  incurred  by  the  state  in  the  representation, 
and  who  was  allowed  to  sell  tickets  of  admission.  At  first  it 
appears  that  the  price  of  tickets  wajs  not  fixed,  so  that  the  poor 
citizens  were  overbid,  and  ooiild  not  get  places.     Accordingly 

—over  and  above  the  flatyrical  dramas  tetraloKiefl ;  if  he  could  prevail  upon 

in     his     Tetralogies.     Welcker    has  the  arcnon  to  grant  him  a  chorus,  that 

considerably   cut  down   the  number  is.   the  opportunitv  of  representing, 

admitted  by  previous  authors,  carried  Toe  BidaskiLlies  took  no  account  of  aiur 

by  Fabricius  as  high  as  178,  and  eyen  except  such  as  gained  the  first,  second^ 

by  Boeckh  as  high  as  109  (Welcker,  ut  or  third  prize.  Welcker  gives  the  titles, 

sup.  p.  62).  and  an  approximative  guess  at  th» 

The  number  of  dramas  ascribed  to  contents,  of  61  lost  tragedies  of  the 

Euripidds  is  sometimes  92,  sometimes  poet,  besides  the  17    remaining  (p. 

76.     Elmsley  (in  his  remarks  on  the  443). 

Argument  to  the  Medea,  p.  72)  thinks        Aristarchus  the  tragedian  is  affirmed 

that  even  the  larger  of  these  numbers  is  by    Suidas    to    have    composed    70 

smaller  than  what  Euripidds  probably  tragedies,  of  which  only  two  gained  the 

composed ;  since  the  poet  continued  prize.     As  many  as  120  compositions 

composing  for  60  years,  from  456  to  406  are  ascribed  to  Neophron,  44  to  Achseu8» 

B.C..  and  was  likely  durinz  each  year  40  to  I6n  (Welcker,  ib.  p.  889). 
to  have  composed  one,  if  not  two,        i  Plato,  Symposion,  c  8,  p.  176. 
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Periklds  introduced  a  new  systeni,  fixing  the  price  of  places  at 
three  oboli  (or  half-a-diachma)  for  the  better,  and  one  obolns  for 
the  less  good.  As  there  were  two  days  of  representation,  tickets 
covering  both  days  were  sold  respectively  for  a  drachma  and  two 
obolL  Bnt  in  order  that  the  poor  citizens  might  be  enabled  to 
attend,  two  oboli  were  given  out  from  the  public  treasure  to  each 
citizen  (rich  as  well  as  poor,  if  they  chose  to  receive  it)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  A  poor  man  was  thus  furnished  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  his  place  and  going  to  the  theatre  with- 
out cost,  on  both  days,  if  he  chose ;  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  he  might 
go  on  one  day  only,  or  might  even  stay  away  altogether  and  spend 
both  the  two  oboli  in  any  other  manner.  The  higher  price  ob- 
tained for  the  better  seats  purchased  by  the  richer  citizens  is 
here  to  be  set  against  the  sum  disbursed  to  the  poorer ;  but  we 
have  no  data  before  us  for  striking  the  balance,  nor  can  we  tell 
how  the  finances  of  the  state  were  affected  by  it.^ 

Such  was  the  original  Thedrikon  or  festival-pay  introduced 
by  Perikl^  at  Athens — a  system  of  distributing  the  m,^^^^ 
public  money,  gradually  extending  to  other  festivals  orfestiTal- 
in  which  there  was  no  theatrical  representation,  and  ^^' 
which  in  later  times  reached  a  mischievous  excess,  having  begun 
at  a  time  when  Athens  was  full  of  money  from  foreign  tribute, 
and  continuing,  with  increased  demand,  at  a  subsequent  time 
when  she  was  comparatively  poor  and  without  extraneous  re- 
sources. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  festivals  were 
portions  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  that,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  that  time,  cheerful  and  multitudinous  assemblages 
were  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  god  in  whose  honour  the 
festival  was  celebrated.  Such  disbursements  were  a  portion  of 
the  religious,  even  more  than  of  the  civil,  estabUshment  Of  the 
abusive  excess  which  they  afterwards  reached,  however,  I  shall 
speak  hereafter  :  at  present  I  deal  with  the  Thedrikon  only  in  its 
primitive  function  and  effect,  of  enabling  all  Athenians  indis- 
criminately to  witness  the  representation  of  the  tragedies. 

1  For  these  particulars,  see  chiefly  a  caimot  think    that  more    than  two 

learned  and  valuable  compilation— O.  oboli  were  given  to  any  one  citizen  at 

C.  Schneider,  Das  Attische  Theater-  the  same  festival ;  at  least,  not  until 

Wesen,  Weimar,  1886— furnished  with  the  distributions  became  extended,  in 

copious  notes ;  thoneh  I  do  not  fully  times  posterior  to  the  Thirty :  see  M. 

concur  in  all  his  details,  and  have  Schneider's  Book,  p.  17;  also  Notes, 

differed  from  him  on  some  points.    I  99—190. 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  compositions  upon  the 

Effect  of       public  sympathies,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  judg- 

the  trage-  ment  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  beneficiaJ  and 
dies  on  the  ....        .  i.^^  rm         11 

pubUcmind  moralizing  in  a  high  degree.     Though  the  subjects 

of  Athens,  ^^j^^  persons  are  legendary,  the  relations  between  them 
are  all  human  and  simple — exalted  above  the  level  of  humanity 
only  in  such  measure  as  to  present  a  stronger  claim  to  the  hearer's 
admiration  or  pity.  So  powerful  a  body  of  poetical  influence 
has  probably  never  been  brought  to  act  upon  the  emotions  of  any 
other  population;  and  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  these  immortal  compositions,  which  first  stamped  tragedy  as  a 
separate  department  of  poetry,  and  gave  to  it  a  dignity  never 
since  reached,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  tastes,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  Athenian  multitude  must 
have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted  by  such  lessons.  The 
reception  of  such  pleasures  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  well 
as  amidst  a  sympathizing  crowd,  was  a  fact  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  the  mental  history  of  the  people.  It  contributed  to  exalt 
their  imagination,  like  the  grand  edifices  and  ornaments  added 
during  the  same  period  to  their  acropolis.  Like  them  too,  and 
even  more  than  they,  tragedy  was  the  monopoly  of  Athens ;  for 
while  tragic  composers  came  thither  from  other  parts  of  Greece 
(Achaeus  from  Eretria,  and  Idn  from  Chios,  at  a  time  when  the 
Athenian  empire  comprised  both  those  places)  to  exhibit  their 
genius,  nowhere  else  were  original  tragedies  composed  and  acted, 
though  hardly  any  considerable  city  was  without  a  theatre.^ 

The  three  great  tragedians — iSschylus,  Sophoklds,  and  Euripi- 
iEschylns,  des — distinguished  above  all  their  competitors,  as  well 
anS^ESi^  ^^  contemporaries  as  by  subsequent  critics,  are  interest- 
pidfifik-  ing  to  us,  not  merely  from  the  positive  beauties  of 
tions  of  ^^\  but  also  from  the  differences  between  them  in 
tragedy.  handling,  style,  and  sentiment,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  these  differences  illustrate  the  insensible  modification  of 
the  Athenian  mind.  Though  the  subjects,  persons,  and  events  of 
tragedy  always  continued  to  be  borrowed  from  the  legendary- 
world,  and  were  thus  kept  above  the  level  of  contemporaneous 
life' — ^yet  the  dramatic  maimer  of  handling  them  is  sensibly 

1  See  Plato,  Laches,  c.  6,  p.  183  R  ;        s  Upon  this  point,  compare  Welcker. 
•  and  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod.  p.  930.       Griech.  Tra^Od.  vol.  ii.  p.  1102. 
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modified,  even  in  SophoklSs  as  compared  with  iEechylus — and 
still  more  in  Euripides,  by  the  atmosphere  of  democracy,  poli- 
tical and  judicial  contention,  and  philosophy,  encompassing  and 
acting  upon  the  poet 

In  .^Ischylus,  the  ideality  belongs  to  the  handling  no  less  than 
to  the  subjects  :  the  passions  appealed  to  are  the  masculine  and 
violent,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aphrodite  and  her  inspirations :  ^  the 
figures  are  vast  and  majestic,  but  exhibited  only  in  half-light  and 
in  shadowy  outline :  the  speech  is  replete  with  bold  metaphor 
and  abrupt  transition — '^grandiloquent  even  to  a  fault"  (as 
Quintilian  remarks),  and  often  approaching  nearer  to  Oriental 
vagueness  than  to  Grecian  perspicuity.  In  Sophokl^  there  is 
evidently  a  closer  approach  to  reality  and  common  life:  the 
range  of  emotions  is  more  varied,  the  figures  are  more  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  action  more  fully  and  conspicuously  worked  out 
Not  only  we  have  a  more  elaborate  dramatic  structure,  but  a 
more  expanded  dialogue,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  of 
speech  like  that  of  living  Greeks :  and  we  find  too  a  certain 
admixture  of  rhetorical  declamation,  amidst  the  greatest  poetical 
beauty  which  the  Grecian  drama  ever  attained.  But  when 
we  advance  to  Euripid^  this  rhetorical  element  becomes 
still  more  prominent  and  developed.  The  ultra-natural 
sublimity  of  tiie  legendary  characters  disappears:  love  and 
compassion  are  invoked  to  a  degree  which  ^schylus  would  have 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  heroic  person : 
moreover  there  are  appeals  to  the  reason,  and  argumentative 
controversies,  which  that  grandiloquent  poet  would  have  despised 
as  petty  and  forensic  cavils.  And — ^what  was  worse  still,  judging 
from  the  .SIschylean  point  of  view — ^there  was  a  certain  novelty 
of  speculation,  an  intimation  of  doubt  on  reigning  opinions, 
and  an  air  of  scientific  refinement,  often  spoiling  th6  poetical 
effect 

Such  differences  between  these  three  great  poets  are  doubtless 
referable  to  the  working  of  Athenian  politics  and  Athenian 
philosophy  on  the  minds  of  the  two  latter.  In  Sophokl^  we 
may  trace  the  companion  of  Herodotus'— in  Euripidls,  the  hearer 

1  See  Aristophan.  Ban.  1046.    The  in  this  renunciation  of  Aphroditd. 

Antigone  (780  ^e^.)  and  the  TrachinisB  2  The  comparison  of  Herodot.  iiL 

(498)    are    sufficient    evidence    that  119  'with  Soph.  Antig.  905  proves  a 

Sophoklte  did  not  agree  with  JSschylus  community  of  thought  which  seems  to 
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of  Anaxagoras,  Sokrat^  and  Prodikus ;  ^  in  both,  the  familiarity 
with  that  wide-spread  popularity  of  speech,  and  real,  serious 
debate  of  politicians  and  competitors  before  the  dikastery,  which 
both  had  ever  before  their  eyes,  but  which  the  genius  of  Sopho- 
kl6s  knew  how  to  keep  in  due  subordination  to  his  grand 
poetical  purpose. 

The  transformation  of  the  tragic  muse  from  JSschylus  to 
Popularity  EuripidSs  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  shows 
fiSm^x-  ^®  ^^^  -^^^^  tragedy  served  as  the  natural  prelude 
penditure  and  encouragement  to  the  rhetorical  and  dialectical 
on^e^^  age  which  was  approaching.  But  the  democracy, 
festiTala.  which  thus  insensibly  modified  the  tragic  drama, 
imparted  a  new  life  and  ampler  proportions  to  the  comic  ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  being  stimulated  by  the  increasing  pros- 
perity and  power  of  Athens  during  the  last  half  century  following 
480  B.C.  Not  only  was  the  affluence  of  strangers  and  visitors  to 
Athens  continually  augmenting,  but  wealthy  men  were  easily 
found  to  incur  the  expense  of  training  the  chorus  and  actors. 
There  was  no  manner  of  employing  wealth  which  seemed  so 
appropriate  to  Grecian  feeling,  or  tended  so  much  to  procure 
influence  and  popularity  to  its  possessors,  as  that  of  contributing 
to  enhance  the  magnificence  of  the  national  and  religious 
festivals.'  This  was  the  general  sentiment  both  among  rich  and 
among  poor ;  nor  is  there  any  criticism  more  unfounded  than  that 
which  represents  such  an  obligation  as  hard  and  oppressive  upon 

me  hardly  explicable  in  any  other  way.  ntiliorem  longe  Bnripidem  fore.   Nam- 

Which  of  the  two  obtained  the  thous^t  qne  is  et  vi  et  sermone  (quo  ipsum 

from  the  other  we  cannot  determine.  reprehendunt  quibns  gravitas  et  co- 

The  reason  given,  by  a  woman  whose  thurnus  et  sonns  Sophoclis  videtor 

father  and    mother  were  dead,   for  esse  sublimior)  ma^s  accedit  oratorio 

preferring  a  brother  either  to  husband  generi :  et  sententiis  densus,  et  rebus 

or  child— that  she  might  find  another  ipsis ;  et   in  lis  qusB  a  sapientibus 

husband  and  have  another  child,  but  tradita  sunt,  psene  ipsis  par ;  et  in 

could    not    possibly    have    another  dicendo     et     respondendo     cnilibet 

brother— is    certainly    not    a    little  eorum,  qui  fuerunt  in  foro  diserti, 

fiir-fetched.  comparandus.    In  affectibus  vero  tum 

1  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  omnibus  minis,  tum  in  iis  qui  mise- 

Frag.  c.  23.    Quintilian,  who  had  before  ratione  constant,  facile   prsedpuus." 

him  many  more  tragedies  than  those  (Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  x.  1.) 
which  we  now  possess,  remarks  how        ^  Aristophan.  Plutus,  1160  :— 

much  more  useful  was  the  study  of  «>«/«■«  .uA«  i^)  «»,•;*«  <r..»An/>/.*/.««„ 

Euripidds.  than  that  of  -fflschylus  or  nAoury  yap  ^<rrt  tovto  ovft^opwraTov, 

Sophou/s,  toT  yoSg  miS^pariS  ^•'"•'  "y""**  yvfxvticov.  ic«t  ^vort^ovj. 

himself  for  forensic  oratory :—  Compare  the  speech  of  AUdbiadds, 

"  mud  quidem  nemo  non  fateatnr,  Thuc.  vi.  16.  and  Theophrastus  ap. 

iis  qui  se  ad  agendum  comparaverint^  Cic.  de  Offldis,  ii  16. 
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rich  mexL  Most  of  them  spent  more  than  they  were  legally 
compelled  to  spend  in  this  way,  from  the  desire  of  exalting  their 
popularity.  The  only  real  sufferers  were  the  people,  considered 
as  interested  in  a  just  administration  of  law ;  since  it  was  a 
practice  which  enabled  many  rich  men  to  acquire  importance 
who  had  no  personal  qualities  to  deserve  it — and  which  provided 
them  with  a  stock  of  £&ctitious  merits  to  be  pleaded  before  the 
Dikastery,  as  a  set-off  against  substantive  accusations. 

The  full  splendour  of  the  comic  Muse  was  considerably  later 
than  that  of  the  tragic.  Even  down  to  460  B.c.  (about  Q^owth  and 
the  time  when  Perikl^  and  Eplualtds  introduced  develop, 
their  constitutional  reforms),  there  was  not  a  single  Comedy  at 
comic  poet  of  eminence  at  Athens ;  nor  was  there  ^''*®"*- 
apparently  a  single  imdisputed  Athenian  comedy  before  that 
date,  which  survived  to  the  times  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 
Magn^  Erat^  and  Kratinus — ^probably  also  ChionidSs  and 
Ekphandd^^ — all  belong  to  the  period  beginning  about  (Olym- 
piad 80  or)  460  B.C.;  that  is,  the  generation  preceding  Aristo- 
phan^  whose  first  composition  dates  in  427  B.a  The  condition 
and  growth  of  Attic  comedy  before  this  period  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  even  to  Aristotle,  who  intimates  that  the  archon 
did  not  begin  to  grant  a  chorus  for  comedy,  or  to  number  it 
among  the  authoritative  solemnities  of  the  festival,  until  long 
after  the  practice  had  been  established  for  tragedy.  Thus  the 
comic  chorus  in  that  early  time  consisted  of  volunteers,  without 
any  chorSgus  publicly  assigned  to  bear  the  expense  of  teaching 
them  or  getting  up  the  piece— so  that  there  was  little  motive  for 
authors  to  bestow  care  or  genius  in  the  preparation  of  their  song, 
dance,  and  scurrilous  monody  or  dialogue.  The  exuberant  revelry 
of  the  phallic  festival  and  procession— with  full  licence  of  scoffing 
at  any  one  present,  which  the  god  Dionysus  was  supposed  to 
enjoy — and  with  the  most  plain-spoken  grossness  as  well  in 
language  as  in  ideas— formed  the  primitive  germ,  which  under 
Athenian  genius  ripened  into  the  old  comedy.'    It  resembled  in 

1  See  Meineke,  Hist.  Critic.  Comlcor.  ^See,   respecting  these   licentioos 

Oxncor.  ToL  i.  p.  26Ma.  processions    m    connexion  vrith   the 

Grysar  and  Mr.  Clinton,  following  lambns  and  Archilochns,  toL  iii  of 

Snidas,  place  Chionidds   before   the  this  History,  ch.  xziz.  p.  804. 

Persian  bivasion  ;   bat  the  words  of  Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  4)  tells  ns  that 

Aristotle  rather  countenance  the  later  these  phallic  processions,  with  liberty 

date  (Poetic  c.  8X  to  the  leaders  (oi  tidfixovrtt)  of  scoffing 
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many  respects  the  satyric  drama  of  the  tragedians,  but  was 
distinguielLed  from  it  by  dealing  not  merely  with  the  ancient 
mythical  stories  and  persons,  but  chiefly  with  contemporary  men 
and  subjects  of  common  life — dealing  with  them  often,  too,  under 
their  real  names,  and  with  ridicule  the  most  direct,  poignant^  and 
scornful.  We  see  clearly  how  fair  a  field  Athens  would  offer  for 
this  species  of  composition,  at  a  time  when  the  bitterness  of 
political  contention  ran  high — ^when  the  city  had  become  a  centre 
for  novelties  from  every  part  of  Greece— when  tragedians,  rhetors, 
and  philosophers  were  acquiring  celebrity  and  incurring  odium 
— and  when  the  democratical  constitution  laid  open  all  the 
details  of  political  and  judicial  business,  as  well  as  all  the  first 
men  of  the  state,  not  merely  to  universal  criticism,  but  also  to 
unmeasured  libeL 

Out  of  all  the  once  abundant  compositions  of  Attic  comedy. 
Comic  poets  i^^t^i^^g  ^^  reached  us  except  eleven  plays  of  Aristo- 
befwe  Arifl-  phanSs.  That  poet  himself  singles  out  Magnis, 
Kmtinuflr  Krat^s,  and  Kratinus,  among  predecessors  whom 
^^*  he  describes  as  numerous,  for  honourable  mention; 

as  having  been  frequently,  though  not  uniformly,  successfuL 


at  every  one,  still  contiDued  in  many 
cities  of  Greece  in  his  time:  see  Herod, 
y.  83»  and  Sdmus  apud  Atbenteum,  xiT. 
p.  622 ;  also  the  striking  description  of 
the  rural  Dionysia  in  the  "  Achameis  " 
of  Aristophanis,  286.  266,  1116.  The 
scoffing  was  a  part  ot  the  festival,  and 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  Dionysns 
— ei'  rois  Atonro'iois  e^eifievov  avrb  Spav  • 
Kai  TO  ^Kw/xfta  fiepos  ri  eSdxei  t^s  top- 
rrii'  Koi  6  0eb«  Ivuf  wipti,  4*iKoyi\MS 
ris  &y  (Lucian,  Piscaior.  c.  25).  Com- 
pare Aristophanes,  Rants,  867,  where 
the  poet  seems  to  imply  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  being  ridi- 
culed in  the  irarpioic  reXerous  Ai-ovvcov. 
The  Greek  word  for  comedy— «a>- 
fupSiayTh  KtafitfSe'iv—B.t  least  in  its  early 
sense,  had  reference  to  a  bitter,  insult- 
ing, criminative  ridicule  :  KutiitfBtlv  koX 
KOKUis  \4ytiv  (Xenoph6n,  Bepub.  Ath.  il 
23) — K€UcriyopovyTds  re  ical  KttuwSovvraf 
aJOJiKovs  KoX  aiaxpoXoyovifTas  (Flato  dfi 
Bepub.  iii.  8,  p.  832).  A  remarkable 
dennition  of  xtaiiwiCa  appears  in  Bek- 
ker's  Anecdota^  Gn»ca,  iL  747,  10^ 
KiafJUfSia  iarlv  ■^  iv  fumf  Xaov  icaniyopio, 
^ovi'  Sr|uoa■Uv0^t — "  public  exposure 
to  scorn  befoie  the  assembled  people": 


and  this  idea  of  it  as  a  penal  visitation 
of  evil-doers  is  preserved  in  Platonius 
and  the  anonymous  writers  on  comedy, 
prefixed  to  Aristophante.  The  defini- 
tion which  Aristotle  (Poetic  c.  11)  gives 
of  it  is  too  mild  for  the  primitive 
comedy,  for  he  tells  us  himself  that 
Kratds,  immediately  preceding  Aristo- 
phanes, was  the  first  author  who  de- 
parted from  the  iofipiicii  i3ea:  this 
^'  iambic  vein  "  was  originally  the  com- 
mon character.  It  doubtless  indudal 
every  variety  of  ridicule,  from  innocent 
mirth  to  scornful  contempt  and  odium; 
but  the  predominant  chataeter  tended 
decidedly  to  the  latter. 

Compare  Will.  Schneider,  Attisches 
Theater- Wesen,  Notes,  pp.  22—26; 
Bemhardy,  Griechiscne  literatur, 
sect.  67,  p.  292. 

fldgei  (in  his  History  of  Comic  lite- 
ntorel  speaking  of  the  unsparing  wit 
of  Babelais,  gives  a  notice  and  speci- 
mens of  the  general  coarseness  of  style 
which  marked  all  the  productions  of 
that  author's  time— mysteries,  masks, 
sermons,  &c..  "  the  habit  of  billing  all 
things  by  their  simplest  and  most  direct 
names,"  &c. 
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Kratiiius  appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  most  copious,  but 
also  the  most  distinguished,  among  all  those  who  preceded 
Aristophanes  :  a  list  comprising  Hermippus,  Telekleidds,  and  the 
other  bitter  assailants  of  Perikl^  It  was  Eratinus  who  first 
extended  and  systematized  the  licence  of  the  phallic  festival,  and 
the  '*  careless  laughter  of  the  festive  crowd,"  ^  into  a  drama  of 
regular  structure,  with  actors  three  in  number,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  tragedy.  Standing  forward,  against  particular  persons 
exhibited  or  denounced  by  their  names,  with  a  malignity  of 
personal  slander  not  inferior  to  the  lambist  Archilochus,  and 
with  an  abrupt  and  dithyrambic  style  somewhat  resembling 
iEschyluB,  £j*atinus  made  an  epoch  in  comedy  as  the  latter  had 
made  in  tragedy ;  but  was  surpassed  by  Aristophanes  as  much 
as  ^schylus  had  been  surpassed  by  Sophokll&  We  are  told  that 
his  compositions  were  not  only  more  rudely  bitter  and  exten- 
sively libellous  than  those  of  Aristophanes,'  but  also  destitute  of 
that  richness  of  illustration  and  felicity  of  expression  which 
pervades  aU  the  wit  of  the  latter,  whether  good-natured  or 
malignant  In  Eratinus,  too,  comedy  first  made  herself  felt  as  a 
substantive  agent  and  partisan  in  the  political  warfare  of  Athens. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  Eimdn  against  Periklls  ;*  eulogizing  the 
former,  while  he  bitterly  derided  and  vituperated  the  latter. 
Hermippus,  TelekleidSs,  and  most  of  the  contemporary  comic 
writers  followed  the  same  political  line  in  assailing  that  great 
man,  together  with  those  personally  connected  with  him^ 
Aspasia  and  Anaxagoras ;  indeed  Hermippus  was  the  person  who 
indicted  Aspasia  for  impiety  before  the  Dikastery.  But  the 
testimony  of  Aristophanes^  shows  that  no  comic  writer  of  the 
time  of  Perikies  equalled  Eratinus  either  in  vehemence  of  libel 
or  in  popularity. 

1  "XMxp't  &  ftey  axpeioy^AA»f  S^tXc  raJf         .    .    .    Ov  yap,  Stawtp  'ApiOTo^an^fj^ 

iv^Sai^f  ivirpiyiiv  nv  xapiv  roU  <r#coi/xfAa<rt  irotet 

Ti9f  ^/uLCTcpa^  o-o^ioc  xpiri^c  opiorc  (KpaTivof;)t  aAX  avkSnt  ««*»  Kara  rffy 

navnaVf  &C  napoiaiaVf  yvfiv^  rig  iee0aA|f  tCBti- 

o-t  TAf  pkac^Tiij.ias  Kara  ra>v  d^uuip- 

Kiatini  Fragm.  Incert.  61 ;  Meinoke,  rav($vTttv. 

Fr.  C!om.  Onecor.  ii.  p.  19».  >  See  Kiatinas— 'ApxiAoxot— Frag.  1» 
3  Respecting  Kratinus,  see  Pla-  and  Plutarch,  Kim6n,  10.  i^  Ktopx^Ca 
tonius  and  the  other  writers  on  the  roAtrevrrat  iv  toU  fipofuurt  km.  ^iXoo-o- 
Attic  comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristo-  ^ei,  n  Twvirepirbi'KpaTtvovical'ApKrTo- 
phanSs  in  Bekker's  edition,  pp.  vL  is.  iftdviiv  koI  EviroAiv,  &c.  (Dionya  Halik. 
xi.  ziii.  Ac. ;  also  Meineke,  Historia  Ars  Rhetoric,  c.  11). 
Ck>mic.  Grsea  voL  1.  p.  60  »eq.  *  Aiistophan.  Eqnit.  626  teq. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  in  440  B.o.  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
„  .  comic  authors  to  ridicule  any  citizen  by  name  in 

•citSensby  their  compositions,  which  prohibition,  however,  was 
cSmedy—  rescinded  after  two  years— an  interval  marked  by  the 
for^a^e—  ^^'^  phsenomenon  of  a  lenient  comedy  from  Kratinus.^ 
then  Such  en£kctment  denotes  a  strup^le  in  the  Athenian 

Kratls  and  mind,  even  at  that  time,  against  the  mischief  of 
toe  milder  making  the  Dionysiac  festival  an  occasion  for 
unmeasured  libel  against  citizens  publicly  named  and 
■probably  themselves  present.  And  there  was  another  style  of 
comedy  taken  up  by  Krat^s,  distinct  from  the  Iambic  or  Archi- 
lochian  vein  worked  by  Kratinus,  in  which  comic  incident  was 
•attached  to  fictitious  characters  and  woven  into  a  story,  without 
recourse  to  real  individual  names  or  direct  personality.  This 
species  of  comedy  (analogous  to  that  which  Epicharmus  had 
before  exhibited  at  Syracuse)  was  continued  by  Pherekrat^s  as 
the  successor  of  Eratls.  Though  for  a  long  time  less  popular 
end  successful  than  the  poignant  food  served  up  by  Kratinus  and 
others,  it  became  finally  predominant  after  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  by  the  gradual  transition  of  what  is  called  the 
Old  Comedy  into  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy. 

But  it  is  in  Aristophanes  that  the  genius  of  the  old  libellous 
Aristo-  eomedy  appears  in  ita  culminating  perfection.     At 

phandB.  leagt;  ^e  have  before  us  enough  of  his  works  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  his  merits ;  though  perhaps  Eiipolis,  Ameipsias, 
Phrynicus,  Plato  (Comicus),  and  others,  who  contended  against 
him  at  the  festivals  with  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  would  be 
found  to  deserve  similar  praise,  if  we  possessed  their  compositions. 
Never,  probably,  will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy  be 
so  exhibited  again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actually  before 
us,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  unmeasured 
and  unsparing  licence  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old  comedy  upon 
the  gods,  the  institutions,  the  politicians,  philosophers,  poets, 
private  citizens  specially  named,  and  even  the  women,  whose  life 

1  A  comedy  called  *05vo-<reIs  (plur.  the  poet,  to  the  spectators, 
nmnb.  corresponding  to  the  title  of  See  Bergk,  De  Beliquiis  Comoed. 
another  of  his  comedies— 'ApyiAoyoi).  Antiq.  p.  142  $eq. :  Meineke,  Frag. 
It  had  a  cboms,  as  one  of  the  Frag-  Cratini,  vol.  ii.  p.  9S,  'OSv<r<nU :  com- 
ments shows,  but  few  or  no  chonc  pare  also  the  first  volume  of  the 
;S0Dg8  ;  nor  any  Parabasis.  or  address  same  work,  p.  4.S ;  also  Runkel,  Cratini 
by  the  chorus,  assuming  the  person  of  Fragm.  p.  88  (Leips.  1827). 


Chap.  IXVIL 

nspecfcof  i 

aim,  a 

ridmes  of  ; 

raehaB  foSfyi 

phOoai^licr  Flato^  vte  im  4 

with  iiiiqiieBli0Balife  ili  m^  \  trx 

in  tJie  laigeifc  aenae  €f  ) 

male  dtiaens  OB  a  dsr  < 

themamii 

out  of  an  pel  MM  or  tLfap 

b^oie  the  pubiic  cje.    Tke  CKOtsic  sudk?^  zi  An&:^caat±s^  v:u 

ftihiMted  in  427  bxl,  aad  Is  Msk  vn^^rrvil  i:je  a  S:i=«r  tzae 

epoch  eleven  yean  afier  the  Tlinj  aad  the  icnmeata.  ^  the 
democncy — abooft  302  9JL  Afiet  that  mL-iafc^-g,  kiw»-nBr  ^a» 
I  have  befiDr&  irMiaihwiX  the  rr-faw-  'ul  —u.^  and  Iil^'.ias 
pemmality'  o£  the  old  ooaKdr  «aa  gn/JZATj  iLs^jxs±Lz*gi ;  tie 
coade  GhoruB  vat  fint  cat  down  wmd.  afcaaai'li  Frr^^ceaed.  ao  as 
to  aaber  in.  what  ia  comiaoiahr  tamid  iLe  Mi ^-i rf-  Ckc-^rir, 
without  any  (3ioraa  at  alL  The  ''R::iaB'  of  Ai^.-^>«s^ 
indicatea  aome  ^ipiQadi  to  diis  new  pfcaae ;  bol  Ibif  catiier  and 
m<»e  nnmeroiia  comwiif  (from  the  ^AchaRKas'  in  425  nx:  U> 
the  '^Fro^a''  in  405  ax,  <»ilj  a  few  ixrjci2;^  hidjn  the  iiul 
batde  of  .figoqwtami)  exhibit  the  ecraiiiisoas,  vneshanetcd, 
untempezed  flow  of  the  aticam  fint  opened  br  Kfatiri-;^ 

Such  abmidaDee  both  of  tzagic  and  comic  poetzr,  eadi  of  iinU 
rate  exceUenoe,  f oimed  one  of  the  marfced  featmea  of  x'ami\it  m 
Athenian  life,  and  became  a  powexfol  inatnunent  in  ^^^ 
popnlariaing    new    eombiiiatioDe    of   tboo^t   aidi   AtK^»s.m 
variet  J  and  elegance  of  expieadon.    While  the  tragic  *™^ 
Miifle  preaented  the  atill  higher  advantage  of  inspiring  elemted 
and  benevolent  aympathiei^  more  waa  probabl j  lost  than  gained 
by  the  leaaona  of  the  comic  Mnae,  not  onl j  bringing  oat  keenly 
all  that  vraa  reall j  Indicrooa  or  oMitemptible  in  the  phaenomena 
of  the  day,  bat  mannfartaring  acomfpl  laoghter,  quite  aa  often 
oat  of  that  whidi  was  innocent  or  even  meritorioaa  aa  well  aa 
out  of  boundless  private  dander.     The  '^Knights"  and  the 
**  Waspe  "  of  Aristophandfl^  however,  not  to  mention  other  plays^ 
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are  a  standing  evidence  of  one  good  point  in  the  Athenian 
character— that  they  bore  with  good-natured  indulgence  the  full 
outpouring  of  ridicule  and  even  of  calumny  interwoven  with  it» 
upon  those  democratical  institutiouB  to  which  they  were  sincerely 
attached.  The  democracy  was  strong  enough  to  tolerate  un- 
friendly tongues  either  in  earnest  or  in  jest ;  the  reputations  of 
men  who  stood  conspicuously  forward  in  politics,  on  whatever 
«ide,  might  also  be  considered  as  a  fair  mark  fo^  attacks,  inasmuch 
•as  that  meafiure  of  aggressive  criticism,  which  is  tutelary  and 
indispensable,  cannot  be  permitted  without  the  accompanying 
•evil,  comparatively  much  smaller,  of  excess  and  injustice  ;^ 
though  even  here  we  may  remark  that  excess  of  bitter  personality 
is  among  the  most  conspicuous  sins  of  Athenian  literature  gene- 
rally. But  the  warfare  of  comedy,  in  the  persons  of  Aristophanes 
■and  other  composers,  against  philosophy,  literature,  and  eloquence, 
in  the  name  of  those  good  old  times  of  ignorance,  "when  an 
Athenian  seaman  knew  nothing  more  than  how  to  call  for  his 
barley-cake,  and  cry  Yo-ho,"*  and  the  retrograde  spirit  which 
induces  them  to  exhibit  moral  turpitude  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age,  are  circumstances 
going  far  to  prove  an  unfavourable  and  degrading  influence  of 
Comedy  on  the  Athenian  mind. 

In  reference  to  individual  men,  and  to  Sokrat^'  especially,  the 

1  AristophanSs  boasts  that  he  was  'AKrayopeveii'  rot*  apxcvo-iv.    xatrot  t6t« 

the  first  comic  composer  who  selected  y\  t^vW  iyi»  '^iav, 

great  and  powerful  men  for  his  objects  Ovk  ^wiaTavr  a  AX*  ij  l^^^eLv  ica- 

of  attack  :  his  predecessors  (he  afmrms)  Xeo-at  Kal  pvirwanai  tintiv, 

had  meddled  only  with  small  vermin  Tb  pviriroirat'  seems  to  have  been 

^^  ^^.  i**  ^>*  ^**'*  a;ic«7rTovTas  aei,  the  peculiar  cry  or  chorus  of  the  sea- 

jcai  Toi?  <^0eip<riv  iro  Ae^vvraO  (Pac.  724  ^en  on  ship-board,  probably  when  some 

-786;  Vesp.  1030).  joint  pull  or  effect  of  force  was  x«- 

But  this  cannot  be  tmein  point  of  quired:  compare  Vespse.  909. 

iact,  since  we  know  that  no  man  was  ^  s  See  abou^  the  efEect  on  the  estima- 

more  bitterly  wsailed  by  the  comic  tion  of  Sokratfis,  Ranke,  Commentat. 

Authors  of  his  day  than  Penklfis.,    It  ^e  Vitft  Aristophanis,  p.  CDXLI. ;  Plato, 

ought  to  be  added  that  though  Ansto-  ^poi.  sokrat  pp.  18-19. 

phanfis  doubtless  attacked  ^e  power-  *^Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Cicero 

iul  men,  he  did  not  leave  the  smaller  /jje  Repub.  iv.  11 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  476,  ed. 

pereons  unmolested,  brell.)  upon  the  old  Athenian  comedy 

^Jv^"^*^?^^^'*"-  '^^^^**^®*?-  and  its  unrestrained  licence.    The  laws 

1095).      JSschylus    reproaches    Eun-  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome  con- 

pides—  demned  to  death  any  one  who  composed 

Etr  ad  AaAiav^iriTi}5eva-at  xal  vTuiivklav  and  published  libellous  verses  against 

edtfia^as,  the  reputation  of  another  citizen. 

"^H  '^eKcVoxrev  rdi  rt   irakaivrpas,  cat  Among  the  constant  butts  of  Aristo- 

ras  irvyaf  everpi^c  phands  and  the  other  comic  composets 

Tmv  fieipaxiuiv  oTca/ivAAo/i^vwi',  Kol  rov«  was  the  dithyrambic  poet  Kinesias, 

irapaAov«  aveirettrev  upon  whom  they  discharged  their  wit 
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Athenians  seem  to  have  been  un&vourably  biassed  by  the  misap- 
plied wit  and  genius  of  AristophanSs  in  *^  Tlie  Clouds,"   Mistaken 
aided  by  other  Comedies  of  Ameipsias  and  Eupolis  ;  ^e  to^c*' 
but  on  the  general  march  of  politics,  philosophy,  or  ^^^^ 
letters,  these  composers  had  little  influence.      Nor  ^toessesor 
were  they  ever  regarded  at  Athens  in  the  light  in  Jm*  critics, 
which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  modem  criticism — ^as  men 
of  exalted  morality,  stem  patriotism,  and  genuine  discernment  of 
the  true  interests  of  their  country — as  animated  by  large  and 
steady  views  of  improving  their  fellow-citizens,  but  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  prejudice  or  opposition,  to  dif^guise  a  far-sighted 
political  philosophy  under  the  veil  of  satire — as  good  judges  of 
the  most  debateable  questions,  such  as  the  prudence  of  making 
war  or  peace — and  excellent  authority  to  guide  us  in  appreciating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  contemporaries,  insomuch  that  the 
victims  of  their  lampoons  are  habitually  set  down  as  worthless 
men.^    There  cannot  be  a  greater  misconception  of  the  old  comedy 


and  bitterness,  not  simply  as  an  in- 
different  poet,  but  also  on  the  ground 
of  his  alleged  impiety,  his  thin  and 
feeble  bod£^  frame,  and  his  wretched 
health,  we  see  the  effect  of  such 
denunciations  in  a  speech  of  the  orator 
Lysias,  composed  on  behalf  of  Phanias, 
against  whom  Kinesias  had  brought 
an  indictment  or  Graphd  Paranomdn. 
Phanias  treats  these  abundant  lam- 
poons as  if  they  were  good  eTidence 
against  the^  character  of  Kinesias— 
Ocatfid^ia  5*  ei  fii}  fiaaiia^  ^iptrt  on  Kiio^- 
viaus  iarivo  roif  v6iu)ti  0oif0bf,  hv  vfMt« 
wimt  irivToaBt  avt^marmf  kuovrmv 
KOi  vapavopuuraTOv  yrvoWvcu.  ovx  o2t6« 
J4my  o  roiavra  irepi  0eov«  i^afjMfiTCLmv, 
&  rotf  fUy  oAAoif  aiVYpoi'  tore  koI  A  4- 
vciy.  rwy  KM/xydootSatrxaAwy  J* 
acovcre  xaB*  tKavrov  iviavrov: 
see  Lyrias,  Fragm.  81,  ed.  Bekker; 
Athenens,  ziL  p.  651. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  estimates  more  lightly 
than  I  do  the  effect  of  these  abundant 
libels  of  the  old  comedy :  see  his  reylew 
of  the  Attic  tragedy  and  oome^  in  a 
very  excellent  chapter  of  his  Sustory 
of  Greece,  ch.  zrii.  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

1  The  view  which  I  am  here  combat- 
ing Is  very  general  among  the  German 
wrtters ;  in  proof  of  which  I  mav  point 
to  three  of  the  ablest  recent  critics  on 
the  old  comedy— Bergk,  Meineke,  and 
Banke— all  most  useful  writers  for  the 
understanding  of  Aristophante. 


Bespecting  Kratinns,  Beigk  ob- 
serves—'* Brat  enim  Gmtinus,  pariter 
atqtu  eeUri  principet  awtiqua  aymoedicB. 
vir  tgregU  moratut^  idemque  antiqui 
moris  tenaz.  .  .  .  Cum  Cratinus  qwui 
dxvinitut  videret  ex  hac  libertate  moz 
tanquam  ex  stirpe  aliqu&  nimiam 
licentiam  ezistere  et  nasci,  statim  his 
initils  graviter  adversatus  est,  vide- 
tnrque  Cimonem  tanqnam  ezemplum 
bom  et  honesti  civis  proposuisse,"  &c 

"Nam  Cratinus  cum  esset  magno 
ingenio  et  eximid  morum  gravitate,  seger- 
rime  tulit  rem  publicam  prseceps  in 
pemicion  mere :  oranem  igitur  operam 
atqne  omne  studium  eo  contulit,  ut 
imagine  iptitu  vita  antt  ocvZos  positd 
omnet  et  res  divince  et  humance  emendor 
rentuVf  luminumque  animi  ad  h/oneetcUem 
colendam  ineeiuiereiUur,  Hoc  sibi 
primus  et  proposuit  Cratinus.  et  pro- 
positum  strenue  persecutus  est.  8ed  si 
%ptam  FerUatenit  cujut  imago  oeulit 
obvenabatur^  oeulia  nUijecit$ett  verendvm 
erat  ne  Uedio  obrueret  eos  91a'  gpeetarent, 
nihilqne  prorsos  eomm,  quas  summo 
studio  persequebatnr,  obtineret. 
Qnare  ezimift  quAdam  arte  pulchnun 
eflSgiem  hilaremque  f ormam  nnzit,  ita 
tamen  ut  ad  veritatem  sublimemque 
ejus  roedem  referret  omnia :  sic  cum 
ludicriB  miscet  seria.  ut  et  vulgus 
haberet  qui  delectarecur ;  et  qui  idus 
ingenio  valerent,  ipsam  veritatem,  quae 
ex  omnibus  fabularum  partibus  per- 
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than  to  regard  it  in  this  point  of  view  ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  subsequent  writers  (from  Dioddrus  and  Plutarch  down  to 
the  present  day)  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  deduce  their 
&ct8  of  Grecian  histoiy,  and  their  estimate  of  Grecian  men» 


Inceret,  mente  et  oogitafcioiie  oompre- 
henderent."  .  .  .  *' Jam  veio  Gratinum 
in  fabulis  componendia  id  unice  tjteeta- 
visse  mtod  esiet  verunif  ne  yeteres  quidem 
latuii  .  .  .  Aristophanes  antem  idem 
et  teeiUtu  temper  est  et  ssepe  profeasus." 
(Bergk,  de  fteliquiis  Comced.  Antiq. 
pp.  1,  10,  20,  233,  Ac.) 

The  ciiticisin  of  Banke  (Gom- 
mentatio  de  Vitft  Aristophanis,  pp. 
cx:xLi,  cccxnr,  cccxlii,  ccclxix, 
cccLXXiu,  CDXXXiv,  &c.)  adopts  the 
same  strain  of  eulogy  as  to  the  lofty 
and  Tirtuoua  purposes  of  Aristophanda 
Compare  also  the  eulogy  bestowed  by 
Meineke  on  the  monitorial  value  of  the 
comedy  (Historia  Comic.  Orec.  pp.  39, 
60.  165,  ^.X  and  similar  praises  by 
Westermann— Geschichte  der  Bered- 
samkeit  in  Oiiechenland  und  Bom, 
sect  36. 

In  one  of  the  alignments  prefixed  to 
the  "Paz"  of  Aiistophantetlhe  author 
is  so  full  of  the  conception  of  these 
poets  as  public  instructors  or  adTiseis, 
that  he  tells  us,  absurdlv  enough,  they 
were  for  that  reason  called  3 1  a  a  o-x  a- 
X  o  ( — ovSiv  yap  aviifiovknp  fti«^epov  ■ 
60€v  avToin  koL  Bi6airKaKovs  utvo/ia' 
Cov  on  nivra  ra  vprftr^opa  8id 
tfpa^drwv  avrovc  •BCBavKOV  (p. 
244,  ed.  Bekk.). 

*'  Eupolis,  atque  Cxatinus,  Arlstopha- 

nesque  poetn, 
Atque  alii,  quorum  Comcedia  prisca 

yirorum  est. 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod 

malus.  ant  fur, 
Aut  moecnus  foret,  ant  sicaiius,  ant 

alioqni 
Famosus,  multa  cam  libertate  nota- 

banf 
This  is  the  early  judgment  of  Horace 
(Serm.  i.  4, 1) :  his  later  opinion  on  the 
Feecennina  HeeiUia,  which  was  the 
same  in  spirit  as  the  old  Grecian 
comedy,  is  much  more  judicious 
(Epistol.  11.  1,  145):  compare  Art 
Poetic  224.  To  assume  that  the 
persons  derided  or  yilified  by  these 
comic  authors  must  always  have  de* 
served  what  was  said  of  them  is  indeed 
a  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
maxim— '*Fortiter  calumniare;  sem- 
per aliquid  restat**.    Without  doubt 


their  indiscriminate  libel  sometimes 
wounded  a  suitable  subject— iu  what 
proportion  of  cases,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining:  but  the  perusal  of 
Aristophands  tends  to  justify  the 
epithets  which  Lucian  pnts  into  the 
mouth  of  Dialogue  respecting  Aristo- 
phanes and  Eupolis— not  to  favour  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  whom  I  have 
cited  above  (Lucian,  Jov.  Accus.  vol.  ii. 
p.  832).  He  caUs  Eupolis  and  Aristo- 
phands Scivovf  avSpas  eiriicepT0fi^(ra4  rdl 
o-tuLva  Koi  xAcvaaai  ra  koAm?  eyoKTO. 

When  we  notice  what  Aristophante 
himself  says  respecting  the  other  comic 
poets,  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, we  shall  find  it  far  from 
countenancing  the  exalted  censorial 
function  which  Beigk  and  others 
ascribe  to  them  (see  the  Parabasis  in 
the  Nubes,  530  eeq.,  and  in  the  Pax, 
723).  It  seems  especially  preposterous 
to  conceive  Kratlnus  in  that  cnaracter, 
of  whom  what  we  chiefiy  know  is  his 
habit  of  drunkenness,  and  the  down- 
right, unadorned  vituperation  in  which 
he  indulged :  see  the  Fragments  and 
story  of  his  last  play— Uvriiaf  (in 
Meineke,  voL  ii.  p.  116 ;  also  Meineke, 
vol.  i,  p.  48  eeq.y. 

Meineke  copies  (p.  46)  from  Snidas  a 
statement  (v.  'Eir«iov  itiMrtpot)  to  the 
effect  that  Kratinus  was  ra^Capxos 
Ttji  Olvrit So i  ^vkiii.  Heconstrues 
this  as  a  real  fact ;  but  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  it  is  only  a  joke  made  by 
his  contemporary  comedians  upon  his 
fondness  for  wine,  and  not  one  of  the 
worst  among  the  many  such  jests  which 
seem  to  have  been  then  current 
Bunkel  also,  another  editor  of  the 
Fragments  of  Kratinus  (jCratini  Frag- 
ment, Leips.,  1827,  p.  2— M.  M.  BunkeQ, 
construes  this  ro^iopxof  ri)¥  Otin)t6os  ^v- 
X^«  as  if  it  were  a  serious  function; 
though  he  tells  us  about  the  general 
character  of  Kratinus--**  I>e  Vit&  ipsA 
et  moribus  psene  nihil  dicere  possumus : 
hoe  eolvun  eonetatf  Gratinwn  poculie  et 
puerorum  <unori  vdUU  dedUumfuiese  ". 

Great  numbers  of  Aristophanic  jests 
have  been  transcribed  as  senous  matter- 
of-fact,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
Grecian  history.  Whoever  follows 
chapter  vii.  of  K.  F.  Hermann's 
Griechische  Staats-Alterthiimer,  con- 
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events,  and  institutions,  from  the  comedies  of  Aiisto|)1iands« 
Standing  pre-eminent  as  the  latter  does  in  condc  genins,  his  point 
of  view  is  only  so  much  the  more  determined  by  the  Indicroos 
associations  suggested  to  his  fancy,  so  that  he  thus  departs  the 
more  widely  from  the  conditions  of  a  futhfol  witness  or  candid 
critic.  He  presents  himself  to  provoke  the  laugh,  mirthful  or 
spiteful,  of  the  festival  crowd,  assembled  for  the  gratification  of 
these  emotions,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  serious  or  reason- 
able impressions.^  Nor  does  he  at  all  conceal  how  much  he  is 
mortified  by  fedlure;  like  the  professional  jester,  or  "laughter- 
maker,"  at  the  banquets  of  rich  Athenian  citizens,'  the  parallel  of 
Aristophanls  as  to  purpose,  however  unworthy  of  comparison  in 
every  other  respect 

This  nse  and  development  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Greece — so 
abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  rich  in  genius — ^belongs  to  Avendon  of 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  It  had  been  in  the  preceding  |^*Jh^n 
century  nothing  more  than  an  unpretending  graft  nascent 
upon  the  primitive  chorus,  and  was  then  even  denounced  by 
Soldn  (or  in  the  dictum  ascribed  to  Soldn)  as  a  vicious  novelty, 
tending — by  its  simulation  of  a  false  character,  and  by  its  effusion 
of  sentiments  not  genuine  or  sincere — to  corrupt  the  integrity  of 
human  dealings  ;^  a  chaige  of  corruption  not  unlike  that  which 
Anstophan^  worked  up  a  century  afterwards,  in  his  "  Clouds,'' 
against  physics,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  in  the  penon  of  Sokrates. 
But  the  properties  of  the  graft  had  overpowered  and  subordinated 
those  of  the  original  stem ;  so  that  dramatic  poetry  was  now  a 

taininff  the  Innere  Geaekicku  of  the  VemMB  (1016— 1M6X 
Athenian  democracy,  will  see  the  most        Compare  also   the  description  of 

sweeping  assertions  made  against  the  Philippus  the  y«\»tromlot  or  Jester  in 

democratical  institations  on  the  autho-  the  Bymposion  of  Xenoph6n ;  most  of 

ritsr  of  passa«;es  of  Aristophanes :  the  which  is  extremely  Anstophanic,  i!L 

same  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  10,  14.     The  comic  point  of  view  is 

other  most  learned  German  mannals  assumed  throaghont  that  piece ;  and 

of  Grecian  affairs.  Sokratds  is  introduced  on  one  occasion 

1  Herat  de  Art  Poetic.  212—224.  as  apologizing  for  the  intrusion  of  a 

E«.««»^Vb»o    cooiu^..    turpi.   ^^^t^'^^^TSSS"^. 

^  eiexiex.  pj^^^^^  ^^^^^^   .^^  p    ^^  ^     g^  ^^ 

*  See  the  Parabasis  of  Axistophands   previous  Viunmes  of  this  History,  ch. 
ti  the  Nubes  (685  uq,)  and  in  the   zzL  and  ch.  xxU. 
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distinct  form,  subject  to  laws  of  itB  own,  and  shining  with 
splendour  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  elegiac,  choric,  lyric,  and 
epic  poetry  which  constituted  the  previous  stock  of  the  Grecian 
world* 

Such  transformations  in  the  poetry— or,  to  speak  more  justly, 
Dmmatic  in  the  literature,  for  before  the  year  500  Ra  the  two 
cSn^red  expressions  were  equivalent— of  Greece  were  at  once 
with  the  products,  marks,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  expansion  of 
kinds  of  the  national  mind.  Our  minds  have  now  become 
^^^*^^'  fiuniliar  with  dramatic  combinations,  which  have 
ceased  to  be  peculiar  to  any  special  form  or  conditions  of  political 
society.  But  if  we  compare  the  fifth  century  Ra  with  that 
which  preceded  it,  the  recently  bom  drama  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  a  most  important  and  impressive  novelty  :  and  so  assuredly 
it  would  have  been  regarded  by  Sol6n,  the  largest  mind  of  his 
own  age,  if  he  could  have  risen  again  a  century  and  a  quarter 
after  his  death,  to  witness  the  AntigonS  of  Sophokl^  the  Medea 
of  Euripid^  or  the  Archameis  of  Aristophands. 

Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  high  order  of 
imagination  and  judgment  required  for  the  construction  of  a 
drama  at  once  regular  and  effective.  This,  indeed,  is  no  small 
addition  to  Grecian  poetical  celebrity  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of 
Soldn,  AlksBus,  Sappho,  and  Stesichorus  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  epical  structure  of  the  Odyssey,  so  ancient  and  long 
acquired  to  the  Hellenic  world,  implies  a  reach  of  architectonic 
talent  quite  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  most  symmetrical 
drama  of  Sophokl^  The  great  innovation  of  the  dramatists 
consisted  in  the  rhetorical,  the  dialectical,  and  the  ethical  spirit 
which  they  breathed  into  their  poetry.  Of  all  this,  the  un- 
developed germ  doubtless  existed  in  the  previous  epic,  lyric,  and 
gnomic  composition ;  but  the  drama  stood  distinguished  from  all 
three  by  bringing  it  out  into  conspicuous  amplitude,  and  making 
it  the  substantive  means  of  effect  Instead  of  recounting  exploits 
achieved  or  sufferings  undergone  by  the  heroes — instead  of  pouring 
out  his  own  single-minded  impressions  in  reference  to  some  given 
event  or  juncture — ^the  tragic  poet  produces  the  mythical  persons 
themselves,  to  talk,  discuss,  accuse,  defend,  confute,  lament^ 
threaten,  advise,  persuade,  or  appease,  among  one  another,  but 
before  the  audience.    In  the  dra/ma  (a  singular  misnomer)  nothing 
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k  actaaUj  done :  all  is  talk,  aaBaming  what  is  done  as  passiii^  or 
as  having  passed,  elsewhere.  The  dramatic  poet,  spei^dng  con- 
tinuall  J,  but  each  moment  through  a  different  character,  carries 
on  the  purpose  of  each  of  his  characters  hj  words  calculated  to 
influence  i^e  other  characters  and  appropriate  to  each  successive 
juncture.  Here  are  rhetorical  exigences  from  b^inning  to  end  ;^ 
while  since  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  turns  upon  some 
contention  or  struggle  carried  on  by  speech — since  debate,  con- 
sultation, and  retort  never  cease — since  every  character,  good  or 
evil,  temperate  or  violent,  must  be  supplied  with  suitable 
language  to  defend  his  proceedings,  to  attack  or  repel  opponents, 
and  generaUy  to  make  good  the  relative  importance  assigned  to 
him — ^here  again  dialectical  skill  in  no  small  degree  is  indis- 
praisable. 

Lastly,  the  strengtib  and  variety  of  ethical  sentiment  infused 
into  the  Grecian  tragedy  are  among  the  most  remark-  ethical 
able  characteristics  which  distingmsh  it  from  the  f®^???'** 
anterior  forms  of  poetry.     ''  To  do  or  suffer  terrible  and  debate 
things "  is  pronounced  by  Aristotle  to  be  its  proper  jStS^e 
subject-matter ;  and  the  internal  mind  and  motives  of  diama. 
the  doer  or  sufferer,  on  which  the  ethical  interest  fastens,  are 
laid  open  by  the  Qreek  tragedians  with  an  impressive  minuteness 
which  neither  the  epic  nor  the  lyric  could  possibly  parallel 
Moreover,  the  appropriate  subject-matter  of  tragedy  is  pregnant 
not  only  with  ethical  sympathy,  but  also  with  ethical  debate  and 
speculation.    Characters  of  mixed  good  and  evil — distinct  rules 
of  duty,  one  conflicting  with  the  other — wrong  done,  and  justified 
to  the  conscience  of  the  doer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  spectator,  by 
previous  wrong  suffered, — all  these  are  the  fevourite  themes  of 
.^schylus  and  his  two  great  successors.    Klyteemnestra  kills  her 
husbuid  Agamemndn  on  his  return  from  Troy :  her  defence  is, 
that  he  had  deserved  this  treatment  at  her  hands  for  having 
sacrificed  his  own  and  her  daughter  Iphigeneia.    Her  son  Orestes 
Villa  her,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the  duty  of  avenging  his 
fftther,  and  even  under  the  sanction  of  Ax)ollo.    The  retributive 
Eumenides  pursue  him  for  the  deed,  and  iEschylus  brings  all  the 
parties  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  with  AthSn§  as  president ; 

1  Bespectiiic  the  rhetorical  cast  of       Plato  diaapproTes  of  tragedy  on  the 
tngedy,  see  Plato,  Oorg.  c.  57,  p.  502  D.    aame  gronnds  as  of  rhetoric. 
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where  the  case,  being  fairly  argued,  with  the  Eumenides  as 
accusers  and  Apollo  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  ends  by  an 
equality  of  votes  in  the  court :  upon  which  AthdnS  gives  her 
casting-vote  to  absolve  Orest^  Again,  let  any  man  note  the 
conflicting  obligations  which  Sophokles  so  forcibly  brings  in  his 
beautiful  drama  of  the  Antigon^.  Kre6n  directs  that  the  body 
of  Polyneikfis,  as  a  traitor  and  recent  invader  of  the  country, 
shall  remain  unburied :  Antigoni,  sister  of  PolyneikSs,  denounces 
such  interdict  as  impious,  and  violates  it,  under  an  overruling 
persuasion  of  fraternal  duty.  Kre6n  having  ordered  her  to  be 
buried  alive,  his  youthful  son  Heemon,  her  betrothed  lover,  is 
plunged  into  a  heartrending  conflict  between  abhorrence  of  such 
cruelty  on  the  one  side,  and  submission  to  his  father  on  the  other. 
Sophoklfis  sets  forth  both  these  contending  rules  of  duty  in  an 
elaborate  scene  of  dialogue  between  the  father  and  the  son.  Here 
are  two  rules  both  sacred  and  respectable,  but  the  one  of  which 
cannot  be  observed  without  violating  the  other.  Since  a  choice 
must  be  made,  which  of  the  two  ought  a  good  man  to  obey  1 . 
This  is  a  point  which  the  great  poet  is  well  pleased  to  leave 
undetermined.  But  if  there  be  any  among  the  audience  in  whom 
the  least  impulse  of  intellectual  speculation  is  alive,  he  will  by 
no  means  leave  it  so^  without  some  mental  effort  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  to  discover  some  grand  and  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple from  whence  all  the  moral  rules  emanate — a  principle  such  as 
may  instruct  his  conscience  in  those  cases  generally,  of  not  im- 
frequent  occurrence,  wherein  two  obligations  conflict  with  each 
other.  The  tragedian  not  only  appeals  more  powerfully  to  the 
ethical  sentiment  than  poetry  had  ever  done  before,  but  also, 
by  raising  these  grave  and  touching  questions,  addresses  a 
stimulus  and  challenge  to  the  intellect,  spurring  it  on  to  ethical 
speculation. 

Putting  all  these  points  together,  we  see  how  much  wider  was 
,j^  ^  the  intellectual  range  of  tragedy,  and  how  considerable 

f onned  the  is  the  mental  progress  which  it  betokens,  as  compared 
^sitiou  wi^  t^®  lyric  and  gnomic  poetry,  or  with  the  Seven 
torhetorJc,  Wia&  Men  and  their  authoritative  aphorisms,  which 
and  ethical  formed  the  glory  and  marked  the  limit  of  the  pre- 
p  osophy.  ^^j^g  century.  In  place  of  unexpanded  results,  or 
the  mere  communication  of  single-minded  sentiment,  we  have 
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even  in  JB^schyins,  the  earliest  of  the  great  tragedianB,  a  large 
latitade  of  dissent  and  debate— 41  shifting  point  of  yiew — a 
case  better  or  worse,  made  out  for  distinct  and  contending 
parties — and  a  divination  of  the  future  advent  of  sovereign 
and  instructed  reason.  It  was  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  trc^edy  that  Grecian  literature  passed  into  the  Rhetoric, 
Dialectics,  and  Ethical  speculation,  which  marked  the  fifth 
century  b.o. 

Other  simultaneous  causes,  arising  directly  out  of  the  business 
of  real  life,  contributed  to  the  generation  of  these  -,^„ 
same  capacities  and  studies.     The  fifth  century  B.a   Taiaeand 
is  the  first  century  of  democracy,  at  Athens,  at  Sicily,  SJetoriSl**' 
and  elsewliere :  moreover,  at  that  period,  beginning  aocom- 
firotn  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  Persian  invasions  of  "^        *° 
Greece,    the  political  relations  between  one  Grecian  city  and 
another  became  more  complicated,  as  well  as  more  continuous ; 
requiring  a  greater  measure  of  talent  in  the  public  men  who 
managed  them.    Without  some  power  of  persuading  or  confuting 
— of  defending  himself  i^ainst  accusation,  or,  in  case  of  need, 
accusing  others — ^no  man  could  possibly  hold  an  ascendant  posi- 
tion.    He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent  for  private, 
informal  conversations  to  satisfy  his  own  political  partisans, 
than  for  addressing  the   public  assembly  formally  convoked. 
Even  as  commanding  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without  any  laws  of  war 
or  habits  of  professional  discipline,  his  power  of  keeping  up  the 
good  humour,  confidence,  and  prompt  obedience  of  his  men, 
depended  not  a  little  on  his  command  of  speech.^    Nor  was  it 
only  to  the  leaders  in  political  life  that  such  an  accomplishment 
was  indispensabla     In  all  the  democracies— <and  probably  in 
several  governments  which  were  not  democracies  but  oligarchies 
of  an  open  character — ^the  courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less 
numerous,  and   the   procedure   oral  and   public :    in  Athens 
especially,  the  Dikasteries  (whose  constitution  has  been  explained 
in  a  former  chapter)  were  both  very  numerous,  and  paid  for 
attendance.     Every  citizen  had  to  go  before  them  in  person, 
without  being  able  to  send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he 
either  required  redress  for  wrong  offered  to  himself,  or  was 

iSee  the    disooane  of   Soknttte,    the  duties  of  a  oommander  (Xen.  Mem. 
hisistbig  upon  this  point,  as  part  of   iii.  8, 11). 
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accused  of  wrong  by  another.^  There  was  no  man,  therefore, 
who  might  not  be  cast  or  condemned,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit,  even 
with  right  on  his  side,  unless  he  possessed  some  powers  of  speech 
to  unfold  his  case  to  the  Dikasts,  as  well  as  to  confute  the  fjolse- 
hoods  and  disentangle  the  sophistry  of  an  opponent.  Moreover, 
to  any  man  of  known  family  and  station,  it  would  be  a  humilia- 
tion hardly  less  painful  than  the  loss  of  the  cause,  when  standing 
before  the  Dikastery  with  friends  and  enemies  around  him,  to 
find  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  a  discourse  without 
halting  or  confusion.  To  meet  such  liabilities,  from  which  no 
citizen,  rich  or  poor,  was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in  speech 
became  not  less  essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms.  With- 
out the  latter,  he  could  not  do  his  duty  as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks 
for  the  defence  of  his  country  ;  without  the  former,  he  could  not 
escape  danger  to  his  fortune  or  honour,  and  humiliation  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Mends,  if  called  before  a  Dikastery ;  nor  could  he 
lend  assistance  to  any  of  those  friends  who  might  be  placed  under 
the  like  necessity. 

Here  then  were  ample  motives,  arising  out  of  practical  pru- 
dence not  less  than  from  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  both  continuous  harangue  and  of  concise  argumenta- 
tion, or  interrogation  and  reply : '  motives  for  all,  to  acquire  a 
certain  moderate  aptitude  in  tiie  use  of  these  weapons — ^for  the 
ambitious  few,  to  devote  much  labour  and  to  shine  as  accom- 
plished orators. 

Such  political  and  social  motives,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
Bhetoric  ^^oiig^  acting  very  forcibly  at  Athens,  were  by  no 
and  means  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  prevailed  more  or  less 

^  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  cities,  espe- 

cially in  Sicily,  when  all  the  Governments  became  popularized 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gelouian  dynasty.    And  it  was  in 

1  This  neoeasity  of  some  rhetorical  me  mecumque  visdsset,  naper  est  domi 

acoompliahments  is  enforced  not  less  meeo  mortuus.     A  quo  qunm  in  aliis 

emphatically  by  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  rebus,  tum  studiosissime  in  dialectic^ 

i.  1,  8)  than  by  Kailiklds  in  the  Qorgiaa  versabar ;  quce  qtuui  eontracta  et  ctstricta 

of  Plato,  c.  91.  p  486  B.  doqtbenHa  putaruUi  e»t ;  sine  qu&  etiam 

3  See  the  description  which  Cicero  tu,  Brute,  Judicavisti,  te  illam  justam 

gives  of  his  own  laborious  oratorical  eloquentiam,  qnam  dialKticam  dilator 

training :—  tarn  esse  putant,  consequi  non  posse. 

**  Ego  hoc  tempore  omni,  noctes  et  Huic  ego  doctori,  et  ejus  artibus  variis 

dies,  in  omnium  doctrinarum  medxta-  et  multis.  ita  eram  tamen  deditus,  ut 

tione  Tsrsabar.     Eram    cum    Btoico  ab  ezercitationibus    oratoriis    nullus 

Diodoto,  qui  cum  habitarisset  apud  diesvacaret"  (Cicero,  Brutus,  00, 809.) 
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Sicily  and  Italy  that  the  first  individnals  aroee  who  acquiied 
permanent  name  both  in  Rhetoric  and  Dialectics;  Empedokldsof 
Agrigentum  in  the  former — ^Zeno  of  Elea  (in  Italy)  in  the  latter.^ 

But  these  distingaished  men  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics, 
and  both  on  the  popular  side;  Empedoklls  against 
an  oligarchy,  Zeno  against  a  despot  But  both  also  ^^^  of 
were  yet  more  distinguished  as  philosophers;  and  ^jS!^^''™ 
the  dialectical  impulse  in  Zeno,  if  not  the  rhetori-  in  the  The- 
cal impulse  in  Bmpedokl^,  came  more  from  his  ^^^t 
philosophy  than  from  his  politics.  JBmpedoklds  (about 
470 — 440  &a)appear8to  have  held  intercourse  at  least,  if  not  partial 
communion  of  doctrine,  with  the  dispersed  philosophers  of  the 
Pythagorean  league  ;  the  violent  subversion  of  which,  at  Eroton 
and  elsewhere,  I  have  related  in  a  previous  chapter.'  He  con- 
structed a  system  of  physics  and  cosmogony,  distinguished  for 
first  broaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  Elements,  and  set  forth 
in  a  poem  composed  by  himself :  besides  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  much  of  the  mystical  tone  and  miraculous  pretensions  of 
Pythagoras ;  professing  not  only  to  cure  pestilence  and  other 
distempers,  but  to  teach  how  old  age  might  be  averted  and  the 
dead  raised  from  Hades — to  prophesy — and  to  raise  and  calm  the 
winds  at  his  pleasure.'  Qoigias  his  pupil  deposed  that  he  had 
been  presait  at  the  magical  ceremonies  of  Empedoklis.  The 
impressive  character  of  his  poem  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
admiration  of  Lucretius,^  and  the  rhetoric  ascribed  to  him  may 
have  consisted  mainly  in  oral  teaching  or  exposition  of  the  same 
doctrines.  Tisias  and  Koraz  of  Syracuse,  who  are  also  mentioned 
as  the  first  teachers  of  rhetoric — ^and  the  first  who  made  known 
any  precepts  about  the  rhetorical  practice — ^were  his  contem- 
poraries ;  while  the  celebrated  Qorgias  was  his  pupiL 

The  dialectical  movement  emanated  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Meatic  school  of  philosophers — Zeno,  and  his  con-  zenoof 
temporary  the  Samian  MeHssus  (460 — 440  B.a)-"if  Elea-;fl»t 
not  from  their  common  teacher  Parmenid^    Melissus  dialectical 
also,  as  well  as  Zeno  and  EmpedoklSs,  was  a  distin-  ™o^e™«nt 

1  AiJstoteL  ap.  Diog.  La^rt  viii.  67.  pretensions. 

9  See  vol.  ir.  ch.  zxxiT.  See  Brandis.  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Bom. 

s  Diog.  La«rt.  viii.  68,  60,  who  gives  Philos.  part  L  sect  47,  48,   p.  192 ; 

a  remarkable  extract  from  the  poem  Stnrz.  ad  Empedodis  Fragm.  p.  SO. 
of  Empedoklds,  attesting  these  large        4  De  Benun  NaturiL,  L  719. 
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guifihed   dfdzen   as  well   as   a   philosopher,  having   been   iii 
command  of  the  Samian  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  having  in  that  capacity  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Athenians. 
All  the  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century  B.a,  prior  to  SokratSs, 

inheriting  from  their  earliest  poetical  predecessors  the 
■cbool—  "^^ast  and  unmeasured  problems  which  had  once  been 
^^«-         solved  by  the  supposition  of  divine  or  superhuman 

agents,  contemplated  the  world,  physical  and  moral, 
all  in  a  mass,  and  applied  their  minds  to  find  some  hypothesis 
which  would  give  explanation  of  this  totality,^  or  at  least  appease 
curiosity  by  something  which  looked  like  an  explanation.  What 
were  the  elements  out  of  which  sensible  things  were  made  1  What 
was  the  initial  cause  or  principle  of  those  changes  which  appeared 
to  our  senses  ?  What  was  change  ? — ^was  it  generation  or  something 
integrally  new,  and  destruction  of  something  pre-existent — or  was 
it  a  decomposition  and  recombination  of  elements  still  continuing  ? 
The  theories  of  the  various  Ionic  philosophers  and  of  Empedokl6s 
after  them,  admitting  one,  two,  or  four  elementary  substances, 
with  Fnendship  and  Enmity  to  serve  as  causes  of  motion  or 
change — the  Homoeomeries  of  Anaxagoras,  with  Nous  or  Intelli- 
gence as  the  stirring  and  regularizing  agent — the  atoms  and  void 
of  Leukippus  and  Demokritus— all  these  were  different  hypo- 
theses answering  to  a  similar  vein  of  thought.  All  of  them, 
though  assuming  that  the  sensible  appearances  of  things  were 
delusive  and  perplexing,  nevertheless  were  borrowed  more  or 
less  directly  from  some  of  these  appearances,  which  were 
employed  to  explain  Mid  illustrate  the  whole  theory,  and  served 
to  render  it  plausible  when  stated  as  well  as  to  defend  it  against 
attack.  But  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  school — ^first 
Xenophan§s,  and  after  him  Farmenidls— took  a  distinct  path  of 
their  own.    To  find  that  which  was  real,  and  which  lay  as  it 

1  Some  •striking  lines  of  Empedoklds  Uavaov  Bi  ^a>^s  apiov  fUpos  a9p^<ra»rt9, 

are  preserved  by  Sextus   Empiricns.  *QKVfjLopoi,  Kawolo  SUriv  ap0evTe«,  air- 
adv.  Mathemat.  TiL  115,  to  the  effect       tnrav 

that  every  individual  man  gets  through  Avrb  fi6vov  ireia0tfvTe$,  orw  irpo<riKvp<nv 
his  short  life,  with  no  more  knowledge       tKocrrotf 

than  is  comprised  in  his  own  slender  Uivrocr'  i\avv6§itvot.,    rh  Si  o^Aov  ivt^ 
fraction  of  observation  and  experience :      ^^tm  etjteiv 

he.  stmggles  in  vain  to  find  out  and  Avrut  •  ovr'  eiriSepKrcL  rdi*  avSpdinVf  ovr* 
explain  vhe  totality— but  neither  eye,       eireucovara, 

nor  ear,  nor  reason  can  assist  him—  Ovre  v6^  irepi\i)irri. 
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were  concealed  behind  or  under  the  delnsiye  phsenomena  of 
oense,  they  had  recourse  only  to  mental  abstractions.  They 
supposed  a  Substance  or  Something  not  perceivable  by  sense, 
1>ut  only  cogitable  or  conceivable  by  reason ;  a  One  and  All, 
continuous  and  finite,  which  was  not  only  real  and  self-existent, 
but  was  the  only  reality — eternal,  immovable  and  unchangeable, 
and  the  only  matter  knowable.  The  phsBnomena  of  sense, 
which  bega9  and  ended  one  after  the  other  (they  thought),  were 
essentially  delusive,  uncertain,  contradictory  among  themselves, 
and  open  to  endless  diversity  of  opinion.^  Upon  these,  neverthe- 
less, they  announced  an  opinion ;  adopting  two  elements — ^heat 
and  cold,  or  light  and  darkness. 

Parmenid^  set  forth  this  doctrine  of  the  One  and  All  in  a 
poem,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments  now  remain, 
so  that  we  understand  very  imperfectly  the  positive  MeiisBus— 
arguments  employed  to  recommend  it    The  matter  ^^Jftta^ 
of  truth  and  knowledge,  such  as  he  alone  admitted,  was  ^poi^  the 
altogether  removed  from  the  senses  and  divested  of  oF»^e- 
sensible  properties,  so  as  to  be  conceived  only  as  an  '^^^ 
Ens  Rationis,  and  described  and  discussed  only  in  the  most 
general  words   of  the   language.      The   exposition   given  by 
ParmenidSs  in  his  poem,'  though  complimented  by  Plato,  was 
vehemently  controverted  by  others,  who  deduced  from  it  many 
contradictions  and  absurdities.    As  a  part  of  his  reply, — and 
doubtless  the  strongest  part, — Parmenid^    retorted  upon  his 
adversaries^an  example  followed  by  his  pupil  Zeno  with  still 
greater  acuteness  and    success.      Those  who  controverted  his 
ontological  theory — ^that  the  real,  ultra-phsenomenal  substance 
was  One— afl&rmed  it  to  be  not  One,  but  Many;    divisible, 
movable,  changeable,  &c    Zeno  attacked  this  latter  theory,  and 
proved  that  it  led  to  contradictions  and  absurdities  still  greater 
than  those  involved  in  the  proposition  of  Parmenidds.'    He 

1  See  Parmenldii  Fraffmenta,   ed.  tv  ^  cTvat  rb  vay^  km  roihwr  rtx^^pia 

Kanrten,  ▼.  80,  56,  60 :  also  the  Bia-  irap^eif  xaXm  re  xal  e9,  Ac. 
flertation  annexed  by  Karsten,  sect.  8,        >  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the 

4,  p.  148  ieq. ;  sect.  19.  p.  221  teq,  Parmenidto  of  Plato,  p.  128  B,  G,  D. 

Compare  also  Mullach's  edition  of         'J&(rTi  ii  t6  yt  akrfiis  fio^BtLdnt  ravra 

the  same  FragmentB,  annexed  to  his  ri  ypofqiara  ry  Jlapfuviiov  X6vy^  n-po? 

edition  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  De  rovf  cir(x«(povvra«  ainhv  Kttiufetly,  i»t 

Melisao,  Xenophane,  et  Gorgift,  p.  144.  ci  cr  evrt,  iroXAi  ical  yeXota  wfipaUvtt, 


S  Plato,  Parmenidds,  p.  128  B.     <rv    vivx^iv  np  \6y«f  koX  ivavria  avr^ 
lUy  {Parmenidds)  yap  iv  roU  miiiiuunv    nXtfyct  ^  o2v  rovro  n  ypdmia  irpb«  rot^t 
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impagned  the  testimony  of  sense,  afl&rming  that  it  furmshed 
premises  for  conclusions  which  contradicted  each  other,  and  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  trust.^  Parmenid^'  had  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  real  change  either  of  place  or  colour :  Zeno 
maintained  change  of  place  or  motion  to  be  impossible  and  self- 
contradictory  ;  propounding  many  logical  dif&culties,  derived 
from  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  against  some  of  the  most 
obvious  affirmations  respecting  sensible  phenomena.  MeHssus 
appears  to  have  argued  in  a  vein  similar  to  that  of  Zeno,  though 
with  mnch  less  acuteness  ;  demonstrating  indirectly  the  doctrine 
of  Parmenid^  by  deducing  impossible  inferences  from  the  con- 
trary hypothesis.' 

Zeno   published   a   treatise   to    maintain   the   thesis  above 

described,  which  he  also  upheld  by  personal  conver- 
Zenoat  ^  ,    :,.  .  .  -i     v^i        ^ 

Athens— his  sations  and  dlBcnssions,  in  a  manner  doubtless  far 

ti^^b^  more  efficacious  than  his  writing  ;  the  oral  teaching 
with  of  these  early  philosophers  being  their  recdly  impres- 

andwith  sive  manifestation.  His  subtle  dialectic  arguments 
Sokratte.  ^^^^  j^^^  ^j^^j  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  in  confuting  them  more  or  less  successfully,  but  have 
even  descended  to  modem  times  as  ff  fire  not  yet  extinguished.^ 
The  great  effect  produced  among  the  speculative  minds  of  Greece 
by  his  writing  and  conversation,  is  attested  both  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  He  visited  Athens,  gave  instruction  to  some  eminent 
Athenians,  for  high  pay,  and  is  said  to  have  conversed  both 
with  Perikl^  and  with  SokratSs,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
very  young,  probably  between  450 — 440  B.C.' 

TO.  iroAAa  Atfyovrof,  icat  avraKoSl-  Simplicias  (in  his  oommentary  on 

8(tf<ri    ravra    leal    irAc^w,    rovro  Aristot.  Physic,  p.  255)  says  that  Zeno 

^vKdfvevov  Hii^ovv,  mc  cri  ytKoi.6-  first   composed    written    dialogues— 

repa  ira<rxoi   &v  avritv  ^  viro-  which  cannot  be    belicTcd    withoat 

Otcrii — 1)    ci    voAAd    ivrli^^   ii  more    certain    evidence.       He    also 

rov  iy  clya»,  e£  ri«  iKavM«  iw  piuticnlarizes  a  puzzling  question  ad- 

c  f  I  o  (.  dressed  by  Zeno  to  Protagoras.     See 

I  Plato,  Phsedrus,  c  44,  p.  261  D.  Brandis.   Gesch.   der    Gnech.    B5m. 

See  the  citations  in  Brandis,  Gesch.  Philos.  L  p.  409— Zeno  ISiov  fUy  oUiw 

der  Gr.  Bom.  Philosophic,  part  L  p.  j^«9cro  (sc.  vcpl  t»v  wavn^v),  tfu|v^tf« 

417  9eq,  Ot  wtpl  rovrwv  <irl  wktiov.      FUltarch. 

3  Parmenid.  Fragm.  y.  101,  ed.  Mul-  ap.  Bnsebium,  Prsopar.  SvamreL  L  28  D. 

lach.  B  Ck>mpare  Plutarch,  PerOdes,  c.  8 ; 

sSee  the  Fragments  of  Melissus  Plato,  Parmenidte,  pp.  126, 127 ;  Plato, 

collected  by  Mul&ch,  in  his  publica.  AUdbiad.  i.  ch.  14.  p.  119  A. 

tion  cited  in  a  previous  note,  p.  81  »eq.  That  Sokratte  nad  in  his  youth  con- 

*  The  reader  will  see  this  in  Bayle^s  versed  with  Parmenidte.   when  the 

Dictionary— article,  Zeno  of  Blea.  latter  was  an  old  man,  is  stated  by 
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His   appearance   constitutes  a  remarkable   lera   in  Grecian 
philosophy,  because  he  first  brought  out  the  extra- 
ordinary aggressive  or  negative  force  of  the  dialectic  SaSfesta- 
method.    In  this  discussion  respecting  the  One  and  ^on  Mid 
the  Many,  positive  grounds  on  either  side  were  alike  efficacy  of 
scanty  :  each  party  had  to  set  forth  the  contradictions  ^  arm^ 
deducible  from  the  opposite  hypothesis,  and  Zeno  ^^'^^ 
professed  to  show  that  those  of  his  opponents  were 
the  more  flagrant.    We  thus  see  that  along  with  the  methodized 
question  and  answer,  or  dialectic  method,  employed  from  hence- 
forward  more  and  more  in  philosophical  inquiries,  comes  out  at 
the  same  time  the  negative  tendency,  the  probiug,  testing,  and 
scrutinizing  force,  of  Grecian  speculation.    The  negative  side  of 
Grecian  speculation  stands  quite  as  promiaently  marked,  and 
occupies  as  large  a  measure  of  the  intellectual  force  of  their 
philosophers,  as  the  positive  side.    It  is  not  simply  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion,  sustained  by  a  certain  measure  of  plausible  premise — 
and  then  to  proclaim  it  as  an  authoritative  dogma,  silencing  or 
disparaging  all  objectors — that  Grecian  speculation  aspires.    To 
unmask  not  only  positive  falsehood,  but  even  affirmation  without 
evidence,  exaggerated  confidence  in  what  was  only  doubtful,  and 
show  of  knowledge  without  the  reality — to  look  at  a  problem  on 
all  sides,  and  set  forth  all  the  difficulties  attending  its  solution — 
to  take  account  of  deductions  from  the  affirmative  evidence,  even 
in  the  case  of  conclusions  accepted  as  true  upon  the  balance — all 
this  will  be  found  pervading  the  march  of  their  greatest  thinkers. 


Plato  more  than  once,  over  and  above 
his  dialogue  called  PannenidSs,  which 
professes  to  givea  conversation  between 
the  two,  as  well  as  with  Zeno.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Brandis.  and 
Karsten,  in  thinking  that  this  is 
better  evidence  about  the  date  of  Par- 
menidds  than  any  of  the  vague  indica- 
tions which  appear  to  contradict  it,  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  elsewhere.  But 
it  will  be  hardly  proper  to  place  the 
conversation  between  Parmenidds  and 
Sokratds  (as  Mr.  Clinton  places  it 
— FaBt.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  c.  21,  p.  S64)  at 
a  time  when  Sokratra  was  omy  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  ideas  which  the 
ancients  had  about  youthful  propriety 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  part  in 
conversation  with  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher, at  00  early  an  age  as  fifteen. 


when  he  would  not  yet  be  entered  on 
the  roll  of  citizens,  or  be  qualified  for 
the  smallest  function,  military  or  civil. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  SokratSs  must 
have  been  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age  when  he  thus  conversed  with  Paj> 
menidds. 

Sokiatds  was  bom  in  409  B.C.  (per- 
haps 468  B.C.);  he  would  therefore  be 
twentv  years  of  age  in  449.  Assuming 
the  visit  of  Parmenidds  to  Athens  to 
have  been  in  448  B.C.,  since  he  was 
then  sixty-five  years  of  age,  he  would 
be  bom  in  613  b.c.  It  is  objected  that, 
if  tins  date  be  admitted,  Parmenidda 
could  not  have  been  a  pupil  of  Xeno- 
phands :  we  should  thus  be  compelled 
to  admit  (which  perhaps  is  the  truth) 
that  he  learned  the  doctrine  of  Xeno- 
phands  at  second-hand. 
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As  a  condition  of  all  progressiye  philoeophy,  it  is  not  less  essential 
that  the  grounds  of  negation  shonld  be  freely  exposed  than  the 
pounds  of  affirmation.  We  shall  find  the  two  going  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  negative  vein  indeed  the  more  impressive  and 
characteristic  of  the  two,  from  Zeno  downwards  in  our  history. 
In  one  of  the  earliest  memoranda  illustrative  of  Grecian  dialectics 
— ^the  sentences  wherein  Plato  represents  Parmenidls  and  Zeno 
as  bequeathing  their  mantle  to  the  youthful  Sokratds,  and  giving 
him  precepts  for  successfully  prosecuting  those  researches  which 
hlB  marked  inquisitive  impulse  promised — this  large  and  com- 
prehensive point  of  view  is  emphatically  inculcated.  He  is 
admonished  to  set  before  him  both  sides  of  every  hypothesis,  and 
to  follow  out  both  the  negative  and  the  affirmative  chains  of 
■argument  with  equal  perseverance  and  equal  freedom  of  scrutiny; 
neither  daunted  by  the  adverse  opinions  around  him,  nor  deterred 
by  sneers  against  wasting  time  in  fruitiess  talk  ;  since  the  multi- 
tude are  ignorant  that  without  thus  travelling  round  all  sides  of 
■a  question,  no  assured  comprehension  of  the  truth  is  attainable.^ 

We  thus  find  ourselves,  from  the  year  450  rc.  downwards,  in 
presence  of  two  important  classes  of  men  in  Greece,  unknown  to 
Soldn  or  even  to  Kleisthenes — ^the  Rhetoricians  and  the  Dialec- 
ticians ;  for  whom  (as  has  been  shown)  the  ground  had  been 
:gradually  prepared  by  the  politics,  the  poetry,  and  the  specula- 
tion of  the  preceding  period. 

Both  these  two  novelties — ^like  the  poetry  and  other  accomplish- 
ments  of  this  memorable  race — grew  up  from. rude  indigenous 
beginnings,  under  native  stimulus  unborrowed  and  unassisted 
from  without.  The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt  to  assist 
And  improve  men  in  the  power  of  continuous  speech  as  addressed 

1  Plato,  Panneiiid.  pp.  186, 186.    Pu-  AAAa   xal,  d   ^^   ivn   rh   avrh 

menidda  speaks  to  Sokratds—KoAi^  fi^v  rovro,     vvoriBtcrBair-^i    poiikii 

olv  KoX  0cta,  c9  (<r9i,  ^  V/^^*  ^^  ^M'f  <  fiaXXov  yvtivaaO^vtu.    .     .    .     iyvoovot 

iirl  TOV9  Kioyovt  •  i\KV<rov  iii  a-avrhv  leal  yap  oi  iroAAol  ort  wtv  raih'i|f  ^  r^v  didL 

yvfJLvdcreti  futAAov  dtcL  n^v  tfoicov<nrf  ay-  wavrtv  dic^dSov  ical  irAamif,   aUTivarov 

fi^trrov  tXvai    koL    KoXovfitvtis  virb   -ntv  ivrvx6vTa  ry  dLAiftfei  vovv  irx*iv*     See 

voKKuv  ado\e<7Waf,  c<»f  in  v4oi  et*   «l  also     Plato's    Kratylos,     p.     428     E, 

Zi  tiTft  <re  fiia^cvf rroi  ii  aA^0eta.    rCt  olv  about  the  necessity  of  the  mvestlgator 

h  r/»6iro9,  ^avai  (jhv  XuKpa-ni),  &  Uop-  looking  both  before  and  behind— «^ 

^tvC8iit  rfji  yvuLvajo-Cas  s  o6toc,  eiirciv  (rov  wpocrcrtt  koX  bfriviru, 
Tlapfitvi6Tiv)  ovvtp  i}«ov<rar  Zi^fwi'ov.  .  .        See  also  the  Parmenidds.  p.  180  K— 

xpi)  ii  cat  r6de  en  wpbf  rovru  vkowIv,  In  which  Sokratte  is  warned  respecting 

fiT)    pl6v  ov.   ft  e<rrtv    <ica<rTov,  the  avBp^m»v  6d^a« — against  enslaving 

viroTt^e'fici'ov,  oricoireiv  rcL  (vm*  himseli  to  the  opinions  of  men :  com- 

fiaivovra  ix  rift  vro«^<rc«>«—  pare  Plato,  Sophlstds,  p.  227  B,  C. 
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to  assembled    numbers,  Buch  as  tihe  public   assembly  or  the 
dikastery  ;    it  was  therefore  a  species  of  training 
sought  for  by  men  of  active  pursuits  and  ambition,  and  diaiec- 
either  that  they  might  succeed  in  public  life,  or  that  ofacSJe" 
they  might  maintAin  their  rights  and  dignity  if  called  Ufe  and 
before  the  court  of  justice.    On  the  other  hand,  the  speciSation 
dialectic  business  had  no  direct  reference  to  public  Jite  uS^of 
life,  to   the  judicial  pleading,  or  to  any  assembled  inteUectnal 
large  number.    It  was  a  dialogue  carried  on  by  two        ^  ^' 
disputants,  usually  before  a  few  hearers,  to  unravel  some  ob- 
scurity, to  reduce  the  respondent  to  silence  and  contradiction,  to 
exercise  both  parties  in  mastery  of  the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  con- 
sequences of  some  problematical  assumption.   It  was  spontaneoua 
conversation^  systematized  and  turned  into  some  predetermined 
channel ;    furnishing  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and  a  means  of 
improvement  not  attainable  in  any  other  manner — furnishing  to 
some  also  a  source  of  profit  or  display.   It  opened  a  line  of  serious 
inteUectnal  pursuit  to  men  of  a  speculative  or  inquisitive  turn, 
who  were  deficient  in  voice,  in  boldness,  in  continuous  memory,, 
for  pnhlic  speaking;  or  who  desired  to  keep  themselves  apart 
from  the  poUtical  and  judicial  animosities  of  the  moment. 

Although  there  were  numerous  Athenians,  who  combined,  in 
various  proportions,  speculative  with  practical  study, 
yet^  genersdly  speaking,  the  two  veins  of  intellectual  a^h^ 
movement — one  towards  active  public  business,  the  ^^®J^^j 
other  towards  enlarged  opinions  and  greater  command  inteUectual 
of  speculative  truth,  with  its  evidences-— continued  yeinof 
simultaneous  and  separate.    There  subsisted  between  I^At^oB 
them  a  standing  polemical  controversy  and  a  spirit  of  hostUe  to' 
mutual  detraction.    If  Plato  despised  the  sophists  and 
the  rhetors,  Isokrates  thinks  himself  not  less  entitled  to  disparage- 
those  who  employed  their  time  in  debating  upon  the  unity  or 
plurality  of  virtue.^    Even  among  different  teachers,  in  the  same 

1  See  AristoteL  De  Sophist  Elenchis,        I  hold  it  for  certaiii  that  the  first  of 

c.  11,  p.  172,   ed.   Bekker;  and  his  these  paasaffes  is  intended  as  a  criticism 

Tqpica,    iz.   S,    p.    1&4 ;    where    the  npon  the  Platonic  dialogues  (as  in  Or. 

different   purposes    of    dialogue    are  t.  ad  Philip,  s.  84),  probably  the  second 

enumerated  and  distinguished.  passage  also.     Isokratds,  evidently  a 

3  See  Isokratto,  Orat.  z.,  Helense  cautious  and  timid  man,  avoids  men- 
Encomium,  s.  2 — 7 ;  compare  Orat.  zv.  tioning  the  names  of  contemporaries^ 
De  Permutatione,  of  the  same  author,  that  he  may  provoke  the  leas  animo- 
8. 90.  aity. 
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intellectual  walk,  also,  there  prevailed  but  too  often  an  acrimo- 
nious feeling  of  personal  rivalry,  which  laid  them  all  so  much  the 
more  open  to  assault  from  the  common  enemy  of  all  mental 
progress — a  feeling  of  jealous  ignorance,  stationary  or  wistfully 
retrospective,  of  no  mean  force  at  Athens,  as  in  every  other 
43ociety,  and  of  course  blended  at  Athens  with  the  indigenous 
•democratical  sentiment.  This  latter  sentiment^  of  antipathy  to 
new  ideas  and  new  mental  accomplishments  has  been  raised  into 
factitious  importance  by  the  comic  genius  of  Aristophanes,  whose 
point  of  view  modem  authors  have  too  often  accepted ;  thus 
■allowing  some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  Grecian  antiquity  to 
influence  their  manner  of  conceiving  the  facts.  Moreover,  they 
have  rarely  made  any  allowance  for  that  force  of  literary  and 
philosophical  antipathy,  which  was  no  less  real  and  constant  at 
Athens  than  the  political,  and  which  made  the  different  literary 
classes  or  individuals  perpetually  unjust  one  towards  another.* 
It  was  the  blessing  and  the  glory  of  Athens  that  every  man 
could  speak  out  his  sentiments  and  his  criticisms  with  a  freedom 
unparalleled  in  the  ancient  world,  and  hardly  paralleled  even  in 
the  modern,  in  which  a  vast  body  of  dissent  both  is,  and  always 
has  been,  condemned  to  absolute  silence.  But  this  known  lati- 
tude of  censure  ought  to  have  imposed  on  modem  authors  a 
peremptory  necessity  of  not  accepting  implicitly  the  censure  of 
■any  one,  where  the  party  inculpated  has  left  no  defence  ;  at  the 
very  least,  of  construing  the  censure  strictly,  and  aUowing  for  the 

ilsokratds  alludes  mnch  to  this    the    sncceas  of    Isokratte,  and  was 
Bentiment,  and  to  the  men  who  looked   himself  much  assailed  by  pupils  of 


upon  gymnastic  training  with  greater  the  latter,  Kephisoddrus  ana  others- 
favour  than  upon  philosophy,  m  the  as  well  as  by  Dikaearchus,  Eubulidfts, 
Orat.  ZY.  De  Permutatione,  s.  267  et  and  a  numerous  host  of  writers  in  the 
$eq.  A  large  portion  of  this  oration  is  same  tone — arparhv  oAov  rS»v  iniBeiUvmv 
in  fact  a  reply  to  accusations,  the  'Api<rroT^A«i :  see  the  Fragments  of 
same  as  those  preferred  against  mental  Diksearchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  ed.  Didot. 
cultivation  by  the  Aueaioc  A^os  in  — "  De  ingenio  eius  (observes  Cicero  in 
the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  947  »eq. —  reference  to  Epicurus,  de  Finibus,  ii 
favourite  topics  in  the  mouths  of  the  26,  80)  in  his  disputationibus,  non 
pugilists  "with  smashed  ears"  (Plato,  de  moribus,  quaeritur.  Sit  ista  in 
Oorgias,  c.  71,  p.  615  E,  rStv  ra  &Ta  Grsecorum  levitate  perversitas,  qui 
KaTtay6T»v).  maledictis  insectantur  eos,  a  quibus 

s  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  of  de    veritate    dissentiunt.''      This    is 

the  abundance  of  such  jealousies  and  a   taint   noway  peculiar    to    Orecian 

antipathies  during  the  times  of  Plato,  philosophical  controversy ;  but  it  has 

Aristotle,  and  Isokratds:  see  Stahr^s  nowhere  been  more  Infectious  than 

Aristotelia,  ch.    iii.    vol.    i.  pp.   87,  among    the    Greeks,    and     modem 

^  historians  cannot  be  too  much  on  their 

Aristotle  was  extremely  jealous  of  guard  against  it 
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point  of  view  from  which  it  proceeds.  From  inattention  to  this 
necessity,  almost  all  the  things  and  persons  of  Grecian  history  are 
presented  to  us  on  their  had  side  :  the  lihels  of  Aristophanes,  the 
sneers  of  Plato  and  Xenoph6n — even  the  interested  generalities 
of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  hefore  the  Dikastery — are  received 
with  Uttle  cross-examination  as  authentic  materials  for  history. 

If  ever  there  was  need  to  invoke  this  rare  sentiment  of  candour, 
it  is  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  persons  called 
Sophists,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appear  as  of  note;  the 
practical  teachers  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  misconceived  as  well 
as  misesteemed. 

The  primitive  education  at  Athens  consisted  of  two  hranches — 
gymnastics,  for  the  body  ;  music,  for  the  mind.    The  Gradual 
word  nvuMC  is  not  to  be  judged  according  to  the  JJ^J^fthe 
limited  signification  which  it  now  bears.    It  compre-   field  of 
hended  from  the  beginning  everything  appertaining  at  AtheiuB— 
to  the   province  of  the  Nine    Muses — ^not  merely  ^J^^^ge 
learning  the  use  of  the  lyre,  or  how  to  bear  part  in  a  and  capa- 
chorus,  but  also  the  hearing,  learning,  and  repeating  mimical  ^ 
of  poetical  compositions,  as  weU  as  the  practice  of  t«aciierg. 
exact  and  el^ant  pronunciation — which  latter  accomplishment, 
in  a  language  like  the  Greek,  with  long  words,  measured  syllables, 
and  great  diversity  of   accentuation   between   one  word  and 
another,  must  have  been  tax  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  it  is 
in  any  modem  European  language.     As  the  range  of  ideas 
enlarged,  so  the  words  music  and  musical  teachers  acquired  an 
expanded  meaning,  so  as  to  comprehend  matter  of  instruction  at 
once  ampler  and  more  diversified.     During  the.  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.a,  at  Athens,  there  came  thus  to  be  found,  among 
the  musical  teachers,  men  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  and 
eminence ;  masters  of  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of 
the  age,  teaching  what  was  known  of  astronomy,  geography, 
and  physics,  and  capable  of  holding  dialectical  discussions  with 
their  pupils  upon  all  the  various' problems  then  afloat  among 
intellectual  men.    Of  this  character  were  Lamprus,  AgathoklSs, 
Pythokleid^  Damon,  &c     The  two  latter  were  instructors  of 
Periklds ;  and  Damon  was  even  rendered  so  unpopular  at  Athens, 
partly  by  his  large  and  free  speculations,  partly  through  the 
political  enemies  of  his  great  pupil,  that  he  was  ostracised,  or  at 
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least  sentenced  to  bani8liment.i  Sucli  men  were  competent  com- 
panions for  Anazagoras  and  Zeno,  and  employed  in  part  on  the 
same  studies,  the  field  of  acquired  knowledge  being  not  then 
large  enough  to  be  divided  into  separate  ezclusive  compartments. 
While  Euripidls  frequented  the  company  and  acquainted  himself 
with  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras,  Idn  of  Chios  (his  rival  as  a 
tragic  poet,  as  well  as  the  friend  of  Eim6n)  bestowed  so  much 
thought  upor  physical  subjects  as  then  conceived,  that  he  set  up 
a  theory  of  his  own,  propounding  the  doctrine  of  three  elements 
in  nature' — air,  fire,  and  earth. 
Now  such  musical  teachers  as  Damon  and  the  others  above- 
mentioned  were  Sophists,  not  merely  in  the  natural 
and  proper  Greek  sense  of  that  word,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  in  the  special  and  restricted  meaning 
which  Plato  afterwards  thought  proper  to  confer  upon 
it'  A  Sophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  was 
a  wise  man — a  clever  man — one  who  stood  prominently 
before  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of  some 
kind.  Thus  Soldn  and  Pythagoras  are  both  called  Sophists ; 
Thamyras,  the  skilful  bard,  is  called  a  Sophist :  *  Sokrates  is  so 
denominated,  not  merely  by  Aristophan^  but  by  JSschin^:'^ 


The 

Sophists- 
true  Greek 
meaning  of 
that  word- 
invidious 
sentiment 
implied 
ink. 


1  See  Plate  (Protagona,  c  8,  p.  816 
I)  ;  Laches,  o.  8,  p.  180  D :  Menexenus, 
c.  3,  p.  286  A ;  Alkiblad.  i.  c.  14,  p.  U8 
C^;  Plutarch,  Periklds.  c  4. 

Periklto  had  gone  tnrongh  dialectic 
practice  in  his  youth  (Xenoph.  Memor. 
I  2.  46). 

2  Isokratte,  Or.  zv.  l>e  Permntat.  s. 
287. 

Compare  Brandis,  Oesoh.  der  Or. 
B5m.  Philosophie.  part  L  a.  48,  p.  196. 

sisokratds  calls  both  Anaxagoras 
and  Damon  Sophists  (Or.  zr.  l>e  Perm. 
8.  251),  Plutar^,  Penklte,  c.  4.  b  6i 
AofUdF  iouctVt  oiepov  Stv  (ro^i<rri|«,  mara- 
iv€v9tu  fjLW  cic  rh  r^t  luvvuc-^t  ovoiml, 
inLKovirnfiMvoi  wpbt  rwt  voAAovc  t^v 
StLVornra. 

So  Protagoras  too(in  the  speech  put 
into  his  mouth  by  Plato.  Protag.  c.  8. 
p.  316)  says,  very  trolv,  that  there  had 
been  Sophists  from  the  earliest  times 
of  Greece.  But  he  says  also  (what 
Plutarch  says  in  the  citation  Just 
above)  that  these  earlier  men  refused, 
intentionally  and  deliberately,  to  call 
themselves  Sophists,  fbr  fear  of  the 
odium  attached  to  the  name,  and  that 


he  (Protagoras)  was  the  first  person  to 
call  himself  openly  a  Sophist 

The  denomination  by  which  a  man 
is  known,  however,  seldom  depends 
upon  himself,  but  upon  the  jg;eneral 
public,  and  mpon  his  critics,  mendly 
or  hostile,  llie  unfriendly  spirit  of 
Plato  did  much  mora  to  attach  the 
title  of  Sophists  specially  to  these 
teachers  than  any  assumption  of  thdr 
own. 

4Herodot.  L  29;  ii  49;  It.  06. 
IMogends  of  Apollonia.  oontemporacy 
of  Herodotus,  called  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophers or  physiologists  by  the  name 
Sophists :  see  Brandis,  Geschich.  der 
Gnech.  B5m.  Philosoph.  c  LYII.  note 
0.  About  Thamyras.  see  Welcker, 
Griech.  TragOd.  Sophoklte,  p.  421— 

Elr*  oiv  (ro^MTT^f  icaKa  vafiavaitav  x<* 
A»v,  Ac. 

Hie  oomlc  poet  Kratluua  called  all 
the  poets,  including  Homer  and  Hedod, 
vo^urraC:  see  the  Fragments  of  his 
drama  'ApytXoxoi  in  Memeke,  Fragnu 
Comicor.  Gneeor.  toI.  ii.  p.  16. 

sjischinte  oont.  Itmazch.   &  84. 
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Aristotle  himself  calls  Aristippus,  and  Xenoph6n  calls  Antisthen^ 
both  of  them  disciples  of  Sokratfe,  by  that  name  :  ^  Xenoph6n,* 
in  describing  a  collection  of  instructive  books,  calls  them  "  the 
writings  of  the  old  poets  and  Sophists,"  meaning  by  the  latter 
word  prose  writers  generally :  Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  Sophist, 
even  by  Isokratis : '  -ffischin^  (the  disciple  of  Sokrat^,  not  the 
orator)  was  so  denominated  by  his  contemporary  Lysias:* 
Isokrat^s  himself  was  harshly  criticized  as  a  Sophist,  and  defends 
both  himself  and  his  profession :  lastly,  Timon  (the  friend  and 
admirer  of  Pyrrho,  about  300—280  B.C.),  who  bitterly  satirized 
all  the  philosophers,  designated  them  all,  including  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  by  the  general  name  of  Sophists.*  In  this  large  and 
comprehensive  sense  the  word  was  originally  used,  and  always 
continued  to  be  so  understood,  among  the  general  public  But, 
along  with  this  idea,  the  title  Sophist  also  carried  with  it  or 
connoted  a  certain  invidious  feeling.  The  natural  temper  of  a 
people  generally  ignorant  towards  superior  intellect — the  same 
temper  which  led  to  those  charges  of  magic  so  frequent  in  the 
Middle  Ages — appears  to  be  a  union  of  admiration  with  some- 
thing  of  an  unfavourable  sentiment,*  dislike  or  apprehension,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  unless  where  the  latter  element  has  become 

.Aschinds  caUa  Demosthente  also  a  b.   14:  see  Heindoifs   note  on  the 

Sophiat,  c.  27.  BathydemnB  of  Plato,  p.  806  G,  a.  79. 

We  see  plainly  from  the  terma  in  Isokratds  is  spoken  of  as  a  Sophist  by 

Plato's  PoUticus,  c.  88,  p.  299  B—  Plutarch,  Qneest.  Sympos.  i.  1, 1,  p.  613. 
fMTcwpoAdyov,  aBoXttrxHv  riva  ffo^itrriiy         *  AthenSBUS,  xiL  p.  612  F  *,  Lysias, 

—that  both  SokratSs  and  Plato  himself  Fragm.  Bekk. 

were  designated  as  Sophists  by  the        ^  iMogen.  lASrt.  iz.  65.    imrm  vSv 

Athenian  public.  uoi,  oo-oi  iroAvirpdy/yiovc«  jvrc  ov^urroi 

1  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  lii  2,  p.  996 ;  (Diogen.  LaSrt  Yifi.  74). 

Xenoph.  Sympos.  It.  1.  Demetrius    of    TroezAn    numbered 

Aristippus  IS  said  to  have  been  the  Bmpedokl6s  as  a  Sophist.    Isokratte 

first  of  the  disciples  of  Sokratte  who  speaks  of  Empedokl6s,  I6n,  AlkmsBdn, 

took  money  for  instruction  (Diogen.  Parmenid^s,  Melissus,  Gorgias,  all  as 

Ladrt.  ii.  66).  oi    n-oAaiol    o-o^((rrat— all    as  having 

2  Xenoph.  Memor.  iy.  2, 1.  ypdiiuara  taught  different  ircpirroXoy lof  about  the 
iroAXd  avvi\tyijJv*»v  wotirrStv  r<  cat  <ro-  elements  of  the  physical  world  (Isok. 
^ivr&v  r&v  ev5o4C(/xairar<i>v.    ...  de  Permut.  S.  288). 

The  word  a-o^nrr&v  is  here  used  Just        >  Eurip.  Med.  288— 
in^  tbB  same  sense  as  rovs  Britravpovt 

rwv  irdAai  tro^uv  avSpStv,  oi)f  Xf^  3*  oihnO'  o(rri(  dipri^pwv  W^vk' 
imtiyoi  KartXiinv  iv  /3c/3Au>t¥  ypdi^avrcs,  oiV^Pt 

Ac  (Memor.  i.  6,  14).    It  is  used  in  a  IlatJtac  irepioro-wf  hcUSdcrKt<r$ai  vo^ovc. 

different  sense    in    another  passage  Xupl?  yap  oAAiys,  ^r  exovo-iv,  dpycaf , 

fi.  1,  11])  to  signify  teachers  who  gave  Wovov  irpb«  avrStv  dA^dvovo-t  iva^tvij. 
instruction    on    phvsical  and   astro- 
nomical subjects,  which  Sokratte  and        The  words  h  w€pnra-»i  ao^  seem  to 

Xenophdn  both  disapproved.  convey  the  same  unfriendly  sentiment 

^Isokratte,   Orat   v,  ad   Philipp.  as  the  word  ov^t^rvt 

7—3 
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neutralized  by  habitual  respect  for  an  established  profession  or 
station.  At  any  rate,  the  unfriendly  sentiment  is  so  often 
intended,  that  a  substantive  word,  in  which  it  is  implied  without 
the  necessity  of  any  annexed  predicate,  is  soon  found  conyenient 
Timon,  who  hated  the  philosophers,  thus  found  the  word  Sophist 
exactly  suitable,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  meaning,  to  his  purpose 
in  addressing  them. 
Now  when  (in  the  period  succeeding  450  b.o.)  the  rhetorical 
and  musical  teachers  came  to  stand  before  the  public 
at  Athens  in  such  increased  eminence,  they  of  course, 
as  well  as  other  men  intellectually  celebrated,  became 
designated  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Sophists.  But 
there  was  one  characteristic  peculiar  to  themselves 
whereby  they  drew  upon  themselves  a  double  measure 
of  that  invidious  sentiment  which  lay  wrapped  up  in 
the  name.  They  taught  for  pay  :  of  course  therefore 
the  most  eminent  among  them  taught  only  the  rich,  and  earned 
large  sums — a  &ct  naturally  provocative  of  envy,  to  some  extent, 
among  the  many  who  benefited  nothing  by  them,  but  still  more 
among  the  inferior  members  of  their  own  profession.  Even  great 
minds  like  SokratSs  and  Plato,  though  much  superior  to  any  such 
envy,  cherished  in  that  age  a  genuine  and  vehement  repugnance 
against  receiving  pay  for  teaching.    We  read  in  Xenophdn^  that 

1  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  2. 6.  In  another  A  r^  leaXw  xay aB&  woKCt^   waocn^Mi., 

passage,  the  Sophist  Antlphon  (whether  ravra  iroieiv  ^enoph.  Memor.  i.  6,  IS), 

this  is  the  celebiated  Antiphon  of  the  As  an  evidence  of  the  manners  and 

deme    Bhamnns   is   uncertain :    the  sentiments  of  the  af  e,  this  passage  is 

commentators  lean  to  the  negative)  is  extremely  remarkable.    Vanons  parts 

dMcribed  as  conTeredng  witii  Sokratds,  of  the  oration  of  JSschiute  against 

and  saying  that  Sokratto  of  course  Timarchns,  and  the  Symposion  of  Plato 

must  imagine  faJs  own  conversation  to  Cpp.  217;  218),  both  receive  and  give 

be  worth  nothing,  since  he  asked  no  fight  to  it. 

Srioe  from  his  scholars.     To  which  Among  the  namerous  passages  in 

okratds  replies—  which  Plato  expresses  his  dislike  and 

*a  'AyrMv,  iron  luuv  poiU^ai,  ri^v  contempt  of  teaching  for  money,  see 

Mpoy  KoX  liiv  vo^uuf  6noUi  ithf  «aXbv,  his  Sophistte,  c  9,  p.  ^8.    Plato  indeed 

&/uu>u»«  Sk  aJivxfiiiv,  iwr($t<rBai,  ctvoi.  thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a 

riiv  re  ydp  Mpov,  ii»  fUv  rev  apyvpiov  virtuous  man  to  accept  salary  for  the 

vw\]^  r^  jSovAoftiKy,  v6pvov  «6rbv  airo«ea-  discharge  of  any  public  du^ :  see  the 

Aovo-iy  cJty  U  rt«,  hv  &r  yv^  koUv  tc  Bepubhc,  L  19,  p.  S47.     The   comic 

Ki.ydBi6v    ipurt^v    ivrii,  rovrov   ^CXov  wnter  Ephippus,  however  (see  Athen- 

iovry  voiifrat,  mi^pova  voiiiCofUp.    xaX  SBUS  xi.  609 ;  Meineke.  Fr.  Com.  Gr.  iii. 

rifv  vo^lav  &<ravTt»9  rods  flip  p.  832),  taunts  the  disciples  of  Plato 

Ipyvplov   T&   fiovKoji,4v^    iru*  and  pupils  of  the  Academy  as  receivers 

Aovvrat,  vo^ivrat  Acrirtp  w6p-  of  pavfor  teaching;  making  evidently 

vovs  iwoKakovviv  S<m9  Zk,  tv  no    distinction    between    them    and 

iv  yy^cv^va  ivrc^  tUidvKttv  5,r»  &v  cxn  Thrasymachus  on  this  point.  Athensiis 

lyvBhy,  ^Ikap  1roMtra^  tovtqv  voiUCofuy,  construes  the  taunt  as  including  Plato 
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SokratSs  considered  such  a  bargaiii  as  notlimg  leas  tlian  servitude, 
robbing  the  teacher  of  all  free  choice  as  to  persons  or  proceeding ; 
and  that  he  assimilated  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pnpil  to 
that  between  two  lovers  or  two  intimate  friends,  which  was 
thoroughly  dishonoured,  robbed  of  its  charm  and  reciprocity,  and 
prevented  from  bringing  about  its  legitimate  reward  of  attach- 
ment and  devotion,  by  the  intervention  of  money  payment 
However  little  in  harmony  with  modem  ideas,^  such  was  the 
conscientious  sentiment  of  SokratSs  and  Plato,  who  therefore 
considered  the  name  Sophist,  denoting  intellectual  celebrity 
combined  with  an  odious  association,  as  pre-eminently  suitable  to 
the  leading  teachers  for  pay.  The  splendid  genius,  the  lasting 
influence,  and  the  reiterated  polemics  of  Plato  have  stamped  it 
upon  the  men  against  whom  he  wrote  as  if  it  were  their  recognized, 
legitimate,  and  peculiar  designation ;  though  it  is  certain  that  if, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  any  Athenian  had  been 
asked,  "  Who  are  the  principal  Sophists  in  your  city  1  **  he  would 
have  named  Sokrat^  among  the  first ;  for  Sokratis  was  at  once 
eminent  as  an  intellectual  teacher,  and  personally  unpopular,  not 
because  he  received  pay,  but  on  other  grounds  which  will  be 
hereafter  noticed;  and  this  was  the  precise  combination  of 
qualities  which  the  general  public  naturally  expressed  by  a 
Sophist  Moreover,  Plato  not  only  stole  the  name  out  of  general 
circulation  in  order  to  fasten  it  specially  upon  his  opponents  the 
paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it  express  discreditable 
attributes,  which  formed  no  part  of  its  primitive  and  recognized 
meaning,  and  were  altogether  distinct  from,  though  grafted  upon, 
the  vague  sentiment  of  dislike  associated  with  it  Aristotle, 
following  the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to  the  word  Sophist  a 
definition  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  it  bears  in  the 

himself;  which  goes  beyond  the  stxict  early  period  of    the  Empire.     The 

meaning  of  the  words.  Lex  Cincia  (passed  about  200  B.c.) 

lOyid,  dwelling   npon   the   same  prohibited   such   receipt   altogether, 

general    analogy    of    the    relations  In  practice,  as  we  might  expect,  the 

between  lovers  (Amores,  L   10,  88X  prohibition  came  to  be  more  and  more 

insists  on  the  baseness  of  accepting  evaded,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 

money  as  a  reward  for  pleadinjg  in  at  times  formally  renewed.    But  the 

behalf    of    persons    accused    bcaore  sentiment,    in   honourable    Romans, 

justice.     "  Turpe  reos  empt&  miseros  continued  unaltered  certainly  down  to 

defendere  linguA."— That  it  was  dis-  the  days  of  Tacitus.    See  Tacit.  Ann. 

honourable  to  receive  pay  for  judicial  xL  5—7 ;  livy.  xxxiv.  4.     A  limited 

pleading  was  the  general  idea  and  maximum  of  fee  was  first  permitted 

dominant  sentiment  of  the  Romans,  in  under  Claudius.    See  Walter,  Bom. 

the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  Becht,  s.  761. 
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modem  languages^ — "  an  impostrous  pretender  to  knowledge ;  a 
man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceit  and  of  getting  money  ".  And  he  did  this  at  a  time  when 
he  himself^  with  his  estimable  contemporary  Isokrates,  were 
considered  at  Athens  to  come  under  the  designation  of  Sophists, 
and  were  called  so  by  every  one  who  disliked  either  their  pro- 
fession or  their  persons.* 

Great  thinkers  and  writers,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  full 
j^^jj^j^  right  to  define  and  employ  words  in  a  sense  of  their 
csonceptions  own,  provided  they  give  due  notice.  But  it  is  essential 
Alto's  ^^  that  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  consequences 
uM^me  °^  ^^^^  change,  and  not  mistake  a  word  used  in  a  new 
word  sense  for  a  new  fact  or  phaenomenon.    The  age  with 

^  which  we  are  now  dealing  (the  last  half  of  the  fifth 

century  B.a)  is  commonly  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  the  age  of  Sokrates  and  the  Sophists.  The 
Sophists  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men,  or  sometimes  in 
language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal  set  or  school,  as  if  they 
r  then  sprang  up  in  Greece  for  the  first  time — ostentatious  impostors, 
flattering  and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal  gain, 
undermining  the  morality  of  Athens  public  and  private,  and  en- 
couraging their  pupils  to  the  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  ambition 
and  cupidity.  They  are  even  affirmed  to  have  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting the  general  morality,  so  that  Athens  had  become 
miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared  with  what  she  was  in  the  time 
of  Miltiadds  and  Aristeid^s.  Sokrates,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually 
described  as  a  holy  man  combating  and  exposing  these  false 

1  Aristot  Rhetoric.  L  1, 4— where  he  himself  as  such,  thoi^h  the  appellation 

explains  the  Sophist  to  be  a  person  was  one  which  he  did  not  like.     He 

who  has  the   same    powers  as  the  considers  himself  as  such,  as  well  aa 

Dialectician,  but  abuses  them  for  a  Gorgias— ol  icaXoi^/Mvot  o-o^torrat— sect, 

bad  purpose— :7  yip  o-o0i<miri),  ovk  iv  166, 169,  213,  231. 

T^SwdfieLf  oAA' jy  T)f  irpoflup^ovi.   .    .    .  Respecting  Aristotle,  we  have  only 

jjcei  Se,  (ro0«rTi|s  fiev,  Kara  rj^y  vpoaC-  to  read  (not  merely  the  passage  ca 

pe<nv,  6ia\tKTt,Khi  de,  ov  Kara  rnv  n-pooi-  Timon  cited  in  a  previous  note,  but 

pt<nv  a\Ka  Kari  r^v  Svvofjuv.    Agam  in  also)  the  bitter  Blander  of   Timnns 

the  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  de  (Frag-  70,  ed.  Didot,  Polybius,  xii.  8), 

Sophisticis  Elenchis— o  vo^ot^s*  j^pri-  who  called   him    o-o0t(rr)^y   &^t- 

fiari<rri}$  atrh  ^tuvofUir^   ow^CaSt   oAA*  fiaBii  Kal  fit(ri|rby  vvapxovra^ 

OVK  ovoT}?,  Ac.  Kal    rb    iroAvrt/uii|rov    larpetoi'  ^  aprCmi 

3  Respecting  Isokratds,  see  his  Orat  airoKeKActK^ra,  irpbs  6i  rovrot^,  ct?  waa-aat 

XV.  De   Permutatione,  wherein  it  is  AvArji/Kal  o-Kifiajve/uiireini8i|Kdra' irpbjM, 

evident  that  he  was  not  only  ranked  as  yatrrpCfiapyov,    oifiatyrirniv,    ivl    crT<S/xa 

a  Sophist  by  others,  but  also  considered  ^epofievov  iv  iraat. 
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prophets — standing  up  as  tJie  champion  of  morality  against 
their  insidious  artifices.^  Now,  though  the  appearance  of  a  man 
80  very  original  as  Sokrates  was  a  new  fact,  of  unspeakable 
importance,  the  appearance  of  the  Sophists  was  no  new  fact ; 
what  was  new  was  the  peculiar  use  of  an  old  word  which  Plato 
took  out  of  its  usual  meaning,  and  fastened  upon  the  eminent  paid 
teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age. 

The  paid  teachers,  with  whom,  under  the  name  of  The  Sophists, 
'^he  brings  Sokrates  into  controversy,  were  Protagoras  p^i^ 
of  Abdera,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  ^^^^^^g^^J 
Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodikus  of  Ke68,  Thrasymachus  of  the  Sokxa- 
CJhalkMon,  Euthydemus  and  Dionysod6rtis  of  Chios  :  pJo^lgoms, 
to  whom  Xenophdn  adds  Antiphon  of  Athens.  These  Gorgias,  Ac. 
men — whom  modern  writers  set  down  as  The  Sophists,  and 
denounce  as  the  mond  pestilence  of  their  age — ^were  not  dis- 
tinguished in  any  marked  or  generic  way  from  their  predecessors. 
Their  vocation  was  to  train  up  youth  for  the  duties,  the  pursuits, 
and  the  successes  of  active  life,  both  private  and  public.  Others 
had  done  this  before ;  but  these  teachers  brought  to  the  task  a 
larger  range  of  knowledge,  with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  scientific 
and  other  topics — not  only  more  impressive  powers  of  composi- 
tion and  speech,  serving  as  a  personal  example  to  the  pupil,  but 
also  a  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  good  speaking,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  precepts  conducive  to  that  accomplishment  ^ — a 
considerable  treasure  of  accumulated  thought  on  moral  and 
political  subjects,  calculated  to  make  their  conversation  very 
instructive — and  discourse  ready  prepared,  on  general  heads  or 
cornmonplaceSj  for  their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart'  But  this, 
though  a  very  important  extension,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
extension,  differing  merely  in  degree,  of  that  which  Damon  and 
others  had  done  before  them.  It  arose  from  the  increased  demand 
which  had  grown  up  among  the  Athenian  youth  for  a  larger 
measure  of  education  and  other  accomplishments  ;  from  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  standard  of  what  was  required  from  every  man  who 

1  In  the  general  point  of  view  here  Gteschichte  der  Philosoph.  ii.  pp.  66. 

described,  the  Sophists  are  presented  69, 165,  <&c  ;  and  indeed  by  almost  all 

by    RUteTy    Geschichte    der    Griech.  who  treat  of  the  Sophists. 
Philosophie,  vol.  i.  book  vi.  chap.  1—3,        >  Compare  Isokratds,  Orat.  ziiL  eont. 

p.  577  uq.f  629  acq.  ;  by  BraruUtf  Oesch.  Sophistas,  s.  19—21. 
der  Gr.  Bom.  Fhilos.    sect   Ixzxiv.,        » Aristot.  Sophist.    Elench.  c.   88; 

IxzzviL  voL  i.  p.  516  uq. ;  by  Ztller,  Cicero,  Brut.  c.  12. 
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aspired  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias,  and  the  rest  supplied  this  demand  with  an 
ability  and  success  unknown  before  their  time :  hence  they 
gained  a  distinction  such  as  none  of  their  predecessors  had 
attained,  were  prized  all  over  Greece,  travelled  from  city  to  city 
with  general  admiration,  and  obtained  considerable  pay.  While 
such  success,  among  men  personally  strangers  to  them,  attests 
unequivocally  their  talent  and  personal  dignity,  of  course  it 
also  laid  them  open  to  increased  jealousy,  as  well  from  inferior 
teachers  as  from  the  lovers  of  ignorance  generally  ;  such  jealousy 
manifesting  itself  (as  1  have  before  explained)  by  a  greater  readi- 
ness to  stamp  them  with  the  obnoxious  title  of  Sophists. 
The  hostility  of  Plato  against  these  teachers  (for  it  is  he,  and 
not  Sokratfis,  who  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  them,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  absence  of  any  such  marked 
antithesis  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenoph6n)  may  be 
explained  without  at  all  supposing  in  them  that  cor- 
ruption which  modem  writers  have  been  so  ready  not 
only  to  admit  but  to  magnify.  It  arose  from  the 
radical  difference  between  his  point  of  view  and  theirs. 
He  was  a  great  reformer  and  theorist :  they  under- 
took to  qualify  youi^  men  for  doing  themselves  credit,  and 
rendering  service  to  others,  in  active  Athenian  life.  Not  only  is 
there  room  for  the  concurrent  operation  of  both  these  veins  of 
thought  and  action,  in  every  progressive  society,  but  the  intel- 
lectual outfit  of  the  society  can  never  be  complete  without  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  It  was  the  glory  of  Athens  that  both 
were  there  adequately  represented,  at  the  period  which  we  have 
now  reached.  Whoever  peruses  Plato's  immortal  work — "  The 
Republic" — will  see  that  he  dissented  from  society,  both  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical,  on  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points 
of  public  and  private  morality ;  and  throughout  most  of  his 
dialogues  his  quarrel  is  not  less  with  the  statesmen,  past  as  well 
as  present,  than  with  lihe  paid  teachers  of  Athens.  Besides  this 
ardent  desire  for  radical  reform  of  the  state,  on  principles  of  his 
\  own,  distinct  from  every  recognized  political  party  or  creed, 
Plato  was  also  unrivalled  as  a  speculative  genius  and  as  a 
dialectician ;  both  which  capacities  he  put  forth,  to  amplify  and 
illustrate  the  ethical  theory  and  method  first  struck  out  by 


Plato  and 
the  So- 
phists— 
two  diffe- 
rent points 
of  view— 
there- 
former  and 
theorist 
against  the 
practical 
teacher. 
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SokratSs,  as  well  as  to  establish  comprehensive  generalities  of  his 
own. 

Now  his  reforming,  as  well  as  his  theorizing  tendencies, 
brought  him  into  polemical  controversy  with  all  the  leading 
agents  by  whom  the  business  of  practical  life  at  Athens  was 
carried  on.  In  so  far  as  Protagoras  or  Gorgias  talked  the 
language  of  theory,  they  were  doubtless  much  inferior  to  Plato, 
nor  would  their  doctrines  be  likely  to  hold  against  his  acute 
dialectics.  But  it  was  neither  their  duty  nor  their  engagement 
to  reform  the  state,  or  discover  and  vindicate  the  best  theory  on 
^ethics.  They  professed  to  qualify  young  Athenians  for  an  active 
and  honourable  life,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  Athens  (or  in 
any  other  given  city) :  they  taught  them  "  to  think,  speak,  and  M 
act,"  in  Athem ;  they  of  course  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  their  I 
teaching,  that  type  of  character  which  estimable  men  exhibited, 
and  which  the  public  approved,  in  Athens — ^not  undertaking  to 
recast  the  type,  but  to  arm  it  with  new  capacities  and  adorn  it 
with  fresh  accomplishments.  Their  direct  business  was  with 
ethical  precept,  not  with  ethical  theory  :  all  that  was  required  of 
them  as  to  the  latter  was  that  their  theory  should  be  sufficiently  J 
sound  to  lead  to  such  practical  precepts  as  were  accounted 
virtuous  by  the  most  estimable  society  in  AtJiens,  It  ought  never  ^ 
to  be  forgotten  that  those  who  teught  for  active  life  were  bound 
by  the  very  conditions  of  their  profession  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  place  and  the  society  as  it  stood.  With  the  Theorist  Plato, 
not  only  there  was  no  such  obligation,  but  the  grandeur  and 
instructiveness  of  his  speculations  were  realized  only  by  his 
departing  from  it,  and  placing  himself  on  a  loftier  pinnacle  of 
vision ;  while  he  himself  ^  not  only  admits,  but  even  exaggerates, 
the  unfitness  and  repugnance,  of  men  taught  in  his  school,  for 
practical  life  and  duties.^ 

^See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato,  modem   anthors   have    tliroim   any 

Thentet.  c.  24,  pp.  173, 174.  darker  shades  into  their  picture,  we 

s  Professor  Maurice,  in  his  History  believe  they  have  done  him  a  benefit 
of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  instead  of  an  injury.  Their  clumsy 
(▼L  2, 1,  6),  remarks  as  follows :— *' We  exaggeration  hides  the  €s$entiai  ugliruaa 
at  once  accept  Mr.  Grote's  definition  of  which  Mr.  Grote's  flattering  sketch 
tiie  Sophist  as  the  Platonical  and  the  brings  out  in  full  relief." 
true  one.  He  was  the  professor  of  The  uteniial  ualineas  here  noticed  is 
wisdom ;  he  taught  men  how  to  think,  described  by  Professor  Maurice  as  con- 
speak,  and  act.  We  wish  for  no  other  sisting  in  the  fact  that—"  Each  held 
and  no  worse  account  of  him.     If  out  the  acquisition  of  po2it{ea2jxnoera« 
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To  understand  tbe  essentiAl  difference  between  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  need  only  look  to  Isokrat^ 


a  pritB  to  he  obtained.  There  was  their 
common  point  of  a^;reement :  possibly 
there  was  no  other.  The  young  Athe* 
nians  wanted  to  know  how  to  think, 
act,  and  speak  on  all  subjects,  tkat 
thty  miglU  guide  the  people  cxcordxna  to 

,  their  pUature.  For  this  purpose  th^ 
sought  the  aid  of  a  sophist  or  pro- 
fessor/' (S.9,  p.  108.)  "By  the  neces- 
sity of  his  calling,  the  Sophist,  who 
taught  to  think,  to  act,  and  to  speak, 
would  come  to  regard  the  last  part  of 
his  profession  as  that  which  included 
both  the  others.    He  would  become  a 

I  rhetorician  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
If  his  object  was  to  influence  the  mind 
of  a  mob  he  ^'as  at  least  in  consider- 
able danger  of  leading  his  pupils  to 
give  the  word  eophistry  that  force  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  "  (p.  109). 

What  Professor  Maurice  calls  the 
"essential  ugliness,"  resides  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing),  not  in  the 

^Sophists,  but  in  the  young  Athenians 

'  whom  the  Sophists  taught.  These 
young  men  wanted  political  power. 
To  gratify  ambition  was  their  end  and 
aim.  But  this  was  an  end  which  the 
Sophists  did  not  implant  They  found 
it  pre-existing,  learnt  from  other 
quarters,  and  they  had  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  fact.  Let  us  read  what  Xenophdn 
says  about  Proxenus  and  Gorgias. 
*'  Proxenus  the  Bceotian,  even  in  his 
early  youth,  desired  to  become  a  man 
competent  to  achieve  great  deeds ;  and 
through  this  desire  he  gave  money  to 
Gorgias  the  Leontine.  Having  fre- 
quented his  society,  Proxenus  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  thus  become  fit 
for  command,  for  alliance  with  the  first 
men  of  his  time,  and  for  requiting  to 
them  all  the  good  service  which  they 
might  render  to  him "  (IIp6{ffvo«  Bi  o 
BoiwrtQf  evBvi  uh^  iitipdKiov  Sky  cire- 
^/tet  yeveoBat.  Av^p  rd  f&cy^Xa  vpdrreiv 
UcavSi  •  jcat  6(d  Toairriv  r^v  ciri^u/xtay 
cdttjcfy  iifiyvpiov  TopyC*  ry^  Acovriyv. 
iml  Bi  ovveyiyeTO  cicctyy,  iKavhi  ^di| 
vo/Attra?  eli'at  jcat  apx5^>'*  "^^^^  ^ikot^Mv 
Tolt  irpMTOif,  fi^  TirraaBtu  ivtpyerStvX 
<ftc.  (Anabas.  ii.  6,  16.)  So  again  in 
the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  Sokratto 
introduces  Hippokratds  to  Protagoras 
with  these  words—"  This  Hippokratfis 
is  a  youth  of  one  of  our  great  and 
wealthy  Athenian  families,  and  is  not 
inferior  in  talents  to  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    He  desires  to  become 


renowned  in  the  city  (ikXSyifLot  ycWv- 
$ai,  iv  rg  v6Xki)  and  he  thinks  he 
shall  be  most  likely  to  attain  this 
object  through  your  society."  CPlaU>t 
Protag.  c.  19,  p.  les  A.) 

Here  we  see  that  the  end  and  aim 
was  not  one  inspired  by  the  Sophist 
to  his  pupils,  but  set  by  the  pupus  to 


themselves  Must  like  the  ends  of  Alki- 

biadds  and  Kritias,  when  they  sought  / 

the  society  of  Sokrat^s.    And  it  is  th^ 


end  which  Professoi  Maurice  conceives 
as  the  great  vice  and  generating  cause 
of  eviL 

For  the  means,  however,  though  not 
for  tbe  end,  the  Sophist  is  fairly  re- 
sponsible. What  were  the  means 
which  he  communicated  ?  The  power 
of  persuasion,  with  its  appropriate 
stock  of  knowledge,  memorial  apti- 
tude, and  command  of  words,  subject 
to  the  control  of  free  public  discussion 
or  counter-persuasion  from  others.  To 
call  this  acquisition  an  evil  can  only 
pass  current  under  that  untenable 
assumption  which  represents  spee<^ 
as  a  mere  organization  for  deceit; 
against  which  I  need  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  protest  of  Aristotle  and 
Quintilian. 

That  speech  may  be  used  for  good 
or  for  evu  is  indisputable :  speech  in 
all  Its  forms,  not  less  the  colloquy 
of  Sokratfo  than  the  oratory  of 
Demosthends ;  speech  not  less  in  the 
mouth  of  a  rude  Spartan  (who  was  as 
great  a  deceiver  as  any  man  in 
Greece)  than  in  that  of  an  accomplished 
Athenian  ;  nay,  not  merely  speech,  but 
writing,  which  is  onlv  another  mode 
of  reaching  the  public  feeling  and 
conviction.  The  ambitious  man  may 
and  will  misemploy  all  these  weapons 
to  his  own  purposes.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  evil 
belonging  to  them.  It  is  to  ensure  free 
scope  to  those  who  would  penuade 
for  better  purposes;  to  muluj^^e 
number  of  competent  speakers,  wl^h 
the  opportunities  of  discussion ;  and 
thus  to  create  a  public  of  competent 
hearers  and  judges.  Nowhere  was  so 
near  an  approach  made  to  this  object 
as  at  Athens,  nor  were  there  any 
persons  who  contributed  more  directly 
towards  it  than  the  Sophists.  For  not 
only  they  increased  the  number  of 
speakers  capable  of  enlisting  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and^us  of 
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the  pupil  of  Qorgiaa,  and  himself  a  Sophist    Though  not  a  man 
of  commanding  abilities,  Isokrat^  was  one  of  the  most  estimable 


makteg  discnasioii  agreeable  to  the 
bearera ;  but  even  as  to  the  use  of 
oratorical  fallacies,  their  nnmeroos 
pupils  served  as  checks  npon  each 
other.  If  they  taught  one  ambitions 
man  to  deceive,  they  also  taught 
anol^er  how  to  expose  his  deceit,  and 
a  third  how  to  approach  the  subject 
on  a  different  side,  so  as  to  divert 
attention,  and  prevent  the  exclusive 
predominance  of  anv  one  fallacy. 

It  will  probably  be  argued  by 
Professor  Maurice  that  the  personal 
contentions  of  ambitious  political 
rivals  are  a  miserable  iu)paratus  for 
the  conduct  of  society.  Granting  this 
to  be  true,  it  is  stiU  a  prodigious 
improvement  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  altogether  to  Greece,  and 
chiefly  to  Athens,  with  the  Sophists 
as  auxiliaries)  to  have  brought  these 
ambitions  rivals  to  contend  with  the 
tongue  only,  and  not  with  the  sword. 
Bat  if  the  remark  be  true  at  all,  it  is 
not  less  applicable  to  English  than  to 
Athenian  politics— to  every  country 
where  any  free  scope  is  left  for  human 
energy.  By  what  else  has  England 
been  governed  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half,  except  by  these  struggles  of 
rival  parties  and  ambitious  pohacians  ? 
If  Plato  disparaged  the  debates  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  and  dikastery, 
would  he  have  felt  any  greater  esteem 
for  those  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons?  If  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  despise  the  whole  class  of 
Athenian  statesmen.  Themistoklds 
and  Peiikl^s  amon^  them,  as  "mere 
servanto  of  the  city  (fiiax6vov9  r^v 
v6Acf0«— Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  154,  p.  162 
A,  165  A),  supplying  Athens  with 
docks,  harbours,  walls,  and  such  like 
follies,  but  making  no  provision  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  citizens  "— 
would  his  judgment  have  been  more 
favourable  on  WaJpole  and  Pulteney-— 
Pitt  and  Fox— Peel  and  Russell— the 
"  Times'*  and  the  "  Chronicle"? 

When  we  try  Athens  by  the  ideal 
standard  of  Sokratds  and  Plato,  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  apply  the  same 
~  ctindsm  to  other  sodenes  also,  which 
will  be  found  just  as  little  competent 
to  stand  the  scrutiny.  And  those  who, 
like  Professor  Maurice,  assume  that 
intellectual  and  persuasive  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man  is  an 
instrument  of  evil— which  is  implied 


in  the  assertion  that  the  Sophist,  to  \ 
whom  he  owes  the  improvement  of     | 
such  power,  is  a  teacher  of  evil— will    / 
find  tb&t  they  are  passing  sentence  / 
upon  the  leading  men  in  the  English  ' 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  not  less 
than  upon  the  piominent  politicians 
of  Athens.     In  Doth  the  "essential 
ugliness"  is  found— if    that  be  the 
name  which  it  deserves— of  qualifying 
themselves  to  tbink,  speak,  and  act, 
in  order  that  they  maV  gam  or  keep 
"political  power  as  tne  prize,"  and 
may  "guide  the  people  according  to 
their  pleasure". 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  this 
is  not  absolutely  true  of  all  English 
politicians,  but  only  of  some ;  that 
others  among  them,  more  or  fewer, 
have  devoted    their  knowledge  and 
eloquence  to  persuading  for  public- 
minded  purposes,  and  n^th  beneficial 
results.     Such  reserves,  if  made  for 
England,  ouffht  to  be  made  for  Athens 
also ;  which  is  quite  enough  as  a  reply  v 
to  the  censure  pronouncedby  Professor    \ 
Maurice  against  the  Sophist.      The     \  v/ 
Sophist    imparted    intellectual    and      I 
persuasive  force  to  the  high-minded     / 
politicians,  as  well  as  to  the  ambitious.    ( 
To   those    pupils  who    combined  in 
different  proportions  the  one  and  the 
other  class  of  motives  (as  must  have 
happened  very  frequently),  his  teaching 
tended  to  foster  the  better  rather  than 
the  worse.   The  very  topics  upon  which 
he  talked  ensured  such  a  tendency:  the 
materials,  out  of  which  persuasion  is 
to  be  manufactured,  must  be,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  public-minded,  lofty, 
and   beneficent   bearing— though   an 
ambitious    talker     may    choose     to 
misemploy  them  for  his  own  personal 
power-seeking. 

As  to  the  influence  of  ambitious 
motives  in  politicians,  when  subject  to 
the  necessity  of  persuasion  and  to  the 
control  of  free  discussion— though  I  do 
not  concur  in  the  sweeping  censure  of 
Profe&sor  Maurice.  I  admit  that  it  is 
partly  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  that 
it  rarely  leads  to  great  or  material    . 
improvement,  beyond  the  actual  state     \     y 
of  society  which  the  ambitions  man     \  ^ 
finds.     But    the  Sophist    does    not      \ 
represent  ambition.     He   represento       ) 
intellectual    and    persuasive    force,       / 
reflecting  and   methodized  so  as  to      ' 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  free  hearers» 
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Qrecian  antiquity.  He  taught  for  money,  and  taught 
young  men  to  ''think,  speak,  and  act,"  all  with  a 
view  to  an  honourable  life  of  active  citizenship : 
not  concealing  his  marked  disparagement  ^  of  specu- 
lative study  and  debate,  such  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
and  the  dialectic  exercises  generally.  He  defends  his 
profession  much  in  the  same  way  as  his  master  Qorgias, 
or  Protagoras,  would  have  defended  it,  if  we  had 


[ 


yet  under  perfect  liberty  of  ovpoaltion: 
persoaaion  against  the  ambitions  man, 
as  well  as  by  nim  or  for  him.  It  is  this 
which  I  am  here  upholding  against 
Professor  Maurice,  as  not  omy  no 
evil,  but  (in  my  judgment)  one  of  the 
grand  sources  of  good  in  Athens,  and 
essential  to  human  improyement 
eyerywhere  else.  There  are  only  two 
modes  of  goyeming  society,  either  by 
persuasion  or  by  coercion.  Discredit 
the  arguments  of  the  Sophist  as  much 
as  you  can  by  others  of  an  opposite 
tendency ;  but  when  you  discredit  his 
weapon  of  intellectaal  and  persuasiye 
force,  as  if  it  were  nothing  better  than 
cheat  and  imposture,  manufactured 
and  sold  for  the  use  of  ambitious  men, 
you  leave  open  no  other  ascendency 
over  men's  minds  except  the  crushing 
engine  of  extraneous  coercion  with 
assumed  infallibility. 

ilsokratte,  Orat.  y.  (ad  PhiUp.)  s. 
14 ;  Orat.  x.  (Enc.  HeL)  s.  2  ^rat  xiii. 
adv.  Sophist,  s.  9  (compare  Helndorf  s 
note  aa  Platon.  Euthydem.  s.  79); 
Orat  xii.  (Panath.)  s.  126 ;  Orat  xy. 
(Perm.)  s.  9a 

Isokratte.  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Orat.  X.  Imcom.  Helens,  censures 
all  the  speculative  teachers— first 
Antisthen6s  and  Plato  (without  naming 
them,  but  identifying  them  sufficiently 
by  their  doctrines),  next  Protagoras, 
Gorsias,  Melissus,  Zeno,  (ftc.,  by  name, 
as  haying  wasted  their  time  and 
teaching  on  fruitiess  paradox  and 
controversy.  He  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  teaching  with  a  view  to 
political  life  and  to  the  course  of 
actual  public  events-^abandoning  these 
useless  studies  (s.  SI 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  Isokratds 
recommends  is  just  what  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias  are  represented  as  actually 
doing  (each  doubtless  in  his  own  way) 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  who  cen- 
sures them  for  being  too  practical; 
while  IsokratSs,  oonunenting  on  them 


fhym  yaiknu  pnbUcations  which  they 
left  treats  them  only  as  teachers  of 
useless  speculations. 

In  the  Oration  De  Permutatione, 
composed  when  he  was  eighty-two 
years  of  age  (s.  10— the  orations  above 
cited  are  earlier  compositions, 
espedaUy  Orat  xiii.  agaJnst  the 
Sophists,  see  s.  206),  Isokratds  stands 
upon  the  defensive,  and  vindicates  hia 
profession  against  manifold  asper- 
sions. It  is  a  most  interesting  oration, 
as  a  defence  of  the  educators  of  Athena 
generally,  and  would  serve  perfectly 
well  as  a  vindication  of  the  leaching 
of  Protafforas,  Oorgias,  Hippias,  Ac., 
against  tne  reproaches  of  Plato. 

This  oration  should  be  read,  if  only 
to  set  at  the  genuine  Athenian  sense 
of  the  word  Sophists,  as  distinguished 
from  the  technical  sense  which  Plato 
and  Aristotie  fasten  upon  it  The 
word  is  here  used  in  its  largest  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  tdtwraiv  (s.  169) : 
it  meant  literary  men  or  philosophers 
ffenerally,  but  especially  the  pro- 
lessionai  teachers :  it  carried,  however, 
an  obnoxious  sense,  and  was  therefore 
used  as  littie  as  possible  by  themselves 
—as  much  as  possible  by  those  who 
disliked  them. 

Isokratds,  though  he  does  not 
willingly  call  himself  by  this  un- 
pleasant name,  yet  is  obliged  to 
acknowledge  himself  unreservedly  as 
one  of  the  profession,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Gk>rgias  (s.  165.  179,  211,  218, 
281,  266),  and  defends  the  general  body 
as  well  as  himself ;  distinguishing  him- 
self of  course  from  the  bad  members  of 
the  profession— those  who  pretended 
to  be  Sophists,  but  devoted  themselves 
to  something  different  in  reality  (s. 
280). 

This  professional  teaching  and  the 
teachers  are  signified  indiscnminately 
by  these  words— ot  o-o^torot — ot  mpl 
•rnv  ^Kkoo^iav  iuterpCfiovrtt — lifv  ^iAo> 
oo^iov  aSucMS  itMfitfikniJuiviiv  (s.  44, 167, 
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before  ns  vindications  from  their  pens.  leokratfts  at  Athens,  and 
Qnintilian,  a  man  equally  estimable  at  Rome,  are  in  their  general 
type  of  character  and  professional  dnty  the  fair  counterpart  of 
those  whom  Plato  arraigns  as  The  Sophists. 

We  know  these  latter  chiefly  from  the  evidence  of  Rato,  their 
pronounced  enemy ;  yet  even  his  evidence,  when  con-  Mlainter- 
stmed  candidly  and  taken  aa  a  whole,  will  not  be  found  SPthe***"" 
to  justify  the  charges  of  corrupt  and  immoral  teaching,  ^ip?^^ 
impostrous  pretence  of  knowledge,  &c,  which  the  carrying 
modem  historians  pour  forth  in  loud  chorus  against  J^^S^^the 
them.    I  know  few  characters  in  history  who  have  Sophists, 
been  so  bardly  dealt  with  as  these  so-called  Sophists.    They  bear 
;  the  penalty  of  their  name,  in  its  modem  sense — a  misleading  r  / 
(  association,  from  which  few  modem  writers  take  pains  to  emanci-    ^ 
pate  either  themselves  or  their  readers,  though  the  English  or 
French  word  Sophist  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  Protagoras  or 
Qorgias,  who  ought  to  be  called  rather  ''Professors  or  Public 
Teachers".     It  is  really  surprising  to  examine  the  expositions 
prefixed,  by  learned  men  like  Stallbaum  and  others,  to  the  Platonic 
dialogues  entitled  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Euthyddmus,  ThesetStue^ 
&C.,  where  Plato  introduces  Sokrat^  either  in  personal  controversy 
with  one  or  other  of  these  Sophists,  or  as  canvassing  their  opiniona 
We  continually  read  from  the  pen  of  the  expositor  such  remarks 
as  these—"  Mark  how  Plato  puts  down  the  shallow  and  worthless. 
Sophist" — ^the  obvious  reflection,  that  it  is  Plato  himself  who 
plays  both  games  on  the  chess-board,  being  altogether  overlooked. 
And  again — "This  or  that  argimient,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Sokrat^  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  opinion  of  Plato :  he 


kSyovi  vaiStvvis,  MCt.  1,  2,. 


159,  179,  211.  217,  219)-^  r&v  Kiiyt^v  ^  vtpl  roht  . 

iratj^cia— 4  rwy  Aoywv  /mActi}— i|  ^tAo-  44,  46,  50,  61. 
vofla—^  T^  ^poyija-€ia9  ao-ici|<ric — rris        Isokratds  does  not  admit  any  snelL 

lfi^9,  cZr«  ^oiJAeotf c  jcoAciy  dvvofiew;,  eir«  distinction  between  the  philosopher 

^iAo(ro^taf,cIrediarp(/3T}¥(s.58,187,189,  and  dialectician  on  the  one  side,  and 

19S,  196).    All  these  exjpressions  mean  the  Sophist  on  the  other,  as  Plato  and 

the  same  process  of  training— that  is,  Aristotle  contend  for.     He  does  not 

general  mental  training  as  opposed  to  like  dialectical  exercises,  yet  he  admits 

bodily  (s.  194,  199X  and  intended  to  them  to  be  useful  for  youth,  as  a  part 

coItiTate  the  powers  of  thought,  speech,  of  intellectual  training,  on  condition, 

and  action— ^pbs  ih  Aeyeiv  koI  <fpovttv  that  all  such  speculations  shall  be 

— Tov  ^fMvtiv  «^  KOi  A/veiK— rb  Aryeiy  dropped,  when  the  youth  come  into 

MX  irparreiy  (s.  221,  261,  286.  296,  S30).  aot^e  life  (s.  280.  287). 
8o  again  in  the  Busiris,  Isokratds  re-       This  is  the  same  language  as  that  of 

presents   PolykratSs   as  a  <ro<l>i<rrJ9,  Ealliklds  in  the  Gorgias  ofPlato,  c.  40,. 

making  an  income  by  ^lAoov^ta  or  by  p.  484. 
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only  takes  it  up  and  enforces  it  at  this  moment,  in  order  to  puzzle 
and  humiliate  an  ostentatious  pretender^*' — a  remark  which  con- 
verts Plato  into  an  insincere  disputant  and  a  Sophist  in  the 
modem  sense,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  commentator  is 
extolling  his  pure  and  lofty  morality  as  an  antidote  against  the 
alleged  corruption  of  Gorgias  and  Protagoras. 

Plato  has  devoted  a  long  and  interesting  dialogue  to  the 
inquiry,  What  is  a  Sophist?"  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  the  definition  which  he  at  last  brings  out 
suits  Sokrat^s  himself,  intellectually  speaking,  better 
than  any  one  else  whom  we  know.  Cicero  defines 
the  Sophist  to  be  one  who  pursues  philosophy  for  the 
sake  of  ostentation  or  of  gain ; '  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
held  as  a  reproach,  will  certainly  bear  hard  upon  the 
great  body  of  modern  teachers,  who  are  determined  to 


The 

Sophists 
as  paid 
teacher»— 
no  proof 
that  they 


exorbitant 
—proceed- 
ing of 
Protagoras. 


1  Stallbaain,  Proleg.  ad  Platon. 
Protagor.  p.  28.  "Hoc  Yero  ejus 
jndido  ita  atitnr  Socrates,  at  earn 
dehinc  dialecticft  snbtilitate  in  sam- 
mam  consilii  inopiam  co^jidat.  Gol- 
ligit  enim  inde  uUit  eaptioae  rebus  ita 
comparatis  jnstitiam,  quippe  qnse  a 
sanctitate  oiversa  sit,  plane  nihil 
sanctitatis  habitoram,  ac  vicissim 
sanctitati  nihil  fore  commune  cum 
iustiti&.  Bespondet  quidem  ad  hsec 
Protagoras,  justitiam  ac  sanctitatem 
non  per  omnia  sibi  similes  esse,  nee 
tamen  etiam  prorsus  dissimiles  viderL 
8ed  etsi  veritsima  est  hcee  ^us  sententiat 
tamen  comparatione  illft  a  partibus 
faciei  repetit&,  in  fratuUm  induetus^  et 
<iuid  sit,  in  quo  omnis  Tirtutis  natura 
contineatur,  ignarus,  sese  ex  his  difS- 
cultatibus  adeo  non  potest  ezpedire," 
Ac. 

Again,  p.  24.  "Itaque  Socrates, 
missft  hnjuB  rei  disputatione,  repente  ad 
<iUa  progredUta;  scilicet  *imUibv4 
iagtuU  homineai  deincem  dtnua  irreti- 
turut."  .  .  .  "  Nemini  facile  obscu- 
Tum  erit,  hoc  quoque  loco,  Protagoram 
■arguUa  coneltuiunculU  deludi  atgue 
caXlide  eo  permxyverit'*  Ac.  .  .  .  p.  26. 
*'Quanqnam  nemo  erit,  quin  ndeat 
'oaUide  deludi  Protagoram,**  <fec.  .  .  . 
p.  84.  "Quod  si  autem  ea,  qun  in 
Protagor^  SophistcB  ridevidi  eaiud  e 
vulgi  atqne  sophistarum  ratione  dis- 
putantur,  inGorgi&ex  ipsius  philosophi 
mente  et  sententiA  vel  brevius  propo- 
nuntur  vel  copiosius  disputantur,"  &c 


Compare  similar  observations  of 
Stallbaum,  in  his  Prolegom.  ad 
ThesBtet  pp.  12,  22  ;  ad  Menon.  p.  16 ; 
ad  Euthyaemum,  pp.  26,  80 ;  ad  Lache- 
tern,  p.  11 ;  ad  Lysidem,  pp.  79,  80,  87 ; 
ad  Hippiam  Msjor.  pp.  154—166. 

"Facile  apparet  Socratem  argutd, 
quse  verbo  ^aCvt<rSai  inest,  dUogid  inter' 
locutorem  (Hippiam  Sophistam)  in 
fraudem,  inducere,"  .  .  .  "Illud 
quidem  pro  certo  et  explomto  habe- 
mus,  non  serio  sed  ridendi  vexandtque 
Sophitta  grata  gravUrimam  Uiam  $enf 
tentiam  in  dubttationem  voeari,  ideoque 
lis  condusiuncuUs  labefactari,  quas 
quilibet  paulo  attentior  facile  inteili- 
giat  non  ad  fidem  faciendam,  sed  ad 
Insum  jocumque,  esse  comparatas." 

3  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  52,  p.  268. 

>  Cicero,  Academ.  i\.  23.  Xenophdn, 
at  the  close  of  his  treatise  De  Vena* 
tione  (c.  13),  introduces  a  sharp  censure 
upon  the  Sophists,  with  very  nttle  that 
is  specific  or  distinct.  He  accuses  them 
of  teaching  command  and  artifice  of 
words,  instead  of  communicating  use- 
ful maxims— of  speaking  for  purposes 
of  deceit,  or  for  their-  own  profit,  and 
addressing  themselves  to  nch  pupils 
for  pay— while  the  philosophtr  gives  nis 
lessons  to  every  one  gratuitously,  with- 
out distinction  of  persons.  This  is  the 
same  distinction  as  that  taken  by 
Sokrat^s  and  Plato,  between  the 
Sophist  and  the  Philosopher :  compare 
Xenoph.  de  Yectigal.  v.  4. 
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embrace  their  profession  and  to  discharge  its  important  duties, 
like  other  professional  men,  by  the  prospect  either  of  deriving  an 
income  or  of  making  a  figure  in  it,  or  both — ^whether  they  have 
any  peculiar  relish  for  the  occupation  or  not.  But  modem 
writers,  in  describing  Protagoras  or  Gorgias,  while  they  adopt 
the  sneering  language  of  Plato  against  teaching  for  pay,  low 
purposes,  tricks  to  get  money  from  the  rich,  &a,  use  terms  which 
lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  there  was  something  in  these 
Sophists  peculiarly  greedy,  exorbitant,  and  truckling ;  something 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  asking  and  receiving  remuneration. 
Now,  not  only  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  (speaking  of 
those  conspicuous  in  the  profession)  were  thus  dishonest  or 
exorbitant,  but,  m  the  case  of  Protagoras,  even  his  enemy  Plato 
furnishes  a  proof  that  he  was  not  so.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue 
termed  Protagoras,  that  Sophist  is  introduced  as  describing  the 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  respecting  remuneration  from  his 
pupils.  ''  I  make  no  stipulation  beforehand :  when  a  pupil  parts 
from  me,  I  ask  from  him  such  a  sum  as  I  think  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  warrant ;  and  I  add,  that  if  he  deems  the  demand 
too  great,  he  has  only  to  make  up  his  own  mind  what  is  the 
amount  of  improvement  which  my  company  has  procured  to  him, 
and  what  sum  he  considers  an  equivalent  for  it.  I  am  content  to 
accept  the  sum  so  named  by  himself,  only  requiring  him  to  go 
into  a  temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his  sincere  belief."^  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  dignified  way  of  dealing  than  this, 
nor  one  which  more  thoroughly  attests  an  honourable  reliance  on 
the  internal  consciousness  of  the  scholar  ;  on  the  grateful  sense 
of  improvement  realized,  which  to  every  teacher  constitutes  a 
reward  hardly  inferior  to  the  payment  that  proceeds  from  it,  and  \ 
which  (in  the  opinion  of  SokratSs)  formed  the  only  legitimate 
reward.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  corrupters  of  man* 
kind  go  to  work. 


1  Plato,  Protagetas,  c.  16,  p.  828  B.   the  stoiy  of  the  rhetor  SkopeUanoB,  in 
_>iogente  Laertiua  Ox.  68)  says  that   Philostratua,  Vit  SophiBt.  i.  21, 4. 
Protaeoras  demanded    100  minse  as        IsokratSs  (Or.  xt.  de  Perm.  a.  166) 


Diogente  Laertiua  Ox.  68)  says  that   Philostratua,  Vit  Sophist,  i.  21, 4. 
Protagoras  demanded    100  minse  as        IsokratSs  (Or.  xt.  de  Perm.  s. :  _ 
pay :  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon   affirms  that  the  gains  made  by  Gorgias 


such  a  Statement,  nor  is  it  possible  or  by  any  of  the  eminent  Sopnistshad 

that  he  could  have  had  one  fixed  rate  never  been  very  high ;  that  they  had 

of  pay.  The  story  told  by  AulusGellius  been  greatly  and  maJidously  exag- 

(j.  10)  about  the  suit  at  law  between  gerated ;  that  they  were  very  inferior 

Protagoras  and  his  disciple  Euathlus  to  those  of  the  great  dramatic  actors 

is  at  least  amusing  and  ingenious.  Cp.  (s.  168). 
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That  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  Gorgias 

The  and  the  other  Sophists  was,  that  they  cultivated  and 

fhetoriwo"    unproved  the  powers  of  public  speaking  in  their 

teachersh-  pupils — one  of  the  most  essential  accomplishments  to 
ffronndless  ai.         «  .1        .  -w-i^. 

Socusatioiis    every  Athenian  of  consideration.    For  this,  too,  they 

^JSinthftt  ^"^^  ^®^  denounced  by  Ritter,  Brandis,  and  other 
•capaci^  learned  writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  as 
.against  corrupt  and  immoral  '^Teaching  their  pupils  rhetoric 
S^m^s,  P*  ^"^  ^^^  aaid)y  they  only  enable  them  to  second 
.and  oihera.  unjust  designs,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  and  to  delude  their  hearers,  by  trick  and  artifice,  into 
false  persuasion  and  show  of  knowledge  without  reality. 
Rhetoric  (argues  Plato  in  the  dialogue  called  Gorgias)  is  no  art 
whatever,  but  a  mere  unscientific  knack,  enslaved  to  the 
•dominant  prejudices,  and  nothing  better  than  an  impostrous 
parody  on  the  true  political  art.'*  Now,  though  Aristotle,  follow- 
ing the  Platonic  vein,  calls  this  power  of  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason  "the  promise  of  Prots^ras,"^  the 
accusation  ought  never  to  be  urged  as  if  it  bore  specially  against 
the  teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age.  It  is  an  argument  against 
rhetorical  teaching  generally  ;  against  all  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  pupils  for  active  life  throughout  the  ancient  world 
from  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Isokrat^,  &c.,  down  to  Quintilian. 
Not  only  does  the  argument  bear  equally  against  all,  but  it  was 
actually  urged  against  all.  Isokrates^  and  Quintilian  both 
defend  themselves  against  it :  Aristotle'  was  assailed  by  it,  and 
provides  a  defence  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  Rhetoric  : 
nor  was  there  ever  any  man,  indeed,  against  whom  it  was  pressed 
with  greater  bitterness  of  calumny  than  Sokrat^s — by  Aristo- 

lAristot.  Bhetoric.  ii.  26.    Bitter  attack. 
^.  682}  and  Brandis  (p.  621)  quote  verv        a  isokratds,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permat.X  s. 

unfairly  the  evidence  of  the  ^'  Clouds/'  16.    vvv  6e  Aeyei  n^iv  (the  accuser)  mc 

•of  Aristophands  as  establishing  this  ryw  rov?  tjttovs  Xdyovs  KptCmvs  6vvaitMk 

charge,  and  that  of  corrupt  teaching  voielv,  Ag. 

generally,  against  the  Sophists  as  a        Ibid.  s.  82.     ireiparat  fM  6ia/3aXA«tv, 

Dod^.     If  Aristophands  is  a  witness  w?  SiouftOtCpt^   tov«    vtnrdpovt,  ^  Kiytw 

against  any  one,  he  is  a  witness  against  SiSda-Kiay  itai  vauak  rh  SUaiov  iv  roZt 

Sokratds.  who  is  the  person  singled  out  dywirt  irXeovejcreiv,  &e, 
for  attack  in  the  '^Clouds".   But  these        Again,  s.  69,  66,  95.  96, 187  (where 

Authors,  not  admitting  Aristophands  he  represents  himself,  like  Sokratds  in 

as  an  evidence  against  Sokratte  whom  his  defence,  as  vindicating  philosophy 

he  does  attack,  nevertheless  ouote  him  generally  against  the  accusation  of 

as  an  evidence  against  men  like  Prota-  corrupting  youth),  288,  256. 
goras  and  Gorgias  whom  he  doe$  not       8  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  74. 
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phan^  in  his  comedy  of  the  ''  Clouds,"  as  well  as  by  other  comic 
composers.    SokratSs  complains  of  it  in  his  defence  before  his 
judges  ;^  characterizing  such  accusations  in  their  true  point  of 
view,  as  being  "the  stock  reproaches  against  all  who  pursue 
philosophy  ".    They  are  indeed  only  one  of  the  manifestations, 
ever  varying  in  form  though  the  same  in  spirit,  of  the  antipathy 
of  ignorance  against  dissenting  innovation  or  superior  mental 
accomplishments  ;  which  antipathy  intellectual  men  themselves, 
when  it  happens  to  make  on  their  side  in  a  controversy,  are  but 
too  ready  to  invoke.    Considering  that  we  have  here  the  materials 
of  defence,  as  well  as  of  attack,  supplied  by  SokratSs  and  Plato, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  modem  writers  would  have 
refrained  from  employing  such  an  argument  to  discredit  Goi^ias 
or  Proti^oras  ;  the  rather,  as  they  have  before  their  eyes,  in  all 
the  countries  of  modern  Europe,  the  profession  of  lawyers  and  ^^ 
advocates,  who  lend  their  powerful  eloquence  without  distinction    \  v 
to  the  cause  of  justice  or  injustice,  and  who,  far  from  being      | 
regarded  as  the  corrupters  of  society,  are  usually  looked  upon,  for      / 
that  very  reason  among  others,  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  a     / 
just  adndnistration  of  law.  ^ 

Though  writing  was  less  the  business  of  these  Sophists  than 
personal  teaching,  several  of  them  published  treatises,  xhrasyma- 
Thrasymachus  and  Theod6rus  both  set  forth  written  ^^^fcKj 
precepts  on  the  art  of  Rhetoric ;'  precepts  which  have  TOreceptB— 
not  descended  to  us,  but  which  appear  to  have  been  ^sdi^u" 
narrow  and  special,  bearing  directly  upon  practice,  nation 
and  relating  chiefly  to  the  proper  component  parts  of  analogous 
an  oration.    To  Aristotle,  who  had  attained  that  large  *»"^««»^- 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  theory  of  Rhetoric  which  still 
remains  to  instruct  us  in  his  splendid  treatise,  the  views  of 
Thrasymachus  appeared  unimportant,  serving  to  him  only  as 

^  1  Plato,  Sok.  Apolog.  e.  10,  p.  28  D.  Oeschicbte  der  Giieeh.  Beredaamkeit, 

Ta  carat  iracnoy  r&v  ^iXotro^ovynav  irp6-  sect.  80,  64. 

X«(pa  ravra  kiyovaxv.  ort  ri,  iixriupa        >See  the  last  chapter  (A  Aristotle 

K«l  rd  wrh  y^s,  koX  tfeov?  fi^  vofiCgeip,  koX  De  Sophisticis  ElencMs.     He  notices 

Tbv  ^rrw  koyov  Kotirrta  wotety  (didaaicw).  these  early  rhetorical  teachers  also 

Compare  a  similar  expression  in  Xen.  in  varions  parts  of  the  treatise  on 

Mem.  L  2,  SI.    rb  Koivrj  roU  ^tXo<r6^ots  Rhetoric. 

vvh  T&v  wokkuv  ivtrifiMfitvovt  Ac.  Qauitilian  however  still  thought  the 

The  same  unfairness,  in  making  this  precepts  of  Theoddrus  and  Thrasy- 

■point  tell  ajodnst  the  Sophists  exclu-  machus  worthy  of  his  attention  (Inst. 

siTely,  is  to  be  found  in  Westermann,  Orat  ill.  8). 
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hints  and  materials.  But  their  effect  must  have  been  very 
different  when  they  first  appeared,  and  when  young  men  were 
first  enabled  to  analyse  the  parts  of  a  harangue,  to  understand 
the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  call  them  by  their 
appropriate  names ;  all  illustrated,  let  us  recollect,  by  oral 
exposition  on  the  part'  of  the  master,  which  was  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  the  whole. 

Prodikus,  again,  published  one  or  more  treatises  intended  to 
elucidate  the  ambiguities  of  words,  aud  to  point  out  the  different 
significations  of  terms  apparently,  but  uot  really,  equivalent. 
For  this  Plato  often  ridicules  him,  and  the  modem  historians  of 
philosophy  generally  think  it  right  to  adopt  the  same  tone. 
Whether  the  execution  of  the  work  was  at  all  adequate  to  its 
purpose,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  assuredly  the  pur- 
pose was  one  pre-eminently  calculated  to  aid  Grecian  thinkers 
and  dialecticians ;  for  no  man  can  study  their  philosophy  with- 
'  out  seeing  how  lamentably  they  were  hampered  by  enslavement 
to  the  popular  phraseology,  and  by  inferences  founded  on  mere 
verbal  analogy.  At  a  time  when  neither  dictionary  nor  grammar 
existed,  a  teacher  who  took  care,  even  punctilious  care,  in  fixing 
the  meaning  of  important  words  of  his  discourse,  must  be 
considered  as  guiding  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  a  salutary 
direction ;  salutary,  we  may  add,  even  to  Plato  himself,  whose 
speculations  would  most  certainly  have  been  improved  by 
occasional  hints  from  such  a  monitor. 

Protagoras,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  discriminated 
Protagoras  ojid  gave  names  to  the  various  modes  and  forms  of 
^;^^**'  address  —  an  analysis  well-calculated  to  assist  his 
Truth— his  lessons  on  right  speaking  :^  he  appears  also  to  have 
about  the  been  the  first  who  distinguished  the  three  genders  of 
Pagan  gods,  j^quus.  We  hear  further  of  a  treatise  which  he  wrote 
on  wrestling — or  most  probably  on  gymnastics  generally— as 
well  as  a  collection  of  controversial  dialogues.^  But  his  most 
celebrated  treatise  was  one  entitled  "Truth,"  seemingly  on 
philosophy  generally.    Of  this  treatise  we  do  not  even  know  the 

1  Quintilian,  Inst  Ornt.  iii.  4,  10 ;  grammaticoram  principionim  ostenta- 

Aristot.  Rhetor,  ill  5.    See  the  pas-  none  novare  conabatur  "—which  the 

sages  cited  in  Preller,  Histor.  Philos.  passages  cited  do  not  proTe. 
ch.  iy.    p.  182,   note  d,  who  a£Srms        s  laokratte,  Or.  x.  Kncom.  Helen,  s. 

respectii^    Protagoras—"  alia    inani  8 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  iz.  54. 
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general  scope  or  purport.    In  one  of  his  treatises  lie  confessed 
his  inability  to  satisfy  himself  about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  in  f 
these  words  ^ — "  Respecting  the  gods,  I  neither  know  whether  \ 
they  exist,  nor  what  are  their  attributes  :  the  uncertainty  of  the  j 
subject,  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and  many  other  causes  debar  ' 
me  from  this  knowledge".    That  the  believing  public  of  Athens ; 
were  seriously  indignant  at  this  passage,  and  that  it  caused  the 
author  to  be  threatened  with  prosecution  and  forced  to  quit 
Athens,  we  can  perfectly  understand,  though  there  seems  no 
sufficient  proof  of  the  tale  that  he  was  drowned  in  his  outward 
voyage.    But  that  modem  historians  of  philosophy,  who  consider 
the  Pagan  gods  to  be  fictions,  and  the  religion  to  be  repugnant  to 
any  reasonable  mind,  should  concur  in  denouncing  Protagoras  on 
this  ground  as  a  corrupt  man,  is  to  me  less  intelligible.    Xeno- 
phanes,'  and  probably  many  other  philosophers,  had  said  the 
same  thing  before  him.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  a  superior 
man  was  to  do,  who  could  not  adjust  his  standard  of  belief  to  such 
fictions  ;  or  what  he  could  say,  if  he  said  anything,  less  than  the 
words  cited  above  from  Protagoras ;  which  appear,  as  far  as  we 
can  appreciate  them  standing  without  the  context,  to  be  a  brief 
mention,  in  modest  and  circumspect  phrase,  of  the  reason  why  he 
said  nothing  about  the  gods,  in  a  treatise  where  the  reader  would 
expect  to  find  much  upon  the  subject.*    Certain  it  is  that  in 
the  Platonic  dialogue  called  "  Protagoras,**  that  Sophist  is  in- 
troduced speaking  about  the  gods  exactly  in  the  manner  that  any 
orthodox  Pagan  might  naturally  adopt. 

The  other  fragment  preserved  of  Protagoras  relates  to  his  view 
of  the  cognitive  process,  and  of  truth  generally.  He  taught  that 
**  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  both  of  that  which  exists,  and 
of  that  which  does  not  exist  ** :  a  doctrine  canvassed  and  contro- 

iDiogen.  Laert.iz.61;SextBmpir.  respectful    tenns   about   Protaftonw, 

ady.  Math.  ix.  66.    mpl  iiiv  BtStv  obit  notioes  paiticvlarly  the  gnardea  Ian* 

«y<0  ciireii/,  ovre  «t  flatv,  oW  6n-otot  tkvU  goage  woich  he  used  in  thia  sentenoe 

«io-t  •  iroXAd  yap  rd.  cwAiJovra  eiiinu,  n  about  the  gods,  though  this  precaution 

r«  aSriK&nii,  koX  /Spaxvs  &v  b  fiCot  rov  did  not  enable  him  to  ayoid  the  neces- 

dy^irov.  slty  of  flight.    Protagoras  spoke— 

1  give  the  words  partly  from  IHo- 

gente,  partlv  from  Sextos,  as  I  think  llao'air     <xw    ^vKaiciiv     iirtfi- 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  stand.  ««(>«•  tA  ftcv  ov  oi 

2  Xenophands  ap.  Sext.  Emp.  ady.  Xpata-jmitv'*  ^AXa  ^vyifs  hnitioUro,  o^pa 
Mathem.  vii.  49.  it,^  ovrtov 

SThe  satirical  writer  Timon  (ap.  Xwicparucbv  Wmut  ^rvxp^y  woroy  'AtSa 
Sext.  Emp.  ix.  67),  speaking  in  very         ^1%. 
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Part  II. 


His  Tiew 
of  the  oOg- 
nitiTO  pro- 
cess and  its 
relative 
nature. 


verted  by  Plato,  who  represents  that  Protagoras  affirmed  know- 
ledge to  consist  in  sensation,  and  considered  the  sen- 
sations of  each  individual  man  to  be,  to  him,  the  canon 
and  measure  of  truth.  We  know  scarce  anything  of 
the  elucidations  or  limitations  with  which  Protagoras 
may  have  accompanied  his  general  position :  and  if 
even  Plato,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  them,  felt  it 
ungenerous  to  insult  an  orphan  doctrine  whose  father  was 
recently  dead,  and  could  no  longer  defend  it^ — much  more  ought 
modem  authors,  who  speak  with  mere  scraps  of  evidence  before 
them,  to  be  cautious  how  they  heap  upon  the  same  doctrine 
insults  much  beyond  those  which  Plato  recognizes.  In  so  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  understand  the  theory,  it  was  certainly  not 
more  incorrect  than  several  others  then  afloat,  from  the  Eleatic 
school  and  other  philosophers ;  while  it  had  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing into  forcible  relief  the  essentially  relative  nature  of  cognition' 


1  Plato,  ThecBtet  18,  p.  164  B.  aim 
ai',  o7/i<u,  ft  ^IXt,  eZfrep  ye  6  irar^p  rov 
Mpov  \wov  e^f} — aXAd  voAAcL  av  jifLVvt  * 
vvv  ^k  6p^>ayov  avrhv  ovra  i^/Mic  vpomi- 
KaKiCofitv,      ,  .      oAAflL  £)|    a^rol 

ffii'OvveiJ<roffccr  rov  3iffa£ov  Sv*k 
CDvrw  Poifitlv. 

This  theory  of  Prota^ras  is  dis- 
cossed  in  the  dialogue  called  The8B- 
tetus,  p.  152  teg.,  in  a  long  but  desol- 
toiy  way. 

See  Seztas  Bmpirio.  Pyrrhonic. 
Hypol.  L  216—210,  et  contra  Mathe- 
maticos,  vii.  eo—^L  The  explanation 
which  Sextns  gives  of  the  Protagorean 
doctrine,  in  the  former  passage,  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  treatise  of  Prota- 
goras himself,  since  he  makes  nse  of 
the  word  vkn  in  the  philosophical 
sense,  which  was  not  adopted  until 
the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what 
Diogends  Laertins  states  about  other 
tenets  of  Protagoras,  and  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  doctrine  of  "  man  being 
the  measure  of  all  things,"  as  explained 
by  Plato  (Dioft.  LaSrtlx.  61, 57). 

s  Aristotle  (in  one  of  the  passages  of 
his  Metaphysics— wherein  he  discusses 
the  Protagorean  doctrine— z.  i.  p.  10&3 
B)  says  that  this  doctrine  comes  to 
nothing  more  than  saying,  that  man, 
so  far  as  cognizant,  or  so  far  as  perci- 
pient, is  the  measure  of  all  thmgs; 
in  other  words,  that  knowledge  or  per- 
ception  ia  the  measure  of  all  things. 


This  Aristotle  says  is  trivial  and  of  no 
value,  though  it  sounds  like  something 
of  importance — np<0ray(Spa«  2*  ap$fMir6v 
4>ri<n  wdvTwv  tXvat  fidrpoVf  &<nrtp  av  tl 
nv  imo-Hifuova  titriiv  ^  rbi'  aio^avofLtvov 
rovTOV9  B*  5rt  i^ouviv  6  akv  ota^trtv  <\ 
2e  evicrT^fii}v.  a  ^ofiev  ttvtu  fttrpa  rwv 
vtroKtiiuvtiv,  oiiOiv  £i|  Xiynv  wtpirnv 
^aivtrai  ri  A^eii'. 

It  appears  to  me  that  to  insist  upon 
the  essentially  relative  nature  of  cog- 
nizable truth  was  by  no  means  a  trivial 
or  unimportant  doctrine,  as  Aristotle 
pronounces  it  to  be,  especially  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  unmeasured 
conceptions  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  scientiflc  research,  which  were  so 
common  in  the  days  of  Protagoras. 

Compare  Metaphvsic.  iii  6,  pp.  1006, 
1000,  where  it  will  be  seen  how  many 
other  thinkers  of  tiiat  day  carried  the 
same  doctrine  seemingly  further  than 
Protagoras 

Protagoras    remarked    that    the 

observea  movements  of  the  heavenly 

bodies   did  not  coincide  with   that 

which  the    astronomers   represented 

them  to  be,  and  to  which  they  applied 

their  mathematical  reasonings.     This 

remark  was  a  criticism  on  the  mathe- 

0    matical  astronomers  of  his  day— «Aey- 

1,    x^^  Tov«  ytMnirpa^  (Arist.  Meta.  iii.  2, 

I-    p.  0OS  A).    We  know  too  little  how  far 

nis  criticism  may  have  been  deserved, 

to  assent  to  the  general  strictures  of 

Bitter,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  683. 
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— relative,  not  indeed  to  the  sensitive  faculty  alone,  but  to  that 
reinforced  and  guided  by  the  other  faculties  of  man,  memorial 
and  ratiocinative.  And  had  it  been  even  more  incorrect  than  it 
really  is,  there  would  be  no  warrant  for  those  imputations  which 
modem  authors  build  upon  it,  against  the  morality  of  Protj^oras. 
No  such  imputations  are  countenanced  in  the  discussion  which 
Plato  devotes  to  the  doctrine  :  indeed,  if  the  vindication  which 
he  sets  forth  against  himself  on  behalf  of  Protagoras  be  really 
ascribable  to  that  Sophist,  it  would  give  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance to  the  distinction  between  Good  and  Evil,  into  which  the 
distinction  between  Truth  and  Falsehood  is  considered  by  the 
Platonic  Protagoras  as  resolvable.  The  subsequent  theories  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  cognition  were  much  more  syste- 
matic and  elaborate,  the  work  of  men  greatly  superior  in  specu- 
lative genius  to  Protagoras  ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  what 
they  were,  had  not  Protagoras  as  well  as  others  gone  before  them, 
with  suggestions  more  partial  and  imperfect 

From  Gorgias  there  remains  one  short  essay,  preserved  in  one 
of  the  Aristotelian  or  pseudo- Aristotelian  treatises,^  on       reias— 
a  metaphysical  thesis.    He  professes  to  demonstrate   his^eatise 
that  nothing  exists :  that  if  anything  exist,  it  is  gJbjw^*^ 
unknowable  ;  and  granting  it  even  to  exist  and  to  be  misrepre- 
V  1-1    V  1  la  .      sentationa 

Knowable  by  any  one  man,  he  could  never  communi-  of  the  scope 

cate  it  to  others.  The  modem  historians  of  philosophy  ®'  *** 
here  prefer  the  easier  task  of  denouncing  the  scepticism  of  the 
Sophist,  instead  of  performing  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  of 
explaining  bis  thesis  in  immediate  sequence  with  the  speculations 
which  preceded  it.  In  our  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  a  monstrous 
paradox  ;  but  constming  them  in  their  legitimate  filiation  from 
the  Eleatic  philosophers  immediately  before  him,  it  is  a  plausible, 
not  to  say  conclusive,  deduction  from  principles  which  they 
would  have  acknowledged.*  The  word  Existence,  as  they  under-  \  i 
stood  it,  did  not  mean  phsenomenal,  but  ultra-phsenomenal 
existence.    They  looked  upon  the  phaenomena  of  sense  as  always 


/ 


treatise     entitled    De    Emp.  adv.  Mathemat  vii.  65, 87. 
)phane.    et    Ooigift,  in        ^See  the  note  of  Mullach,  on  the 
Dn  of  Aristotle's  Works,    treatise  mentioned  in  the  preceding 


iSee    the 
Melisso,   Xenophane.    et         ^. 

Bekker's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Works,  

▼ol.  i.  p.  979  MQ, ;  also  the  same  trea-  note,  p.  72.     He  shows  that  Gorgias 

tise  with  a  good  preface  and  comments  followed  in  the  steps  of  Zeno  and 

by  Mullach,  p.  62  sej. :  compare  Seztus  Melissns. 
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coming  and  going — as  sometliing  essentially  transitory,  fluctuat- 
ing, incapable  of  being  surely  known,  and  furDishing  at  best 
grounds  only  for  conjecture.  They  searched  by  cogitation  for 
what  they  presumed  to  be  the  really  existent  Something  or  Sub- 
stance— the  Noumenon,  to  use  a  Kantian  phrase — lying  behind 
or  under  the  phsenomena,  which  Noumenon  they  recognized  as 
the  only  appropriate  object  of  knowledge.  They  discussed  much 
(as  I  have  before  remarked)  whether  it  was  One  or  Many — 
Noumenon  in  the  singular,  or  Noumena  in  the  plural.  Now  the 
thesis  of  Gorgias  related  to  his  ultra-phaenomenal  existence,  and 
bore  closely  upon  the  arguments  of  Zeno  and  Melissus,  the 
Eleatic  reasoners  of  his  elder  contemporaries.  He  denied  that 
any  such  ultra-phaenomenal  Something,  or  Noumenon,  existed,  or 
could  be  known,  or  could  be  described.  Of  this  tripartite  thesis, 
the  first  negation  was  neither  more  untenable  nor  less  untenable 
than  that  of  those  philosophers  who  before  him  had  argued  for 
the  atomative :  on  the  two  last  points  his  conclusions  were 
neither  paradoxical  nor  improperly  sceptical,  but  perfectly  just, 
and  have  been  ratified  by  the  gradual  abandonment,  either 
avowed. or  implied,  of  such  ultra-phaenomenal  researches  among 
the  major  part  of  philosophers.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
these  doctrines  were  urged  by  Gorgias  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing his  disciples  from  studies  which  he  considered  as  unpromising 
and  fruitless  ,  just  as  we  shall  find  his  pupil  Isokrates  afterwards 
enforcing  the  same  view,  discouraging  speculations  of  this  nature, 
and  recommending  rhetorical  exercise  as  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  an  active  citizen.^  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Sokrat^ 
himself  discouraged  physical  speculations  even  more  decidedly 
than  either  of  them. 

If  the  censures  cast  upon  the  alleged  scepticism  of  Gorgias  and 
Unfounded  Protagoras  are  partly  without  sufficient  warrant — 
agSubB  partly  without  any  warrant  at  all— much  more  may 
Sophists.  the  same  remark  be  made  respecting  the  graver 
reproaches  heaped  upon  their  teaching  on  the  score  of  immorality 
or  corruption.  It  has  been  common  with  recent  German  his- 
torians of  philosophy  to  translate  from  Plato  and  dress  up  a  fiend 
called  "Die  Sophistik"  (Sophistic) ;  whom  they  assert  to  have 
poisoned  and  demoralized   by  corrupt  teaching,  the  Athenian 

1  Isoktatto  De  Permutatione,  Or.  xt.  b.  287 ,  Xenoph6n,  Memor.  L  1, 14. 
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moral  character,  so  that  it  became  d^enerate  at  the  end  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war,  compared  with  what  it  had  been  in  the  time 

of  Militiad^  and  Aristeid^ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  abstraction  "  Die  Sophietik  "  is 

to  have  any  definite  meaning,  we  ought  to  have  proof  They  wei« 

that  the  persons  styled  Sophists  had  some  doctrines,  J^^f^th 

principles,  or  method,  both  common  to  them  all  and  common 

distinguishing  them  from  others.    But  such  a  sup-  method*?  °' 

position   is  untrue:    there  were  no  such  common  they  were  a 
T         .  .      .   ^  ^     1  ,    ,        .  1  profession 

doctrines,  or  principles,  or  method  belonging  to  them,   with  strong 

Even  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  did  not  S^uSa^ 
belong  to  them,  any  more  than  to  Sokrat^s  and  ^©^ 
others  ;  they  had  nothing  in  common  except  their  profession 
as  paid  teachers,  qualifying  young  men  "to  think,  speak,  and 
act "  (these  are  the  words  of  Isokrat^,  and  better  words  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find)  with  credit  to  themselves  as  citizens.  More- 
over, sucn  community  of  profession  did  not  at  that  time  imply  so 
much  analogy  of  character  as  it  does  now,  when  the  path  of 
teaching  has  been  beaten  into  a  broad  and  visible  high  road,  with 
measured  distances  and  stated  intervals :  Protagoras  and  Gorgias 
found  predecessors  indeed,  but  no  binding  precedents  to  copy ; 
so  that  each  struck  out,  more  or  less,  a  road  of  his  own.  And, 
accordingly,  we  find  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  called  "  Protagoras," 
wherein  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  Hippias  are  all  introduced, 
imparting  a  distinct  type  of  character  and  distinct  method  to 
each,  not  without  a  strong  admixture  of  reciprocal  jealousy 
between  them ;  while  Thrasymachus,  in  the  "  Republic,"  and 
EuthydSmus,  in  the  dialogue  so  called,  are  again  painted  each 
with  colours  of  his  own,  different  frgm  all  the  three  above- 
named.  We  do  not  know  how  far  Qorgiaa  agreed  in  the  opinion 
of  Protj^oras — "Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things'' :  and  we  may 
infer,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  Protagoras  would  have 
opposed  the  views  expressed  by  Thrasymachus  in  the  first  book 
of  the  "  Republic  ".  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  predicate  any- 
thing concerning  doctrines,  methods,  or  tendencies  common  and 
pectdiar  to  all  the  Sophists.  There  were  none  such  ;  nor  has  the 
abstract  word — "  Die  Sophistik '' — any  real  meaning,  except  such 
qualities  (whatever  they  may  be)  as  are  inseparable  from  the 
profession  or  occupation  of  public  teaching.    And  i^  at  present.. 
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eveiy  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast  wholesale  aspersions 
on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers,  much  more  is  such 
censure  unbecoming  in  reference  to  the  ancient  Sophists,  who 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  stronger  individual 
peculiarities. 

If,  then,  it  were  true  that  in  the  interval  between  480  b.c.  and 
ThaAthe-  *^®  ®^^  ^^  ^®  Peloponnesian  war  a  great  moral 
niancha-  deterioration  had  taken  place  in  Athens  and  in 
not  reaSiv*  Greece  generally,  we  should  have  to  search  for  some 
betwMn  ^^^^V  cause  than  the  imaginary  abstraction  called 
480  B.a  and  Sophistic.  But — and  this  is  the  second  point — the 
*^  ^'^^  matter  of  fact  here  alleged  is  as  untrue  as  the  cause 
alleged  is  unreal.  Athens,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
was  not  more  corrupt  than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and 
Aristeid^s.  If  we  revert  to  that  earlier  period,  we  shall  find  that 
scarcely  any  acts  of  the  Athenian  people  have  drawn  upon  them 
sharper  censure  (in  my  judgment,  unmerited)  than  their  treat- 
ment of  these  very  two  statesmen— the  condemnation  of  Mil- 
tiadSs  and  the  ostracism  of  AristeidSs.  In  writing  my  history  of 
that  time,  far  from  finding  previous  historians  disposed  to  give 
the  Athenians  credit  for  public  virtue,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
contend  against  a  body  of  adverse  criticism,  imputing  to  them 
gross  ingratitude  and  injustice.  Thus  the  contemporaries  of 
Miltiadls  and  Aristeidfe,  when  described  as  matter  of  present 
history,  are  presented  in  anything  but  flattering  colours  ;  except 
their  valour  at  Marathdn  and  Salamis,  which  finds  one  unani- 
mous voice  of  encomium.  But  when  these  same  men  have 
become  numbered  among  the  mingled  recollections  and  fancies 
belonging  to  the  past — when  a  future  generation  comes  to  be 
present,  with  its  appropriate  stock  of  complaint  and  denunciation 
— ^then  it  is  that  men  find  pleasure  in  dressing  up  the  virtues  of 
the  past,  as  a  count  in  the  indictment  against  their  own  contem- 
poraries. Aristophan6s,i  writing  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
denounced  the  Demos  of  his  day  as  degenerated  from  the  virtue 
of  that  Demos  which  had  surrounded  Miltiades  and  Aristeid^s  ; 
while  l8okrat§8,2  writing  as  an  old  man  between  350 — 340  B.C., 
complains  in  like  manner  of  his  own  time,  boasting  how  much 
better  the  state  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  youth  :  which  period 
1  Aristophan.  Equit.  1816—1821.  >  leokr.  Or.  xv.  De  Perm.  b.  170. 
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of  liis  youth  fell  exactly  daring  the  life  of  AristophaiiSa,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  illusions  ought  to  impose  on  no  one  without  a  careful 
comparison  of  facts ;  and  most  assuredly  that  comparison  will 
not  bear  out  the  all^ation  of  increased  corruption  and  degene- 
racy, between  the  age  of  Miltiad^  and  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Athenian  history,  there 
are  no  acts  which  attest  so  large  a  measure  of  virtue  and  judg- 
ment pervading  the  whole  people,  as  the  proceedings  after  tlML 
Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
contemporaries  of  Miltiadds  would  have  been  capable  of  such 
heroism ;  for  that  appellation  is  by  no  means  too  large  for  tne 
case.  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  competent  to  the 
steady  self-denial  of  retaining  a  large  sum  in  reserve  during  the 
time  of  peace,  both  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  after  the 
peace  of  Nikias — or  of  keeping  back  the  reserve  fond  of  1000 
talents,  while  they  were  forced  year  after  year  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  war^ — or  of  acting  upon  the  prudent  yet 
painfully  trying  policy  recommended  by  PeriklSs,  so  as  to  sustain 
an  annual  invasion  without  either  going  out  to  fight  or  purchas- 
ing peace  by  ignominious  concessions.  If  bad  acts  such  as  Athens 
committed  during  the  later  years  of  the  war — ^for  example,  the 
massacre  of  the  Melian  population — ^were  not  done  equally  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Miltiad^  this  did  not  arise  from  any  superior 
humanity  or  principle  on  their  part^  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  like  temptation,  brought  upon  them  by 
the  possession  of  imperial  power.  The  condemnation  of  the  six 
generals  after  the  battle  of  ArginussB,  if  we  suppose  the  same 
conduct  on  their  part  to  have  occurred  in  490  B.C.,  would  have 
been  decreed  more  rapidly  and  more  unceremoniously  than  it 
was  actually  decreed  in  406  ro.  For  at  that  early  date  there 
existed  no  psephism  of  Eanndnus,  surrounded  by  prescriptive 
respect— no  Graphs  Paranom6n— no  such  habits  of  established 
deference  to  a  Dikastery  solemnly  sworn,  with  full  notice  to 

.    1  Two  years  before  the  inyasion  by  them  in  every  way ;  but  it  is  by  no 

Xerx^  the    Athenians    did   indeed  means  to  be  compared,  for  self-denial 

forego  a  dividend  about  to  be  distrl-  and  estimate  of  f  iitnre  chances,  to  the 

buted  to  each  of  the  citizens  out  of  the  effort  of  paying  money  more  than  once 

silver  mines  of  Laureinm,  in  order  tiiat  out  of  their  pockets,  in  order  tha1*tbey 

the  money  might  be  applied  to  building  might  leave  untouched  the  public  fund 

of  triiemes.   This  was  honourable  to  of  1000  talents. 
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defendaxits  and  full  time  of  defence  measured  by  the  water-glass 
— none  of  those  securities  which  a  long  course  of  democracy  had 
gradually  worked  into  the  public  morality  of  every  Athenian, 
and  which  (as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter)  interposed  a  serious 
barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  though  ultimately  over- 
thrown by  its  fierceness.  A  far  less  violent  impulse  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  same  mischief  in  490  B.O.,  when  no  such  barriers 
existed.  Lastly,  if  we  want  a  measure  of  the  appreciating  senti- 
ment of  the  Athenian  public,  towards  a  strict  and  decorous 
morality  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  dealt 
with  Nikias.  I  have  shown,  in  describing  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, that  the  gravest  error  which  the  Athenians  ever  committed, 
that  which  shipwrecked  both  their  armament  at  Syracuse  and  their 
power  at  home,  arose  from  their  unmeasured  esteem  for  the 
respectable  and  pious  Nikias.  which  blinded  them  to  the  grossest 
defects  of  generalship  and  public  conduct  Disastrous  as  such 
misjudgment  was,  it  counts  at  least  as  a  proof  that  the  moral 
corruption,  alleged  to  have  been  operated  in  their  characters,  is  a 
mere  fiction.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  nerve  and  resolution 
which  once  animated  the  combatants  of  Marathdn  and  Salamis 
had  disappeared  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  On 
the  contrary,  the  energetic  and  protracted  struggle  of  Athens, 
after  the  irreparable  calamity  at  Syracuse,  forms  a  worthy 
parallel  to  her  resistance  in  the  time  of  Xerx§s,  and  maintained 
unabated  that  distinctive  attribute  which  Perikl^  had  set  forth 
as  the  main  foundation  of  her  glory — that  of  never  giving  way 
before  misfortune.^  Without  any  disparagement  to  the  armament 
at  Salamis,  we  may  remark  that  the  patriotism  of  the  fleet  at 
Samos,  which  rescued  Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred,  was 
equally  devoted  and  more  intelligent ;  and  that  the  burst  of 
effort,  which  sent  a  subsequent  fleet  to  victory  at  Arginusae,  was 
to  the  full  as  strenuous. 

If  then  we  survey  the  eighty-seven  years  of  Athenian  history, 
between  the  battle  of  Marath6n  and  the  renovation  of  the 
democracy  after  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  no  ground  for  the 
assertion,  so  often  made,  of  increased  and  increasing  moral  and 

1  Thucyd.  it  64.      yvSrrt  S*  ivofia  pA-    rraviv  avBptairotft  BiA  th  rait  ^viubopais 
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political  corruption.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  had  become 
both  morally  and  politically  better,  and  that  their  democracy  had 
worked  to  their  improvement  The  remark  made  by  Thucyd- 
id&,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eorkyrsean  bloodshed— on  the  violent 
and  reckless  political  antipathies,  arising  out  of  the  confluence  of 
external  warfare  with  internal  party-feud^ — wherever  else  it  may 
find  its  application,  has  no  bearing  upon  Athens :  the  proceed- 
ings after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty  prove  the 
contrary.  And  while  Athens  may  thus  be  vindicated  on  the 
moral  side,  it  ia  indisputable  that  her  population  had  acquired  a 
far  larger  range  of  ideas  and  capacities  than  they  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  indeed  is  the  very  matter 
of  fact  deplored  by  Aristophanes,  and  admitted  by  those  writers 
who,  while  denouncing  the  Sophists,  connect  such  enlarged  range 
of  ideas  with  the  dissemination  ol  the  pretended  sophistical  poison. 
In  my  judgment,  not  only  the  charge  against  the  Sophists  as 
poisoners,  but  even  the  existence  of  such  poison  in  the  Athenian 
system,  deserves  nothing  less  than  an  emphatic  denial 

Let  us  examine  again  the  names  of  these  professional  teachers, 
beginning  with  Prodikus,  one  of  the  most  renowned. 
/who  is  there  that  has  not  read  the  well-known  fable  ?5S^^^^ 
/  called  "  The  Choice  of  Hercules,"  which  is  to  be  found  Choice  of  ^ 
/    in  every  book  professing  to  collect  impressive  illustra-      ^^ 
(     tions  of  elementary  morality  ?     Who  does  not  know  that  its 
express  purpose  is  to  kindle  the  imaginations  of  youth  in  favour        / 
of  a  life  of  labour  for  noble  objects,  and  against  a  life  of  indul-      / 
gence  ?    It  was  the  favourite  theme  on  which  Prodikus  lectured,    ^ 
and  on  which  he  obtained  the  largest  audience."    If  it  be  of 
striking  simplicity  and  effect  even  to  a  modem  reader,  how  much 

1  ThucydidAs  (iii.  82)  specifies  very  man  like  Brandis  be  ignorant  that 

distinctly    the    canse    to    which    he  such  words  as  "  the  sophistical  spirit " 

ascrib^  the  bad  consequences  which  (Der  sophistische   Oeist)  are  under- 

he  depicts.    He  makes  no  allusion  to  stood  by  a  modem  reader  in  a  sense 

Sophists  or  sophistical  teaching,  though  totally  different  from  its  true  Athenian 
Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Or.  Bom.  Philos. 


i.  p.  618^  not  f.)  drags  in  "  the  sophis-        a  Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  1,  21--34.    koL 

tical  spirit  of  the  statesmen  of  that  npodueoc  si  o  o-o^b«  iv  r^  mrfyftdixfiari, 

time/'  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  t^   ircpl    'HpoKAeovc,    Sirep    8ii    xal 

mischief ,  and  as  if  it  were  to  be  found  irAeto-roif  iirtdelKwrai,  wo-ai^ro? 

in  the  speeches  of  Thncydidds,  i.  76,  r.  irepl  tiJs  oper^?  airo^dUverat,  Ac. 
106.  Xenoph6n  here  introduces  Sokratds 

There  cannot  be  a  more  unwar>  himself  as  bestowing  much  praise  on 

ranted  assertion;  nor  can  a  learned  the  moxal  teaching  of  Prodikus. 
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more  powerfully  must  it  have  worked  npon  the  audience  for 
whose  belief  it  was  specially  adapted,  wh^i  set  off  by  the  oral 
expansions  of  its  author !  Xenophdn  wondered  that  the  Athenian 
Dikasts  dealt  with  Sokrat^  as  a  corrupter  of  youth ;  Isokrat^ 
wondered  thal^  a  portion  of  the  public  made  the  like  mistake 
about  himself;  and  I  confess  my  wonder  to  be  not  less,  that  not 
only  Aristophanes,^  but  even  the  modern  writers  on  Qiecian 
philosophy,  should  rank  Prodikus  in  the  same  unenviable  cata- 
logue.^    This  is  the  only  composition'  remaining  from  him; 


1  See  Fragment  iii.  of  the  TaytivitrTai 
of  Aristophante— Meineke,  Fragment. 
Aristoph.  p.  1140. 

3  Upon  Prodikns  and  his  fable  called 
the  "Choice  of  Hercules,**  Professor 
Maorice  remarks  as  follows  (Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy.  It.  2,  1,  11, 
p.  109):— "The  effect  of  the  lesson 
which  it  inculcates  is  sood  or  evil, 
according  to  the  obJeec  which  the 
reader  proposes  to  himself.'  If  he 
wishes  to  acquire  the  power  of  draining 
marshes  and  killing  noisome  beasts,  all 
must  bless  him  for  not  yielding  to  the 
voice  of  the  Goddess  ox  Pleasure.  If 
he  merely  seeks  to  be  the  strongest  of 
men,  by  resisting  the  enchantress,  it 
might  have  been  better  for  the  world 
and  for  himself  that  he  should  have 
yielded  to  her  blandishments.  Mr. 
Grote  is  not  likely  to  have  forgotten 
the  celebrated  paradox  of  Gibbon 
respecting  the  clergy— 'That  their 
virtues  are  more  dangerous  to  society 
than  their  vices'.  On  the  hypothesis 
which  Gibbon  no  doubt  adopted— that 
this  order  is  divided  into  those  who 
deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  dominion  over  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  those  who  yield  to 
animal  indulgence— his  dictum  may  be 
easily  admitted.  The  monk  who  re- 
strains his  appetites,  that  he  may  be 
more  f ollowea  and  idolized  as  a  con- 
fessor, does  more  harm  to  others,  is 
Srobaolv  more  evil  in  himself,  than 
tie  sleek  abbot  who  isgiven  up  to  his 
hawks  and  hounds,  'me  principle  is 
of  universal  application  We  must 
know  whether  Prodikus  departed  from 
the  general  rule  of  the  professorial 
class,  by  not  holding  out  political 
power  as  his  prize,  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce him  a  useful  teacher,  because 
he  taught  his  pupils  how  they  might 
obtain  the  bone  and  nerve  of  Hercules." 
With  the  single  reserve  of  what 
Professor  Maurice  calls  "the  general 


role  of  the  nofenori _ 

which  assertion  I  have  alreadv  shown 
cause  in  a  previous  note,  I  folly  admit 
not  merely  the  justice  but  the  im- 
portance of  his  general  remark  above 
transcribed.  I  recognize  no  merit  in 
self-denial,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  self- 
denying  person  becomes  thereby  the 
instrument  of  increased  security  and 
happiness  to  others  or  to  himself ;  or 
unless  it  be  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  a  character  of  which  such  is  the 
general  result.  And,  respecting  Pro- 
dikus himself,  I  willingly  accept  the 
challenge.  He  marks  out,  in  the  most 
distinct  and  emphatic  manner,  the 
achievement  of  good  to  others,  and 
the  acquisition  of  esteem  from  others, 
as  going  together,  and  constituting  in 
combixiation  the  prize  for  which  the 
youthful  Hdraklds  is  exhorted  to 
Stoniggle — tlr*  tin  ^IXmv  e0«Ac(«  a^a- 
vaovot,  TOv«  0(Xovc  ntgytrjiriov*  ctrc 
vir6  rivoc  ir6Ac»«  imBvfjMti  ripl9<)<u,  rV 
fr6Aiv  w^cAi^reov  *  circ  virb  rrif  'EAAodos 
ira<n}9  a^iotc  iv  aptTg  0avp£^e<r0aA,  t^v 
'EXAdda  veipareov  cd  iroieiv,  Ac.  (Aen. 
Mem.  iL  1,  28X  I  select  these  few 
words,  but  the  whole  tenor  and  q>irit 
of  the  fable  is  similar. 

Indeed,  the  very  selection  of 
H6rakl6s  as  an  ideal  to.be  followed 
is  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  Sophist 
did  not  intend  to  point  out  the 
acquisition  of  personal  dominion  and 
pre-eminence,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  naturally  sprang  from  services 
rendered,  as  the  grand  prize  to  be 
contended  for  by  his  pupils.  For 
Heraklds  is,  in  Greek  conception,  the 
type  of  those  who  work  for  others — 
one  condemned  by  his  destiny  to 
achieve  great,  difficult,  and  unre- 
warded exploits  at  the  bidding  of 
another  fSuidas  and  Diogenianus,  vi. 
7,  under  the  words  T<Tpa3i  yryova^—iiri 
TMvaAAoK  vovovvTwv,  Ac). 

*  Xenoph6n  gives  only  the  snbstance 
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indeed,  the  only  compodtioa  remaining  from  any  one  of  the 
Sophists,  excepting  the  thesis  of  Qorgias  above  noticed.  It 
serves  not  merely  as  a  vindication  of  Prodikns  against  such 
reproach,  but  also  as  a  warning  against  implicit  confidence  in 
the  sarcastic  remarks  of  Plato,  which  include  Prodikus  as  well  as 
the  other  Sophists,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Sophists  generally,  in  order  that  Sokrat^  may 
confute  them.  The  commonest  candour  would  teach  us  that  if  a 
polemical  writer  of  dialogue  chooses  to  put  indefensible  doctrine 
into  the  mouth  of  the  opponent,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  con- 
demning the  latter  upon  such  very  dubious  prool 
/  Welcker  and  other  modem  authors  treat  Prodikus  as  *Hhe 
-.  most  innocent"  of  the  Sophists,  and  except  him  from  p^»^ 
/  the  sentence  which  they  pass  upon  the  dass  generally,  —real 
)  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  Plato  himself  says  about  |J^{tod 
the  rest  of  them,  and  first  about  Protagoras.  If  it  ofUmby 
were  not  the  established  practice  with  readers  of  Plato 
to  condemn  Protagoras  beforehand,  and  to  put  upon  every  passage 
relating  to  him  not  only  a  sense  as  bad  as  it  will  bear,  but  much 
worse  than  it  will  fairly  bear,  they  would  probably  carry  away 
very  different  inferences  from  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  by 
that  Sophist's  name,  and  in  which  he  is  made  to  bear  a  chief  part. 
That  dialogue  is  itself  enough  to  prove  that  Plato  did  not  conceive 
Protagoras  either  as  a  corrupt,  or  unworthy,  or  incompetent 
teacher.  The  course  of  the  dialogue  exhibits  him  as  not  master 
of  the  theory  of  ethics,  and  unable  to  solve  various  difficulties 
with  which  that  theory  is  expected  to  grapple ;  moreover,  as  no 
match  for  Sokrat^  in  dialectics,  which  Plato  considered  as  the 
only  efficient  method  of  philosophical  investigation.  In  so  fiBU*> 
therefore,  as  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  science  or  theory 
upon  which  rules  of  art^  or  the  precepts  bearing  on  practice, 
repose,  disqualifies  a  teacher  from  giving  instruction  in  such  art 
or  practice,  to  that  extent  Protagoras  is  exposed  as  wanting.    And 

of  Prodikns's  lecture,  not  his  exact  delivered  by  Prodikus,  respecting  the 

words.     But  he  gives  what  may  be  miseries  of  human  life  pervading  all 

called  the  whole  substance,  so  that  we  the  various  professions  and  occupations, 

can  appreciate  the  scope  as  well  as  the  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly 


handling  of  the  author.     We  cannot  either  how  much  reallv  belongs  to 

say  the  same  of  an  extract  given  (in  the  Prodikus,  or  what  was  his  scope  and 

Pseudo-Platonic  Dialogue  Axiochus,  c.  purpose,  if  any  such  lecture  was  really 

7, 8)  from  a  lecture  said  to  have  been  delivered. 
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if  an  expert  dialectician  like  Plato  had  passed  Isokrat^  or 
Quintilian,  or  the  large  majority  of  teachers  past  or  present, 
through  a  similar  cross-examination  as  to  the  theory  of  their 
teaching,  an  ignorance  not  less  manifest  than  that  of  Protagoras 
would  be  brought  out  The  antithesis  which  Plato  sets  forth,  in 
so  many  of  his  dialogues,  between  precept  or  practice,  accom- 
panied by  full  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  from  which 
it  must  be  deduced,  if  its  rectitude  be  disputed,  and  unscientific 
practice,  without  any  such  power  of  deduction  or  defence,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  speculations ;  he  exhausts 
his  genius  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  a  thousand  indirect  ways, 
and  to  shame  his  readers,  if  possible,  into  the  loftier  and  more 
rational  walk  of  thought  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  of  a  man 
that  he  does  not  know  the  theory  of  what  he  teaches  or  of  the 
way  in  which  he  teaches ;  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  he  actually 
teaches  that  which  scientific  theory  would  not  prescribe  as  the 
best ;  it  is  a  third  thing,  graver  than  both,  to  say  that  his  teaching 
is  not  only  below  the  exigences  of  science,  but  even  corrupt  and 
demoralizing.  Now,  of  these  three  points  it  is  the  first  only 
which  Plato  in  his  dialogue  makes  out  against  Protagoras ;  even 
the  second,  he  neither  affirms  nor  insinuates  ;  and  as  to  the  third, 
not  only  he  never  glances  at  it,  even  indirectly,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  discourse  suggests  a  directly  contrary  conclusion. 
As  if  sensible  that  when  an  eminent  opponent  was  to  be  depicted 
as  puzzled  and  irritated  by  superior  dialectics,  it  was  but  common 
fairness  to  set  forth  his  distinctive  merits  also,  Plato  gives  a 
fable,  and  expository  harangue,  from  the  mouth  of  Protagoras,^ 
upon  the  question  whether  virtue  is  teachable.  This  harangue 
is,  in  my  judgment,  very  striking  and  instructive ;  and  so  it  would 
have  been  probably  accounted,  if  commentators  had  not  read  it 
with  a  pre-established  persuasion  that  whatever  came  from  the 
lips  of  a  Sophist  must  be  either  ridiculous  or  immoral.*  It  is  the 
only  part  of  Plato's  works  wherein  any  account  is  rendered  of 

1  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  820  I),  c.  11  He  lays  these  fundamental  attributes 

et  seq.,   especially  p.   822   D,   where  down  as  what  a  good  ethical  theory 

Protagoras  lays  it  down  that  no  man  must  assume  or  exact  in  every  man. 

is  fit  to  be  a  member  of  a  social  com-  ^  Of  the  unjust  asperity  and  con- 

munity  who  has  not  in  his  bosom  both  tempt  with  which  the  Platonic  com- 

iCmj  and  alSits — that  is,  a   sense   of  mentators  treat  the  Sophists,  see  a 

reciprocal  obligation  and  right  between  specimen  in  Ast,  Ueber  Platons  Leben 

himself  and  others— and  a  sensibility  und  Schriften,  pp.  70,  71— where  he 

to  esteem  or  reproach  from  others,  comments  on  Protagoras  and  this  fable. 
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the  growth  of  that  floating,  uncertified,  self-propagating  body  of 
opinion  upon  which  the  cross-examining  analysis  of  Sokratds  is 
brought  to  bear,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 

Protagoras  professes  to  teach  his  pupils  *'  good  counsel "  in  their 
domestic  and  fEunily  relations,  as  well  as  how  to  speak  and  act  in 
the  most  effective  manner  for  the  weal  of  the  city.  Since  this 
comes  from  Protagoras,  the  commentators  of  Plato  pronounce  it 
to  be  miserable  morality  ;  but  it  coincides,  almost  to  the  letter, 
with  that  which  Isokrat^  describes  himself  as  teaching,  a  genera- 
tion afterwards,  and  substantially  even  with  that  which  Xenophdn 
represents  Sokrat^  as  teaching ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  forth,  in  a 
few  words,  a  larger  scheme  of  practical  duty.^  And  if  the  measure 
of  piuctical  duty,  which  Protagoras  devoted  himself  U^  teach, 
was  thus  serious  and  extensive,  even  the  fraction  of  theory 
assigned^ to  him  in  his  harangue  includes  some  points  better  than 
that  of  Plato  himself.    For  Plato  seems  to  have  conceived  the 

1  Protagoras    says-^    ^i    lutBiyid  6, 15:  ii,  1, 10 ;  iv.  1,  2 ;  iv.  6, 10. 

i<mvt  tvfiov\ia  wtpi  re  rStv  chctltiviinai  When  we  perceive  how  much  analogy 

av  apiara  r^v  ourov  oixCay  diOMcoi,  koX  Xenophdn  establishes — so  far  as  re- 

ircpi  rSiv  rifi  v6\tw,  oiru«  ra  r^s  troKttas  gards  practical  precept,  apart  from 

ivvaTwraroi  «ii}  km  rrpArTtiv  koX  kiynv,  uieory  or  method — between  Sokratds, 

(Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  0,  p.  818  E.)  Protagoras.  Prodikus,  &c.,  it  is  difficult 

A  similar  aesciiption  of  the  moral  to  justify  the  representations  of  the 

teaching  of  Protagoras  and  the  other  commentators  respecting  the  Sophists : 

Sophists,  yet  comprising  a  still  larger  see  Stallbaum,    Prolog,    ad    Platon. 

range    of    duties    towards   parents,  Menon.  p.  8.   "  Etenim  yirtutis  nomen, 

friends,  and  fellow-citizens  in  their  cum  propter  ambitito  magnitudinem 

private  capacities,  is  given  in  Plato,  valde  esset  ambiguum  et  obscurum, 

Menon,  p.  91 B,  £.  Sophists    interpretabantnr    sic,    nt, 

Isokratte  describes  the  education  miss&  ver»  bonestatis  et  probitatis  vi. 

which  he  wished  to  convey  almost  in  unice  de  prudenti&  civili  ac  domestica 

the  same  words— Tov«  ra  roiavra  iMv-  cogitari  vellent,  eoque  modo  totam 


Bivovras  kojL  tuXvrinnws  i^  Stv  Ktu.  ihv  virtutem  od  caUidvaa,  qttoddam  utilitatu 

IBiov  oUov  ««u  ra  Koivdi  rcL  rnv  vtiAcMV  «e£   mrivatim   vel  pubUee    contequenda 

KokSn   Stoua^vovinv,  Lmrtp  tvuca  kuL  arti/Seiumrevocarent"  .  .  .  "Pervidit 

vomTrfoy  <cal   A(Ao<ro<^i|T^ov  xai   mCyra  haim    opinionw     istiut    pervenittUem, 

wpwcriov  itrri  (Or.  XV.  De  Permutat  s.  ^jtuqtu  turpittuiinem  intimo  sensit  pec- 

804 :  compare  280).  tore,  vir  sanctissimi  animi,  Socrates," 

Xenoph6nal8odeflcribes,almostinthe  Ac     Stallbaom  speaks  to  the  same 

same  words,  the  teaching  of  Sokrat6s.  purpose  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 

Kriton  and  others  sought  the  society  Protagoras,  pp.  10,  11 ;  and  to  the 

of     Sokratto-H>vx     Iva     AnuifYopucol  Buthyd^mus,  pp.  21, 22. 
if   aiffoFucol   ydvourro,   dAA*    iva  xoAot        Those  who,  like  these  censors  on  the 

re    KayaBol   yei^/Mvoi,    koI  oIk^    Koi  Sophists,  think  it  ba$e  to  recommend 

ouccrcus  ical  ouccMif  koa  ^iXon  Ktu  ir6ktt  virtuous  conduct  by  the  mutual  security 

ffol  voAiroif  Avvoirro  Kokif  XP^<^<^  c^^  oomfort  which  it  procures  to  aJl 

(Memor.  L  2, 48X    Again,  L  2, 64--^ay  parties,  must  be  prepared  to  condemn. 

•p69  ^v  iMKpirni  rSty  avvovruv  ro^i  «o-  on  the  same  ground,  a  large  portion  ol 

mjpcLf    imBviiiais  cxoi^<^ft  rovrttv  lUv  what  is  said  by  Sokratte  throughout 

*avav,  r^f  ik  ffaXAtarifcjcai  ^«-  the  MemorabiuA    of    Xenoph6n,    fi^ 

yaXovpcircvrdriic    apcriqc,  ^  v<i-  Karai^povti  r&v  otiwvo/iiiewv  avipuv,  Ac. 

A«is  re  xai  oZkov?  ti  olKovai,  (iii.  4, 12) :  see  also  his  (Economic,  xi. 

rporp^vwy  ivtBvtUiy.    Compare  also  L  10. 
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Ethical  End,  to  each  individual,  as  comprising  nothing  more 
than  his  own  permanent  happiness  and  moral  health ;  and  in 
this  very  dialogue  he  introduces  Sokrat^  as  maintaining  virtue 
to  consist  only  in  a  right  calculation  of  a  man's  own  personal 
happiness  and  misery.  But  here  we  find  Protagoras  speaking  in 
a  way  which  implies  a  larger,  and  in  my  opinion  a  juster,  ap- 
preciation of  the  Ethical  End,  as  including  not  only  reference  to 
a  man's  own  happiness,  hut  also  ohligations  towards  the' happiness 
of  others.  Without  at  all  agreeing  in  the  harsh  terms  of  censure 
which  various  critics  pronounce  upon  that  theory  which  Sokrates 
is  made  to  set  forth  in  the  Platonic  Protagoras,  I  consider  his 
conception  of  the  Ethical  End  essentially  narrow  and  imperfect, 
not  capahle  of  heing  made  to  serve  as  basis  for  deduction  of  the 
best  ethical  precepts.  Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  with  which  the 
lustcry  of  the  Sophists  has  been  written,  that  the  conmientators 
on  Plato  accuse  the  Sophists  of  having  originated  what  they 
ignorantly  term  "  the  base  theory  of  utility,"  here  propounded 
by  SokratSs  himself;  complimenting  the  latter  on  having  set 
forth  those  larger  views  which  in  this  dialogue  belong  only  to 
Protagoras.! 

!  Stallbaam,  Prolegomena  ad  Plato-  Protagoras,  p.  80)  contends  that  Plato 

nis  Menonem.  p.  9.  "  Etenim  SophistsB.  is  here  setting  forth  a  doctrine  not  his 

quum  Tirtutis  exercitationem  et  ad  own,  but  is  reasoning  on  tiie  principles 

utilitates  extemas  referrent,  et  facol-  of  Protagoras,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 

tate  quAdam  atque  consuetudine  ejus,  trapping  and  confounding  mm—"  Qu8a 

quod  utile  Tideretur,  reperiendi,  ab-  hie  de  fortitudine  dissenintur,  ea  item 

solvi  statuerent— Socrates  ipse,  rejectft  cavendum  est  ne  protenus  pro  decretis 

iUilitatU  turpitudinc,  vim  naturamque  mere  Platonicis  babeantnr.    Disputat 

Tirtutis  unice  ad  id  quod  bonum  honest-  enim  Socrates  pleraque  omnia  ad  men- 

umque  est,  revocavit;  Tolnitque  esse  tern  ipsius  ProtagorsB,  ita  quidem  ut 

in  eo,  ut  ouis  recti  Donique  sensu  ac  eum    per   suam    ipsius  ranonem   in 

acientift  polleret,  ad  quam  tanqnam  ad  fraudem  et  errorem  inducat." 
certissimam  normam  atque  regulam        I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  vindicate 

actiones  suas  omnes  dingeret  atque  Plato  against  the  disgrace  of  so  dis- 

poneret."  honest  a  spirit  of  argumentation  aa 

Whoever  will  comi>are  this  criticism  that  which  Stallbaum  ascribes  to  him. 

withtheProtagoraaof  Plato,c.S6,37—  Plato  most  certainly  does  not  reason 

especially  p.  857  B— wherein  Sokratds  here  upon  the  doctrines  or  principles 

identifies  good  with  pleasure  and  evil  of  Protagoras :  for  the  latter  negins  by 

with  pain,  and  wherein  he  considers  positively  denying  the  doctrine,  and 

right  conduct  to  consist  in  justlv  cal-  is  only  brought  to  admit  it  in  a  very 

culatin^  the  items  of  pleasure  and  pain  qualified  manner— c.  86.  p.  861  D.    He 

one  agamst  the  other— ^  fierpi}riirf)  rexv*!  says  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Sokratda 

— will  be  astonished  how  a  critic  on  — Ov«c  o7oa  airXSn  ovrw«,  m  oit  epurf  9, 

Plato  could  write  what  is  above  cited,  el  e/xol  airoxpiWov  i<rrlv,  nt  ra  ifSia  re 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  parts  ayoBa  i<mv  avavra  xal  ra  aytapa  xcuca* 

of  Plato's  dialogues  in  which  he  main-  akxa  fioi  ioKeZ  ov  fUvov  irp6$  r^vvvv 

tains  a  doctrine  different  from  that  anSKpia-iv  euol  &a'4ta\t<rr€fiov  eTvou  diro- 

lust  alluded  to.     Accordingly  Stall-  xpiVacr^ai,  aXXaKalwDoiwavTaTov 

haum    (in   his   Prolegomt^ia   to   the  aXAoi'  pCop  rhv  i /ib Vt  ort  imi  iiiv 
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So  &T  afi  concernfT  Protagoras,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  Plato 
himself  may  be  produced  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Hippias  of 
corrupt  teacher,  but  a  worthy  companion  of  Prodikus;  Kiw— how 
^worthy  also  of  that  which  we  know  him  to  have  sentedjfy^ 
j  enjoy^ — the  society  and  conversation  of  Perikl^   ^^**** 

Let  us  now  examine  what  Plato  says  about  a  third  Sophist — 
I  Hippias  of  Elis  ;  who  figures  both  in  the  dialogue  called  "  Pro- 
xagoras,*'  and  in  two  distinct  dialogues  known  by  the  titles  of 
**  Hippias  Major  and  Minor".  Hippias  is  represented  as  dis- 
tinguished for  the  wide  range  of  his  accomplishments,  of  which  in 
these  dialogues  he  ostentatiously  boasts.  He  could  teach  astro- 
nomy, geometiy,  and  arithmetic — which  subjects  Protagoras 
censured  him  for  enforcing  too  much  upon  his  pupils  ;  so  little 
did  these  Sophists  agree  in  any  one  scheme  of  doctrine  or  educa- 
tion. Besides  this,  he  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  expositor  of  the  "^ 
poets,  and  a  lecturer  with  a  large  stock  of  composed  matter — on 
subjects  moral,  political,  and  even  legendary — ^treasured  up  in  a 
very  retentive  memory.  He  was  a  citizen  much  employed  as 
envoy  by  his  fellow-citizens  :  to  crown  all,  his  manual  dexterity 
was  such  that  he  professed  to  have  made  with  his  own  hands  all 
the  attire  and  ornaments  which  he  wore  on  his  person.  If,  as  is 
sufficiently  probable,  he  was  a  vain  and  ostentatious  man — defects 
not  excluding  an  useful  and  honourable  career — ^we  must  at  the 
same  time  give  him  credit  for  a  variety  of  acquisitions  such  as  to 
explain  a  certain  measure  of  vanity.^  The  style  in  which  Plato 
handles  Hipiflaa  is  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  treats '^^ 
Protagoras.  It  is  f uU  of  sneer  and  contemptuous  banter,  insomuch 
that  even  Stallbaura,*  after  having  repeated  a  great  many  times 

&  tAv  nS&tu/  ovK  ivnv  ayaBa,  ivrX  ik  ad  be  dote,  tbouf^h  I  think  it  an  impeifect 

Ktu.  &  -mv  aviapSiv  ovk  iart  kojccL  icrrl  Si  theoiy  of  ethicfl.    Bat  Stallbaam,  who 

ajtrrif  xaX  rpiTOv  &  ovfierepa,  ovre  kwccL  calls  it  BO,  was  bonnd  to  be  doubly 

OUT*  aya9a.  careful  in  looking  into  his  proof  before 

There  is  something  pecnliarly  stiik-  he  ascribed  it  to  any  one.  What  makes 

ing  in  this  appeal  of  Protagoras  to  the  case  worse,  is  that  he  fastens  it  not 

his  whole  past  life,  as  rendering  it  only  on  Protagoras,  but  on  the  Sophists 

impossible  for  him  to  admit  what  he  collectively,  by  that  monstrous  fiction 

evidently  looked  upon  as  a  bate  theory,  which  treats  them  as  a  doctrinal  sect, 
as  Stallbanm  pronounces  it  to  be.   Yet        i  o^  «k«„*  t«„„j„„   i>i„*.»   -■>.»«« 

the  latter  act^Uy  ventures  to  take  it  J^^  *^«\?ftPiP^.*^V^??hiS'J^ 

away  from  SokratSs,  who  not  only  pro-  ^^»  "iJ'&J^l  ^w^m'S  i.  ^7 

pooids  itconfidentiy,  but  reasons  it  ^*'.*ri!f^*^Sia;*Sl^^«   S*.  feJli^ 

Sut  in  a  clear  and  forcible  mannei-  ffi;;^^^^;  ^®  i^^^^Jio'^  ^'  ^^^' 

and  to  fosten  it  on  Protagoras,  who  ^PP'  ^^"^^'^  ^  ^^'  P*  ^  ^• 
first  disclaims  it  and  then  only  admits        s  Stallbanm,  Proleg.  ad  Plat.  Hipp, 

it  under  reserve  i  I  deny  the  theory  to  MaJ.  p.  160. 
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that  this  was  a  vile  Sophist  who  deserved  na  better  treatment,  is 
forced  to  admit  that  the  petulance  is  carried  rather  too  far,  and 
to  suggest  that  the  dialogue  must  have  been  a  juvenile  work  of 
Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  amidst  so  much  unfriendly  handling, 
not  only  we  find  no  imputation  against  Hippias  of  having 
preached  a  low  or  corrupt  morality,  but  Plato  inserts  that  which 
furnishes  good,  though  indirect,  proof  of  the  contrary.  For 
Hippias  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  already  delivered,  and  was 
about  to  deliver  again,  a  lecture  composed  by  himself  with  great 
care,  wherein  he  enlarged  upon  the  aims  and  pursuits  which  a 
young  man  ought  to  follow.  The  scheme  of  his  discourse  was, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Troy  the  youthful  Neoptolemus  was 
introduced  as  asking  the  advice  of  Nestor  about  his  own  future 
conduct ;  in  reply  to  which,  Nestor  sets  forth  to  him  what  was 
the  plan  of  life  incumbent  on  a  young  man  of  honourable  aspira- 
tions, and  unfolds  to  him  the  full  details  of  regulated  and  virtuous 
conduct  by  which  it  ought  to  be  filled  up.  The  selection  of  two 
such  names,  among  the  most  venerated  in  aU  Grecian  legend,  as 
monitor  and  pupil,  is  a  stamp  clearly  attesting  the  vein  of  senti- 
ment which  animated  the  composition.  Morality  preached  by 
Nestor  for  the  edification  of  Neoptolemus  might  possibly  be  too 
high  for  Athenian  practice  ;  but  most  certainly  it  would  not  err 
on  the  side  of  corruption,  selfishness,  or  over-indulgence.  We 
may  fairly  presume  that  this  discourse  composed  by  Hippias 
would  not  be  unworthy,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  "  The  Choice  of  Hercules,"  nor  its  author  by  that  of 
Prodikus  as  a  moral  teacher. 

The  dialogue  entitled  "Gorgias"  in  Plato  is  carried  on  by 
GonriM  Sokrat&  with  three  different  persons  one  after  the 
P6ius,  and  other — Gorgias,  Pdlus,  and  Blallikl^  Gorgias  (of 
^*^  Leontini  in  Sicily),  as  a  rhetorical  teacher,  acquired 

greater  celebrity  than  any  man  of  his  time  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  ;  his  abundant  powers  of  illustration,  his  florid  orna- 
ments, his  artificial  structure  of  sentences  distributed  into  exact 
antithetical  fractions, — all  spread  a  new  fashion  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, which  for  the  time  was  very  popular,  but  afterwards  became 
'  discredited.  If  the  line  could  be  clearly  drawn  between  rhetors 
and  sophists,  Gorgias  ought  rather  to  be  ranked  with  the  former.^ 
1  Plato,  Menon,  p.  06  A ;  Foss.  De  Ooigi&  Leontlno,  p.  27  teq. 
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In  the  conversation  with  Qorgias,  Sokrat^  exposes  the  fallacy 
and  imposture  of  rhetoric  and  rhetorical  teaching,  as  cheating 
an  ignorant  audience  into  persuasion  without  knowledge,  and 
as  framed  to  satisfy  the  passing  caprice,  without  any  regard  to  the 
permanent  welfEure  and  improvement  of  the  people.  Whatever 
real  inculpation  may  be  conveyed  in  these  arguments  against  a 
rhetorical  teacher,  Gorgias  must  bear  in  common  with  Isokrat^ 
and  Quintilian,  and  under  the  shield  of  Aristotle.  But  save  and 
except  rhetorical  teaching,  no  dissemination  of  corrupt  morality 
is  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato,  who  indeed  treats  him  with  a 
degree  of  respect  which  surprises  the  commentators.^ 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  changes  materially  when  it  passes  to 
P61us  and  Kallikles,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  Doct^ne 
as  a  writer  on  rhetoric,  and  probably  a  teacher  also.'  advanced 
There  is  much  insolence  in  Pdlus,  and  no  small  ^  ^ 
asperity  in  Sokrat^.  Yet  the  former  maintains  no  arguments 
which  justify  the  charge  of  immorality  against  himself  or  his 
fellow-teachers.  He  defends  the  tastes  and  sentiments  common 
to  every  man  in  Qreece,  and  shared  even  by  the  most  estimable 
Athenians— PeriklSs,  Nikias,  and  Aristokratds,*  while  SokratSs 
prides  himself  on  standing  absolutely  alone,  and  having  no 
support  except  from  his  irresistible  dialectics,  whereby  he  is  sure 
of  extorting  reluctant  admission  from  his  adversary.  How  fieur 
Sokrat^s  may  be  right  I  do  not  now  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  that 
Pdlus,  standing  as  he  does  amidst  company  at  once  so  numerous 
and  so  irreproachable,  cannot  be  fairly  denounced  as  a  poisoner  of 
the  youthful  mind. 

Pdlus  presently  hands  over  the  dialogue  to  Kallikles,  who  is 
here  represented,  doubtless,  as  laying  down  doctrines  Doctrine 
openly  and  avowedly  anti-sociaL     He  distinguishes  J*^^^^ 
between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  (both  written  kite— 
and   unwritten,  for  the  Greek  word   substantially  antt-sodaL 

1  See  the  observations  of  Groen  van  oi  a3cA^ot  fitr*  avrov— {«Ly  M  pavk^g, 
Prinsterer  and  Stallbanm— StaUbanm  'ApurroKparri^  6  S^cAAiov— «av  6i  Povkjlf 
ad  Platon.  Oorg.  c  1.  ^  UtpucKiinn  ikn  oUiu,  t|  oXAn  ovyW- 

«  Plato.  Gorgias,  c  17,  p.  462  B.  Vh  ^"'"'J'?  v^"  .^^y^"  ^^^  *^^*  ^*. 

^  S  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  27,  p.  472  A.    ml  ofioAovM.    .    .    .    cyu  M  av  /*n  <''• 

WW  (says  Sokratte)  mpl  &y  crv  A^tv  avrhv  iva  ivra  ftoprvpa  irapa<rx«MMU 

hkiyov^  o-ot    irdrrcs    crv/ti^ifo-ovo-i   ravra  ouoAoyovi^ra  ««pl  &v  Aeyw,  ovdcv  olfuu 

'A^FMOi  Kol  (4vot—iJMpTvp^vowl  ovi.  oftov  Aoyov  fu>i  wtwtpdvO^u  irtpt  &y  av 

iav  fiiv  fioiik-Q,  Nuctac  o  NiJCi|paTOV  mu  iifu¥  o  Aoyof  ■^. 

7 — 6 
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includes  both)  of  society.  According  to  the  law  of  nature 
(Eallikl^  says)  the  strong  man — ^the  better  or  more  capable  man 
— ^puts  forth  his  strength  to  the  full,  for  his  own  advantage, 
without  limit  or  restraint;  overcomes  the  resistance  which 
weaker  men  are  able  to  offer ;  and  seizes  for  himself  as  much  as 
he  pleases  of  the  matter  of  enjoyment  He  has  no  occasion  to 
restrain  any  of  his  appetites  or  desires — ^the  more  numerous  and 
pressing  they  are,  so  much  the  better  for  him — since  his  power 
affords  him  the  means  of  satiating  them  alL  The  many,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  weak,  must  be  content  with  that  which 
he  leaves  them,  and  submit  to  it  as  best  they  can.  This  (Ealli- 
kl^  says)  is  what  actually  happens  in  a  state  of  nature ;  this  is 
what  is  accounted  just,  as  is  evident  by  the  practice  of  independent 
communities,  not  included  in  one  common  political  society, 
towards  each  other ;  this  iajtigticej  by  nature,  or  according  to  the 
law  of  nature.  But  when  men  come  into  society,  all  this  is 
reversed.  The  majority  of  individuals  know  very  well  that 
they  are  weak,  and  that  their  only  chance  of  security  or  comfort 
consists  in  establishing  laws  to  restrain  the  strong  man,  reinforced 
by  a  moral  sanction  of  praise  and  blame  devoted  to  the  same 
general  end.  They  catch  him  like  a  young  lion  whilst  his  mind 
is  yet  tender,  and  fascinate  him  by  talk  and  training  into  a 
disposition  conformable  to  that  measure  and  equality  which  the 
law  enjoins.  Here,  then,  is  justice  according  to  the  law  of 
society :  a  factitious  system  built  up  by  the  many  for  their  own 
protection  and  happiness,  to  the  subversion  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  arms  the  strong  man  with  a  right  to  encroachment  and 
licence.  Let  a  fair  opportunity  occur,  and  the  favourite  of  nature 
will  be  seen  to  kick  oi^T  his  harness,  tread  down  the  laws,  break 
through  the  magic  circle  of  opinion  around  him,  and  stand  forth 
again  as  lord  and  master  of  the  many ;  regaining  that  glorious 
position  which  nature  has  assigned  to  him  as  his  right.  Justice 
by  nature  and  justice  by  law  and  society  are  thus,  according  to 
Eallikl^  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually  contradictory.  He 
accuses  SokratSs  of  having  jumbled  the  two  together  in  his 
argument.^ 
It  has  been  contended  by  many  authors  that  this  anti-social 

1  This  dodoine  aMerted  by  KalliUte  will  be  found  in  Plato,  Ooxgias,  e.  80, 
40,  pp.  483,  484. 
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reasoning  (true  enough,  in  bo  £bu*  it  states  simple^  matter  of 
fact  and  probability;  immoral,  in  so  far  as  it  erects  the  Kalliklfti 
power  of  the  strong  man  into  a  right ;  and  inviting  is  not  a 
many  comments,  if  I  coold  find  a  convenient  place      ^ 
for  them)  represents  the  morality  commonly  and  publicly  tanght 
by  the  persons  called  Sophists  at  Athens.'    I  deny  this  assertion 
emphatically.    Even  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  to  sustain  my 
denial,  except  what  has  been  already  extracted  from  the  un- 
friendly writings  of  Plato  himself,  respecting  Protagoras  and 
Hippias,  with  what  we  know  from  Xenophdn  about  Prodikus,  I 
should  consider  my  case  made  out  as  vindicating  the  Sophists 
generally  from  such  an  accusation.    If  refutation  to  the  doctrine 
of  Kallikl^  were  needed,  it  would  be  obtained  quite  as  efficaciously 
from  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  as  from  Sokrat^  and  Plata 

But  this  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  vindication. 

First,  Ealliklds  himself  is  not  a  Sophist,  nor  represented  by 
Plato  as  such.  He  is  a  young  Athenian  citizen,  of  rank  and 
station,  belonging  to  the  deme  AchamsB ;  he  is  intimate  with 
oth^r  young  men  of  condition  in  the  city,  has  recently  entered 

iSee    the    same   matter    of    fact  as  they  prove    anything,  prove  the 

strongly  ttated  by  Sokratto  in  the  eontrary  of  what  they  assert;  and 

Memorab.  of  Xenophdn,  iL  1, 18.  Preller    actually    imputes    the    con- 

>  Schleiermacher  (in  the  Prolego-  trary  tenets  to  the  Sophists  (Histor. 

mena  to  his  translation  of  the  Theoe-  Philoeoph.    c    4,  p.  190,  Hamburg, 

tetus,  p.  183)  represents  that  Plato  1838)  ^th  just  as  little    authority, 

intended  to  refbte  Aristippus  in  the  Both  Bitter  and  Brandts  chaige  the 

E arson  of  Kalliklte ;  which  supposition  Sophists   with    wickedness    for    this 

e  sustains  by  remarking  that  Aris-  alleged  tenet^for  denying  that  there 

tippus  affirmed  that  there  was  no  nuh  was  any  right  by  nature,  and  allowing 

thinff  (u  jtutice  by  nature,  but  only  by  no   right    except    by  convention :    a 

law  and  convention.    But  the  afflrma-  doctrine  which  had  been  maintained 

tion  of  Kallikl6s  is  the  direct  contrary  before  them  by  Archelaus  (DiQgen. 

of  that  which  Schleiermacher  ascribes  Laert.  il.  16).    Now  Plato  (Legg.  x.  p. 

to  Aristii)pus.    Kalliklds  not  only  does  889),  whom  these  writers    refer  to, 

not  deny  justice  by  nature,  but  affirms  charges    certain    wise    men— (ro^ot^« 

it  in  the  moat  direct  manner— explains  iiuaTos  re  xal  mtrrrii  (he  does  not 

what  it  is,  that  it  consists  in  the  right  mention  Sophists)— with  wickedness, 

of  the  strongest  man  to  make  use  of  but  on  the  ground  directly  opposite ; 

his  strength  without  any  regard  to  because  theif  did  acknowledge  a  right  bjf 

others— and  puts  it  above  the  justice  nature,  of  greater  authority  than  ths 

of  law  and  society,  in  respect  to  autho-  right  laid  down  by  the  legislator ;  and 

rity.  because  they  encouraged   pupils    to 

Bitter  and  Brandis  are  yet  more  follow  this  supposed  nght  of  natoxe^ 

incorrect  in  their  accusations  of  the  disobeying  tlie  law,  Intierpreting  the 

Sophists,   founded    upon    this   same  right  of  nature  as  Kallikite  does  m  the 

doctrine.  Theformersays(p.681)— "It  Goraiasl 

is  affirmed  as  a  common  tenet  of  the        Teadieni  are  thus  branded  as  wicked 

Sophists— there  is  no  right  by  nature,  men  by  Bitter  and  Brandis  for  the 

but  only  by  convention":   compare  negative,  and  by  Plato  (if  he  hera 

Brandis,  p.  621.    The  very  passages  means  the  Sophists)  for  the  affirmativ«L 

to  which  these  writers  refer,  as  far  doctrine. 
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into  active  political  life,  and  bends  his  whole  soul  towards  it; 
he  disparages  philosophy,  and  speaks  with  utter  contempt  about 
the  Sophists.^  If^  then,  it  were  even  just  (which  I  do  not  admit) 
to  infer  from  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  Sophist  that 
the  same  were  held  by  another  or  by  all  of  them,  it  would  not 
be  the  less  unjust  to  draw  the  like  inference  from  opinions 
professed  by  one  who  is  not  a  Sophist,  and  who  despises  the 
whole  profession. 

Secondly,  if  any  man  will  read  attentively  the  course  of  the 

The  doc-       dialogue,  he  will  see  that  the  doctrine  of  B[allikl&  is 

*™J®j?J*       su<rh  as  no  one  dared  publicly  to  propound.    So  it  is 

mouth  conceived  both  by  EAllikl^  himself  and  by  SokratSs. 

haveVee^'    The  former  first  takes  up  the  conversation  by  sapng 

laid  down      that  his  predecessor  P61us  had  become  entangled  in  a 

pbiiciec-      contradiction,  because  he  had  not  courage  enough 

the^ASe"*^    openly  to  announce  an  unpopular  and  odious  doctrine ; 

niana.  but  he  (Kalliklds)  was  less  shamefaced,  and  would 

speak  out  boldly  that  doctrine  which  others  kept  to  themselves 

/^or  fear  of  shocking  the  hearers.    "  Certainly  (says  Sokrat6s  to 

/  him)  your  audacity  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  doctrine  which 

/  you  have  just  laid  down — you  set  forth  plainly  that  which  other 

/    people  think,  but  do  not  choose  to  utter."*    Now,  opinions  of 

(    which  Pdlus,  an  insolent  young  man,  was  afraid  to  proclaim 

V  himself  the  champion,  must  have  been  revolting  indeed  to  the 

sentiments  of  hearers.    How  then  can  any  reasonable  man  believe 

that  such    opinions    were  not  only  openly   propounded,  but 

seriously  inculcated  as  truth  upon  audiences  of  youthful  hearers,. 

by  the  Sophists  ?    We  know  that  the  teaching  of  the  latter  was 

public  in  the  highest  degree ;  publicity  was  pleasing  as  well  as 

1  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  87,  p.  481  D;  c.  rok^i  Acyciy  aircp  yo«t,  ayayxdU 

41,  p.  485  B,  B  ;  c.  42,  p.  487  G  ;  c.  50,  <crat  ivavrCa  Aeyciv. 

^.  495  B;  c.  70,  p.  515  A.  vi>  i^iv  avrhi  oprt  Eat  ^qv  (says  Sokiatds  to  KaUikMs, 

apxei  vpoLTTeiv  rd  r^i  iroAcuf  iKpayftara:  €.  42,  p.  487  D)  on  yc  otov  ct  irappj' 

compare  c.  55,  p.  50O  C.    His  contempt  <r i d ^c  <rtf  ai  «cal  /*^  aioxviw^oi,  ainis 

for  the  Sophicns,  c  75,  p.  619  B,  with  re  ^-§9,  xal  6  koyos,  hv  b\Cyov  irporcpor 

the  note  of  Heindorf.  fArycf,  0^0X07*1  o-ot.   Again,  c.  47,  p.  492 

3  Plato,  Gorgias,  C.  88,;».  482  E.  ^  ix  D.      ovic  AytwSn  vc,  &  KaAAixActff,  imj- 

ravTi)f  yap  at  nqv  dfiokoyiai  avrbf  virb  4pxn  r^  \6yif»  trappria'ta0iJMVOi  *  <ra^Mr 

trov  <rviino6iv$tU  iv  ToU  AoyoL^  inttrro-  yap    vit    vvv   kiytis    &    ot    aAAo^ 

^lo^i}^ (Pdlus)  al<rxvvtf«(9    &    CF^ct  Siavoovyrai,  ftiv,  \4yttv  Bk  ovie 

civeiv   <rv  yap  r^  ovn,  &  2w«cpare9,  c0cAoy<rt. 

elf  roiavra  aytis  ^oprtjca  icol  Zriiniyopuea,  Again,  from  Kalliklfla — h  eyi&  <roi  vvv 

^dvKMV  Ti)v  aA]}0e(ay  Suaxtiv.     ..      .  irapdiftria^Oficvos    Acyw— C.   46,   p. 

€av   otv    Tiv    aia-xvvriTai    jcat    ixvi  491 B. 
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profitable  to  them ;  among  the  many  disparaging  epithets 
heaped  upon  them,  ostentation  and  vanity  are  two  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Whatever  they  taught,  they  taught  publicly  ;  and 
I  contend,  with  full  conviction,  that  had  they  even  agreed  with 
Kallikl^  in  this  opinion,  they  could  neither  have  been  sufficiently 
audacious,  nor  sufficiently  their  own  enemies,  to  make  it  a  part 
of  their  public  teaching,  but  would  have  acted  like  P61us,  and 
kept  the  doctrine  to  themselves. 

Thirdly,  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  rendered  doubly  certain, 
when  we  consider  of  what  city  we  are  now  speaking.  Of  all 
places  in  the  world,  the  democratical  Athens  is  the  last  in  which 
the  doctrine  advanced  by  Kallikl§s  could  possibly  have  been 
professed  by  a  public  teacher,  or  even  by  Kalliklds  himself  in 
any  public  meeting.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  how 
profoundly  democratical  was  the  sentiment  and  morality  of  the 
Athenians — ^how  much  they  loved  their  laws,  their  constitution, 
and  their  political  equality — how  jealous  their  apprehension  was 
of  any  nascent  or  threatening  despotism.  All  this  is  not  simply 
admitted,  but  even  exaggerated,  by  Mr.  Mitford,  Wachsmuth, 
and  other  anti-democratical  writers,  who  often  draw  from  it 
materials  for  their  abundant  censures.  Now  the  very  point 
which  Sokratds  (in  this  dialogue  called  ^'Gorgias")  seeks  to 
establish  against  Eallikl^  against  the  Khetors,  and  against  the 
Sophists,  is  that  they  courted,  flattered,  and  truckled  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  Athenian  people,  with  degrading  subservience  ; 
that  they  looked  to  the  immediate  gratification  simply,  and  not 
to  permanent  moral  improvement  of  the  people — ^that  they  had 
not  courage  to  address  to  them  any  unpalatable  truths,  however 
salutary,  but  would  shift  and  modify  opinions  in  every  way  so 
as  to  escape  giving  offence^ — ^that  no  man  who  put  himself 
prominently  forward  at  Athens  had  any  chance  of  success,  unless 
he  became  moulded  and  assimilated,  from  the  core,  to  the  people 

1  This  quality  is  imputed  bv  So-  that  the  practice  (for  he  wiU  not  caU 

kratds  to  Kalliklte  in  a  remarkable  it  an  aH)  of  Sophists,  as  weU  as 

passage  of  the  Gorgias,  c  87,  p.  481  Bhetois,  aims  at    nothing   bat  the 

D,  B,  the  substance  of  which  is  thus  immediate  gratification  of  the  people, 

stated  hy  Stallbanm  in   his  note—  without  any  regard  to  their  ultinuite 

"Garpit  Socrates  Calliclis  levitatem,  or    durahle    benefit— that   they    are 

mobili  populi  turbsB    nunquam   non  branches  of  the  widely-extended  knack 

blandientis  et  adulantis  ".  of  flattery  (Gorgias,  c.  19,  p.  464  D ;  c. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  20,  p.  405  0 ;  c  60,  p.  601 C ;  c.  76,  p. 

Sokratds  in  the  dialogue  to  make  out  620  B). 
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and  their  type  of  sentiment*  Granting  such  charges  to  be  true, 
how  is  it  conceivable  that  any  Sophist  or  any  Rhetor  could 
venture  to  enforce  upon  an  Athenian  public  audience  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Kalliklesi  To  tell  such  audience — "Your laws 
and  institutions  are  all  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  contrived 
to  disappoint  the  Alkibiadds  or  Napoleon  among  you  of  his 
natural  right  to  become  your  master,  and  to  deal  with  you  petty 
men  as  his  slaves.  All  your  unnatural  precautions  and  conven- 
tional talk,  in  favour  of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  will  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  better  than  pitiful  impotence,^  as  soon  as  he  finds 
a  good  opportunity  ^f  standing  forward  in  his  full  might  and 
energy — so  as  to  put  you  into  your  proper  places,  and  show  you 
what  privileges  Nature  intends  for  her  favourite  1 "  Conceive 
such  a  doctrine  propounded  by  a  lecturer  to  assembled  Athe- 
nians I — a  doctrine  just  as  revolting  to  Nikias  as  to  Kle6n,  and 
which  even  AlkibiadSs  would  be  forced  to  affect  to  disapprove ; 
since  it  is  not  simply  anti-popular — ^not  simply  despotic — but  the 
drunken  extravagance  of  despotism.  The  Great  man  as  depicted 
by  Kallikl^  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  mortals  as 
Jonathan  Wild  the  Great  in  the  admirable  parody  of  Fielding. 

That  Sophists,  whom  Plato  accuses  of  slavish  flattery  to  the 
democratical  ear,  should  gratuitously  insult  it  by  the  proposition 
of  such  tenets,  is  an  assertion  not  merely  untrue,  but  utterly 
absurd.  £ven  aa  to  Sokrat^s,  we  know  from  Xenophdn  how 
much  the  Athenians  were  offended  with  him,  and  how  much  it 
was  urged  by  the  accusers  on  his  trial,  that  in  his  conversations 
he  was  wont  to  cite  with  peculiar  relish  the  description  (in  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad)  of  Odysseus  following  the  Grecian 
crowd  when  running  away  from  the  agora  to  get  on  shipboard, 
and  prevailing  upon  them  to  come  back — ^by  gentle  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  chiefs,  but  by  blows  of  his  stic^  accompanied  with 
contemptuous  reprimand,  to  the  common  people.  The  indirect 
evidence  thus  afforded  that  Sokrates  countenanced  unequal 
dealing  and  ill-usage  towards  the  Many  told  much  against  him 

^  1  Plato,  Oor^as.  C.  08,  p.  618.      ov  nkbu  xai  priropiKSv  •  rf  avT&v  yap  ^0ei 

yap   iiiiiriT^v  Sti  tXvaif   oAA     avroAvwv  KeyOfiivtav  r&v  Myaoy  tKatrroi  x<upov<rt, 

ofMiov   rovroif,   cl    /uieAAcis    ri  yvifi<nov  rtp  8i  AXXorpC<f  axOovrai. 
impyd^tvOai    cif    ^tAiay  ry  'A^iji^aiW         >  Plato,  Gorg.  C.  46,  p.  492  G  (the  Words 

irip.ff.      .     .^     .     8(rrtf   o^v  <re  rovroif  ot  EaUiklds).    ri  Sk  a\\a  ravr  icrri  r«L 

ofAoidraroi'  aire/>yd(reTai,  otT6i  <n  voii}-  KaAXcairiV/xara,  ret  irapa  ifnitriv  (vvO'^fuara, 

ovi,  wf  ifn$vfi9i$  «ro\iruebv  clycu,  iroXi*  avOpuirtav  <f>KvapCa  icai  ovdei'bf  a^ia. 
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in  the  mindB  of  the  Dikasts.  What  would  they  have  felt  then 
towards  a  Sophist  who  publicly  professed  the  political  morality 
of  Kallikl^  ?  The  truth  is,  not  only  was  it  impossible  that  any 
such  morality,  or  anything  of  the  same  type  even  much  diluted, 
Gould  find  its  way  into  the  educational  lectures  of  professors  at 
Athens,  but  the  fear  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the 
Sophist  erred  in  either  way,  it  would  be  in  that  which  Sokrat^ 
imputes — by  making  his  lectures  over-democraticaL  Nay,  if  we 
suppose  any  opportunity  to  have  arisen  of  discussing  the  doctrine 
of  Eallikl^  he  would  hardly  omit  to  flatter  the  ears  of  the 
surrounding  democrats  by  eiJiancing  the  beneficent  results  of 
legality  and  equal  dealing,  and  by  denouncing  this  ''natural 
despot"  or  undisclosed  Napoleon  as  one  who  must  either  take 
his  place  under  such  restraints,  or  find  a  place  in  some  other 
city. 

I  have  thus  shown,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  Eallikl^ neither  did  enter, nor  could  have  ,_.  . 
entered,  iuto  the  lectures  of  a  Sophist  or  professed  Thrasy^^ 
teacher.     The  same  conclusion  may  be  maintained  Jh^jt^ 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Thrasymachus  in  the  first  E^^"  of 
book  of  the  *' Republic".  Thrasymachus  was  a  rhetori- 
cal teacher,  who  had  devised  precepts  respecting  the  construction 
of  an  oration  and  the  training  of  young  men  for  public  speaking. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  confined  himself,  like  Gk>rgias,  to  this 
department,  and  that  he  did  not  profess  to  give  moral  lectures, 
like  Protagoras  and  Prodikus.    But  granting  him  to  have  given 
such,  he  would  not  talk  about  justice  in  the  way  in  which  Plato 
makes  him  talk,  if  he  denred  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  an  Athe- 
nian audience.    The  mere  brutality  and  ferocious  impudence  of 
demeanour,  even  to  exaggeration,  with  which  Plato  invests  him, 
is  in  itself  a  strong  proof  that  the  doctrine,  ushered  in  with 
such  a  preface,  was  not  that  of  a  popular  and  acceptable  teacher, 
winning  favour  in  public  audiences.    He  defines  justice  to  be 
*'  the  interest  of  the  superior  power  ;  that  rule  which,  in  every 
society,  the  dominant  power  prescribes  as  being  for  its  own 
advantage".    A  man  is  just  (he  says)  for  the  advi^tage  of 
another,  not  for  his  own :  he  is  weak,  cannot  help  himself,  and 
must  submit  to  that  which  the  stronger  authority,  whether 
despot,  oligarchy,  or  commonwealth,  commands. 
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The  theory  is  essentially  different  from  the  doctrine  of  E^al- 
likl^,  as  set  forth  a  few  pages  back ;  for  Thrasy- 
trine  not"  machus  does  not  travel  out  of  society  to  insist  upon 
SSthe "^  ^  anterior  rights  dating  from  a  supposed  state  of  nature 
Sophists—  —he  takes  societies  as  he  finds  them,  recognizing  the 
o»BMiTe  in    actual  governing  authority  of  each  as  the  canon  and 

it  is  the,  constituent  of  justice  or  injustice.  Stallbaum  and 
xuSiTinor  in 

which  it  is  other  writers  have  incautiously  treated  the  two 
putforward.  ^g^^j^gg  ^g  jf  ^^y  ^gj.^  ^jjg  qqjj^q  .  Qjrj^^  ^^h  some- 
thing even  worse  than  want  of  caution,  while  they  pronounce 
the  theory  of  Thrasymachus  to  be  detestably  immoral,  announce 
it  as  having  been  propounded  not  by  him  only,  but  by  The 
Sophists — thus,  in  their  usual  style,  dealing  with  the  Sophists  as 
if  they  were  a  school,  sect,  or  partnership  with  mutual  responsi- 
bility. Whoever  has  followed  the  evidence  which  I  have  pro- 
duced respecting  Protagoras  and  Prodikus  will  know  how 
differently  these  latter  handled  the  question  of  justice. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus,  though 
incorrect  and  defective,  is  not  so  detestable  as  these  writers 
represent.  What  makes  it  seem  detestable  is  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  he  is  made  to  put  it  forward,  which  causes  the 
iust  man  to  appear  petty  and  contemptible,  while  it  surrounds 
the  unjust  man  with  enviable  attributes.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  circumstance  which  revolts  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, as  it  revolts  also  the  critics  who  read  what  is  said  by 
Thrasymachus.  The  moral  sentiments  exist  in  men's  minds  in 
complex  and  powerful  groups,  associated  with  some  large  words 
and  emphatic  forms  of  speech.  Whether  an  ethical  theory 
satisfies  the  exigences  of  reason,  or  commands  and  answers  to  all 
the  phenomena,  a  common  audience  will  seldom  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  consider  with  attention ;  but  what  they  imperi- 
ously* exact,  and  what  is  indispensable  to  give  the  theory  any 
chance  of  success,  is  that  it  shall  exhibit  to  their  feelings  the 
just  man  as  respectable  and  dignified,  and  the  unjust  man  as 
odious  and  repulsive.  Now  that  which  offends  in  the  language 
ascribed  to  Thrasymachus  is,  not  merely  the  absence,  but  the 
reversal,  of  this  condition — ^t^e  presentation  of  the  jiist  man  as 
weak  and  silly,  and  of  injustice  in  all  the  prestige  of  triumph  and 
dignity.    And  for  this  very  reason  I  venture  to  infer  that  such  a 
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theory  was  never  propounded  by  Thrasymaohus  to  any  public 
audience  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Plato.  For  Thrasy- 
machns  was  a  rhetor,  who  had  studied  the  principles  of  his  art : 
now  we  know  that  these  common  sentiments  of  an  audience  were 
precisely  what  the  rhetors  best  understood,  and  always  strove  to 
conciliate.  Even  from  the  time  of  Gtorgias,  they  began  the 
practice  of  composing  beforehand  declamations  upon  the  general 
heads  of  morality,  which  were  ready  to  be  introduced  into  actual 
speeches  as  occasion  presented  itself,  and  in  which  appeal  was 
made  to  the  moral  sentiments  foreknown  as  common,  with  more 
or  less  of  modification,  to  all  the  Grecian  assemblies.  The  real 
Thrasymachus,  addressing  any  audience  at  Athens,  would  never 
have  wounded  these  sentiments,  as  the  Platonic  Thrasymachus 
is  made  to  do  in  the  "Republic".  Least  of  all  would  he  have 
done  this,  if  it  be  true  of  him,  as  Plato  asserts  of  the  Rhetors  and 
Sophists  generally,  that  they  thought  about  nothing  but  courting 
popularity,  without  any  sincerity  of  conviction. 

Though  Plato  thinks  fit  to  bring  out  the  opinion  of  Thrasy- 
machus with  accessories  unnecessarily  offensive,  and  opinion  of 

thus  to  enhance  the  dialectical  triumph  of  SokratSs  Thrasy- 
___,  »    t         t  ■,  11    macnus 

by  the  brutal  manners  of  the  adversary,  he  was  well  afterwards 

aware  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  the  opinion  by^ofaukon 
itself,  much  less  confuted  it    The  proof  of  this  is,  j^^^|^ 
that  in  the  second  book  of  the  "Republic,"  after  and  much 
Tlirasymachus  has  disappeared,  the  very  same  opinion  Sroe  of 
is  taken  up  by  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus,  and  set  reason, 
forth  by  both  of  them  (though  they  disclaim  entertaining  it  as 
their  own),  as  suggesting  grave  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
they  desire  to  hear  solved  by  Sokrat^.    Those  who  read  atten- 
tively the  discourses  of  Qlaukon  and  Adeimantus  will  see  that 
the  substantive  opinion  ascribed  to  Thrasymachus,  apart  from 
the  brutality  with  which  he  is  made  to  state  it,  does  not  even 
countenance  the  charge  of  immoral  teaching  against  him — much 
less  against  the  Sophists  generally.     Hardly  anything  in  Plato's 
•compositions  is  more  powerful  than  those  discourses.     They 
present,  in  a  perspicuous  and  forcible  manner,  some  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  with  which  ethical  theory  is  required  to 
igrapple.     And  Plato  can  answer  them  only  in  one  way — ^by 
taking  society  to  pieces  and  reconstructing  it  in  the  form  of  his 
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imaginary  republic.  The  speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantns 
form  the  immediate  preface  to  the  striking  and  elaborate  descrip* 
tion  which  he  goes  through,  of  his  new  state  of  society,  nor  do  they 
receive  any  other  answer  than  what  is  applied  in  that  description. 
Plato  indirectly  confesses  that  he  cannot  answer  them,  assuming 
social  institutions  to  continue  unreformed  j  and  his  reform  i» 
sufficiently  fundamental.^ 


1 1  omitted  to  aotioe  the  Dialogue  of 
Plato  entitled  Euthydfimus,  wherein 
Sokratte  is  introduced  in  conversation 
with  the  two  persons  called  Sophists, 
Buthyddmus  and  Dionysodoms,  who 
are  represented  as  propounding  a 
number  of  verbal  quibbles,  assertions 
of  double  sense,  arising  from  equivocal 
grammar  or  syntax— fallacies  of  mere 
diction,  without  the  least  plausibility 
as  to  the  sense— specimens  of  jest  and 
hoax  (p.  278  B).  They  are  described  as 
extravagantly  conceited,  while  Sokratds 
is  painted  with  his  usual  affectation  of 
deference  and  modestv.  He  himself, 
during  a  part  of  the  dialogue,  carries 
on  conversation  in  his  own  dialectical 
manner  with  the  youthful  Kleinias; 
who  is  then  handed  over  to  be  taught 
by  Euthyddmus  and  Dionysodoms ;  so 
that  the  contrast  between  their  style 
of  questioning  and  that  of  Sokratto  is 


forcibly  brought  out. 

To  bring  out  this  contrast  ap] 
to  me  the  main  purpose  of  the  dialogue, 


as  has  already  been  remarked  by 
Socher  and  others  (see  Stallbaum,  Pro- 
legom.  ad  Euthydem.  pp.  16— €6);  but 
its  construction,  its  manner,  and  its 
result  (previous  to  the  concluding  con- 
versation between  Sokratds  and  Kriton 
separately)  are  so  thoroughly  comic, 
that  Ast,  on  this  and  other  grounds, 
rejects  it  as  spurious  and  unworthy  of 
Plato  (see  Ast,  Uber  Platens  Leben  und 
Schriften,  pp.  414—418). 

Without  agreeing  in  Ast's  inference, 
I  recognize  the  violence  of  the  carica- 
ture which  Plato  has  here  presented 
under  the  characters  of  Euthyddmua 
aiid  Dionysodoms.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason,  among  many  others,  that  I  pro- 
test the  more  emphatically  against  the 
injustice  of  Stallbaum  and  the  commen- 
tators generally,  who  consider  these 
two  persons  as  disciples  of  Protagoras, 
and  samples  of  what  is  called  "  Sophis- 
tlca"— tne  Sophistical  Practice— the 
Sophists  generally.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  ground  for  considering  these 
two  men  as  disciples  of  Protogoras, 


who  is  presented  to  us,  even  by  Plato 
himself,  under  an  aspect  as  totally 
different  from  them  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Euthyddmus  ana  Dionyso- 
doms are  described  by  Plato  himself 
in  this  very  dialogue  as  old  men  who 
had  been  fencing-masters,  and  who  had 
only  within  the  last  two  years  applied 
themselves  to  the  eristic  or  controver* 
sial  dialogue  (Euthyd.  c.  1,  p.  272  G ;  c 
3,  p.  278  £).  Schleiermacher  himself 
accounts  their  personal  importance  sa 
mean,  that  he  thinks  Plato  could  not 
have  intended  to  attack  them,  but 
meant  to  attack  Antisthends  and  the 
Megaric  school  of  philosophers  (Pro- 
legom.  ad  Euthydem.  voL  lii.  pp.  408, 
404,  of  his  translation  of  Plato).  So 
contemptible  does  Plato  esteem  them, 
that  Krito  blames  Sokratds  for  having^ 
so  far  desraded  himself  as  to  be  seen 
talking  with  them  before  many  persons 
(p.  806  B,  c  80). 

The  name  of  Protagoras  occurs  only 
once  in  the  dialogue,  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine,  started  by  Euthyddmus, 
that  false  propositions  or  contradictory 
propositions  were  imi)0S8ible,  because 
no  one  could  either  think  about  or  talk 
about  that  which  wot  not  or  the  non-exis- 
tent (p.  284  A ;  286  C).  This  doctrine  ia 
said  by  Sokiat^  to  have  been  much 
talked  of  "by  Protagoras  and  by  men 
yet  earlier  than  he  ".  It  is  idle  to  infer 
from  such  a  passage  any  connexion  or 
analogy  between  these  men  and  Pro- 
tagoras—as Stallbaum  labours  to  do 
throughout  his  Prolegomena ;  affirming 
(in  his  note  on  p.  286  C)  most  incorrectly 
that  Protagoras  maintained  this  doc- 
trine about  r6  iJM  5y  or  the  non-existent, 
because  he  had  too  great  faith  in  the 
evidence  of  the  senses— whereas  we 
know  from  Plato  that  it  had  its  riso 
with  Parmenidds,  who  rejected  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  entirely  (see 
Plato,  Sophist.  24,  p.  287  A.  with  Hein- 
dorf  and  Stallbaum's  notes).  Diogenda 
Laeitius  (ix.  8,  68)  falsely  asserts  that 
Protagoras  was  the  first  to  broach  tho 
doctrine,  and  even  cites  as  his  witness 
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I  call  particular  attention  to  this  circumstance,  without  which 
we  cannot  feirly  estimate  the  Sophists,  or  practical  _^^ 
teachers  of  Athens,  -face  to  face  with  their  accuser-  against  the 
/  general  —  Plato.      He  was  a  great  and  systematic  |^n^^. 
I  theorist)  whose  opinions  on  ethics,  politics,  cognition,  ™  «**«• 
religion,  &c.,  were  all  wrought  into  harmony  hy  his  accusation 
own  mind,  and  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  ^njslui 
is  the  mark  of  an  original  intellect.    So  splendid  an  *^v*^^^ 
effort  of  speculative  genius  is  among  the  marvels  of  poets  and 
the  Grecian  world.    His  dissent  from  all  the  societies  ■***«®™®"' 
which  he  saw  around  him,  not  merely  democratical,  hut  oli- 
garchical and  despotic  also,  was  of  the  deepest  and  most  radical 
character.      Nor  did  he  delude  himself  hy  the  helief  that  any 
partial  amendment  of  that  which  he  saw  around  could  hrinj 
about  the  end  which  he  desired  :  he  looked  to  nothing  short  of 
new  genesis  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  with  institutions  calcu- 
lated from  the  beginning  to  work  out  the  full  measure  of  per- 
fectibility.   His  fertile  scientific  imagination  realized  this  idea 
in  the  "Republic".     But  that  very  systematic  and  original 
character,  which  lends  so  much  value  and  charm  to  the  sub- 
stantive speculations  of  Plato,  counts  as  a  deduction  from  hir 
trustworthiness  as  critic  or  witness,  in  reference  to  the  living 
agents  whom  he  saw  at  work  in  Athens  and  other  cities,  as 
statesmen,  generals,  or  teachers.    His  criticisms  are  dictated  by 
his  own  point  of  view,  according  to  which  the  entire  society  waa  \ 
corrupt,  and  all  the  instruments  who  carried  on  its  functions   / 
were  of  essentially  base  metal.    Whoever  will  read  either  the 
"  Gbrgias"  or  the  "  Republic  "  will  see  in  how  sweeping  and  indis- 
/criminate  a  manner  he  passes  his  sentence  of  condenmation.  Not 
/  only  all  the  Sophists  and  all  the  Rhetors,^  but  all  the  musicians 
I   and  dithyrambic  or  tragic  poets — all  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  J^ 
I   as  present,  not  excepting  even  the  great  Perikl^ — receive  from 
\  /lis  hands  one  common  stamp  of  dishonour.    Every  one  of  these 

Plato  in  the  Euthyddmus,  where  the  Athens  persons  who  abused  the  dia* 

exact  contrary  is  stated.     Whoever  lectical  exercise  for  frivolous  puzzles, 

broached  it  first,  it  was  a  doctrine  and  it  was  well  for  Plato  to  compose 

following  plausibly  from  the  then  re-  a  dialogue   exhibiting   the   contrast 

oeived  Bealism,  and  Plato  was  long  between  these  men  ana  Soki-atds.   But 

perplexed  before  he  could  solve  the  to  treat  Euthvddmus  and  Dionysodorus. 

dimcnlty  to  his  own  satisfaction  (Theas-  as  samples  of  **  The  Sophists,  is  alto-^ 

tet.  p.  187  D).  gether  unwarranted. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  in        i  Plato,  Gorg.  c.  67, 58,  pp.  502,  608.. 
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-\inen  is  numbered  by  Plato  among  the  numerous  category  of 
/  -flatterers,  who  minister  to  the  immediate  gratification  and  to  the 
/    -desires  of  the  people,  without  looking  to  their  permanent  im- 
I     provement  or  making  them  morally  better.      "Periklds  and 
Kim6n  (says  Sokrat6s  in  the  "  Gorgias  ")  are  nothing  but  servants 
1     or  ministers  who  supply  the  immediate  appetites  and  tastes  of 
the  people ;  just  as  the  baker  and  the  confectioner  do  in  their 
respective  departments,  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  the 
food  will  do  any  real  good — a  point  which  the  physician  alone 
-can  determine.    As  ministers,  they  are  clever  enough  :  they  have 
provided  the  city  amply  with  tribute,  walls,  docks,  ships,  and 
siich  other  follies :  but  I  (SokratSs)  am  the  only  man  in  Athens 
who  aim,  so  far  as  my  strength  permits,  at  the  true  purpose  of 
jpolitics— the  mental  improvement  of  the  people."  ^    So  wholesale 
a,  condemnation  betrays  itself  as  the  offspring,  and  the  con- 
^sistent  offspring,  of  systematic  peculiarity  of  vision — ^the  prejudice 
of  a  great  and  able  mind. 

It  would  be  not  less  unjust  to  appreciate  the  Sophists  or  the 
It  l8  unjust    statesmen  of  Athens  from  the  point  of  view  of  Plato, 
than  the  present  teachers  and  politicians  of  England 
or  France  from  that  of  Mr.  Owen  or  Fourier.    Both 
the  one  and  the  other  class  laboured  for  society  as  it 
stood  at  Athens :  the  statesmen  carried  on  the  business 
of  practical  politics,  the  Sophist  trained  up  youth  for 
practical  life  in  all  its  departments,  as  family  men, 
•citizens,  and  leaders,  to  obey  as  well  as  to  command.    Both  accepted 
the  system  as  it  stood  without  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a 
new  birth  of  society  ;  both  ministered  to  certain  exigences,  held 
their  anchorage  upon  certain  sentiments,  and  bowed  to  a  certain 


4o  try 
either  the 
Sophists 
or  the 
statesmen 
of  Athens 
by  the 
-standard  of 
Plato. 


1  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  72,  78,  p.  617 
<Sokratds  speaks).  aAi|0er$  apa  ot  ifj,- 
vpotrBev  \6yoi  ^<rav,  on  ov84va  ijfitU 
ia-fitv  oi'daa  iyeJihv  yeyoi^ra  ra  iroAi- 
TMtal  iy  Tjjee  t^  ir6Aei. 

'(Peiiklds  and  Kimdn)  &^  ye  diaxd- 
vovi  ttvat,  ir6Acea¥,  oAAd  jnoi  8oKOv<rt 
'T&v  -yt  vvif  JiiaKOViKtartpoi  yeyo- 
>v4vau.  KoX  fiSiKKov  otoi  re  iKtropi^eiv  rg 
-n6K9i  &F  imSiiiJLMi.  oAAa  ydp  fxrrafii' 
^iCtiy  r«lf  intOvfiCais  koX  uA  eirirp^ireiv, 
vfiBovrti  Ktti  /3(a^o/i,€Voi  ciri  rovro,  o$ev 
<4ficAAoF  a/Mivovv  ccrca^ai  oi  iroAirot,  »« 


eirwf  eiireii',  ovSiv  rovrutp  Sii^tpoy  iKel- 
I'Oi.  *  oirep  fiovov  ipyov  iirnv  ayaBov 
iroKCrov, 

*A.V€V  yap  aw4>po(rvv7i9  teal  SiK<uo<rv- 
vrii,  KLpAvtav  kox  retYwi'  koX  vt^piwv  xal 
^6ptav  Koi  TOiovrtav  if>kvapi&v 
e/xiren-A^Kavi  riiv  ir6Aii'  (c.  74,  p.  619  A\, 

OXjiat,  (a&js  Sokratds,  c.  77j  p.  521 D) 
/uier*  oKCytav  'ASjivaUoVf  IvaiArj  eiira>  fju6y09, 
iirixtiptt-v  rfl  ««  aAi}0w$  iroAtTi«qif  t4)^ 
Kai  iroarrciv  rd  iroAirticdL  ft,6vos  rStv  wv, 
are  ovv  ov  irpb«  X^P'-^  Aeywv  tov«  A6yovv 
oOs  Aeyw  cxao-Tore,  oAAa  wphs  rh  pikrur* 
roVf  ov  irp6f  rb  ^toroy,  &c 
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Tpnrftlityj  artnnlly  frit  flmnng  t.hr  living  mnn  amrmTf^fTirm  That 
which  Plato  says  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens  is  perfectly  true — 
that  they  were  only  servants  or  ministers  of  the  people.  He  who 
tiled  the  people  and  the  entire  society  by  comparison  Mdth  an 
imaginary  standard  of  his  own  might  deem  all  these  ministera 
worthless  in  the  lump,  as  carrying  on  a  system  too  bad  to  be 
mended ;  but  nevertheless  the  difference  between  a  competent 
and  an  incompetent  minister — between  FeriklSs  and  Nikias — 
was  of  unspeakable  moment  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
Athenians.  What  the  Sophists  on  their  part  undertook  was  to 
educate  young  men  so  as  to  make  them  better  qualified  for 
statesmen  or  ministers ;  and  Protagoras  would  have  thought  it 
sufficient  honour  to  himself,  as  well  as  sufficient  benefit  to  Athens^ 
which  assuredly  it  would  have  been,  if  he  could  have  inspired 
any  young  Athenian  with  the  soul  and  the  capacities  of  his- 
friend  and  companion  Perikl^ 

So  far  is  Plato  from  considering  the  Sophists  as  the  corrupters 
of  Athenian   morality,  that  he   distinctly  protests  \ 

against  that  supposition,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  distinctly 
the  "  Republic  **.    It  is  (he  says)  the  whole  people,  or  J^lheniaif  * 
the  society,  with  its  established  morality,  intelligence,  corruption 
and  tone  of  sentiment^  which  is  intrinsically  vicious :  Wuted 
the  teachers  of  such  a  society  must  be  vicious  also,  ^^^ 
otherwise  their  teaching  would  not  be  received ;  and 
even  if  their  private  teaching  were  ever  so  good,  its  effect  would 
be  washed  away,  except  in  some  few  privileged  natures,  by  the     / 
overwhelming  deluge  of  pernicious  social  influences.*    Nor  let    ' 
any  one  imagine  (as  modern  readers  are  but  too  ready  to  under- 
stand  it)  that  this  poignant  censure  is  intended  for  Athens  so  far 
forth  as  a  democracy.    Plato  was  not  the  man  to  preach  king- 
worship,  OP  wealth -worship  as  social  or  political  remedies :  ho 

1  This  passage  is  f  n  RepubL  tL  e,  p.  et  tibi  persnasisti,  quod  multo  magia 

492  9eq.    i  put  the  first  words  of  the  debebas,  ipsos  Athemensesturpissimos 

passage  (which  is  too  long  to  be  cited,  esse  aliorum  corruptores  ?  " 
out  which  richly  deserves  to  be  read,        Yet  the  oommentator  who  translates 

entire)  in  the  translation  given  by  this  passage  does  not  scruple  (in  hi» 

Stallbaum  in  his  note.  Prolegomena  to  the  Republic,  pp.  zliv. , 

Sokratds  says  to  Adeimantns— "  An  xlv.,  as  well  as  to  the  Dialogues)  to 

tnquoqueputasessequidemsophistas,  heap  upon  the  Sophists  aggravated 

homines    privates,    qui    corrumpuni  charges,  as  the  actual  corrupters  of 

Juventutem  in  quAcunque  re  menuone  Athenian  morality. 
dign& ;  nee  illua  tamen  animadvertisti 
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•declares  emphatically  that  not  one  of  the  societies  then  existing 
was  such  that  a  truly  philosophical  nature  could  be  engaged  in 
active  functions  under  it^  These  passages  would  be  alone  sufficient  \ 
to  repel  the  assertions  of  those  who  denounce  the  Sophists  as/ 
poisoners  of  Athenian  morality,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  I 
Plato.  ' 

Nor  is  it  at  all  more  true  that  they  were  men  of  mere  wordey 
j^^  and  made  their  pupils  no  better — a  charge  just  as 

Sophists  vehemently  pressed  against  Sokrat^  as  against  the 
teasers  Sophists,  and  by  the  same  class  of  enemies,  such  as 
woSte*  Anytus,'  Aristophan^  EupoHs,  &c.  It  was  mainly 
«part  horn  from  Sophists  like  Hippias  that  the  Athenian  youth 
^  ^^^  learnt  what  they  knew  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and 

arithmetic ;  but  the  range  of  what  is  called  special  science, 
possessed  even  by  the  teacher,  was  at  that  time  very  limited; 
^md  the  matter  of  instruction  communicated  was  expressed  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Words  or  Discourses,"  which  were  always 
taught  by  the  Sophists,  in  connexion  with  thought  and  in 
reference  to  a  practical  use.  The  capacities  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action  are  conceived  in  conjunction  by  Greeks  generally,  and 
l)y  teachers  like  IsokratSs  and  Quintilian  especially ;  and  when 
young  men  in  Greece,  like  the  Boeotian  Proxenus,  put  themselves 
under  training  by  Gbrgias  or  any  other  Sophist,  it  was  with  a 
view  of  qualifying  themselves,  not  merely  to  speak,  but  to  act.* 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Sophists  (as  of  Sokrates^  himself)  were 
young  men  of  wealth — ^a  fact  at  which  Plato  sneers,  and  others 
copy  him,  as  if  it  proved  that  they  cared  only  about  high  pay. 
But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  Isokrat^,' 

1  Plato,   Bepub.  tL    11,  p.  497    B.  aucaC^  xal  leaAip  ^wto  Mv  tovtwf  rvyx^ 

^futfitfiCav  aJ^iav  etvat  twv  vvv  Karaarturiv  ycii',  avtv  8i  rovrwy  yc^. 
rifi  ^lAoo-o^ov  t^vo-ew;,  &^.  Proxenus,  as  described  by  his  friend 

Compare  Plato,  BpistoL  yii.  p.  826  Xenophdn,  was  certainly  a  man  who 

A.  did  no  dishonour  to  the  moral  teaching 

s  Anytns  was  the  accuser  of  So-  of  Gorgias. 
kratds:  his  enmity  to  the  Sophists        The  connezioii  between  though^ 

may  be  seen  in  Plato,  Menon,  p.  91  G.  speech,  and  action  is  seen  even  in  th« 

«Xenoph.  Anabas.  ii.  6.    IIp<(^eyo9  jests  of  Aristophanfisnpon  the  purposes 

CV0VS  fictpdiciov  mv  ciredvfici  yweaOtu  of  Sokmtds  and  the  Sophists. 
avi)p   r«L    ucyaAa   wparrciv   ixa^         ViK^y  vpdrmv  xat  ^ovAevur  ical  t§ 

vhf  maX  ot«L  ravn^v  ri^v  iniBviiiay  c£uic«  yAwrnn  froKtai^tav  (Nubes,  418). 
Topyiq   apvvpiov   rw  Aeoi^rii/y.    ...         *  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  10,  p.  28  0 ; 

roo-ovnov  3'  imSviMv,  a^66fM  iv^iXov  Protagoras,  p.  828  G. 
at  KoX  Tolrro  ctxev,  ori  tovtuv  ova^i^  &p         6  See  Isokr.  Or.  xy.  De  Perm.  8.  218| 

'0iXoi  #era<rtfat  fMra  aiuciat^  A/iXA  vvv  rtf  288,  236,  246,  264,  267. 
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aad  to  contend  that  the  Sophist  himself  had  much  to  lose  by 
corrupting  his  pupils  (an  argument  used  by  Sokrat^ 
in  defending  himself  before  the  Dikastery,  and  just  as  good  efitect 
valid  in  defence  of  Protagoras  or  Prodikus^)  and  strong  ^^iSSg 
personal  interest  in  sending  them  forth  accomplished  upon  the 
and  virtuous;  that  the  best  taught  youth  were  ^^^ 
decidedly  the  most  free  from  crime,  and  tiie  most  active  towards 
good ;  that  among  the  valuable  ideas  and  feelings  which  a  young 
Athenian  had  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  among  the  good  pursuits 
which  he  followed,  those  which  he  learnt  from  the  Sophists  counted 
nearly  as  the  best ;  that  if  the  contrary  had  been  the  fact,  fathers 
would  not  have  continued  so  to  send  their  sons  and  pay  their 
money.  It  was  not  merely  that  these  teachers  countervailed  in 
part  the  temptations  to  dissipated  enjoyment,  but  also  that  they 
were  personally  unconcerned  in  the  acrimonious  slander  and 
warfare  of  party  in  his  native  city ;  that  the  topics  with  which 
they  familiarized  him  were  the  general  interests  and  duties  of 
men  and  citizens ;  that  tiiey  developed  the  germs  of  morality  in 
the  ancient  legends  (as  in  Prodikus's  fable),  and  amplified  in  his 
mind  all  the  undefined  cluster  of  associations  connected  with  the 
great  words  of  morality ;  that  they  vivified  in  him  the  sentiment 
of  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood ;  and  that  in  teaching  him  the  art 
of  persuasion,^  they  could  not  but  make  him  leel  the  dependence 
in  which  he  stood  towards  those  who  were  to  be  persuaded, 
together  witb  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  so  conducting 
himself  as  to  conciliate  their  goodwill 

The  intimations  given  in  Plato  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  other  Sophists'  met 
with  in  the  various  cities ;  the  description  which  we  reputation 
read  (in  the  dialogue  called  Protagoras)  of  the  im-  sopWstB- 
patience  of  the  youthful  Hippokrates,  on  hearing  of  «^i^®°{^  <>' 
the  arrival  of  that  Sophist,  insomuch  that  he  awakens  SteUect^'^ 
Sokrat§s  before  daylight,  in  order  to  obtain  an  intro-  ^^^^g^te 
duction  to  the  newcomer  and  profit  by  his  teaching  ;  of  public 
the  readiness  of  such  rich  young  men  to  pay  money, 

1  Plato,  ApoL  S'ofaat  c  18,  p.  25  sect  SM,  297,  805.  S07-and  again  by 

J>,  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1 2, 10,  in  reference 

^  See  these  points  strikingly  put  by  to  the  teaching  of  SokratSs. 
iBokratds— in  the  Orat.  xt.  T>e  Per-        >  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato's 

mutatione,  throughout,  especially  in  Republic,  x.  c.  4,  p.  600  G. 
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and  to  devote  time  and  trouMe  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
personal  superiority  apart  from  their  wealth  and  station ;  the 
ardour  with  which  EaUias  is  represented  as  employing  his  house 
for  the  hospitahle  entertainment,  and  his  fortune  for  the  aid  of 
the  Sophists ; — all  this  makes  upon  my  mind  an  impression 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  ironical  and  contemptuous  phraseology 
with  which  it  is  set  forth  hy  Plato.  Such  Sophists  had  nothing 
to  recommend  them  except  superior  knowledge  and  intellectual 
force,  comhined  with  an  imposing  personality,  making  itself  felt 
in  their  lectures  and  conversation.  It  is  to  this  that  the  admira- 
tion was  shown;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  shown  hrings  to  view 
the  best  attributes  of  the  Greek,  especially  the  Athenian  mind. 
It  exhibits  those  qualities  of  which  Perikl^  made  emphatic  boast 
in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration^ — conception  of  public  speech 
as  a  practical  thing,  not  meant  as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  but 
combined  with  energetic  action,  and  turning  it  to  good  account 
by  full  and  open  discussion  beforehand — profound  sensibility  to 
the  charm  of  manifested  intellect,  without  enervating  the  powers 
of  execution  or  endurance.  Assuredly  a  man  like  Protagoras^ 
arriving  in  a  city  with  all  his  train  of  admiration  laid  before  him, 
must  have  known  very  little  of  his  own  interest  or  position  if  he 
began  to  preach  a  low  or  corrupt  morality.  If  it  be  true 
generally,  as  Voltaire  has  remarked,  that  '*  any  man  who  should 
come  to  preach  a  relaxed  morality  would  be  pelted,''  much  more 
would  it  be  true  of  a  Sophist  like  Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  foreign 
city  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  intellectual  name,  and  with 
the  imagination  of  youths  on  fire  to  hear  and  converse  with  him, 
that  any  similar  doctrine  would  destroy  his  reputation  at  once. 
Numbers  of  teachers  have  made  their  reputation  by  inculcating 
overstrained  asceticism ;  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of 
success  in  the  opposite  vein.^ 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  40.    0iXoa-o0ovfwv  ivw        **  It  Is  enough  here  to  state,  as 

fAoAeuctac — ov   roif   \6yovi  roU   ep^oif  briefly  as  possible,  the  contrast  be- 

p\ap\v  ^Yov^ci/oi~-6ia0cp<iKTw«  ii  koX  tween    Mr.    Qrote's    view   and    the 

roie  cxojuLcv,  wore  roA/may  re  oi  ovroi  popular  representation  of  the  Sophists. 

fidAiora  ical  vtpl  &v  cirixeiA^aofAcy  ix-  According  to  the  common  notion,  they 

XoyiC€<r0ai.  were  a  sect;  according  to  him,  they 

3  In  an  able  and  interesting  critidam  were  a  class  or  profession.  According 
on  these  volumes  (in  the  "  Quarterly  to  the  common  view,  they  were  the 
Review,"  No.  clzxv.  Art.  ii.  p.  58)  the  propagators  of  demoralizing  doctrines, 
general  drift  of  my  remarks  on  the  and  <»  what  from  them  are  termed 
Sophists  is  stated  in  the  following  '  sophistical '  argumentations.  Accord- 
terse  and  perspicuous  manner :—  ing  to  Mr.  Orote,  they  were  the  regular 
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sokeatSs. 

That  the  professional  teachers  called  Sophists  in  Qreece  were 

intellectual  and  moral  corrupters,  and  that  much  _,_ 

,        ,    .  ,  .        .      ,       *   ,         Different 

corruption  grew  up  under  their  teaching  in  the  Athe-  spirit 

nian  mind,  are  common  statements  which  I  have  towa^ 
endeavoured  to  show  to  he  erroneous.    Corresponding  **Sj***-d 
to  these  statements  is  another,  which  represents  So-  the 
krat&  as  one  whose  special  merit  it  was  to  have  ^^P^*^**- 
rescued  the  Athenian  mind  from  such  demoralizing  influences  "X 
— a  reputation  which  he  neither  deserves  nor  requires.     In   ] 
general,  the  favourahle  interpretation  of  evidence,  as  exhibited  " 
towards  SokratSs,  has  been  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  harsh- 
ness of  presumption  against  the  Sophists.     Of  late,  however, 
some  authors  have  treated  his  history  in  an  altered  spirit,  and 
have  manifested  a  disposition  to  lower  him  down  to  that  which 
they  regard  as  the  Sophistical  level.    M.  Forchhammer's  treatise 
— ^'^The  Athenians  and  SokratSs,  or  Lawful  Dealing  against 
Revolution" — goes  even  further,  and  maintains  confidently  that 
SokratSs  was  most  justly  condemned  as  a  heretic,  a  traitor,  and  a 
corrupter  of  youth.    His  book,  the  condusions  of  which  I  alto- 
gether reject,  is  a  sort  of  retribution  to  the  Sophists,  as  extending 
to  their  alleged  opponent  the  same  bitter  and  unfair  spirit  of 

teachers  of  Greek  morality,  neither  the  common  view,  Kato  and  his  fol- 
above  nor  below  the  standard  of  the  lowers  were  the  authorized  teachers,, 
age.  According  to  the  common  view,  the  established  dexgy  of  the  Greek 
Sokratds  was  the  great  opponent  of  the  nation,  and  the  Sophists  the  dis- 
Sophists,  and  Plato  his  natural  sue-  senters.  According  to  Mr.  Grote,  the 
cessor  in  the  same  combat.  According  Sophists  were  the  established  deigy, 
to  Mr.  Grote,  Sokratds  was  the  great  and  Plato  was  the  dissenter— the 
representative  of  the  Sophists,  dis-  Socialist,  who  attacked  the  Sophists 
tinguished  from  them  only  by  his  (as  he  attacked  the  poets  and  the  states- 
higher  eminence,  and  by  the  pecufiaiity  men),  not  as  a  particular  sect,  but  as 
of  his  life  and  teaching.    According  to  one  of  the  eizisting  orders  of  society." 

7—6 
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conBtruction  with  that  under  which  they  have  so  long  nnjusily 

suffered.    But  when  we  impartially  consider  the  evidence,  it  will 

appear  that  Sokrat^  deserves  our  admiration  and  esteem,  not 

I  indeed  as  an  anti-Sophist^  but  as  combining  with  the  qualities  of 

I  a  good  man  a  force  of  character  and  an  originality  of  speculation 

I  as  well  as  of  method,  and  a  power  of  intellectually  working  on 

others — generally  different  from  that  of  any  professional  teacher 

— ^without  parallel  either  among  contemporaries  or  successors. 

The  life  of  Sokratds  comprises  seventy  years,  from  469  to  399 
Birth  and  ^^  ^^  father,  Sophroniskus,  being  a  sculptor,  the 
family  of  SOU  began  by  following  the  same  profession,  in  which 
Sokiat^B.  jjg  attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed 
various  works ;  especially  a  draped  group  of  the  Charites  or 
Graces,  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  and  shown  as  his  work  down 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias.^  His  mother,  Phaenaret^  was  a  mid- 
wife, and  he  had  a  brother  by  the  mother's  side  named  Patroklds.^ 
Hespecting  his  wife  Xanthippd  and  his  three  sons,  all  that  has 
passed  into  history  is  the  violent  temper  of  the  former  and  the 
patience  of  her  husband  in  enduring  it  The  position  and  family 
of  Sokratfis,  without  being  absolutely  poor,  were  humble  and 
unimportant ;  but  he  was  of  genuine  Attic  breed,  belonging  to 
'  the  ancient  gens  DaedalidsB,  which  took  its  name  from  Daedalus 
/  the  mythical  artist  as  progenitor. 

The  personal  qualities  of  SokratSs,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
His  marked  and  distinguishing,  not  less  in  body  than  in 

anS^moral  ^^^  ^^  physical  constitution  was  healthy,  robust, 
quaUtiea.  and  enduring  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was 
not  merely  strong  and  active  as  an  hoplite  on  military  service,  but 
capable  of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to  heat  or 
cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions.  He 
went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter 
campaign  at  Potidsea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace ;  and  the 
same  homely  clothing  sufficed  to  him  for  winter  as  well  as  for 
summer.  Though  his  diet  was  habitually  simple  as  well  as 
abstemious,  yet  there  were  occasions,  of  religious  festival  or 
friendly  congratulation,  on  which  every  Greek  considered  joviality 
and  indulgence  to  be  becoming.  On  such  occasions,  Sokrat^ 
could  drink  more  wine  thai}  any  guest  present,  yet  without  being 
1  Paosanias,  i.  22, 8 ;  iz.  36«  2.  a  piato,  Euthydem.  c.  24,  p.  297  D. 
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overcome  or  intoxicated.^    He  abstained,  on  principle,  from  all 
extreme  gymnastic  training,  which  required,  as  necessary  condition, 
extraordinary  abundance  of  food.'    It  was  his  professed  purpose 
to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  his  wants,  as  a^ 
distant  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  gods,  who  wanted  / 
nothing;   to  control  such  as  were  natural,  and  prevent  the' 
multiplication  of  any  that  were  artificial.'    His  admirable  bodily 
temperament  contributed  materially  to  facilitate  such  a  purpose, 
and  assist  him  in  the  maintenance  of  that  self-mastery,  contented 
self-sufficiency,  and  independence  of  the  favour  ^  as  well  as  of  the 
enmity  of  others,  which  were  essential  to  his  plan  of  intellectual 
life.    His  Mends,  who  communicate  to  us  his  great  bodily  strength 
and  endurance,  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  jests  upon  his  ugly 
physiognomy — ^his  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like 
a  satyr  or  Silenus.'    We  cannot  implicitiy  trust  the  evidence  of 
such  very  admiring  witnesses,  as  to  the  philosopher's  exemption 
from  infirmities  of  temper  ;  for  there  seems  good  proof  that  he 
was  by  natural  temperament  violentiy  irascible — a  defect  which  I 
he  generally  kept  under  severe  control,  but  which  occasionally  | 
betrayed  him  into  great  improprieties  of  language  and  demeanour.* 


1  See  the  Symposion  of  Plato  as  well 
as  that  of  Xenophdn,  both  of  which 
profess  to  depict  Sokratds  at  one  of 
these  jovial  moments.  Plato,  Sym- 
posion, c.  81,  p.  214  A  ;  c.  85,  &c.,S9ad 
jtnem;  Xenoph.  Symp.  ii.  26— wh6re 
Sokratds  requests  that  the  wine  may  be 
handed  round  in  small  cups,  but  that 
they  may  succeed  each  other  quickly, 
like  drops  of  rain  in  a  shower.  Com- 
pare Athenaeus,  xi.  p.  604  F. 

The  view  which  Plato  takes  of 
indulgence  in  wine,  as  affording  a  sort 
of  test  of  the  comparative  self-command 
of  individuals,  and  measuring  the  faci- 
lity with  which  any  man  may  be 
betrayed  into  folly  and  extravagance — 
and  the  regulation  to  which  he  pro* 
poses  to  suomit  the  practice— may  be 
seen  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  i.  p. 
649;  ii.  pp.  671 — 674.  Compare  Xenopn. 
Memorab.  i.  2, 1 ;  i.  6, 10. 

3  Xenoph.  Memorab.^  1.  2^  4.     to  fiiv 

Ac. 

8  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  0,  10.  Even 
Antisthends  (disciple  of  Sokrat^.  and 
the  originator  of  what  was  called  the 
Cynic  philosophy),  while  he  pronounced 
virtue  to  be  self -saflScient  for  conferring 


happiness,  was  obliged  to  add  that  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  SokratSs  were 
required  as  a  further  condition--av- 
rdpKti  TTiv  aper^v  irpbs  evdat/movuky, 
liriSevbi  vpoaSeofjLevjfv  ort  fiii  r^f  Swicpa- 
riK^f  10XVOC— Winckelmann,  Antisthen. 
Fragment,  p.  47  ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  vi.  11. 

*  See  his  reply  to  the  Invitation  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  indi- 
cating the  repugnance  to  accept  favours 
which  he  could  not  return  (Arist, 
Bhetor.  «.  24). 

6 Plato,  Sympos.  c.  82,  p.  216  A; 
Xenoph.  Sympos.  c.  5 ;  Plato,  Theeetet. 
p.  143  D. 

6  This  is  one  of  the  traditions  which 
Aristoxenus.  the  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
heard  from  nis  father  Spintharus,  who 
had  been  in  personal  communication 
with  Sokratds.  See  the  Fragments  of 
Aristoxenus,  Fragm.  27,  28 :  ap.  Frag. 
Hist  Grsec.  p.  280,  ed.  Didot. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Frag.  28 
contains  the  statement  of  what  Aris* 
toxenus  really  said  about  the  irasci- 
bility of  Sokrat^ ;  while  the  expressions 
of  Fragm.  27,  ascribed  to  that  author 
by  Plutarch,  are  unmeasured. 

Fragin.  28  also  substantially  contra- 
dicts Fragm.  26,  in  which  Diogente 
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Of  those  friends,  the  best  known  to  us  are  Xenopbdn  and 
Xenophftn  Plato,  thougli  there  existed  in  antiquity  various 
M  wS****  dialogues  composed  and  memoranda  put  together,  by 
neaaes.  other  hearers  of  Sokratis,  respecting  his  conversa- 

tions and  teaching,  which  are  all  now  lost^  The  "Memorabilia" 
of  Xenophdn  profess  to  record  actual  conversations  held  by 
Sokrat^  and  are  prepared  with  the  announced  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating him  against  tiie  accusations  of  MeMtus  and  his  other 
accusers  on  the  trial,  as  well  as  against  unfavourable  opinions, 
seemingly  much  circulated,  respecting  his  character  and  purposes. 
We  thus  have  in  it  a  sort  of  partial  biography,  subject  to  such 
deductions  from  its  evidentiary  value  as  may  be  requisite  for 
imperfection  of  memory,  intentional  decoration,  and  partiality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  Plato  in  the  numerous  dialogues 
wherein  he  introduces  SokratSs  is  not  so  clear,  and  is  explained 
very  differently  by  different  commentators.  Plato  was  a  great 
speculative  genius,  who  came  to  form  opinions  of  his  own  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Sokrat^,  and  employed  the  name  of  the  latter 
as  spokesman  for  these  opinions  in  various  dialogues.  How 
much,  in  the  Platonic  Sokrat^  can  be  safely  accepted  either  as  a 
picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  record  of  his  opinions — ^how  much,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated  as  Platonism — or  in  what  pro- 
portions the  two  are  intermingled — is  a  point  not  to  be  decided 
with  certainty  or  rigour.  The  "Apolojg^.  of  Sokrat^s,"  the 
"  Kriton,"  and  the  "  Phaedon  "  (in  so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  picture, 
and  apart  from  the  doctrines  advocated  in  it)  appear  to  belong  to 
the  first  category ;  while  the  political  and  soc^wpir^i^^l^ 
"  Republic,"  the  cosmic  theories  in  the  "  Timgejas,*'  and  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Ideas,  as  substantive  existences  apart^rom  the  phseno- 

asserts,  on  the  authority  of  ArifltozeniiB  of  anecdotes  about  Sokraids.    Tet  it 

—what  is  not  to  be  believed,  even  if  would  seem  that  most  of  these  ^SoercUici 

Aristoxenus    had    asserted    it^that  viH  (doer,  ad  Attic,  xiv.  9,  1)  did  not 

Sokratte  made  a  regular  trade  of  his  collect  anecdotes  or  conversations  of 

teaching,  and  collected  perpetual  con-  the    master,    after   the    manner    of 

tributions :  see  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  2, 6 ;  Xenoph6n,  but  composed  dialogueik. 

i.  6,  6.  manifesting  more  or  less  of  his  method 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  mistrust  with  and  i)0of.  after  the  type  of  Plato, 

which  Preller  (EOst.  Philosophi»,  c.  6,  Simon    the    leather-cutter,    however, 

p.    189)    and    Bitter  (Oescnichte   d.  took  memoranda  of  conversations  held 

PhiloB.  vol.  ii.  ch.  iL  p.  19)  regard  the  by  Sokratte  in  his  shop,  and  published 

general  testimony  of  Aristoxenus  about  several  dialogues  purporting  to  be  such 

Sokrat«s.  piog.  Laert  ii.  128).    The  Soeratici  viri 

1  Xenophdn  (Mem.  i.  4, 1)  alludes  to  are  generally  praised  by  CScero  (Tusc 

several  such  biographers,  or  collectors  D.  iL  8, 8)  for  the  elegance  of  their  style. 
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menal  world,'  in  the  varioua  dialogues  wherever  it  is  stated, 
certainly  belonged  to  the  second.  Of  the  ethical  dialogues,  much 
may  be  probably  taken  to  represent  Sokiat^  more  or  less 
platonized. 

But  though  the  opinions  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of 
Sokratfis  are  liable  to  thus  much  of  uncertainty,  ^e  ««, ,  _, 
find,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the  pictures  given  tana^ 
by  Plato  and  Xenophdn  of  their  common  master  are  2re  S  tife 
in  the  main  accordant,  differing  only  as  drawn  from  ^"^ 
the  same  original  by  two  authors  radically  different 
in  spirit  and  character.  Xenophdn,  the  man  of  action,  brings 
out  at  length  those  conversations  of  Sokrat^  which  had  a  bearing 
on  practical  conduct  and  were  calculated  to  correct  vice  or 
infirmity  in  particular  individuals  ;  such  being  the  matter  which 
served  his  purpose  as  an  apologist,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suited 
his  intellectual  taste.  But  he  intimates  nevertheless  very  plainly 
that  the  conversation  of  Sokrat^  was  ofteu,  indeed  usually,  of  a 
more  ^negative,  analytical,  and  generalizing  tendency;^  not 
destined  for  the  reproof  of  positive  or  special  defect,  but  to 
awaken  the  inquisitive  faculties  and  lead  to  the  rational  compre- 
hension of  vice  and  virtue  as  referable  to  determinate  general 
principles.  Now  this  latter  side  of  the  master's  physiognomy, 
which  Xeuophdn  records  distinctly,  though  without  emphasis  or 
development,  acquires  almost  exclusive  prominence  in  the 
Platonic  picture.  Plato  leaves  out  the  practical,  and  consecrates 
himself  to  the  theoretical,  Sokrat^  whom  he  divests  in  part  of 
his  identity,  in  order  to  enrol  him  as  chief  speaker  in  certain 
larger  theoretical  views  of  his  own.  The  two  pictures  therefore 
do  not  contradict  each  other,  but  mutually  supply  each  other's 
defects,  and  admit  of  being  blended  into  one  consistent  whole. 
And  respecting  the  method  of  SokratSs — a  point  more  character- 
istic than  either  his  precepts  or  his  theory — as  well  as  respecting 
the  effect  of  that  method  on  the  minds  of  hearers — ^both  Xenophdn 
and  Plato  are  witnesses  substantially  in  unison ;  though,  here 

1  Xenophdn,  Memor.  i.  1,  6.     abi^  dpx^  &v0p«S««ar,  W  opxic^  AvOprnwrnv, 

9i  irepl  rail'   avBpnireiiav  ocl  JicA^cro,  Ac. 

vKon&Vt  ri^tvo-tfiki^  ri  aatfiii*  Compare  i.  2,  50;  Ui.  8,8,4;  iJL  9; 

Ti  ko^v^tC  alaxfi6v  rl  iuctuov,  ri  &Bi-  W.,  4,  6;    iv.  6,   1.      tricowmv  iror  toic 

Kov  ri  avBpCa,  rC  Sei\Ca •  rC  tria^pofrvvrf,  owovo-if      rl     tKavrov     till     r&v 

rl   fietyla'    ri    ir6\it,   ri    iroAiTiicds •    ri  ovTMy,  ovXtfiroT^   cAifye. 
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again,  the  latter  hu  made  the  method  his  own,  worked  it  out  on 
a  scale  of  enlargement  and  perfection,  and  given  to  it  a  per- 
manence which  it  could  never  have  derived  from  its  original 
author,  who  only  talked  and  never  wrote.  It  is  fortunate  that 
our  two  main  witnesses  about  him,  both  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge,  agree  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Both  describe  in  the  same  manner  his  private  life  and  habits — 
Habitoof  ^^  contented  poverty,  justice,  temperance  in  the 
Sokratto.  largest  sense  of  the  word,  and  self-sufficing  indepen- 
dence of  character.  On  most  of  these  points,  too,  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  writers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  counts  for 
anything,  appear  as  confirmatory  witnesses  ;  for  they  abound  in 
jests  on  the  coarse  fare,  shabby  and  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet, 
pale  fSace,  poor  and  joyless  life,  of  Sokrat^s.^  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant.  He  served  as 
an  hoplite  at  Potidsea,  at  Belium,  and  at  Amphipolis;  with 
credit  apparently  in  all,  though  exaggerated  encomiums  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  provoked  an  equally  exaggerated  scepticism  on 
the  part  of  Athenseus  and  others.  He  seems  never  to  have  filled 
any  political  office  until  the  year  (B.a  406)  of  the  battle  of 
ArginusflB,  in  which  year  he  was  member  of  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Prytanes  on  that  memorable  day  when 
the  proposition  of  Eallixenus  against  the  six  generals  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  assembly.  His  determined  refusal,  in  spite 
of  all  personal  hazard,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to  the 
vote,  has  been  already  recounted.  That  during  his  long  life  he 
strictly  obeyed  the  laws  '  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  his 
numerous  enemies  ever  arraigned  him  before  a  court  of  justice  : 
that  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  an  upright  man  and  a  brave 
as  well  as  pious  citizen  may  also  be  confidently  asserted.  His 
'  friends  lay  especial  stress  upon  his  piety,  that  is,  upon  his  exact 
discharge  of  all  the  religious  duties  considered  as  incumbent  upon 
an  Athenian.' 

Though  these  points  are  requisite  to  be  established,  in  order 

1  Aristoph.  Nabes,  106, 121, 862,  414 ;  Stoic,  on  grounds  very  similar :  see 

Atos,  1282 ;  Bupolis,  Fragment.  Incert  Diogends  Laert.  vii.  1,  24. 

iz.,   X.,    zi.»    ap.    Meineke,    p.    652 ;  fPlSLto,  Apol.  8okr.  c.  1.  ^  vvv  iyit 

Ameipsias,    Fragment^    Konnos,    p.  wpmrov  ini  iiKaanlipiov  &va/3c^i}ica,  en} 

708,  Meineke— Diogen.  Laert  ii.  28.  ytyoyMt  irAeiw  c/Sdo^i^xovrcu 

The  later  comic  writers  ridiculed  >  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  1,  2—20 ;  L  8, 

the  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  Zeno  the  1—8. 


CttAP.  LXVIIL        HIS  PECULIARITIES  AND  NOTORIBTT.  8T 

that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  cliaracter  of  Sokrat^  it  is  not 
from  them  that  he  has  derived  his  eminent  place  in  i^eadins 
history.  Three  peculiarities  distinguish  the  man.  ^oHf^^ 
1.  His  long  life  passed  in  contented  poverty,  and  in 
public,  apostolic  dialectics.  2.  His  strong  religious  persuasion 
or  belief  of  acting  under  a  mission  and  signs  from  the  gods ; 
especially  his  Dsemon  or  Genius — ^the  special  religious  warning 
of  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  frequently  the  subject. 
3.  His  great  intellectual  originality,  both  of  subject  and  of 
method,  and  his  power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  inquiry 
and  ratiocination  in  others.  Though  these  three  characteristics 
were  so  blended  in  Sokrat^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  consider  them 
separately,  yet  in  each  respect  he  stood  distinguished  from  all 
Greek  philosophers  before  or  after  him. 

At  what  time  Sokrat^  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statuary 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle  His  con- 
and  later  part   of  his   life,  at  least,  was  devoted  JnbUdt- ^f 
exclusively  to  the  self-imposed    task  of  teaching;  fife aiid in- 
excluding  all  other  business,  public  or  private,  and  nateoon- 
to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune.     We  can  ▼«^t*o'>' 
hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher,  though  he  himself 
disclaimed  the  appellation:^  his  practice  was  to  talk  or  converse—- 
to  prattle  or  prose^  if  we  translate  the  derisory  word  by  which  the 
enemies  of  philosophy  described  dialectic  conversation.    Early 
in  the  morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for 
bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where  youths  were  receiving 
instruction.    He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour 
when  it  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale  :  his  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in 
this  public  manner.'    He  talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
all  who  chose  to  stand  by.    Not  only  he  never  either  asked  or 
received  any  reward,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never 

1  Plato,  ApoL  Sokr.  c.  21,  p.  88  A.  Compare  Plato,  Sophlstdi,  c.  88,  p. 

iym  M  fitoao-icaAof  yuk¥  ovfievis   irwirorc  226  £. 

^oiuiv :  compare  c  4,  p.  19  B.  8  Xenoph.  Mem.   L   1»  10 ;  Plaio^ 

Xeno^h.  Memor.  iU.  11,  Ifi.^    So-  ApoL  Sok.  1,  p.  17  J);  18,  p.  31  A.    oIo» 

kratds — ciri<r«cwirruv  tiw  eavrov  anpay  Siqftoi  Joxci,  6  $thi  c/w  rg  v6ktL  frpocrn* 

luxrvynv — Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  C.  18,  p.  81  B.  tfciic^vac  roiovrdv  riva,  ht  ijjMf  jycipMV 

S  'AooAcoxcii^— see  Bnhnken  8  Anlm-  koX  n^iBttVf  xai  h¥ttZi^t»v  cva  •Katrrov, 

adversiones  in  Xen.  Memor.  p.  298  of  oviiv   vavouot,    ri|y   iiiiiftav   Qk^1^ 

Schneider's  edition  of  that  treatlae.  irayraxov  vpoo-ica^t^Mi'. 
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withheld  his  conversatioii  from  any  one,  and  talked  npon  the 

same  general  topics  to  aU.      He  conversed  with   poHticians, 

Sophists,  military  men,  artizans,  ambitions  or  studious  youths, 

&c.      He  visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the  city,  male  or 

female  :  his  friendship  with  Aspasia  is  well  known,  and  one  of 

the   most   interesting   chapters^  of    Xenoph6n's    Memorabilia 

recounts  his  visit  to,  and  dialogue  with,  Theodote — ^a  beautiful 

Hetaera  or  Female  Companion.    Nothing  could  be  more  public, 

perpetual,  and  indiscriminate  as  to  persons  than  his  conversation. 

But  as  it  was  engaging,  curious,  and  instructive  to  hear,  certain 

persons  made  it  their  habit  to  attend  him  in  public  as  com- 

^panions  and  listeners.     These  men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were 

^  commonly  known  as  his  disciples  or  scholars  ;  though  neither  he 

/  nor  his  personal  Mends  ever  employed  the  terms  teacher  and 

'  dMcvple  to  describe  the  relation  between  them."    Many  of  them 

^came,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  during  the  later  years  of  his 

life,  from  other  Grecian  cities  :  Megara,  Thebes,  Elis,  Kyr^n^,  &c. 

Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other  Grecian  city, 

^^  appears  ever  to  have  manifested  himself  in  this  perpe- 

SokratftB        tual  and  indiscriminate  manner  as  a  public  talker  for 

™byAjS.    instruction.    All  teachers  either  took  money  for  their 

topbgte  on  lessons,  or  at  least  gave  them  apart  from  the  multitude 

in  a  private  house  or  garden,  to  special  pupils,  with 

admissions  and  rejections  at  their  own  pleasure.    By  the  peculiar 

mode  of  life  which  Sokrat^  pursued,  not  only  his  conversation 

reached  the  minds  of  a  much  wider  circle,  but  he  became  more 

abundantiy  known  as  a  person.    While  acquiring  a  few  attached 

friends  and  admirers,  and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest 


1  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  11. 

>Xenoph6n  in  bis  Memorabilia 
flpeakfl  always  of  the  eompaniont  of 
Sokratds,  not  of  bis  dUcipUa—ol  av 
v6mtt  avnp — oi  avyov<riaaraC  (L  6, 1)— oi 
wv^iarpipovTMt  —  ol  ovyyiyv<S/icvoi  —  oi 
Iratpoi — ot  ItuxKovvTtt  avr^—oi  avvT/jOtit 
ay.  8,  2)— Ol  fuB'  iaoTOV  (iT.  2,  1)— oi 
•triBufinrai  (L,  2,  W).  ArisUppos  also, 
in  speak^  to  Plato,  talked  of  Sokratds 
as  6  fraipof  i|fM»K— Aristot  Rhetor.  iL 
S*.  His  enemies  spoke  of  bis  disciplet 
in  an  invidious  sense— Plato,  Ap.  Sok. 
e.  21,  p.  88  A. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any 
companions  can  have  made  frequent 


visits,  either  from  Megara  or  Th6bes. 
to  Sokratte  at  Athens,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  before  the  capture  of 
Athens  in  404  B.C.  And,  in  point  of 
tauctf  the  passage  of  the  Puitonic  ThesB* 
tetus  represento  Eukleidds  of  Megara 
as  alluding  to  his  conversations  with 
Sokratte  only  a  short  time  before  Uie 
death  of  the  latter  (Plato,  Thesetetus, 
e.  2,  p.  142  E).  The  storv  given  by 
Aulus  Oellius— that  Eukleidds  came  to 
visit  Sokratte  by  night  in  woman's 
clothes,  from  Megara  to  Athens- 
seems  to  me  an  absurdity,  though 
Deycks  (De  Megaricorum  DoctrinIL,  p. 
6)  is  indmed  to  oelieve  it. 


Chap,  LXVm.       SPECIAL  MISSION  VBOM  THB  QODS.  89 

in  otheiB,  he  at  tlie  same  time  provoked  a  large  number  of 
personal  enemies.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was 
selected  by  Aristophan^  and  the  other  comic  writers  to  be 
attacked  as  a  general  representative  of  philosophical  and  rhe- 
torical teaching;  the  more  so  as  his  marked  and  repulsive 
physiognomy  admitted  so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the  mask 
which  the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the  theatre  would  more 
readily  recognize  the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  see  every  day  in  the  market-place,  than  if  Prodikus  or  Prota- 
goras, whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had  been 
brought  on  the  stage.  It  was  of  little  importance  either  to  them 
or  to  Anstophante  whether  Sokrat^  was  represented  as  teaching 
what  he  did  really  teach  or  something  utterly  different 

This  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  conversation  was  one  among 
the  characteristics  of  Sokrat§s,  distinguishing  him  Hispemia- 
from  all  teachers  either  before  or  after  him.  Next  sionof » 
was  his  persuasion  of  a  special  religious  mission,  religions 
restraints,  impulses,  and  communications,  sent  to  him  ™>^<>"- 
by  the  gods.  Taking  the  belief  in  such  supernatural  intervention 
generally,  it  was  indeed  noway  peculiar  to  SokratSs  :  it  was  the 
ordinary  faith  of  the  ancient  world,  insomuch  that  the  attempts 
to  resolve  phsenomena  into  general  laws  were  looked  upon  with 
a  certain  disapprobation,  as  indirectly  setting  it  aside.  And 
Xenophdn^  accordingly  avails  himself  of  such  general  fact,  in 
replying  to  the  indictment  for  religious  innovation  of  which  his 
master  was  found  guilty,  to  afi&rm  that  the  latter  pretended  to 
nothing  beyond  what  was  included  in  the  creed  of  every  pious 
man.  But  this  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  the  matter  in  debate ; 
for  it  slurs  over  at  least,  if  it  does  not  deny,  that  speciality  of 
inspiration  from  the  gods,  which  those  who  talked  with  SokratSs 
{as  we  learn  even  from  Xenophdn)  believed,  and  which  Sokrat§8 
himself  believed  also.^    Very  different  is  his  own  representation, 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  L  1, 2,  S.  which    Sokratds   replied    that    they 

s  See  the  conversation  of  Sokratto  answer  the  qnestions  of  the  Athenians 

(reported  by  Xenophdn,  Mem.  i.  4, 15)  by  replies  of  the  oracle ;  and  that  they 

-with  Aristodemus  respecting  the  gods  send  prodigies  Mpara)  by  way  of  in- 

— "  What  t0i;2  be  sufficient  to  persnJBuie  formation  to  the  Greeks  generally, 

yon  (asks  Sokratto)  that  the  gods  care  He  farther  advises  Aristodemus  to  pay 

about  you?"     "when  they  tend  me  assiduous   court   (tfepaireveiv)  to    the 

wpeeial  monltora,  as  you  tay  that  they  do  gods,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  will 

to  you  (replies  AristodemusX  to  tell  me  not  send  him  monitory  information 

what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do."    To  about  doubtful  events  (i.  4, 18). 
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as  pat  forth  in  the  defence  before  the  Dikastery.  He  hsA  been 
accnstomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  hia  childhood,  a  divine 
voice,  interfering,  at  momenta  when  he  was  abont  to  act,  in  the 
way  of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation.  Such  pro- 
hibitory warning  was  wont  to  come  upon  him  very  frequently, 
not  merely  on  great,  bat  even  on  small  occasions,  intercepting 
what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.^  Though  later  writers  speak 
of  this  as  the  daemon  or  geniua  of  Sokrat^  he  himself  does  not 
personify  it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  "divine  sign,  a  prophetic 
or  supernatural  voice  **.*  He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it 
implicitly,  but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  othOTS, 
so  that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and  to  hia 
;  enemies.  It  had  always  forbidden  him  to  enter  on  public  life : 
it  forbade  him,  when  the  indictment  was  hanging  over  him,  to 
take  any  thought  for  a  prepared  defence  :'  and  so  completely  did 

So,  again,  in  his  conTeraation  with  hf  n?  kiff  lUxXoml  n  ifitty  Katroi. 

EuthyddmuB,  the  latter  says  to  him  iv  aAAoi«  \6yoit  iroXXa;^ov  Xi| 

— crol   £c,    £    Sttxparcf,   ioiteao-iv    in  119  iveirx*  k^yovra  inra^v. 
^lAtxwrcpov     n    TOi«    akkois        He  goes  on  to  infer  that  hls  line  of 

XPjia-Bat.,  olye  itrfii  impttrAfuvoi,  virb  defence  has  been  right  and  that  his 

<rov  vao<niiiaCvov<ny,  arc  xp^  iroMiy  Ktu  condemnation  is  no  misxortune  to  him, 

&  tvff  (iv.  3, 12).  hat  a  benefit,  seeing  that  the  sign  has 

Compare  l  1,  19;  and  iT.  8,  11—  not  manifested  itself . 
where  the  fact  of  perpetual  commnni-        I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Schleier* 

cation  and  adyice  from  the  gods  is  macher  (in  his  Preface  to  his  transia* 

employed  as  an  evidence  to  prove  the  tion  of  the  Apology  of  Sokratte,  part  L 

superior  piety  of  Sokratds.  toI.  ii.  p.  185,  of  his  general  translation 

^  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  19,  p.  81  D.  of  Plato's  works),  that  this  defence  ma7 

rovrov  ic   ainov  iart.v  (that  is,  the  be  reasonably  taken  as  a  reproduction 

reason  why  Sokratds  had  never  entered  by  Plato  of  what  Sokrates  actually  said 

on  public  life)  6  v/ui«i«  e/uioO  voX-  to  the  Dikasts  on  his  trial.   Inadditioii 

Aaxis    aKi)X((arc    iroXAayov   K4-  to  the  reasons  given  by  Schldermacher 

yovTOf,  on  /Ml  Btlov  n  KaX6aifi6vi.ov  there  is  one  which  may  be  noticed. 

yCyvtrai,  t  Mi  koX  iv  rg  ypeuM  iwixttfu^  Sokratds  predicts  to  the  Dikasts  that, 

sSiv  MeAip-o?  iypaif/aro.     ifjuoi  6k  rovr*  if  they  pnt  him  to  death,  a  great 

ivrlv  ex  naiBo^  ap^^/uieyoK,  ^wk^  number  of  young  men  will  forthwith 

rif  yiytfOfiivTi^  ^  orav  y^tnirai,  del  dvo-  put  themselves  forward  to  take  up  the 

rpcirci  ^e  rovrov  h  av  /acAAa^  irpdrrciv,  vocation  of  cross-questioning^,  who  will 

vporptfirci  de  ovirore.    rovr*  c<mr  0  ftoi  give  them  more  trouble  than  he  ha» 

^yai^iovroi  rd  iroAirixd  irpdrretv.  ever  done  (Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  C.  80,  p.  89 

Again,  e.  81,  p.  40  A,  he  tells  the  D).    Now  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 

IMkasts,    after   ms   condemnation— 4  that  such  prediction  was  realized.    If 

Jap  c(M0vId  /Ml  /uiarrucj^  ^  rov  Sanftoyiov  therefore  Plato  puts  an  erroneous  pro- 

V  (jLtv  ry  vpoo-tfcy  xp^yv  iravrl  phecy  into  the  mouth  of  Sokratte,  this 

wdvv  vvKv^  del  ^v  xal  irdyv  ivl  IS  probably  because  Sokratds  really 

0'/uiixpoic   cvajrrtov/tttfri),    ct    rt  maoeone. 

Baivov  ivraveoL  ivi  rh  8uca<mjpioi',  ovr*         '  Xenoph.  Mem.  It.  8,  6. 
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he  march  with  a  consciousness  of  this  hridle  in  his  month,  that 
when  he  felt  no  check,  he  assumed  that  the  turning  which  he 
was  about  to  take  was  the  right  one.  Though  his  persuasion 
on  the  subject  was  unquestionably  sincere  and  his  obedience 
constant,  yet  he  never  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything  grand 
or  awful,  or  entitling  him  to  peculiar  deference,  but  spoke  of  it 
often  in  his  usual  strain  of  familiar  playfulness.  To  his  friends 
generally,  it  seems  to  have  constituted  one  of  his  titles  to 
reverence,  though  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophdn  scruples  to  talk 
of  it  in  that  jesting  way  which  doubtless  they  caught  from  him- 
self. ^  But  to  his  enemies  and  to  the  Athenian  public  it  appeared 
in  the  light  of  an  offensive  heresy,  an  impious  innovation  on  the 
orthodox  creed,  and  a  desertion  of  the  recognized  gods  of  Athens. 
Such  was  the  Beemon  or  Genius  of  Sokratte  as  described  by 
His  Daemon  himself  and  as  conceived  in  the  genuine  Platonic 
otiS  kujr  dialogues — a  voice  always  prohibitory,  and  bearing 
rattons.  exclusively  upon  his  own  personal  conduct'  That 
which  Plutarch  and  other  admirers  of  SokratSs  conceived  as  a 
Daemon  or  intermediate  Being  between  gods  and  men,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  fethers  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  devil— by  Le  Clerc 
as  one  of  the  fallen  angels — ^by  some  other  modem  commentators 
as  mere  ironical  phraseology  on  the  part  of  Sokrat^s  himself.* 
Without  presuming  to  determine  the  question  raised  in  the  former 
hypotheses,  I  believe  that  the  last  is  untrue,  and  that  the  conviction 
of  SokratSs  on  the  point  was  quite  sincere.  A  circumstance  little 
attended  to,  but  deserving  peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by  himself^ 
is  that  the  restraining  voice  began  when  he  was  a  child,  and 

iZenoph.  Sympoa.  viii.  6;  Plato,  attribates,  and   eonoeivM  the  Toice 

Euthydem.  c.  5jp.  272  B.  generally  as  a  diyine  communication 

s  See  Plato,  Thesetet.  c.  7,  p.  161 A ;  with  instruction  and  advice  to  So- 

Phsdnu,  c.  20,  p.  242  C ;  Bepublic,  vi  kratte,  so  that  he  often  prophesied  to 

10.  p.  496  C,  in  addition  to  the  above  his  friends  and  was  always  right  (Me- 

ottations  from  the  ApolMty.  mor.  i.  1,  2—4 ;  iv.  8, 1). 

The  passage  in  tne  lEuthyphron  (c.        *  See  Dr.   Forster's  note    on    the 

9,  p.  S  B)  is  8t)mewhat  less  specific.  Enthyphron  of  Plato,  c.  2,  p.  S. 
The  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  Theagds        The  treatise  of  Plutarch  CDe  Genio 

retains  the  strictly  prohibitory  attri-  Socratis)  is  full  of  speculation  on  the 

bute  of  the  voice,  as  never  in  any  case  subject,  but  contains  nothing  about  it 

impelling,  but  extends  the  range  of  the  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  matter  of 

warning,  as  if  it  was  heard  in  cases  not  fact.    There  are  various  stories  about 

rimply  personal  to  Sokratds  himself,  prophecies    made    by  Sokratds,  and 

but  referring  to  the  conduct  of  his  veniied  by  the  event,  c.  11,  p.  582. 
friends  also  CThM^dSt  c.  11, 12,  p.  128,        See  also  this  matter  discussed,  with 

129).  abundant  references,  in  Zeller,  Philo- 

XenophOn  also  neglects  the  q>ecific  sophie  der  Griechen,  ▼.  ii.  pp.  26—28. 
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icontiiiiied  even  down  to  the  end  of  bis  life  :  it  bad  thtiB  become 
/an  established  persuasion,  long  before  bis  pbilosopbical  babits 
began.  But  tbougb  this  peculiar  form  of  inspiration  belonged 
»  exclusively  to  bim,  there  were  also  other  ways  in  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  received  the  special  mandates  of  the 
gods,  not  simply  checking  him  when  he  was  about  to  take  a 
wrong  tuni,  but  spurring  him  on,  directing,  and  peremptorily 
exacting  from  him  a  positive  course  of  proceeding.  Such  distinct 
mission  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  dreams,  by  oracular 
intimations,  and  by  every  other  means  which  the  gods  employed 
for  signifying  their  special  wilL^ 

Of  these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he  specifies  particularly 
^^  one,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi,  by  his  inti- 

Deiphide-  mate  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  Ohaerephon. 
SrSm was  "^^  question  put  was,  whether  any  other  man  was 
wiier  than  wiser  than  Sokrat^s  ;  to  which  the  Pythian  priestess 
replied  that  no  other  man  was  wiser.'  Sokrat^s  affirms 
that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  on  hearing  this  declaration  from 
so  infallible  an  authority, — ^being  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject,  great  or  smalL  At  length, 
after  much  meditation  and  a  distressing  mental  struggle,  he 
resolved  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  infallible  priestess,  by  taking 
measure  of  the  wisdom  of  others  as  compared  with  his  own. 
Selecting  a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise  both  by  others  and 
by  himself,  he  proceeded  to  converse  with  him  and  put  scrutinizing 
questions ;  the  answers  to  which  satisfied  him  that  this  man's 
supposed  wisdom  was  really  no  wisdom  at  all.  Having  made 
such  a  discovery,  Sokrat^s  next  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the  poli- 
tician himself  how  much  he  wanted  of  being  wise ;  but  this  was 
impossible :  the  latter  still  remained  as  fully  persuaded  of  his 
own  wisdom  as  before.  "The  result  which  I  acquired  (says 
Sokrat^s)  was  that  I  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  for  neither  he  nor 
I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good  and  honourable ;  but 
the  difference  between  us  was,  that  he  feincied  he  knew  them, 

1  Plato^  Ap.  Sok.  &  22,  p.  88  C.    cool  wpdrrtiv, 

^k  toCto,  m9  ryii  <^i}/«,  irpoor^ToicTai  vvb  •  Plato,   Apol.   Sok.   C   6,  p.  81  A. 

Tov 0«ov irparreiy ical  iK  it.avTti,uv  ical  Soktatte  offers  to  produce  the  testi- 

c{  ivvirviMVt  icaX  irai^rt  rpdiry  ^-  mony  of  the  brother  of  Ghflerephon  (the 

ntp  TIC  woT€Kaiak\7i9eia  laoipa  latter  himself  beinff  dead)  to  attest  the 

i.y$pt»w^  Kttl  hnovv  trpoviroL^t  reality  of  this  question  flkod  answOT. 
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while  I  was  folly  conscions  of  my  own  ignorance :  I  was  thus 
wiser  than  he,  inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that  capital  error.'* 
So  far  therefore  the  oracle  was  proved  to  be  right.  Sokiatis 
repeated  the  same  experiment  successively  upon  a  great  number 
of  different  x>er8ons,  especially  those  in  reputation  for  distinguished 
abilities ;  first,  upon  political  men  and  rhetors,  next  upon  poets 
of  every  variety,  and  upon  artists  as  well  as  artizans.  The  result 
of  his  trial  was  substantially  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  poet» 
indeed  composed  splendid  verses,  but  when  questioned  even  about 
the  words,  the  topics,  and  the  purpose  of  their  own  compositions^ 
they  could  give  no  consistent  or  satisfactory  explanations ;  so  that 
it  became  evident  that  they  spoke  or  wrote,  like  prophets,  as  un- 
conscious subjects  under  the  promptings  of  inspiration.  Moreover 
their  success  as  poets  filled  them  with  a  lofty  opinion  of  their  own 
wisdom  on  other  points  also.  The  case  was  similar  with  artists 
and  artizans ;  who,  while  highly  instructed,  and  giving  satisfactory 
answers,  each  in  his  own  particular  employment,  were  for  that 
reason  only  the  more  convinced  that  they  also  knew  well  other 
great  and  noble  subjects.  This  great  general  mistake  more  than 
countervailed  their  special  capacities,  and  left  them,  on  the 
whole,  less  wise  than  Sokrat^^ 

"  In  this  research  and  scrutiny  (said  SokratSs  on  his  defence)  I 
have  been  long  engaged,  and  am  still  engaged.    I  inter- 
rogate  every  man  of  reputation :  I  prove  him  to  be  to  test  the 
defective  in  wisdom,  but  I  cannot  prove  it  so  as  to  J^J^it  of 
make  him  sensible  of  the  defect  Fulfilling  the  mission  ^^omin 
imposed  upon  me,  I  have  thus  established  the  veracity 
of  the  god,  who  meant  to  pronounce  that  human  wisdom  was  of 
little  reach  or  worth ;  and  that  he  who,  like  SokratSs,  felt  most 
convinced  of  his  own  worthlessness  as  to  wisdom,  was  really  the 
wisest  of  men.'    My  service  to  the  god  has  not  only  constrained  | 
me  to  live  in  constant  poverty'  and  neglect  of  political  estimation^  I 
but  has  brought  upon  me  a  host  of  bitter  enemies  in  those  whom/ 


1  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  C  7,  8,  p.  81  koi  ionnm  Kori.  r6v  fcbr,  Km.  rmv  dfrrwK 

3  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9,  p.  28.    I  give  ««J  1*"^/,  ^  "»?  •^«m«  f  <^1  ']"'«» 

hen  the  seue  rather  6iaii  the  exact  *«*  •'•^"'  **•*  '*3»  ^fti*jv  ««v  fi^n- 

5<rTW  AotrtA  l^TpAmt  Tfv^Ktv  5ti  o*-         '  ^^^>  ^P-  Sok-  c.  9,  p.  28  A-C. 

8cvbf  a$t6i  icri  r^  aAi)0cif  irpbf  tn^Cav.^  ,    ,    ,  jh  nvtf  iivpC^  tlfiX,  2cd  i^v  tou 
TatV  JyM  itkv  tn  km  vvv  vtfMuv  ^iirw  Btov  AarpeJoy. 
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I  have  examined  and  exposed  ;  while  the  bystanders  talk  of  me 
as  a  wise  man,  because  they  give  me  credit  for  wisdom  respecting 
all  the  points  on  which  my  exposure  of  others  turns." — "What- 
ever be  the  danger  and  obloquy  which  I  may  incur,  it  would  be 
monstrous  indeed  if^  having  maintained  my  place  in  the  ranks  as 
an  hoplite  under  your  generals  at  Delium  and  Potideea,  I  were 
now,  from  fear  of  death  or  anything  else,  to  disobey  the  oracle 
,'  and  desert  the  post  which  the  god  has  assigned  to  me — the  duty 
\  of  living  for  philosophy  and  cross-questioning  both  myself  and 
\others.i  And  should  you  even  now  offer  to  acquit  me,  on  condi- 
tion of  my  renouncing  this  duty,  I  should  tell  you,  with  all 
respect  and  affection,  that  I  will  obey  the  god  rather  than  you, 
and  that  I  will  persist  until  my  dying  day  in  cross-questioning 
you,  exposing  your  want  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  reproaching 
you  until  the  defect  be  remedied.^  My  mission  as  your  monitor 
\  is  a  mark  of  the  special  favour  of  the  god  to  you  ;  and  if  you  con- 
'  demn  me,  it  will  be  your  loss,  for  you  will  find  none  other  such.' 
Perhaps  you  will  ask  me.  Why  cannot  you  go  away,  Sokrat^  and 
live  among  us  in  peace  and  silence  ?  This  is  the  hardest  of  all 
questions  for  me  to  answer  to  your  satisfaction.  If  I  tell  you 
that  silence  on  my  part  would  be  disobedience  to  the  god,  you 
will  think  me  in  jest  and  not  believe  me.  You  will  believe  me 
still  less  if  I  tell  you  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  happen 
to  man  is  to  carry  on  discussions  every  day  about  virtue  and 
those  other  matters  which  you  hear  me  canvassing  when  I  cross- 
examine  myself  as  well  as  others,  and  that  life  without  such 
examination  is  no  life  at  all.  Nevertheless  so  stands  the  fewt, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you."* 

I  have  given  rather  ample  extracts  from  the  Platonic  Apology, 
because  no  one  can  conceive  fairly  the  character  of  Sokratis 
who  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  impressive  discourse. 

1  Plato,  Ap.  Sole.  c.  17,] 

0tOV  TttTTOl'TO?,  fc»5  iyui  a 

Kafiov,4>t'^0'o^ovvTa  ful       _,,  ,           _  ^                        ^       ^             ,          ^  ..    ., 

rd^ovra  inavrhv  Kai  tovs  aAAovs,  ivravOa  pa^  trtpl  apen^s  tov«  \6yovs  iroteio^at  ical 

6i    ^o^i/tfel?  1)   0avaTOV   ^    oAAo   OTiovi'  rStv  aXkiav,  irepi  &v  viitU  ifiov  oxoverv, 

srpay/ma  Aiiroijuki  ritv  Td$iv»  Si,a\eyoiJLivov    Koi    cftavrbv    km    oAAov? 

3  Plato.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29  C.  i^'^*^o»'T<*r"f  **  iu'^'^'^TA*  ?**5L®* 

•  T>ii.»cii-      lollo/vT^  fiuaroi  avBpminf  (these  last  striking 
8  Plato.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30  D.  ^ords  are  selected  by  Dr.  Hutcheso? 

*  Plato.  Ap.  Sok.  0.  28.  p.  88  A.  iav  as  the  motto  for  his^  Synopsis  Philo- 
r«  yap  A^yw.  on  r^  $e^  direi0eiv  rovr*  SO^hlsB  Moralis) — ravra  Si  en  ijttov 
<(m,  Kol  01*  TOVTO    aSvvarov   ^avx^    wtiawBi  fioi  A^yoyn. 
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We  eee  in  it  plain  evidence  of  a  marked  supernatural  mission 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  executing,  and  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  rest  or  employ  himself  in  of  the 
/  other  ways.    The  oracular  answer  brought  by  Chaere-  motive"witli 
phon  from  Delphi  was  a  fact  of  far  more  importance  g*®  inquisi- 
in  his  history  than  the  so-called  Daemon,  about  which  inteUectnal 
80  much  more  has  been  said.    That  answer,  together  iS?mtod— 
with  the  dreams  and  other  divine  mandates  concur-  nomeroua 
rent  to  the  same  end,  came  upon  him  in  the  middle   whom  he 
of  his  life,  when  the  intellectual  man  was  formed  and  ™*^®* 
when  he  had  already  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom  among 
those  who  knew  him.    It  supplied  a  stimulus  which  brought  into 
the  most  pranounced  action  a  pre-existing  train  of  generalizing 
dialectics  and  Zenonian  negation — an  intellectual  vein  with  which 
the  religious  impulse  rarely  comes  into  confluence.    Without 
such  a  motive,  to  which  his  mind  was  peculiarly  susceptible,  his 
conversation  would  probably  have  taken  the  same  general  turn, 
but  would  assuredly  have  been  restricted  within  much  narrower 
and  more  cautious  limits.    For  nothing  could  well  be  more  un- 
popular and  obnoxious  than  the  task  which  he  undertook  of  cross- 
examining  and  convicting  of  ignorance  every  distinguished  man 
whom  he  could  approach.    So  violent  indeed  was  the  enmity 
which  he  occasionally  provoked,  that  there  were  instances  (we  are 
told)  in  which  he  was  struck  or  maltreated,^  and  very  frequently 
laughed  to  scorn.    Though  he  acquired  much  admiration  from 
auditors,  especially  youthful  auditors,  and  from  a  few  devoted 
adherents,  yet  the  philosophical  motive  alone  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  prompt  him  to  that  systematic,  and  even  obtrusive, 
cross-examination  which  he  adopted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 

This  then  is  the  second  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Sokrat^ 
in  addition  to  his  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  indis-  o^,^^a- 
criminate  conversation.    He  was  not  simply  a  philo-  religious 
.sopher,butareligious  missionary  doing  the  work  of  phi-  JoLig  the^' 
losophy — "  an  elenctic  or  cross-examining  god  (to  use  an  "^ogk  of 
expression  which  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth  respecting 
an  Eleatic  philosopher)  going  about  to  examine  and  convict  the 
infirm  in  reason".'    Nothing  of  this  character  belonged  either  to 

fiDiogeii.Laert.iL  21.  expression  is  applied  to  the  Eleatic 

.     2  Plato,  Sophists,  c.  1,  p.  216— the   Stranger  who  sustains  the  chief  part 
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Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras  before  him,  or  to  Plato  and  Aristotle 
after  him.  Both  Pythagoras  and  Empedoklds  did  indeed  lay 
claim  to  supernatural  communications,  mingled  with  their  philo- 
sophical teaching.  But  though  there  be  thus  far  a  general  anialogy 
between  them  and  Sokrat^  the  modes  of  manifestation  were  so 
utterly  different  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  third  and  most  important  characteristic  of  SokratSs — ^that 
Tntenectiui  *^"^^^  which  the  first  and  second  became  operative 
peculiarities  — was  his  intellectual  peculiarity.  His  influence  on 
ofSokratAs.  ^^  speculative  mind  of  his  age  was  marked  and 
important,  as  to  subject^  as  to  method,  and  as  to  doctrine. 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  and  discussions 
He  opened  distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics.  With  the  philoso- 
ethica  as  a  phers  who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  examination 
^sdratiflc  had  been  Nature  or  the  Eosmos^  as  one  undistinguish- 
discussion.  ^^^^  whole,  blending  together  cosmogony,  astronomy, 
geometry,  physics,  metaphysics,  &c.  The  Ionic  as  well  as  the 
Eleatic  philosophers,  Pythagoras  as  well  as  Empedokl^  aU  set 
before  themselves  this  vast  and  undefined  problem ;  each  framing 
some  system  suited  to  his  own  vein  of  imagination,  religious, 
poetical,  scientific,  or  sceptical  According  to  that  honourable 
ambition  for  enlarged  knowledge,  however,  which  marked  the 
century  following  480  B.G.,  and  of  which  the  professional  men 
called  Sophists  were  at  once  the  products  and  the  instruments — 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  as  much  as  was  then 
known,  were  becoming  so  fan  detached  sciences,  as  to  be  taught 
separately  to  youth.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of 
science  when  SokratSs  received  his  education.  He  received  at 
least  the  ordinary  amount  of  instruction  in  all :'  he  devoted 
himself  as  a  young  man  to  the  society  and  lessons  of  the  physical 
philosopher  Archelaus*  (the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras),  whom  he 

in  fhat  dialogue— rax*  ^  ^^  **^  *^^  nf«  rqc  <ro^ui9,  ^y  5^  KoAovac  vcpl  ^^ 

ri«  otroi  ritv  KfMirr6»mv  m/viwoiro,  ^av<  o'cmc  iaropCav, 
Aovf  4fiav  ovras  «y  roU  k6yoi$  ciro^5-        >  Xenoph.  Memor.  iy.  7,  8—^ 
fuvot  KOi  iXiy^v,  0c6f  &¥  nt  cXc-        S16n  Ghius,  Fzann.  9,  ap.  Didofe. 

7KrtK<$$.  Fragm.  Historic   OiSBCor.      Diogen. 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  L  1,  11.     ov8«  yip  LaSrt.  iL  16—10. 
mpt  r^f  rmv  vdvrwv  ^vvtm^  ^vcp  tmf       Bitter  (Oesch.  der  Philos.  ToL  iL  eh. 

oAAmv  o(  vActffTOi,  litkiym,  0-KovMy  2.  p.  19)  calls  in  question  the  assertion 

ovMf  b  KoAoijfMvos  vvb  Twy  vn^vrmv  that  Sokratfls  received  instruction  from 

K6auo9  tyci,  Ac  Archelaus ;  in  my  Judgment,  without 

Plato,  Fhttdon,  o.  45,  p.  06  B.    rwS'  the  least  reason,  since  I6n  of  Chios  is 
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accompanied  from  Athens  to  Samos;  and  there  is  even  reason 
to  believe  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
devoted  to  what  was  then  understood  as  the  general  study  of 
Nature.^  A  man  of  his  earnest  and  active  intellect  was  likely 
first  to  manifest  his  curiosity  as  a  learner — "to  run  after  and 
track  the  various  discourses  of  others,  like  a  Laconian  hound,"  if 
I  may  borrow  an  expression  applied  to  him  by  Plato  ^ — ^before  he 
struck  out  any  novelties  of  his  own.  And  in  Plato's  dialogue 
called  "  Parmenid^s/'  Sokrates  appears  as  a  young  man  full  of^ 
ardour  for  the  discussion  of  the  Parmenidean  theory,  looking  up 
with  reverence  to  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  and  receiving  from  them 
instructions  in  the  process  of  dialectical  investigation.  I  have  % 
already  in  the  preceding  chapter'  noted  the  tenor  of  that  dialogue  J 
as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  Grecian  philosophy  presents 
itself,  even  at  the  first  dawn  of  dialectics,  as  at  once  negative  and 
positive,  recognizing  the  former  branch  of  method  no  less  than 
the  latter  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  I  construe  it 
as  an  indication  respecting  the  early  mind  of  Sokrat^,  imbibing 
this  conviction  from  the  ancient  Parmenides  and  the  mature  and 
practised  Zeno — and  imposing  upon  himself  as  a  condition  of 
assent  to  any  hypothesis  or  doctrine  the  obligation  of  setting 
forth  conscientiously  both   the    positive   conclusions    and   the 

a  good  contemporarv  witness.  He  even  Literatur  and  Kunst— Erstes  Sttlck» 

denies  that  Sokrates  received  any  in<  p.  43. 

struction  in  philosophy  at  all,  on  the        >  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  128  C.     xairoi 

aathority  of  a  passage  in  the  Sympo-  uo-irep  ye  ox  KaxaxvoA  tncvXiucei,  e^  lUTa- 

sion  of  Xenoph6n,  where  Sokrates  is  0ci«  xaX  tyycvcif  rd  ktxBtvra.  &c. 
made  to  speak  of  himself  as  iifiat  ^5c        Whether  Sokrates  can  be  propetly 

opas  avrovpyovf  rivas  rq^  6iAe<re^(a«  said  to  have  been  the  jpupU  01  Anaxa< 

ovrai  (1,  5).    But  it  appears  to  me  that  goras  and  Arohelaus  is  a  auestion  of 

that  expression  implies  nothing  more  little  moment,  which  hardly  merited 

than  a  sneering  antithesis  (so  frequent  the  scepticism  of  Bayle  (Anaxagoras, 

both  in  Plato  and  Xenoph6n)  to  the  note  B ;  Archelaus,  note  A :  compare 

costly  lessons   given  by   Protagoras,  Schaubach,  Anaxagorae  Fragmenta,  pp. 

Oorgias,  and  Prodikus.    It  cannot  be  28,  271.     That  he  would  seek  to  ac- 

understood  to  deny  instruction  given  quaint  himself  with  their  doctrines^ 

to  Sokrates  in  the  earlier  portion  of  and  improve  himself  by  communicating 

his  life.  personally  with  them,  is  a  matter  so 

^I  think   that  the   expression  in  probable,  that  the  slenderest  testimony 

Plato's  Phsedo,  c.  102,  p.  96  A,  applies  suffices  to  make  us  believe  it.    More- 

to  Sokrates  himself  and  not  to  Plato—  over,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  we 

ra  yt  iixa  ira^i?— means  the  mental  ten-  have  here  a  good  contemporary  wit- 

dencies  of  Sokratds  when  a  young  man.  neas,  Ita  of  uhios,  to  the  fact  of  his 

Respecting  the  physical  studies  pro-  intimacy  with  Archelaus.  In  no  other 
bablv  sought  and  cultivated  by  So.  sense  than  this  could  a  man  like  So- 
krates in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  kratte  be  said  to  be  the  pupil  of  any 
see    the    instructive   Dissertation   of  one. 

Tychsen— Ueber  den  Prozess  des  So-        s  See  the  chapter  immediately  pre- 

kratds— in  the  Bibliothek  der  Alten  ceding,  p.  28. 
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negative  conclusions  wliicli  could  "be  deduced  from  it,  however 
laborious  such  a  process  might  be,  and  however  little  appreciated 
by  the  multitude.^  Little  as  we  know  the  circumstances  which 
went  to  form  the  remarkable  mind  of  Sokrat^  we  may  infer 
from  this  dialogue  that  he  owes  in  part  his  powerful  negative 
vein  of  dialectics  to  "the  double-tongued  and  all-objecting 
ZenoV 

To  a  miud  at  all  exigent  on  the  score  of  proof,  physical  science 
Circnm-  as  handled  in  that  day  was  indeed  likely  to  appear 
?Su**  ^^*  ®^y  unsatisfactory,  but  hopeless ;  and  Sokrates, 
tnmedthe  in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  deserted  it  altogether,  j 
Sokratfla  The  contradictory  hypotheses  which  he  heard,  with  I 
etUcaispo-  *^^  impenetrable  confusion  which  overhung  the 
cniatioiuL  subject,  brought  him  even  to  the  conviction  that 
the  gods  intended  the  machinery  by  which  they  brought  about 
astronomical  and  physical  results  to  remain  unknown,  and  that 
it  was  impious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  pry  into  their  secrets."  His 
,'  master  Archelaus,  though  mainly  occupied  with  physics,  also 
I  speculated  more  or  less  concerning  moral  subjects— concerning 
.  justice  and  injustice,  the  laws,  &c.,  and  is  said  to  have  maintained 
\  the  tenet,  that  justice  and  injustice  were  determined  by  law  or 
convention,  not  by  nature.  From  him,  perhaps,  Sokrates.  may 
have  beeii  partly  led  to  turn  his  mind  in  this  direction.  But  to 
a  man  disappointed  with  physics,  and  having  in  his  bosom  a 
dialectical  impulse  powerful,  unemployed,  and  restless,  the  mere 
realities  of  Athenian  life,  even  without  Archelaus,  would  suggest 
human  relations,  duties,  action,  and  suflFering,  as  the  most  in- 
Jteresting  materials  for  contemplation  and  discourse.  Sokrat^ 
could  not  go  into  the  public  assembly,  the  Dikastery,  or  even 
the  theatre,  without  hearing  discussions  about  what  was  just  or 
unjust,  honourable  or  base,  expedient  or  hurtful,  &c.,  nor  without 

1  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  >  Xenoph.  Mem.  It.  7,  6.  oAtuc  8i 
Platu's  Parmenides,  p.  186  C  to  186  E,  n»v  ovpoyiMV,  ^  tKofrra  h  Btht  fHixayarax, 
of  which  a  portion  has  already  been   ^poyri<rnii'  yCyvtaOM  airirfttirtv '    ovt« 

dted    in    my  note    to   the    preceding    yap  evp«ra  aK0p«l>irot«  avrcL  cfofti^ci' etvot, 

chapter,  referred  to  in  the  note  aboTe.     ovrc  xapi(«^at  9toU  av  ^eiro  rhv  Ci- 

3  Timon  the  Sillogxapherap.  Diogen.    rovvro,  &  iKtlvot  o-flb^iyvio-at  ovk  c/SovA^- 

LaSrt.  ix.  26.  ^o-ov.    KivBwtv<nu  8*  Slv  e^ri  koX  irapa- 

tfiOvrierM  ihv  ravra  fuptitviiVTay   ovBiv 
TTOV   4    *Ava^ay6pa9    irape^p6ia}(rei',    6 
noBvhv  itiyiorov  0poio}o-ac  itrl  r^  to«  rStv 

Zi/jvwot,  w6m»v  hnkj^irropos,  &0.  9cwv>i|xavdf  i  ^riytltrBai, 
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having  his  mind  conducted  to  the  inquiry,  what  was  the  meaning 
of  these  large  words  which  opposing  disputants  often  invoked 
with  equal  reverential  confidence.  Along  with  the  dialectic  and 
generalizing  power  of  Sokrat^  which  formed  his  bond  of 
connexion  with  such  minds  as  Plato,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  vigorous  practicality,  a  large  stock  of  positive  Athenian 
experience,  with  which  Xenophdn  chiefly  sympathized,  and 
which  he  has  brought  out  in  his  "  Memorabilia  ".  Of  these  two 
intellectual  tendencies,  combined  with  a  strong  religious  senti- 
ment, the  character  of  Sokrat^  is  composed  ;  and  all  of  them 
were  gratified  at  once,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  admonitory 
interrogation  on  the  rules  and  purposes  of  human  life ;  from 
which  there  was  the  less  to  divert  him,  as  he  had  neither  talents 
nor  taste  for  public  speaking. 

That  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  ^  Sokrat^s  was 
the  first  to  proclaim.  He  recognized  the  security  and  jjj^^f^  ^f 
happiness  of  man  both  as  the  single  end  of  study,  and  J^®f  ^*^  . , 
as  the  limiting  principle  whereby  it  ought  to  be  down  by 
circumscribed.  In  the  present  state  to  which  science  Sokratfa. 
has  attained,  nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  look  back  at  the 
rules  which  this  eminent  man  laid  down.  Astronomy — now 
exhibiting  the  maximum  of  perfection,  with  the  largest  and  most 
exact  power  of  predicting  future  phaenomena  which  human 
science  has  ever  attained — was  pronounced  by  him  to  be  among 
the  divine  mysteries  which  it  was  impossible  to  understand,  and 
madness  to  investigate,  as  Anaxagoras  had  foolishly  pretended 
to  do.  He  admitted  indeed  that  there  was  advantage  in  knowing 
enough  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  change  of  seasons,  and  as  guides  for  voyages,  journeys 
by  land,  or  night-watches.  But  thus  much  (he  said)  might  easily 
be  obtained  from  pilots  and  watchmen ;  while  all  beyond  was 
nothing  but  waste  of  valuable  time,  exhausting  that  mental  effort 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  profitable  acquisitions.  He  reduced 
geometry  to  its  literal  meaning  of  land-measuring,  necessary  so 
far  as  to  enable  any  one  to  proceed  correctly  in  the  purchase,  sale, 
or  division  of  land,  which  any  man  of  common  attention  might 
do  almost  without  a  teacher,  but  silly  and  worthless  if  carried 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  L  1, 16.    a v  ro«  8  2   yrro,  &C.    Compare  the  whole  of  this 

we  pi  T»¥  av0  fiwitav  Act  Sitkd-    chapter. 
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beyond,  to  tlie  study  of  complicated  diagrams.^  Respecting 
aritlimetic,  he  gave  the  same  qualified  permission  of  study ;  but 
as  to  general  physics,  or  the  study  of  Nature,  he  discarded  it 
altogether :  "  Do  these  inquirers  (he  asked)  think  that  they 
already  know  human  affai/rs  well  enough,  that  they  thus  begin 
to  meddle  with  cUvine  ?  Do  they  think  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  excite  or  calm  the  winds  and  the  rain  at  pleasure,  or  have  they 
no  other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity?  Surely  they 
must  see  that  such  matters  are  beyond  human  investigation.  Let 
them  only  recollect  how  much  the  greatest  men,  who  have 
attempted  the  investigation,  differ  in  their  pretended  results, 
holding  opinions  extreme  and  opposite  to  each  other,  like  those 
of  madmen ! "  Such  was  the  view  which  Sokrat^  took  of 
physical  science  and  its  prospects.'  It  is  the  very  same  scepticism 
in  substance,  and  carried  further  in  degree,  though  here  invested 
with  a  religious  colouring,  for  which  Hitter  and  others  so 
severely  denounce  Gorgias.  But  looking  at  matters  as  they 
stood  in  440 — 430  B.C.,  it  ought  not  to  be  accounted  even 
surprising,  much  less  blameable.  To  an  acute  man  of  that 
day,  physical  science  as  then  studied  may  well  be  conceived  to 
have  promised  no  result,  and  even  to  have  seemed  worse  than 
barren,  if  (like  Sokrat^)  he  had  an  acute  perception  how  much  of 
human  happiness  was  forfeited  by  immorality  and  by  corrigible 
ignorance — how  much  might  be  gained  by  devoting  the  same 
amount  of  earnest  study  to  this  latter  object.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  remarking  that  the  objection  of  Sokrat^s — "  You  may  judge 
how  unprofitable  are  these  studies  by  observing  how  widely  the 
students  differ  among  themselves  " — remains  in  high  favour  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  may  constantly  be  seen  employed  against 
theoretical  arguments,  in  every  department. 

Sokrates  desired  to  confine  the  studies  of  his  hearers  to  hurrum 
matters  as  distinguished  from  divine;  the  latter  comprehending 
astronomy  and  physics.  He  looked  at  all  knowledge  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  practice,  which  had  been  assigned  by 
the  gods  to  man  as  his  proper  subject  for  study  and  learning, 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7, 6.  phdn:  see  Plato,  Phsedr.  c.  120,  p.  270  A; 

3  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1, 12—16.    Plato  and  BepubHc,  tU.  c  6—11,  p.  622  seq, 
entertained  much  larger  Tiews  on  the        His  treatise  De  Legibus,  however, 

subject  of  physical  and  astronomical  written  in  his  old  age,  falls  below  this 

studies  than  either  Sokrates  or  Xeno-  tone. 
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and   with  refereuce  to  which,  therefore,  they  managed  all  the 

current  phsenomena  upon  principles  of  constant  and   _       _ 
.   X  11-   -ifi  i-iT  4.  1.      1.        X      He  confines 

intelligible  sequence;  so  that  every  one  who  chose  to  study  to 

learn  might  learn,  while  those  who  took  no  such  pains  affSrS  as 
suflFered  for  their  neglect.  Even  in  these,  however,  ^^*.^i?^ 
the  most  careful  study  was  not  by  itself  completely  from  diTine 
sufficient ;  for  the  gods  did  not  condescend  to  submit  J^^  JJctety.. 
all  the  phsenomena  to  constant  antecedence  and  con- 
sequence, but  reserved  to  themselves  the  capital  tui-ns  and 
junctures  for  special  sentence.^  Yet  here  again,  if  a  man  had 
been  diligent  in  learning  all  that  the  gods  permitted  to  be  learnt 
— and  if,  besides,  he  was  assiduous  in  pious  court  to  them,  and 
in  soliciting  special  information  by  way  of  prophecy — they  would 
be  gracious  to  him,  so  far  as  to  signify  beforehand  how  they 
intended  to  act  in^  putting  the  final  hand  and  in  settling  the 
undecipherable  portions  of  the  problem.^  The  kindness  of  the 
gpds  in  replying  through  their  oracles,  or  sending  information  by 
sacrificial  signs  or  prodigies,  in  cases  of  grave  difficulty,  was,  in 
the  view  of  Sokrat^s,  one  of  the  most  signal  evidences  of  their 
care  for  the  human  race."  To  seek  access  to  these  prophecies, 
/  or  indications  of  special  divine  intervention  to  come,  was  the 
proper  supplementary  business  of  any  one  who  had  done  as  much 
\  for  himself  as  could  be  done  by  patient  study .^  But  as  it  was 
\  madness  in  a  man  to  solicit  special  information  fropi  the  gods  on 
matters  which  they  allowed  him  to  learn  by  his  own  diligence, 
80  it  was  not  less  madness  in  him  to  investigate  as  a  learner  that 
which  they  chose  to  keep  back  for  their  own  specialty  of  will.' 

Such  was  the  capital  innovation  made  by  Sokrat^s  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  Athenian  study,  bringing  down  philosophy 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.   1,   7.      k<u  rovv  Sciv,  &  fuv  iia06vTat  itomip  «2«ijcav  oi  Btol, 

ftxWovrai  oiKovi  rt  koL  iroktit  koXus  oi-  fiavBdvtiv  &  5i  ft))  2'$Aa  rolt  dvtfpwiroif 

KJ^tniVf  iitumic^  «0n    irpoo'5ct<r0a(.  itrrif  mipa<r0<u  8td  fjMvriK^t  irapd  rS>v 

TeKTOViKOv  lUy  ydp,  ^  x^'^'vriKbi',  ^  ^c-  BtSiV  trvvOivtoBax  •    roit  Btovt  yap,  otv 

wpyuc&v,    ^   avBfuiwmv    dpytjcbi^   ij    nov  &»  &<r(y  lAcw,  <rntiaitfti.y. 

rotevTuy   *fiy*>»v   i^cracrrucop,   q    koyia"'  >  XoDopn.  Mem.  L  4,  15 ;  !▼.  8,  12. 

Tuchv,    yj    oiKovofiiKhv,    if    arfMrrrfiithv  When    Xencphdn    was    deliberating 

ytvtaBat — iravra     rd     roiavra     fi,aBili-  whether     he     should    take    military 

iiara  xoc   avBptoirov  yvtaitji  at-  service  under  Gyrus  the  younger  he 

ptria  Miix^tv Hvat.   rdN/ttfyto-ra  consulted  Sokratds,  who  advised  him 

tS»v  iv  Tovrois  c^i|  roi>9   9«ov«  «av  togoto  Delphi  and  submit  the  case  to 

TOic  KaraActv«o-0ai,  &v  ov5iy  the  oracle  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  liL  1,  6). 

SrjKov  tlvai  roi«  di^puvotf ,  &e.  *  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7, 10. 

Si  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  0—10.    c^i|  ii  b  Xenoph.  Mem.  L  1,  0 ;  iv.  7,  6. 
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(to  use  the  expresaiGii  of  Cicero  ^)  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth, 
and  6ach  his  attempt  to  draw  the  line  hetween  that 


ofOieiiiiio-  which  was  and  was  not  scientifically  discoTerable : 
moititode  an  attempt,  lemarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  his 
MioamA^^  conviction  that  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of 
phamonMoa  view  mutually  excluded  one  another,  so  that  where 
tSSa^B-  the  latter  began  the  former  ended.  It  was  an 
^V^^"^  innovation,  inestimable  in  respect  to  the  new  matter 
which  it  let  in ;  of  little  import  as  regards  that  which  it  professed 
to  exclude.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  physical  science,  though 
partially  discouraged,  was  never  absolutely  excluded  through 
any  prevalence  of  that  systematic  disapproval  which  he,  in 
common  with  the  multitude  of  his  day,  entertained.  If  it 
became  comparatively  neglected,  this  arose  rather  from  the 
greater  popularity  and  the  more  abundaiit  and  accessible  matter 
of  that  which  he  introduced.  Physical  or  astronomical  science 
was  narrow  in  amount,  known  only  to  few ;  and  even  with  those 
few  it  did  not  admit  of  being  expanded,  enlivened,  or  turned  to 
much  profitable  account  in  discussion.  But  the  moral  and 
politicsd  phaenomena,  on  which  Sokrat^  turned  the  light  of 
speculation,  were  abundant^  varied,  familiar,  and  interesting  to 
every  one ;  comprising  (to  translate  a  Greek  line  which  he-  was 
fond  of  quoting)  "  all  the  good  and  evil  which  has  befallen  you 
in  your  home  "  ; "  connected,  too,  not  merely  with  the  realities  of 
the  present)  but  also  with  the  literature  of  the  past,  through  the 
gnomic  and  other  poets. 

The  motives  which  determined  this  important  innovation, 
as  to  subject  of  study,  exhibit  Sokrates  chiefly  as  a  religious 
man  and  a  practical,  philanthropic  preceptor — the  Xenophontic 
hero.  His  innovations,  not  less  important^  as  to  method  and 
doctrine,  place  before  us  the  philosopher  and  dialectician — 
the  other  side  of  his  character,  or  the  Platonic  hero;  faintly 
traced,  indeed,  yet  still  recognized  and  identified,  by  Xeno- 
phdn. 

"Sokrates  (says  the  latter*)  continued  incessantly  discussing 
human  affairs  (the  sense  of  this  word  will  be  understood  by  what 
has  been  said  above,  pp.  100 — 101),  investigating — ^What  is  piety  I 

1  Cicero,  Taac.  Disp.  ▼.  4, 10.        ^  e6v  re  r^rvxrai. 

3  'Ott(  TOi  iv  iJLryapoia-i  kokov  r*  aya.         3  Xeuoph.  Mem.  i.  1, 10. 
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What  is  impiety?     What  is   the  honourable  and  the  base? 
What  is  the  jast  and  the  m^just?     What  is  tern- 


.    •■  A  wri    .     .  Innorations 

perance  or  tinsound  mind?  What  is  courage  or  ofSokiat6s 

cowardice  ?    What  is  a  city  I  What  is  the  character 

fit  for  a  citizen? 


to 
method-— 
What  is  authority  over  men?  ^?^^ 
What  is  the  character  befitting  the  exercise  of  such  jnductive 
authority?  and  other  similar  questions.    Men  who  ^ft^J^ST 
knew  these  matters  he  accounted  good  and  honour-  ^ 

able  ;  men  who  were  ignorant  of  them  he  assimilated  to  slaves." 

Sokrat^  (says  Xenophdn  again,  in  another  passage)  considered 
that  the  dialectic  process  consisted  in  coming  together  and  taking 
common  counsel  to  distinguish  and  distribute  things  into  Genera 
or  Families,  so  as  to  learn  what  each  separate  thing  really  was. 
To  go  through  this  process  carefully  was  indispensable,  as  the 
only  way  of  enabling  a  man  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  aiming 
at  good  objects  and  avoiding  bad.  To  be  so  practised  as  to  be 
able  to  do  it  readily  wa£  essential  to  make  a  man  a  good  leader 
or  adviser  of  others.  Every  man  who  had  gone  through  the 
process,  and  come  to  know  what  each  thing  was,  could  also,  of 
course,  define  it  and  explain  it  to  others;  but  if  he  did  not  know, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  went  wrong  himself,  and  put  others 
wiong  besides.^  Moreover,  Aristotle  says :  ''  To  Sokrates  we 
m&y  unquestionably  assign  two  novelties — Inductive  Discourses 
and  the  Definitions  of  general  terms ''.' 


}  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.^  5, 11, 12.  oAxa 
TO  If  cyKpareo-t  fjMvoli  i^tim  tTKomlv  ri 
icpariora   rmv   irpay/uuirtav,    Koi    \6y«* 

•mv 

ri^«<r0a.i.     KOI  ovra>9  c^i;  apt- 

arau9  re  xai    nSaiiiovtoTarovi    avSpa/s 


Kal     ipytff     4taArfyovTa«     k 

?'^vtiy^  ra  lukv  aynBa  irpoau>et<r^at, 
k  KOKUV  dirc^e<r0ai.     xai  ovra>9  c^i} 
arau9  r*  xai    nSaiiiovtoTarovi    av  .    . 

tAtws,  eiftri  Si  Ktu  rh  S  lakiytvO  at 
bvofMO^-^aif  iK  rov  trvviovrat 
KOiv-ff  /SovAcvco-tfai  Stakiyov- 
rat  xard  X^^^  ''^^  vpay/JLara* 
Snv  oiv  wtifMoBtu  OTi  fMAiora  irpbf 
Tovro  iavrbv  iroifJLov  irapacrKcva^civ,  xal 
Tovrov  fidkiarj.  iwineKtia^ai.  •  iK  rovrov 
yip  yCyvto^ai  avSpat  apCvrovi  r«  koI 
ifftlMViKinraroxn  leat  diaA«icriKwraroi;c. 

Surely  the  etymology  here  given  by 
Xenophdn  or  SokratiSs  of  the  word 
dtoA^eo^at  cannot  be  considered  as 
satisractory. 

Again^  iv.  0, 1.    SwKjpar>}«  Sk  rov«  iiJkv 


jcal  rot«  oAAoif  &y  c^i|y«r<r9at  8t^va<rdai  • 
TOv«  8i  UT)  tlS&nKt  ovMv  i^yi  Baviiatrrhv 
cTyai,  ourovc  r«  <ri^dXA«rdat  jcai  oAAov? 
<r<f>d\\tLV.  &v  ivtKa  VKOtrStv  <rvv  roif 
<n;rov<r(,  rl  cxaoTOv  tiij  rStv  hmtav,  ov8e- 
iroT*  i\rfyt,  vavra  ftiv  oSv,  ^  Xiwpc- 
^«ro,  iroXO  ipyov  av  «Ii|  5ie(e\0f  iv  •  iv 
oiroic  Si  Koi  t6v  rpovov  r^9  iwitrKiij/ttn 
SiiXunrtiv  otfAOt,  rovavra  ki^». 

3  Aristot.  Metaphys.  1. 6,  8,  p.  967  b. 
2c»icparov9  Si  ireol  fiiv  ra  i^0cica  woayftA- 
TtvofUvov,  vcpt  Si  r^«  oAiyv  9vo'eft»« 
ov^v — iy  lUvTOi  rovroic^T^  ica06Aov  ^i|- 
rovvToc  «al  ireol  opivuMv  ivitrT^aoarro^ 
vptoTov  t^v  SiavoiaVf  oc.  Again,  xiii. 
4,  6--8,  p.  1078  b.  Sijo  yap  imv  a  ric 
av  amSoCti  l^KpArm  SiKcitn,  rovt  r* 
ciraKriKOv«  K6yovi  Kal  rh  hpi- 
^tvBai  Ka9  6\ov:  compare  xiii  9, 
86,  p.  1086  b ;  Cicero,  Topia  z.  42. 

These  two  attributes,  of  the  discus- 
sions carried  on  by  Sokratds,  explain 
the  epithet  attached  to  him  by  Tmion 
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I  borrow  here  intentionally  from  Xenophdn  in  preference  to 
Commence-  Plato  ;  since  the  f(»iner,  tamely  describing  a  process 
SSytical  which  he  imperfectly  appreciated,  identifies  it  so  much 
conscioua-  the  more  completely  with  the  real  Sokrat&,  and  is 
mental  thus  a  better  witness  than  Plato,  whose  genius  not 

^SenT*  °^y  conceived  but  greatly  enlarged  it  for  didactic 
and  species,  purposes  of  his  own.  In  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, some  mental  effort  is  required  to  see  anything  important 
in  the  words  of  Xenophdn ;  so  familiar  has  every  student  been 
rendered  with  ordinary  terms  and  gradations  of  logic  and  classi- 
fication,— such  as  Genus — Definition — Individual  things  as  com- 
prehended in  a  Gtenus — ^what  each  thing  is,  and  to  what  genus  it 
belongs,  &c  But  familiar  as  these  words  have  now  become^ 
they  denote  a  mental  process,  of  which,  in  440 — 430  b.c.,  few  men 
besides  SokratSs  had  any  conscious  perception.  Of  course  men 
conceived  and  described  things  in  classes,  as  is  implied  in  the 
very  form  and  language,  and  in  the  habitual  junction  of  predicates 
with  subjects  in  common  speech.  They  explained  their  meaning 
clearly  and  forcibly  in  particular  cases  :  they  laid  down  maxims, 
argued  questions,  stated  premises,  and  drew  conclusions,  on  trials 
in  the  Dikastery  or  debates  in  the  assembly :  they  had  an  abun- 
dant poetical  literature,  which  appealed  to  every  variety  of  emo* 
tion :  they  were  beginning  to  compile  historical  narrative,  inter* 
mixed  with  reflection  and  criticism.  But  though  all  this  was 
done,  and  often  admirably  well  done,  it  was  wanting  in  that 
analytical  consciousness  which  would  have  enabled  any  one  to 
describe,  explain,  or  vindicate  what  he  was  doing.  The  ideas  of 
men — speakers  as  well  as  hearers,  the  productive  minds  as  well 
as  the  recipient  multitude — were  associated  together  in  groups 
favourable  rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetorical, 
narrative,  and  descriptive  effect,  than  to  methodical  generaliza- 

the  Sillographer,  that  he  was  the  To  a  laree  proportion  of  hearers  of 
leader  and  originator  of  the  accurate  that  time  (as  of  other  times),  accurate 
talkers  or  preeisMm9—  thinkina  and   talking  appeared  petty 

■"•  Ju,xfcf  '"'■""  ***■**"•  '"*•  ^Jf^tes^K'tikXcr?;: 

^  doubt  Timon  used  the  word  oicpi/3oAo- 

(ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.)  yovt  in  a  sneering  sense. 
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tion,  to  scientific  conception,  or  to  proof  either  inductive  or 
deductive.  That  reflex  act  of  attention  which  enables  men  to 
understand,  compare,  and  rectify  their  own  mental  process  was 
only  just  beginning.  It  was  a  recent  novelty  on  the  part  of  the 
rhetorical  teachers  to  analyse  the  component  parts  of  a  public 
harangue,  and  to  propound  some  precepts  for  making  men  toler- 
able speakers.  Rrotagoras  was  just  setting  forth  various  gram- 
matical distinctions,  while  Prodikus  discriminated  the  significa- 
tions of  words  nearly  equivalent  and  liable  to  be  confounded. 
All  these  proceedings  appeared  then  so  new^  as  to  incur  the 
ridicule  even  of  Plato ;  yet  they  were  branches  of  that  same 
analytical  tendency  which  Sokrat^  now  carried  into  scientific 
inquiry!  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  before  him  ever 
used  the  words  Genus  and  Species  (originally  meaning  Family 
and  Form)  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  them.  Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by 
logicians  names  of  the  second  intention),  which  imply  distinct 
attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and  enable  us  to 
consider  and  criticise  it  in  detail,  then  existed.  All  of  them 
grew  out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  subsequent 
philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their  beginning 
to  the  common  root  and  father,  Sokrat^s. 

To  comprehend  the  fuU  value  of  the  improvements  struck  out 
by  Sokrates,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  intellectual   gokratfis 
paths  pursued  by  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,   compared 
'  He  set  to  himself  distinct  and  specific  problems —  viousphao- 
**  What  is  justice?    What  is  piety,  courage,  political  «op^®"- 
government  ?    What  is  it  which  is  really  denoted  by  such  great 
and  important  names,  bearing  upon  the  conduct  or  happiness  of 
manV    Now  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  Anaxagoras, 
Empedokl^,  Demokritus,  the  Pythagoreans,  all  had  still  present 
to  their  minds  those  vast  and  undivided  problems  which  had 
been  transmitted  down  from  the  old  poets ;  bending  their  minds 
to  the  invention  of  some  system  which  would  explain  them  all 
at  once,  or  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving  both  how  the 

1  How  dovly  grammatical  analysU  OrKfenhahn.   Geechichte  der  Klasal- 

proceeded  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  echen  Philoloeie  im  Alterthom,  s.  89— 

long  it  was  before  thev  got  at  what  92,  Ac.    On  this  point  these  Sophists 

are   now  elementary  ideas  in  every  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  in  advance 

instructed  man's  mind,  may  be  seen  in  of  their  age. 
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Ko8mo8  first  began,  and  how  it  continaed  to  move  on.^  Ethics, 
and  physics,  man  and  nature,  were  all  blended  together;  and 
the  Pythagoreans,  who  explained  all  Nature  by  numbers  and 
numerical  relations,  applied  the  same  explanation  to  moral  attri- 
butes— considering  justice  to  be  symbolized  by  a  perfect  equation, 
or  by  four,  the  first  of  all  square  numbers.'  These  early  philo- 
sophers endeavoured  to  find  out  the  beginnings,  the  component 
elements,  the  moving  cause  or  causes,  of  things  in  the  mass  ;^ 
but  the  logical  distribution  into  Qenus,  Species,  and  individuals 
does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  them,  or  to  have  been 


1  This  same  tendency,  to  break  off 
from  the  va^e  aggregate  then  con- 
ceived as  Physics,  is  discernible  in  the 
Hippokratic  treatises,  and  even  in  the 
treatise  De  AntiquA  MedicinA,  which 
M.  Littr^  places  first  in  his  edition, 
and  considers  to  be  the  production  of 
Hippokratds  himself,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  contemporary  with  Sokratds. 
On  this  subject  of  authorship,  how- 
ever,  other  critics  do  not  agree  with 
him :  see  the  question  examined  in  his 
Tol.  L  ch.  xii.  p.  206  teq. 

Hippokiatte  (if  he  be  the  author) 
begins  by  deprecating  the  attempt  to 
connect  the  study  of  medicine  with 
physical  or  astronomical  hypothesis 
(c.  2),  and  further  protests  against  the 
procedure  of  various  medical  writers 
and  Sophists  or  philosophers,  such  as 
Empedoklds,  who  set  themselves  to 
make  out  "  what  man  was  from  the 
beginning,  how  he  began  first  to  exist, 
and  in  what  mannw  he  was  con- 
structed" (c.  20).  This  does  not  belong 
Hie  says)  to  medicine,  which  ought 
indeed  to  be  studied  as  a  comprehen- 
sive whole,  but  as  a  whole  determined 
by  and  bearing  reference  to  its  own 
end :  "  You  ought  to  study  the  nature 
of  man,  what  he  is  with  reference  to 
that  which  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  to 
all  his  other  occupations  or  habits, 
and  to  the  consequences  resulting  from 
each " — o,r(  coTii'  avtfpwiros  irpbc  rd  itr- 
Biofitva  Koi  irtv6fievaf  koX  o.rt  irpbc  r& 
aAAa  ivvniBtv iJMTOf  xal  o,Tt  a^*  cicdflrrov 
«icd(rr<{>  ^vftfiintrtrai. 

The  spirit  in  which  Hippokratte 
here  approaches  the  studv  ox  medicine 
is  exceedingly  analogous  to  that  which 
dictated  the  innovation  of  Sokrat^s  in 
respect  to  the  study  of  Ethics.  The 
same  character  pervades  the  treatise, 
De  Aere.  Locis  et  AQui»— a  definite 
and  predetermined  field  of  inquiry — 
and  Hippokratic  treatises  generally. 


S  Aristot  Metaphys.  L  5,  pp.  065, 986. 
TO  itMV  roi6v6*  ritv  aptBftMy  voSot  fiixeuo-  . 
aiivn,  rb  6i  roioySe  ^x^  *«"  fovs,  trtpov 
liKaip&t,Ac  Sthioi  Magna,  L 1.  4 
iiKauxrvmi  dpi0ftbc  laoKit  t<ro« :  see 
Biandis,  Oesch.  der  Or.  B6m.  Philoa. 
Ixxxii.,  ixxxiU.,  p.  492. 

8  Aristot.  Metaphys.  iii.  8.  p.  098  A. 
oloy  'Efiirc5oicAiq«  irvp  Kal  vSt»p  koi  rd. 
/Mrd  rovTwi',  (rroiX'^A  ^i}<riy  tlvoL 
i^&yivTi  TO.  ovra  jionropx^'^i'f.A  AX* 
ovK  wf  y*^"*!  A«y«i  ravra  rStv  omw^ 
That  generic  divimon  and  subdivision 
was  unknown  or  unpractised  by  these 
early  men  is  noticed  oy  Plato  (Sophist, 
c.  114,  p.  267  D). 

Anstotle  thinks  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans  had  some  faint  and  obscure 
notion  of  the  logical  genus — wtpl  rov 
ri  iCTtv  iip^aifTO  jfAv  Aryetv  ical  opc- 
^c«rtfai,  AiaK  ii  dirAwf  irrpayiiMnvBiia'atr 
(Metaphys.  L  6.  29,  p.  986  B).  But  we 
see  by  comparing  two  other  passagea 
in  that  treatise  (xiii.  4,  6,  p.  1078  b, 
with  i.  6,  2,  p.  986  b)  that  the  Pytha- 
gorean definitions  of  iceupbc,  ih  iUaiov, 
AC.,  were  nothing  more  than  certaia 
numerical  fancies;  so  that  these  words 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  desig- 
nated,  in  their  view,  logical  gener<u 
Nor  can  the  ten  Pythagorean  crvfrroi" 
X(<u,  or  parallel  series  of  contraries,  be 
oeilled  bv  that  name ;  arranged  in  order 
to  gratify  a  fancy  about  the  peiiection. 
of  the  number  ten,  which  fancy  after- 
wards seems  to  have  passed  to  Aristotle 
himself  when  drawing  up  his  ton  pre- 
dicaments. 

See  a  valuable  Excursus  upon  the 
Aristotelian  expressions  ri  im-^ri  lir 
tlvat,  ^.,  appended  to  Bchwegler's 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysica,  voL 


ii.  pp.  869,  378. 
Ab< 


.^bout  the  few  and  imperfect  defini- 
tions which  Aristotle  seems  also  to 
ascribe  to  Demokritus,  see  Trendelen- 
burg, Com.  ad  Arist  De  AnimA,  p.  212. 
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made  a  subject  of  distinct  attention  by  any  one  before  Sokrates. 
To  study  Ethics,  or  human  dispositions  and  ends,  apart  from  the 
physical  world,  and  according  to  a  theory  of  their  own,  referring 
to  human  good  and  happiness  as  the  sovereign  and  comprehensive 
end  ;  ^  to  treat  each  of  the  great  and  familiar  words  designating 
moral  attributes  as  logical  aggregates  comprehending  many 
judgments  in  particular  cases,  and  connoting  a  certain  harmony 
or  consistency  of  purpose  among  the  separate  judgments ;  to 
bring  many  of  these  latter  into  comparison,  by  a  scrutinizing 
dialectical  process,  so  as  to  test  the  consistency  and  completeness  of 
the  logical  aggr^ate  or  general  notion,  as  it  stood  in  every  man's 
mind — all  these  were  parts  of  the  same  forward  movement  which 
SokratSs  originated. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  great  progress  to  break  down  the 
unwieldy  mass  conceived  by  former  philosophers  as  Great  step 
science,  and  to  study  Ethics  apart,  with  a  reference,  ?^Sj  • 
more  or  less  distinct,  to  their  own  appropriate  end.  layina:  the 
Nay,  we  see  (if  we  may  trust  the  "Phaedon"  of  Plato^)  of'fSmi?" 
that  Sokratfis,  before  he  resolved  on  such  pronounced  1ok*d,  after- 
severance,  had  tried  to  construct,  or  had  at  least  pandedby 
yearned  after,  an  undivided  and  reformed  system  syJtoma^*^ 
including  Physics  also  under  the  Ethical  end  ;   a  tized  by 

,  J.       f.     .  ..     -r.!      .  1    .  ,  ,    Anatotie. 

scheme  of  optimistic  Physics,  applying  the  general 

idea  "  TVTiat  was  best "  as  the  commanding  principle  from  whence 

physical  explanations  were  to  be  deduced,  which  he  hoped  to 

find,  but  did  not  find,  in  Anaxagoras.    But  it  was  a  still  greater 

advance  to  seize,  and  push  out  in  conscious  application,  the 

essential    features   of   that  logical   process,    upon    the   correct 

performance  of  which  our  security  for  general  truth  greatly 

depends.      The    notions  of   Genus,    subordinate    Genera,    and 

individuals  as  comprehended  under  them  (we  need  not  here 

notice  the  points  on  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  differed  from  each 

other  and  from  the  modern  conceptions  on  that  subject)  were  at 

that  time  newly  brought  into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human 

mind.    The  profuRion  of  logical  distribution  employed  in  some 

1  Aristotle  remarks  about  the  Pytha-  avdyuvovx  oiKtCav  rStv  aperMK 

goreans,  that  they  referred  the  virtues  riiv  Otvpiav  iwoulro  (Bthic.  Ma^^n. 

to  number  and  numerical  relations—  i.  1). 

not  giving  to  them  a  theory  of  their  3  Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  102  $eq.  pp.  06> 

own — rd$  yap  dperag  etc  rovs  opitf/tovc  07. 
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of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  such  as  the  Sophistes  and  the  Politicus, 
seems  partly  traceable  to  his  wish  to  familiarize  hearers  with  that 
which  was  then  a  novelty,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  its  development 
and  diversify  its  mode  of  application.  He  takes  numerous 
indirect  opportunities  of  bringing  it  out  into  broad  light,  by 
putting  into  the  mouths  of  his  dialogists  answers  implying 
complete  inattention  to  it>  exposed  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
the  dialogue  by  Sokrates.^  What  was  now  begun  by  SokratSa 
and  improved  by  Plato  was  embodied  as  part  in  a  comprehensive 
system  of  formal  logic  by  the  genius  of  Aristotle — a  system  which 
was  not  only  of  extraordinary  value  in  reference  to  the  processes 
and  controversies  of  its  time,  but  which  also,  having  become 
insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of  instructed  men,  has 
contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct  in  the  habits  of 
modem  thinking.  Though  it  has  been  now  enlarged  and  recast, 
by  some  modern  authors  (especially  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
his  admirable  System  of  Logic),  into  a  structure  commensurate 
with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and  extension  of  positive 
method  belonging  to  the  present  day,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
distance,  between  the  best  modern  logic  and  that  of  Aristotle, 
is  hardly  so  great  as  that  between  Aristotle  and  those  who 
preceded  him  by  a  century — Empedokles,  Anaxagoras,  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  that  the  movement  in  advance  of  these  latter 
commences  with  Sokrates. 

By  Xenophdn,  by  Plato,  and  by  Aristotle,  the  growth  as  well  as 
the  habitual  use  of  logical  classification  is  represented  as  concur- 
rent with  and  dependent  upon  dialectics.  In  this  methodized 
discussion,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  marked  sociability  of 

1  As  one  specimen  among  many,  see  conversation. 

Plato,  The»tet.  c.  11.  p.  146  D.     It  is  Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  cir- 

maintained  by  Brandts,  and  in  part  by  cumstance,  I  think,  and  the  terms  in 

C.    Hevder    (see    Heyder,    Kritische  which  Xenophdn  describes  the  method 

Darstellung    und    Vergleichung    der  of  Sokratds  (SiaXtyovrai  Kara  yemj  ra 

Aristotelischen  nnd  Hegelschen  Dia-  irpay/uuira,  Mem.  iv.  5,  12)  seems  to 

lektik.  part  i.  pp.  86,  129),  that  the  imply  the  one  process  as  well  as  the 

logical  process,  called  Division,  is  not  other;  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible 

to  be  considered  as  having  been  em-  to  keep  them  apart  with  so  abundant 

ployed  by  Sokrates  along  with  deflni-  a  talker  as  Sokrat6s.    Plato  doubtless 

lion,  but  begins  with  Plato :  in  proof  both  enlarged  and  systematized  the 

of  which  they  remark  that  in  the  two  method  in  every  way,  and  especially 

Platonic  dialogues    called    Sophistds  made  greater  use  of  the  process  of 

and   Politicus,    wherein   this   process  Division,  because  he  pushed  the  Dia- 

is    most    abundantly    employed.   So-  logue  further  into  positive  adentiflc 

kratte  is  not  the  conductor  of  the  research  than  Sokratte. 
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the  Greek  character,  the  quick  recarrence  of  short  questioii  and 
answer  was  needful  as  a  stimulus  to  the  attention,  at 
a  time  when  the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  reflection  process  em- 
on  abstract  subjects  had  been  so  little  cultivated.  ^^^t&H- 
£ut  the  dialectics  of  Sokrates  had  fax  greater  and  more  essential 
important  peculiarities  than  this.  We  must  always  b^twewT" 
consider  his  method  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  m«tliod  and 
to  which  he  applied  it.  As  those  subjects  were  not 
recondite  or  special,  but  bore  on  the  practical  life  of  the  house, 
the  market-place,  the  city,  the  Dikastery,  the  gymnasium,  or  the 
temple,  with  which  every  one  was  familiar,  so  Sokrat&  never 
presented  himself  as  a  teacher,  nor  as  a  man  having  new  knowledge 
to  communicate.  On  the  contrary,  he  disclaimed  such  pretensions, 
uniformly  and  even  ostentatiously.  The  subjects  on  which  he 
talked  were  just  those  which  every  one  professed  to  know  perfectly 
and  thoroughly,  and  on  which  every  one  believed  himself  in  a 
condition  to  instruct  others,  rather  than  to  require  instruction 
for  himself.  On  such  questions  as  these — What  is  justice? — 
What  is  piety  ? — ^What  is  a  democracy  ? — ^What  is  a  law  ?— every 
man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion,  and  even 
wondered  that  any  other  person  should  feel  a  difficulty.  When 
^  Sokrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  question,  he  found 
/  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  oflfhand,  and  with  very 
.  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to  be  the  explanation  or 
definition  of  a  term — ^familiar  indeed,  but  of  wide  and  compre- 
.  hensive  import — given  by  one  who  had  never  before  tried  to 
render  to  himself  an  account  of  what  it  meant.  Having  got  this 
answer,  Sokrates  put  fresh  questions  applying  it  to  specific  cases, 
to  which  the  respondent  was  compelled  to  give  answers  inconsis- 
tent with  the  first ;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was  either 
too  narrow,  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essential  condition. 
The  respondent  then  amended  his  answer,  but  this  was  a  prelude 
to  other  questions,  which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways 
inconsistent  with  the  amendment ;  and  the  respondent,  after 
many  attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission  that  he  could 
make  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query,  which  had  at 
first  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  Or  if  he  did  not  himself 
admit  this,  the  hearers  at  least  felt  it  fombly.    The  dialogue,  as 
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given  tons,  commonly  ends  with  a  result  purely  negative,  proving 
that  the  respondent  was  incompetent  to  answer  the  question 
proposed  to  him,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  satisfactory  even  to 
Mmself.  Sokratds,  as  he  professed  from  the  beginning  to  have 
no  positive  theory  to  support,  so  he  maintains  to  the  end  the 
«ame  air  of  a  learner,  who  would  be  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty 
if  he  could,  but  regrets  to  find  himself  disappointed  of  that 
instruction  which  the  respondent  had  promised. 

We  see  by  this  description  of  the  cross-examining  path  of  this 
Essential       remarkable   man    how    intimate    was  the    bond  of 
SSrS^****      connexion  between    the   dialectic  method    and  the^ 
tween  the      logical  distribution  of  particulars  into  species  and 
process  and    genera.     The  discussion  first  raised  by  Sokrates  turns " 
distri^tion    ^V^^,  ^^®  meaning  of  some  large  generic  term :  the 
of  subject-     queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up  bring  the  answer 
One  in~       given  into  collision  with  various  particulars  which  it 
Many  in  ^      ought  not  to  Comprehend,  yet  does,  or  with  others. 
One.  which  it  ought  to  comprehend,  but  does  not.     It  is  in 

this  manner  that  the  latent  and  undefined  cluster  of  association, 
which  has  grown  up  round  a  familiar  term,  is  as  it  were  pene- 
trated by  a  fermenting  leaven,  forcing  it  to  expand  into  discernible 
portions,  and  bringing  the  appropriate  function  which  the  term 
ought  to  fulfil,  to  become  a  subject  of  distinct  consciousness.  The 
inconsistencies  into  which  the  hearer  is  betrayed  in  his  various 
answers  proclaim  to  him  the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
anything  like  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  the  common  attribute 
which  binds  together  the  various  particulars  embraced  under 
fiome  term  which  is  ever  upon  his  lips,  or  perhaps  enable  him  to 
detect  a  different  fact,  not  less  important,  that  there  is  no  such 
common  attribute,  and  that  the  generalization  is  merely  nominal 
and  fallacious.  In  either  case,  he  is  put  upon  the  train  of  thought 
which  leads  to  a  correction  of  the  generalization,  and  lights  him 
on  to  that  which  Plato  ^  calls  seeing  the  One  in  the  Many,  and  the 
Many  in  the  One.  Without  any  predecessor  to  copy,  Sokrat& 
fell  as  it  were  instinctively  into  that  which  Aristotle'  describes  as 


1  Plato,  Phsedrus,  c.  109,  p.  265  D;  fiiv     irpor«iVe<r0ai,     iv     votciv     r& 

Sophistds,  C.  S3,  p.  268  B.  irXc  lu  (Set  yap  iv  oKuts  Aij^d^voi  wpbf 

3  Aristot.  Topic,  viiij  14,  p.  l64,  b.  2.  ho  X670S)  rh  «*  ivCtrraaeaXt  rh  fy  n  o  A- 

«(rri  §i,iv  yap  wc  an-Xwf  clireii'  dtaAeicriic6$  X  d*  ^  -^ap  fiicupet,  if  avatpei,  n  yi.w  £i£ovf , 

o  n-porariicb;  xal  ivaraTiKO^     itTTi  fii  rh  rob*  ov,  rStv  wportiyofirvutv. 
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the  double  track  of  the  dialectic  process — ^breaking  up  the  One 
into  Many  and  recombining  the  Many  into  One.  The  former 
duty,  at  once  the  first  and  the  most  essential,  SokratSs  performed 
directly  by  his  analytical  string  of  questions ;  the  latter,  or 

'  synthetical  process,  was  one  which  he  did  not  often  directly 
undertake,  but  strove  so  to  arm  and  stimulate  the  hearer's  mind, 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  it  for  himself.  This  One  and  Many  denote 
the  logical  distribution  of  a  multifarious  subject-matter  under 
generic  terms,  with  clear  understanding  of  the  attributes  implied 
or  connoted  by  each  term,  so  as  to  discriminate  those  particulars 
to  which  it  really  applies.    At  a  moment  when  such  logical 

'  distribution  was  as  yet  novel  as  a  subject  of  consciousness,  it  could 

hardly  have  been  probed  and  laid  out  in  the  mind  by  any  less 

stringent  process  than  the  cross-examining  dialectics  of  SokratSs 

— applied  to  the  analysis  of  some  attempts  at  definition  hastily 

given  by  respondents  ;  that  "inductive  discourse  and  search  for 

(clear  general  notions  or)  definitions  of  general  terms,"  which 

Aristotle  so  justly  points  out  as  his  peculiar  innovation. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  persuasion  of  religious  mission 

under  which  Sokrat&  acted  in  pursuing  this  system 

of  reUgious    of  conversation  and  interrogation.    He  probably  began 

StokmWa'*      it  in  a  tentative  way,^  upon  a  modest  scale,  and 

proB^ting     under  the  pressure  of  logical  embarrassment  weighing 

extend  his     on  his  own  mind.    But  as  he  proceeded,  and  found 

SoM?ex^      himself  successful  as  well  as  acquiring  reputation 

annnafcionto  among  a  certain  circle  of  friends,  his  earnest  soul 
noted  men.     ,  ,  i       •  i     ^         . 

becfune  more  and  more  penetrated  with  devotion  to 

that  which  he  regarded  as  a  duty.     It  was  at  this  time  probably 

that  his  friend  Chaerephon  came  back  with  the  oracular  answer 

from  Delphi  (noticed  a  few  pages  above),  to  which  SokratSs 

himself  alluded  as  having  prompted  him  to  extend  the  range  of 

his  conversation,  and  to  question  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  had 

not  before  ventured  to  approach — the  noted  politicians,  poets,  and 

artizans.     He  found  them  more  confident  than  humbler  indi- 

It  was  from  Sokratds  that  dialectic  tlfd  <ro4>6v,  Ac,  may  be  accounted  as 

^sldll  derived  its  great  extension  and  true  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the 

development  (Aristot.  Metaphya  xiii.  active  career  of  Sokratte :  compare  the 

%  p.  1078  b).  Hippias  Minor,  c.  18,  p.  376  B;  Lachds, 

^  What  Plato  makes  So^tda  sar  in  c.  88,  p.  200  B. 
the  Buthyphron,  c.  12,  p.  11  D— oicwi' 
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viduaLs  in  their  own  wisdom,  but  quite  as  unable  to  reply  to  liia 
queries  without  being  driven  to  contradictory  answers. 
Such  scrutiny  of  the  noted  men  in  Athens  is  made  to  stand 

prominent  in  the  "  Platonic  Apology,"  because  it  was 
examining  the  principal  cause  of  that  unpopularity  which 
wasnot  Sokrates  at  once  laments  and  accounts  for  before  the 
confined  to  Dikasts.  It  was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  his 
but  of  '  proceedings,  in  the  eyes  both  of  enemies  and  admirers, 
applfwMon.    ^  ^^^  ^  *^®  °^^®^  flattering  to  his  own  natural 

temper.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
present  this  part  of  the  general  purpose  of  Sokrates — or  of  his 
divine  mission,  if  we  adopt  his  own  language — as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  and  to  describe  him  as  one  standing  forward  merely  to 
unmask  select  leading  men,  politicians,  sophists,  poets,  or  others, 
who  had  acquired  unmerited  reputation,  and  were  puffed  up  with 
foolish  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  being  in  reality  shallow  and 
incompetent  Such  an  idea  of  Sokrates  is  at  once  inadequate  and 
erroneous.  His  conversation  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  was 
absolutely  universal  and  indiscriminate  ;  while  the  mental  defect 
which  he  strove  to  rectify  was  one  not  at  all  peculiar  to  leading 
men,  but  common  to  them  with  the  mass  of  mankind,  though 
seeming  to  be  exaggerated  in  them,  partly  because  more  is 
expected  from  them,  partly  because  the  general  feeling  of  self- 
estimation  stands  at  a  higher  level,  naturally  and  reasonably,  in 
their  bosoms  than  in  those  of  ordinary  persons.  That  defect  was 
the  "seeming  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  of 
human  life  with  its  duties,  purposes,  and  conditions — the 
knowledge  of  which  Sokrat&  called  emphatically  "  human 
wisdom,"  and  regarded  as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman  ; 
while  he  treated  other  branches  of  science  as  above  the  level  of 
man,i  and  as  a  stretch  of  curiosity,  not  merely  superfluous,  but 
reprehensible.      His  warfare  against   such  false  persuasion  of 

1  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  ^12 — 16.    iro-  to  koAovv  KayoBovv  tlvaif  tovj  fie  a  v- 

Tcpd  iroT€VotJii<ravT€i  IxavSiK    ifiij    rair-  voovvras^     av2pairo5i&dei(      a» 

Bptontia  tlSevaL   ipxovTai  (the  physical  SucaCot^  xeKA^trdcu. 
philosophers)  ivi  rb  irepl  tS»v  roiovrmv        Plato,   Apologia  Sokratis.   cap.  6, 

^poi/Tt^etv  1}  ra  fMi' dv^pwircia  irop^KTCf ,  p.   20  D.      ijirep   iarlv  Icriaj  avOpuwCvri 

TO.  6aifi6via  Si  (ricoirovvref ,  rfyovvrai.  ra  ao^ia  *    r^  oi/ri   ydp   KivSvvtvu   ravniv 

npoaiiKovTa  vparTtiv,     .     .     .     avrbf  Si  tlvat  (ro^of  ■    oSroi  Si  rdx'  av^  ofij  oprt 

irepl  Ttov  avO  puiire  iotv  aei  SitKd-  eXeyov,     fieC^io    riva    fj    Kar     avOpmiroy 

y  e  r  o,a-KOin}v,  ri  ev(re/3es,  rt  aaepk^.  koI  vo^lav  o-o^ol  clei^,  <&C.     Compare  cap. 

irepl  rwv  dAAui/,  &  rovs  pJiv  eiSdrat  i|yei'  9,  p.  23  A. 
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knowledge,  in  one  man  as  well  as  another,  upon  those  subjects 
(for  with  him,  I  repeat,  we  must  never  disconnect  the  method 
from  the  subjects)--clearl7  marked  even  in  Xenophdn,  is 
abundantly  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
Plato,  and  constituted  the  true  missionary  scheme  which  pervaded 
the  last  half  of  his  long  life  :  a  scheme  far  more  comprehensive, 
as  well  as  more  generous,  than  those  anti-Soplustic  polemics 
which  are  assigned  to  him  by  so  many  authors  as  his  prominent 
object^ 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  examination,  there  was  no  topic 
upon  which  Sokrat^  more  frequently  insisted  than  Leading 
the  contrast  between  the  state  of  men's  knowledge  on  ^55^^^ 
the  general  topics  of  man  and  society,  and  that  which  scnitinv  of 
artists  or  professional  men  possessed  in  their  respective  contrast 
special  crafts.    So  perpetusJly  did  he  reproduce  this  Sj^SaS  pro? 
comparison,  that  his  enemies  accused  him  of  wearing  f esaioiui  and 
it  threadbare.^    Take  a  man  of  special  vocation — a  dut^'of 
carpenter,  a  brazier,  a  pilot,  a  musician,  a  surgeon —  sodailife. 
and  examine  him  on  the  state  of  his  professional  knowledge — ^you 
will  find  him  able  to  indicate  the  persons  from  whom,  and  the 
steps  by  which,  he  first  acquired  it :  he  can  describe  to  you  his 
general  aim,  with  the  particular  means  which  he  employs  to 
realize  the  aim,  as  well  as  the  reason  why  such  means  must  be 
employed  and  why  precautions  must  be  taken  to  combat  such  and 
such  particular  obstructions :  he  can  teach  his  profe^ion  to  others : 
in  matters  relating  to  his  profession,  he  counts  as  an  authority,  so 

1  It  is  this  naiTOw  pnxpose  that  Plu-  maTrininTn  of  celebrity, 
tarch  ascribes  to  SokratM,  Qusestiones        And  what  are  we  to  say  about  the 

PlatonicflB,  p.   990  B ;  compare  also  statement  that  Sokratte  put  down  the 

Tennemann,  Oesch.  der  Pmlos.  part  Sophists,  when  we  recollect  that  the 

!L  art.  i.  vol.  iL  p.  81.  Megaric  school  and  Antisthends— both 

Amidst  the  customary  outpouring  emanating  from  Sokratds— are  more 
of  groundless  censure  against  the  frequently  attacked  than  any  one  else 
Sophists,  which  Tennemann  here  in  the  dialoffues  of  Plato,  as  having  all 
^ves,  one  assertion  is  remarkable,  those  sceptical  and  disputatious  pro- 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  more  easy  pensities  with  which  the  Sophists  are 
for  Sokratds  to  put  down  the  Sophists,  reproached  T 
since  their  shallowness  and  worthless-  >  Plato,  Goiviias.  c.  101,  p.  491  A. 
ness,  after  a  short  period  of  vogue,  Kalliklds.  w«aciTavT«LA^cts,&2uK- 
had  already  been  detected  by  Intel-  pant.  Sokratds.  ov  itdvoy  yc,  &  KoA- 
ligent  men  and  was  becoming  dis-  AueX«ts,  aAXotirtplrwy«vTwi'.  Kalliklds. 
credited.  pilrcvtBtovt,aTt\vi»ty9a€X  aKvriat 


It  is  strange  to  find  such  an  asser-  mu  xya^iat  km  naytlpovt  k4' 
.on  made  for  a  period  between  420 —  yjup  xaX  larpovs,  ov6iv  iravjn. 
899  B.C.,  the  nra  when  Protagoras,    Compare  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  221  ST ; 


tion  made  for  a  period  between  420 —   yjup  xaX   larpovs, 
899  B.C.,  the  nra  when  Protagoras,    Compare  Plato,  Sympo«i#u,  ^.  ««*  ^ , 
Prodikus,  Hippias,  Ac,  reached  the   also  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  2, 87 ;  iv.  6,  6. 
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that  no  extra-professional  person  thinks  of  contesting  the  decision 
of  a  sui^eon  in  case  of  disease,  or  of  a  pilot  at  sea.  But  while  such 
is  the  fact  in  regard  to  every  special  art,  how  great  is  the  contrast 
in  reference  to  the  art  of  righteous,  social,  and  useful  living,  whicli 
forms,  or  ought  to  form,  the  common  business  alike  important  to 
each  and  to  all  I  On  this  subject  Sokrat^^  remarked  that  every- 
one felt  perfectly  well-informed,  and  confident  in  his  own  know- 
ledge, yet  no  one  knew  from  whom,  or  by  what  steps,  he  had 
learnt :  no  one  had  ever  devoted  any  special  reflection  either  to 
ends,  or  means,  or  obstructions :  no  one  could  explain  or  give  a 
consistent  account  of  the  notions  in  his  own  mind,  when  pertinent 
questions  were  put  to  him  :  no  one  could  teach  another,  as  might 
be  inferred  (he  thought)  from  the  feet  that  there  were  no  professed 
teachers,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  best  men  were  often  destitute  of 
merit :  every  one  knew  for  himself,  and  laid  down  general  pro- 
positions confidently,  without  looking  up  to  any  other  man  as 
knowing  better — ^yet  there  was  no  end  of  dissension  and  dispute 
on  particular  cases.' 
Such  wajs  the  general  contrast  which  Sokrat^  sought  to  impress 
upon  his  hearers  by  a  variety  of  questions  bearing  on 
dialo^M—  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  One  way  of  presenting  it,. 
^SSr"  which  Plato  devoted  much  of  his  genius  to  expand  in 
▼irtueifl  dialogue,  was  to  discuss.  Whether  virtue  be  really 
**^*****^  teachable  ?  How  was  it  that  superior  men  like  Aris- 
teid^  and  Perikl^*  acquired  the  eminent  qualities  essential  for 
guiding  and  governing  Athens,  since  they  neither  learnt  them 
under  any  known  master,  as  they  had  studied  music  and  gymnas- 
tics, nor  could  ensure  the  same  excellences  to  their  sons,  either 

1  It  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  spedflc  he  is  deocribfng  Us  wanderings  (irXflLmp) 
passages  in  manffestation  of  the  con-  to  test  supposed  knowledge,  first  in  the 
Irastset  forth  in  the  text,  which,  how-  statesmen,  next  in  the  poets,  lastly  in 
ever,  rons  through  large  portions  of  the  artizans  and  craftsmen,  finds  satis- 
many  Platonic  ualogues,  under  one  f&«tion  only  in  the  answers  which  these 
form  or  another :  see  the  Menon,  c.  27  latter  made  to  him  on  matters  concern- 
—88,  pp.  90—94 :  Protagoras,  c.  28,  29,  ing  their  respective  trades  or  profes- 
pp.  819—820;  PoliUcus,  o.  88,  p.  299  D ;  sions.  They  would  have  been  wise 
Lachte.  e.  11, 12,  pp.  186, 186 ;  Gorgias,  men  had  it  not  been  for  the  circum- 
e.  121.  p.  601  A ;  Alkibiadte,  i.  c.  12—  stance  that,  because  they  knew  these 
14,  pp.  108, 109, 110 :  c  20,  p.  118  C,  D.  particular  things,  they  fancied  that 

Xenoph.  Mem.  fli.  6,  2L  22;  iv.  2,  they  knew  other  things  also. 
20-28 :  Iv.  4j6 ;  iv.  6, 1.    Of  these  m-        j  p^^   KuthyphiAn,  c.  8,  p.  7  D ; 

8ages,iv.  2,20,  28,  is  among  the  most  xen.  Mem.  iv.^CaT      ^        '  *^ 

"^is  remarkable  that  Sokratds  On       » Xenoph.  Mem.   It.  2,  2;   Plato^ 
the  Platonic  Apology,  0.7,  p.  22),  when   Menon,  c  88,  p.  94. 
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through  their  own  agency  or  through  that  of  anj  master  1  Was 
it  not  rather  the  fiEtct  that  Tirtue,  as  it  was  never  expressly  taught, 
so  it  was  not  really  teachable,  but  was  rouchsafed  or  withheld 
according  to  the  special  volition  and  grace  of  the  gods  1  If  a  man 
has  a  young  horse  to  be  broken  or  trained,  he  finds  without  diffi- 
culty a  professed  trainer,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  habits 
of  the  race,!  to  communicate  to  the  animal  the  excellence  required ; 
but  whom  can  he  find  to  teach  virtue  to  his  sons,  with  the  like 
preliminary  knowledge  and  assured  result  1  Nay,  how  can  any 
one  either  teach  virtue  or  affirm  virtue  to  be  teachable,  unless  he 
be  prepared  to  explain  what  virtue  is,  and  what  are  the  points  of 
analogy  and  difference  between  its  various  branches— justice, 
temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  &c.?  In  several  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  the  discussion  turns  on  the  analysis  of  these  last-men- 
tioned words — ^the  ''Lach^"  and  "Protagoras"  on  courage,  the 
"Charmid^"  on  temperance,  the  "Euthyphrdn"  on  holiness. 

By  these  and  similar  discussions   did  Sokrat^  and  Plato* 
amplifying  upon  his  master,  raise  indirectly  all  the  cionceitof 
important  questions  respecting  society,  human  aspira-  ^^^^^^ 
tions  and  duties,  and  the  principal  moral  qualities  ^^^^®^ 
which  were  accoimted  virtuous  in  individual  men.  ^valence 
As  the  general  terms,  on  which   his  conversation  *^**- 
turned,  were  among  the  most  current  and  familiar  in  the  language, 
so  also  the  abundant  instances  of  detail,  whereby  he  tested  the 
hearer's  rational  comprehension  and  consistent  application  of  such 
large  terms,  were  selected  from  the  best-known  phsenomena  of 
daily  life;*  bringing  home  the  inconsistency,  if  inconsistency 
there  was,  in  a  manner  obvious  to  every  one.    The  answers  made 
to  him — not  merely  by  ordinary  citizens,  but  by  men  of  talent  and 
genius,  such  as  the  poets  or  the  rhetors,  when  called  upon  for  an 
explanation  of  the  moral  terms  and  ideas  set  forth  in  their  own 
compositions,*  revealed  alike  that  state  of  mind  s^inst  which 
his  crusade,  enjoined  and  consecrated  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  was 
directed— ^the  semblance  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  real 
knowledge.    They  proclaimed  confident,  unhesitating  persuasion, 

1  Compare  Plato,   Apol.   Sok.  C.  4|  ravniv  riiv  cur^dketav  tXvai  X($yov  *  roiya- 

p.  20  A  ;  Xen.  Mem.  !▼.  2,  25.  povv  iroXv  fidXiara  &v  ryw  otdo,  ore^X^oi, 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  !▼.  6,  15.     ovdrc  tow  oko^vtos  ouoAoyovyrof  vapctx<< 

ii  avrdff  ri  t^  Xoyy  Stt^ioi,,  Xc^  r&v  ua-  «  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  7,  p.  22  C : 

Atorra  oiJLoKoyoviuviav  ciropei^cro,  vo/xi^wr  compare  Plato,  lAn,  pp.  688,  584. 
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on  the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  concerning  man  and  society, 
in  the  bosoms  of  persons  who  had  never  bestowed  upon  them 
sufficient  reflection  to  be  aware  that  they  involved  any  difficulty. 
Such  persuasion  had  grown  up  gradually  and  unconsciously^ 
partly  by  authoritative  communication,  partly  by  insensible 
transfusion,  from  others;  the  process  beginning  antecedent  to 
reason  as  a  capacity — continuing  itself  with  little  aid  and  no  con- 
trol from  reason — and  never  being  finally  revised.  With  the 
great  terms  and  current  propositions  concerning  human  life  and 
society,  a  complex  body  of  association  had  become  accumulated 
from  countless  particulars,  each  separately  trivial  and  lost  to  the 
memory — ^knit  together  by  a  powerful  sentiment,  and  imbibed  as 
it  were  by  each  man  from  ihe  atmosphere  of  authority  and  example 
around  him.  Upon  this  basis  the  fancied  knowledge  really  rested  ; 
and  reason,  when  invoked  at  all,  was  called  in  simply  as  a  hand- 
maid, expositor,  or  apologist  of  the  pre-existing  sentiment ;  as  an 
^accessory  after  the  fact,  not  as  a  test  of  verification.  Every  man 
found  these  persuasions  in  his  own  mind,  without  knowing  how 
they  became  established  there  ;  and  witnessed  them  in  others,  as 
portions  of  a  general  fund  of  unexamined  common-place  and 
credence.  Because  the  words  were  at  once  of  large  meaning, 
embodied  in  old  and  familiar  mental  processes,  and  surrounded 
by  a  strong  body  of  sentiment,  the  general  assertions  in  which 
they  were  embodied  appeared  self-evident  and  imposing  to  every 
one :  so  that,  in  spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases,  no 
one  thought  himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  general  propositions 
themselves,  or  to  reflect  whether  he  had  verified  their  import^  and 
could  apply  them  rationally  and  consistently.^ 

The  phaenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  need  further  elucidation  as  matter  of  feet  In 
morals,  in  politics,  in  political  economy,  on  all  subjects  relating 
to  man  and  society,  the  like  confident  persuasion  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  is  sufficiently  prevalent ;  the  like  generation 
and  propagation,  by  authority  and  example,  of  unverified  con- 
victions, resting  upon  strong  sentiment,  without  consciousness 
of  the  steps  or  conditions  of  their  growth  ;  the  like  enlistment 

1  'AAxa  ravra  fuv  (says  SokraMs  to   iv.  2,  86) :  compare  Plato,  Alkibiad.  L 
Eathyddmus)  to-wf,  Sia  rb  crSoBpa  via-    C.  14,  p.  110  A. 
Tcvctv  cUcVot,  ov5*  ivKi^ia  (Xen.  Mem. 
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of  reason  aa  the  one-sided  advocate  of  a  pre-established  senti- 
ment ;  the  like  illusion,  because  every  man  is  fftmili>r 
with  the  language,  that  therefore  every  man  is  master  ^SSdent 
of  the  complex   fiEu^ts,  judgments,  and  tendencies,  pemuaion, 
involved  in  its  insignification,  and  competent  both  ^raoef 
to  apply  comprehensive  words  and  to  assume  the  truth  SSS"^** 
or  falsehood  of  large  propositions,  without  any  special  to  artro- 
analysis  or  study.^  5SS<5liw 

There  is  one  important  difference,  however,  to  JKeVJijectB 
note,  between  our  time  and  that  of  Sokrat^     In  ofmaaand 
his  day,  the  impressions  not  only  respecting  man  i^ow~~^ 
and  society,  but  also  respecting  the  physical  world,  ^J^JJ^ 
were  of  this  same  self-propagating  and  unscientific 
character.     The  popular  astronomy  of  the  Sokratic  age  was  an 
aggregate  of  primitive  superficial  observations  and  imaginative 
inferences,  passing  unexamined  from  elder  men  to  younger,  ac- 
cepted with  unsuspecting  faith,  and  consecrated  by  intense  sen- 
timent   Not  only  men  like  Nikias,  or  Anytus  and  MelStus,  but 
even  SokratSs  himself  protested  against  the  impudence  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  when  he  degraded  the  divine  Helios  and  SelSn^  into  a  sun 
and  moon  of  calculable  motions  and  magnitudes.    But  now,  the 
development  of  the  scientific  point  of  view,  with  the  vast  increase 
of  methodized  physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  has  taught 
every  one  that  such  primitive  astronomical  and  physical  con- 
victions were  nothing  better  than  "a  fancy  of  knowle(^e  without 
the  reality".^  Every  one  renounces  them  without  hesitation,  seeks 


1 "  Moins  nne  science  est  avanc^e,  monstrated,  or  concede  whatever  is 

moins  eUe  a  6t6  bien  traits,  et  plus  rendered   highly   probable,   however 

elle  a  besoin  d'etre  enseign^.    Cast  ce  new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  yiew 

qui  me  fait  beauooup  ddsirer  qu'on  ne  may  be,  in  which  objects  the  most 

renonce  pas  en  France  k  I'enseignement  familiar  maj  thereby  become  placed, 

des  sciences  id^ologiques,  morales,  et  Almost  all  %U  conausuma  stand  in  open 

politiques ;  qui,  aprte  tout,  sont  des  and  ttriking  contradiction  vriik  thou  of 

sciences  comme  les  autre*— d  la  differ-  superjldai  and  vulgar  observation,  and 

ence  pri$,  que  ceux  qui  ne  lee  ont  pas  with  what  appears  to  every  one,  until 

itudUee  wmt  pertuadAe  de  ei  bonne  foide  be  has  understood  and  weighed  the 

Ue  eavoir,  qu'Ht  «  eroient  en  4tat  cPen  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  most  positive 

dieider."    (Destutt  de  Tracy,  El^mens  evidence  of  Ms  senses.    Thus  the  earth 

d'ld^ologie,   Preface,    p.    zxxiv.    ed.  on  which  he  stands,  and  which  has 

Paris,  1827.)  served  for  ages  as  the  unshaken  f ounda- 

2  *'  There  is  no  science  which,  more  tion  of  the  nimest  structures  either  of 

than  astronomy,  stands  in  need  of  such  art  or  nature,  is  divested  by  the  astro- 

a  preparation,  or  draws  more  largely  nomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity,  and 

on  that  intellectual  liberality  which  conceived  by  him  as  turning  swiftly  on 

is  ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  de-  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  mov^ 
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his  concluaions  from  the  scientific  teacher,  and  looks  to  the  proofs 
alone  for  his  guarantee.  A  man  who  has  never  bestowed  special 
study  on  astronomy  knows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it:  to  fancy  that 
he  knows  it,  without  such  preparation,  would  be  held  an  absurdity. 
While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has  thus  acquired  complete  pre- 
dominance in  reference  to  the  physical  world,  it  has  made  little 
way  comparatively  on  topics  regarding  man  and  society — ^wherein 
"  fency  of  knowledge  without  the  reality  "  continues  to  reign,  not 
without  criticism  and  opposition,  yet  still  as  a  paramount  force. 
And  if  a  new  SokratSs  were  now  to  put  the  same  questions  in  the 
market-place  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  he  would  find 
the  like  confident  persuasion  and  unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to 
generalities—the  like  faltering  blindness  and  contradiction,  when 
tested  by  cross-examining  details. 

In  the  time  of  Sokrat^  this  last  comparison  was  not  open» 
Sokratte  since  there  did  not  exists  in  any  department,  a  body 
Jrstlays  of  doctrine  scientifically  constituted;  but  the  com- 
ideaof  parison  which  he  actually  took,  borrowed  from  the 

sdence  special  trades  and  professions,  brought  him  to  an  im- 
TOmprising  portant  result.  He  was  the  first  to  see  (and  the  idea 
priate  pervades  all  his  speculations),  that  as  in  each  art  or 

yrt^lnbheo^  profession  there  is  an  end  to  be  attained — a  theory, 
and  laying  down  the  means  and  conditions  whereby  it  is 

precepiB.  attainable — ^and  precepts,  deduced  from  that  theory — 
such  precepts,  collectively  taken,  directing  and  covering  nearly 
the  entire  field  of  practice,  but  each  precept,  separately  taken, 
liable  to  conflict  with  others,  and  therefore  liable  to  cases  of  ex- 
ception ;  so  all  this  is  not  less  true,  or  admits  not  less  of  being 
realized,  respecting  the  general  art  of  human  living  and  society. 
There  is  a  grand  and  all-comprehensive  End — the  security  and 
happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  each  and  all  persons  in  the 
society  :^  there  may  be  a  theory,  laying  down  those  means  and 

ing  onward  through  space  with  great  wpdyiiatriv  *i  xPV^"^*     ^^vr  yap  rounf- 

lapidity,"   &c.    (Sir    John    Herschel,  rovs  tiytlro  nai^evBivrai  ovk  ay  ft^vov 

Astronomy,  Introdaciion,  sect.  2).  avrovf  re  titSaifjMva^  *}*'°-''^  '^''*  '''^^f  ^f^' 

1  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv,  1,  2.    ereic/biou-  rStv  oiieov«  xoAwf  oiieeti',  dAAa  ical  dA- 

pero  (Sokratds)  6e  i4L7  dya6d$  ^v(rei$,  ex  Aovf   dvdowirovc  ical  ir6Xci«  5v« 

Tov  raxv  re  ft,avOdv€i.v  olc  irpo<r^x<'^<>'»  volvBcli  tvSaCfiovat  voirja-at. 

Kflu  fur^fiovtiteiv  a  av  fiaffottv,  Kai  tin-  ^  Jb.  iii  2,  4.    icai  oUrun  Jirt(r«coirwv^  ris 

0vfitiy   r»v   fiMBiiiiirtav  irdi'rwv,   2i*  &v  eti}  oyaBov  -ffytfi^Svo^  dperi},  ra  /liv  aWa 

iariv  otKiav  re  xoAiftf  oixeiv  Kol  vSkiv,  irepi|7pei,  xarcAciirc  2d,  rh  txtSaCftovat 

KoX  rh  okov  it/Opvurotf  r§  Ktu avOpttwivoit  irotciv,  &v  ay  ^y^rat. 
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conditions  under  which  the  nearest  approach  can  be  made  to  that 
end  :  there  may  also  be  precepts,  prescribing  to  every  man  the 
conduct  and  character  which  best  enables  him  to  become  an 
auxiliary  towards  its  attainment,  and  imperatively  restraining 
him  from  acts  which  tend  to  hinder  it— precepts  deduced  from 
the  theory,  each  one  of  them  separately  taken  being  subject  to 
exceptions,  but  all  of  them  taken  collectively  governing  practice, 
as  in  each  particular  art^  Sokrat^  and  Plato  talk  of  ^*  the  art  of 
dealing  with  human  beings  "->''  the  art  of  behaving  in  society  " — 
''that  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  make  men  happy,"  &c. 
They  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  art,  or  rules  of  practice 


Ih.  m.  S,  B,  4,  5;  !▼.  6,  &  He  ex- 
piains  TO  afiB6v  to  mean  to  w^^XtfMv— 

fi^XP*  ^  "^  w^eAtftov  ndvraKtu  ainhi 
ovvtwtincomiKaX  awBit^ti  rots  ovvovtn 
(it.  7t  8).  Compare  Plato,  Gomaa,  c. 
66,  e7.  p.  474  D,  476  A. 

Things  axe  called  ayafiiL  jcal  icaXa  on 
the  one  hand,  and  koko.  koX  ai<rxpd  on 
the  other,  in  reference  each  to  its 
distinct  end,  of  averting  or  mitigating 
in  the  one  case— of  bringing  on  or  in- 
creasing in  the  other--different  modes 
of  human  suffering.  So  again,  iii.  0, 
4,  we  find  the  phraies— &  iti  vparrttv^ 
bp$i»s  vpdTTciv — TO.  ov/uu^opuTora  avTolf 
irparrcty— all  used  as  equivalents. 

^  Plato,  Symppsion,  p.  206  A.  kh^o-m 
yap  ayaOStv  jivBaCfiovts  ivovrai  —  koI 
ovkM  npovM.  ip4a$ai,  Ivan  Si  ^Hktrai 
wBai/jmy  tlvai;  dAAJL  rdkof  Somi  ix'iv  ^ 
air6Kpt,<rvg :  compare  Buthyddm.  e.  SOl 
p.279A;c.  25,p.  281D. 

Plato,  Alkibiadds,  iL  c.  18,  p.  146  O. 
SoTtf  apa  Ti  Tuv  Toioiirwv  otdcv,  iav  lup 
wafitmiTM   avr&  ^    tov    ^cAtio-tov 

<rov  ^ir«p  leal  ^  rov  w^cX^/mov — 
^g6vtiL6v  yt  tanhv  ^vofiMV  koX  diro^- 
fmvra  (vfi/SovAoi^,  Keurff  irtfAei  Koiavrov 
covry  •  TOV  6k  fJLh  irotovvra,  ravavria  rcO- 
rmv :  compare  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  504 
E.  The  fact  that  this  dialogue,  called 
Alkibiad^s  II.,  iras  considered  by  some 
as  belonging  not  to  Plato,  but  to  Xeno- 

Sh6n  or  iBschinfis  Socraticus,  does  not 
etract  from  its  value  as  evidence  about 
the  speculations  of  SokratSs  (see  Dio- 
gen.  LaSrt.  iL  61,  62 ;  Athenssus,  v.  -^ 

Plato,ApoLSok.o.l7,p.80A.  wtkp 
ydp  oAAo  vparrwr  tnpiifyxpi*^^t  4  trtiBfav 
viiAy  jcal  vcwT^povv  kcuL  irpcv/ivTcpovf, 
fil^c  <n»iiafn»¥  4tniukilo$i  /uu^c  J^pilf-f^ 
rmv  irp^Tcpov  it^rt  ovtm  a^Mpa,  mc  n^f 


^X^^i  0VM9  (Of  aploni  carat  *  ktytav  or» 
ovit  he  xp^/Mirwv  apen|  yCyv9T<u,  jkXy 
c(  &p€rri9  XP'^I*'''^'^'''  '^"^^  rakka 
aya^d  ro(«  avtfpwiroi.«  atravra 
K«l  464a  jcal  Srip.ovC^ 

ZellercDie  Philosophie  der  Griechen, 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  61—64)  admits  as  a  fact  this 
reference  of  the  Sokratic  Bthics  to 
human  security  and  happiness  as  their 
end;  while  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Gr. 
Bom.  Philosoph.  iL  p.  40  teq.)  resorts 
to  inadmiasibfe  suppositions,  m  order 
to  avoid  admitting  it  and  to  explain 
away  the  direct  tesramony  of  Xenophdn. 
Both  of  these  authors  consider  this 
doctrine  as  a  great  taint  in  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  Sokrat^  Zeller 
even  says,  what  he  intends  for  strong 
\  that "  the  eudnmonistic  basis 


of  the  Sokratic  Ethics  differs  from 
SophUtieal  moral  phUo$ophyf  not  in 
pnnciple,  but  only  m  result "  (p.  61). 

I  protest  against  this  allusion  to  a 
SojAutieal  moral  vhUotophyt  and  have 
shown  my  grounds  for  the  protest  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  SophiUieal  moral  pAito- 
Bophy,  Not  only  the  Sophists  were  no 
sect  or  school,  but  further,  not  one  of 
them  ever  aimed  (so  far  as  we  know)  at 
establishing  any  ethical  theory:  this 
was  the  great  innovation  of  Sokratte. 
But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  between 
the  preceptorial  exhortation  of  So- 
kratfis  and  that  of  Protagoras  or 
Prodikus  there  was  no  great  or 
material  difference;  and  tms  Zeller 
seems  to  admit. 

1  The  existence  of  cases  forming  ex- 
ceptions to  each  separate  moral  pre- 
cept is  brought  to  view  by  Sokratds  in 
Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  16— 19:  Plato,  Be- 
public,  i  6,  p.  SSI  C,  D,  B ;  ii  p.  882 
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deduced  from  a  theoretical  sarvey  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
taught  with  precognition  of  the  end — and  mere  artless,  irrational^ 
knack  or  dexterity,  acquired  by  simple  copying  or  assimilation, 
through  a  process  of  which  no  one  could  render  account^ 
Plato,  with  that  variety  of  indirect  allusion  which  is  his 
characteristic,  continually  constrains  the  reader  to 


^g^vMch  look  upon  human  and  social  life  as  having  its  own 

inculcated  ends  and  purposes  no  less  than  each  separate  profession 

aminatioii—  ^'  ^^'^  ^^^  impels  him  to  transfer  to  the  former 

effect  of  his  that  conscious  analysis  as  a  science,  and  intelligent 

converaa-  ^                    _l      i.-  i.          t_                         j-r^^           * 

tiion  upon  practice  as  an  art,  which  are  known  as  conditions  of 

others.  success  in  the  latter."    It  was  in  furtherance  of  these 

rational  conceptions — "Science  and  Art" — ^that  Sokrat§s  carried 
on  his  crusade  against  "that  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
reality,"  which  reigned  undisturbed  in  the  moral  world  around 
him,  and  was  only  beginning  to  be  slightly  disturbed  even  as  to 
the  physical  world.  To  him  the  precept^  inscribed  in  the 
Delphian  temple — "Know  thyself" — ^was  the  holiest  of  aU  texts, 
which  he  constantly  cited,  and  strenuously  enforced  upon  his 
hearers ;  interpreting  it  to  mean.  Know  what  sort  of  a  man  thou 
art,  and  what  are  thy  capacities,  in  reference  to  human  use.* 
His  manner  of  enforcing  it  was  alike  original  and  effective ;  and 


1  Plato,  Phiedon,  c.  89,  p.  89  E.  &w 
riyyiit  r^  inpl  jravBpnveia  &  roiovrov 
jQni<r9ax  4irtxetp«i  roU  avSptiwois  *  ci  yap 
wow   /xrrJt    Tf'xi^S    fx/wfro,    w<nrep  «Fxet» 

Protagor.  c.  27,  p.  S19  A,  Goxgias,  c 
168,  p.  621 D. 

Compare  Apol.  Sok.  o.  4,  p.  20  A,  B : 
Bnthyddmus,  c  60,  p.  292  J^-^if  nor 
iariv  cirt<rr^/uu|  cjcctn},  ^  i|/umv  cv J<ufAoya« 
noiwni^ys    ■■    •    • 

The  marked  distinction  between 
rixvriy  as  distinguished  from  &nxvo% 
rpi/3i} — akioyo9  rpt-fii^  or  ejuiircipta  is  noted 
in  the  Phiedros,  c.  06,  p.  290  E,  and  in 
Oorgias,  c.  42,  i>.  468  S ;  c.  46,  p.  466 
A ;  c.  121,  p.  601  A-— a  remarkable  pas- 
sage. That  there  is  in  every  art  some 
assignable  end  to  which  its  precepts 
and  conditions  have  reference  is  again 
laid  down  in  the  Sophistte,  c  87,  p. 
982  A. 


the  latter  the  idea  of  a  preconceived 
End,  a  Theory,  and  a  regulated  Prac- 
tice or  Art,  which  are  observed  in  the 
former— is  strikingly  stated  in  one  of 
the  Aphorisms  of  uie  Emperor  Marcos 
Antoninns,  vi.  86— ovx  op^y,  irws  ot 
fiiimva-oi,  rcxyiTOt  opu^^ovrat  i»hf  axp^ 
rti^    «-pb«    TOV9    UiMTOs,  oviiy  ^o-<n¥ 


<rovTtu  rhv  r^t  t8ia«  rix^'t^  ^^■ 
yoi»,  ^  &  ArBptanos  rhv  cavrov,&c 
mn&  Koiv6f  ion  irpb«  rovf  0eovs  ; 

s  Plato  (Ph»dr.  c.  8,  p.  229E ;  Cbax- 
midds,  c.  26,  p.  164  E ;  Alkibiad.  L  p. 
124  A ;  129  A :  181  A>. 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2^  2^26.    oUnn 

iaarrhv  iirio-iec^eyMVOt,  oirotds  iirr^  irpb« 

riiv  avB^pt»wiV7i¥  xpeiav,   iyvvtKt 

Tiji'  ovTov  dvvofttv.    Cicero  (de  li^b. 

s  This  fundamental  analogy,  which   L  22,  69)  gives  a  paraphrase  of  this 

ivemed  the  reasoning  of  Sokrat^s.    well-known  text,  far  more  vague  and 

'     '  tumid  than  the   conception   of   So- 

kiatte. 


gov  „ 

between  the  special  professions  and 

social  living  generally— transferring  to 
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though  he  was  dexterous  in  yarying  his  topics^  and  queries 
according  to  the  individual  person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  it 
was  his  first  object  to  bring  the  hearer  to  take  just  measure  of 
his  own  real  knowledge  or  real  ignorance.  To  preach,  to  exhort^ 
even  to  confute  particular  errors,  appeared  to  SokratSs  useless, 
so  long  as  the  mind  lay  wrapped  up  in  its  habitual  mist,  or 
illusion  of  wisdom:  such  mist  must  be  dissipated  before  any  new 
light  could  enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer  being  usually  forward 
in  announcing  positive  declarations  on  those  general  doctrines, 
and  explanations  of  those  terms  to  which  he  was  most  attached 
and  in  which  he  had  the  most  implicit  confidence,  SokratSs  took 
them  to  pieces,  and  showed  that  they  involved  contradiction  and 
inconsistency,  professing  himself  to  be  without  any  positive 
opinion,  nor  ever  advancing  any  until  the  hearer's  mind  had 
undeigone  the  proper  purifying  cross-examination.' 

It  was  this  indirect  and  negative  proceeding  which,  though 
only  a  part  of  the  whole,  stood  out  as  his  most  original  and  most 
conspicuous  characteristic,  and  determined  his  reputation  with  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  took  no  trouble  to  know  anything 
else  about  him.  It  was  an  exposure  no  less  painful  than  surprising 
to  the  person  questioned ;  producing  upon  several  of  them  an 
effect  of  permanent  alienation,  so  that  they  never  came  near  him 
again,'  but  reverted  to  their  former  state  of  mind  without  any 
permanent  change.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ingenuity  and 
novelty  of  the  process  was  highly  interesting  to  hearers,  especially 

i8ee  the  striking  oonversationB  of   this  conceit    of   knowledge    without 


Sokratds  with  Qlaukon  and  Channidte,  reality-^  d/iaBia  avTi)  ^  ivovtiBtaro^,  i| 

especially  that  with  the  fonner,  in  rov  oi,t<r9<u  clj^voi  &  ovx  oldcv,  c.  17,  p. 

Xen.  Mem.  ilL  e.  0, 7.  29  B— so  the  Xenophontio  Sokratds,  in 

9  TK^.A  4.  n/>  .u.,!- /># -DiofA  fTi«rMi.Yi  ^^  "^^"i^  manner,  treats  this  samof 

S^^S'iSe-^s^o^hSTri^tTSSM  ^^^tJ^^Lt'^'T.i 

the  Elenchus,  Sr  cross^mining  ex-  Z^^iJ^^T^^^Z  o?V«W 

^Sfl*!S?  ?.?1S^*X  (Sophists,  e^fi^. J,   ^^  o-fo^cu  YtyK««rK«v,  i^- 

C  8S-86,  pp.  2S0.  my.  rdn![uavCai  eAoyiYero  ilJai  (Mem.  iil  9, 

See  the  same  process  illastrated  hy  e).    ^ch  convicuon  thus  stands  f  ore- 

Sokratte,  after  his  questions  put  to  the  most  in  the  mental  character  of  So- 

alave  of  Menon  (Plato,  Menon,  c.  18,  p.  kratto,  and  on  the  best  evidence,  Plato 

Si  B ;  Charmidto,  c.  80,  p.  166  D).  and  Xenoph6n  united. 

As  the  Platonic  Sokratte,  even  in        >  Xenonh.  Mem.  iv.  2, 40.  iroAAol  iiiv 

the  I>efenoe,  where  his  own  personality  oZv  t&v  ovrw  StanBiyTtov  tith  l^oKparovt 

stands  most  manifest,  denounces  as  the  cvKiri  avry  vpooTJeo-cy,  ott  koL  ^Xmcw- 

worst  and  deepest  of  all  mental  defects  r^ovs  ivdfuCty, 
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youthful  hearers,  sons  of  rich  men  and  enjoying  leisure,  who 
not  only  carried  away  with  them  a  lofty  admiration  of  Sokrat^ 
but  were  fond  of  trying  to  copy  his  negative  polemics.^  Probably 
men  like  AlkibiadSs  and  Eritias  frequented  his  society  chiefly 
for  this  purpose  of  acquiring  a  quality  which  they  might  turn  to 
some  account  in  their  political  career.  His  constant  habit  of 
never  suffering  a  general  term  to  remain  undetermined,  but 
applying  it  at  once  to  particulars,  the  homely  and  effective 
instances  of  which  he  made  choice ;  the  string  of  interrogatories 
each  advancing  towards  a  result,  yet  a  result  not  foreseen  by  any 
one;  the  indirect  and  circuitous  manner  whereby  the  subject 
was  turned  round,  and  at  last  approached  and  laid  open  by  a 
totally  different  face — all  this  constituted  a  sort  of  prerogative  in 
Sokrat^s,  which  no  one  else  seems  to  have  approached.  Its  effect 
was  enhanced  by  a  voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and 
captivating,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  very  eccentricity  of 
his  Silenic  physiognomy.'  What  is  termed  "his  irony,"  or 
assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ignorant  learner  asking 
information  from  one  who  knew  better  than  himself,  while  it  was 
essential'  as  an  excuse  for  his  practice  as  a  questioner,  contributed 
also  to  add  zest  and  novelty  to  his  conversation,  and  totally 
banished  from  it  both  didactic  pedantry  and  seeming  bias  as  an 
advocate,  which,  to  one  who  talked  so  much,  was  of  no  small 
advantage.  After  he  had  acquired  celebrity,  this  uniform 
profession  of  ignorance  in  debate  was  usually  construed  as  mere 
affectation,    and  those  who   merely  heard   him  occasionally. 


^  1  Plato,  ApoL  ^  Sok.  c.  9j  p.   28  A.  $avmr4pois   ivrtrvxt*'^  «*n  *    rouvSriflf 

oiovrai    yap    fjut    cxdorore    ot    vap6vr9s  ctvai  nqv  t*  ^»y^y  ical  rb  <rr($^a  jcal  n 

ravra  avrbv  «tvat   o-o<f>hv,   A  av   akKov  ciri^aii/d/Mvov  ^o(,^Jcat  vpibi  vaa-C  tc  rotf 

i^e\4y$<ii.  tifnuiivoi.i  tjiv  rov  ctfiovs  tiidnfTO. 

^  Jbid.  c.  10,  p.  28  G.    irpb«  ii  toi^toi?}  It  seems  evident  also,  from  the^  re- 

ol  veoi  juMi  iiraKoXovBovvre^t  oTof  fioAiora  markable  pasaase  in  Plato's  Symposion, 

<rxo\ij  ecrrtv,  ot  rStv  vXava-uoTaruVf  avT&»  C.  89,  p.  215  A/tbat  he  toO  musfc  have 

•     '          .-      -    >  .               ,      «    .   ,  ,      ^^  singular 

comparo 

Vafeiv,  Ac.  "  '  '8  ilTristoi  (le  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  82, 

Compare  also  QHd.  c.  22,  p.  88  G ;  p.  183,  b.  6.    Gompare  also  Plutarch, 

0.  27,  p.  87  D.  QosBst.  Platonic,  p.  999  £.     rhv  aiv 

S  This  is  an  interesting  testimony  iKeyKruAv  KSyov  uoirco  KoBapruchv  iYt»¥ 

preserved  by  Aristoxenus,  on  the  testi-  4>dptuiKov,  6  zwxpanjs  a^i6iri<rro(  ^  ir^ 

mony  of  his  father  Spintharus,  who  pov9  ikiyx»v,  t$  firfiiv  a.in^a£vtv$ax' 

heard  Sokratds  (Aiistox.  Frag.  28,  ed.  koX  fiaXXov  ^m-ero,  6ok&v  firnlv  Koivff 

IMdotX     Spinthams  said,  respecting  i^v  aK^Btiav,  ouk  oMt  lAtf  i6^ii  ^on- 

Sokratda — on  oi  voXAoic  ovrdf  y«  iri-  Btiv, 
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^thout  penetrating  into  Mb  intimacy,  often  suspected  that  he     / 
was  amusing  himself  with  ingenious  paradox.^     Timon  the  '^ 
Satirist  and  Zeno  the  Epicurean  accordingly  described  him  as  a 
buffoon  who  turned  every  one  into  ridicule,  especially  men  of 
eminence.' 

It  is  by  Plato  that  the  negative  and  indirect  vein  of  Sokrat^ 
has  been  worked  out  and  immortalized;  while  pj^-gptori^l 
Xenophdn,  who  sympathized  little  in  it^  complains  andpositiTe 
that  others  looked  at  his  master  too  exclusively  or  of  SoknSSf 
this  side,  and  that  they  could  not  conceive  him  as  »  Jrouff^t 
guide  to  virtue,  but  only  as  a  stirring  and  propulsive  oat  by 
force.'  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  ^Memora-  ^e^ophftn. 
bilia"  is  to  show  that  Sokrat^  after  having  worked  upon  novicea 
sufficiently  with  the  negative  line  of  questions,  altered  lus  tone, 
desisted  from  embarrassing  them,  and  addressed  to  them  precepts 
not  less  plain  and  simple  than  directly  useful  in  practice.^  I  do 
not  at  all  doubt  that  this  was  often  the  faustj  and  that  the  various 
dialogues  in  which  Xenophdn  presents  to  us  the  philosopher 
inculcating  self-Ksontrol,  temperance,  piety,  duty  to  parents, 
brotherly  love,  fidelity  in  friendship,  diligence,  benevolence,  &c., 
on  positive  grounds,  are  a  faithful  picture  of  one  valuable  side  oi 
his  character,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Such  direct 
admonitory  influence  was  common  to  SokratSs  with  Prodikus 
and  the  best  of  the  Sophists. 


1  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4, 9. 

Plato,  Goxgias,  c.  81,  p.  481 B.  mrov 
So^ci  TttOra  Xmcoolti^  tj  waC^tt ;  Bepablic, 
i.  C.  11.  p.  887  A.  avrri  jxeiing  ^  eluBvla 
etoMveta  iMKoiravi,  ftc.  (Apol.  Sok.  C. 
28,p.88A). 

s  Diog.  LaSrt.  ii.  16 ;  Cicero,  De  Nat 
Deor.  i  84,  08.     Cicero  (Bmtus,  86, 

(292)  also  treats  the  irony  of  Sokratds 
as  intended  to  mock  and  nnmiliate  his 
fellow^Ualosists,  and  it  sometimes 
appears  so  m  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  real  Sokratds 
could  have  had  any  pronounced  pur- 
pose of  this  kind. 

s  The  befijinninff  of  Xen.  Mem.  i.  4. 
1,  is  particularly  striking  on  this  head 
•^4  84  Tiv«s  Swicpdnit'  w/xt^ovo-tv  (jStf 
ivtoi  ypa^owi  t«  koX  \iyov<rt  irepl  abrov 
nKfitup6fitvoi,)  irporptf^ao-tfai  ftiv 
MfBpMirovi  cir*  opcr^v  Kpdrnrrov  yeytfv^- 
vat,  vpoayay^lv  ii  iif  ain^v  ov^t 
UoMv — o-jcc^'^yoi  JUl^JUl6vOV&<K«i* 
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r&v  T^\tyx*Vt  oAXa  koX  A  Keymv 
crvvdii|/x^peve  roi«  owlUarpCfi<n}<n,v,  Boki- 
lu^6vTuv.  cl  tKoi^  ^v  fiekrCovs  iroieiir 
T0V5  awovrai, 

4  Xenoph6n,  after  describing  the  dla> 
logue  wherein  Sokratds  cross-examines 
and  humiliate  Euthvd^mus,  says  at 
the  end-— o  Bi  (Sokiatea)  i»^  iyvm  avrhv 
ovrwf  exovra,  ^fei<rra  fiev  avrhv 
8ccr£parrev,  avXcivrtLra  Bi 
jcal  ira^ia-rara  if-qytiro  S.  re  ivSfu- 
i«v  tlZivai  £civ,  ical  A  cirtri)3«vc4v  Kparur* 
ra  ctvot. 

Again,  iv.  7, 1.  Srt  iiiy  ovx  &v\Sas 
TTiv  tavrov  yv»iu^v  dire^aivcro  IfitK^dnqt 
irpbs  rov«  bfi^iKovvrai  ain^,  fioicci,  /Mi 
hlXov  MK  r&y  tlp/tiiUvttp  civat,  Ac. 

His  readers  were  evidently  likely 
to  doubt,  and  required  proof,  that 
Sokratds  could  speak  ptainlyy  directly, 
and  positively :  so  much  better  known 
was  the  other  side  of  his  character. 
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It  U  However  neither  from  tlie  virtue  of  his  life  nor  from  the 
goodness  of  his  precepts  (though  both  were  essential 
not  the  features  in  his  character)  that  he  derives  his  peculiar 
^^^^  title  to  £Eune,  but  from  Ms  originality  and  prolific 
— Wa  1  efficacy  in  the  line  of  speculative  philosophy.  Of 
method  of  that  originality,  the  first  portion  (as  has  been  just 
theaimly?  stated)  consisted  in  his  having  been  the  first  to  con- 
ttejj  ceive  the  idea  of  an  Ethical  Science  with  its  appro- 

priate End,  and  with  precepts  capable  of  being  tested 
and  improved;  but  the  second  pointy  and  not  the  least  important, 
was  his  peculiar  method  and  extraordinary  power  of  exciting 
scientific  impulse  and  capacity  in  the  minds  of  others.  It 
was  not  by  positive  teaching  that  this  effect  was  produced. 
Both  Sokrat^  and  Plato  thought  that  little  mental  improvement 
could  be  produced  by  expositions  directly  communicated,  or  by 
new  written  matter  lodged  in  the  memory.^  It  was  necessary 
that  mind  should  work  upon  mind,  by  short  question  and  answer, 
or  an  expert  employment  of  the  dialectic  process,'  in  order  to 
generate  new  thoughts  and  powers  :  a  process  which  Plato,  with 
his  exuberant  fEUicy,  compares  to  copulation  and  pregnancy, 
representing  it  as  the  true  way,  and  the  only  effectual  way,  of 
propagating  the  philosophic  spirit 

We  should  greatly  misunderstand  the  negative  and  indirect 
Neirative       ^^^  ^^  Sokrat^  if  we  suppose  that  it  ended  in 


*™a  indirect  nothing  more  than  simple  negation.  On  busy  or 
Sokratte^  ungifted  minds,  among  the  indiscriminate  public  who 
^^  heard  him,  it  probably  left  little  permanent  effect  of 
thirst  and  any  kind,  and  ended  in  a  mere  feeling  of  admiration 
efforts  for  ingenuity,  or  perhaps  dislike  of  paradox  :  on 

ittiSnment  pi'^tical  minds  like  Xenoph6n,  its  effect  was  merged 
^positive  in  that  of  the  preceptorial  exhortation.  But  where 
the  seed  fell  upon  an  intellect  having  the  least  pre- 
disposition or  capacity  for  systematic  thought,  the  negation  had 
only  the  effect  of  driving  the  hearer  back  at  first,  giving  him  a 

1  Plato,  Sophistte,  C.  17,  p.  290  A.    v6o»  ix^iv  6  vov9crewv  /xarotorov^ct. 
lura  di  voAAov  v6wv  rb  vovBtnrruchv         Cp.  Plato,  Epistol.  Yii.  p.  8i8,  844. 
«tt<K  T^c  vtuitCa/s  vfUKo^v  ai/vretv,  &c.        >  Compare  two  passages  in  Plato's 


Ck)nipare  a  fragment  of  Demokritus,  in  Protagoras,  c.  40,  p.  829  A,  and  c  M, 
Hullach's  edition  of  the  Fragm.  Demo-  p.  848  £> ;  and  the  PluBdms,  c.  188—140, 
krit.  p.  176.  Fr.  Moral.  CO.  rbv  oio/Myoi*    p.  276  A,  B. 
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new  impetus  for  afterwards  springing  forward.  The  Sokratic 
dialectics,  clearing  away  from  the  mind  its  mist  of  fancied  know- 
ledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate 
effect  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.^  The  newly-created  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful,  and 
humiliating — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort,  yet  combined 
with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth  never  before 
experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  never 
commence  until  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion 
of  false  knowledge,  was  considered  by  SokratSs  not  merely  as  the 
index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable  condition,  of  future 
progress.  It  was  the  middle  point  in  the  ascending  mental  scale, 
the  lowest  point  being  ignorance  unconscious,  self-satisfied,  and 
mistaking  itself  for  knowledge  ;  the  next  above,  ignorance  con- 
scious, unmasked,  ashamed  of  itself,  and  thirsting  after  knowledge 
as  yet  unpossessed ;  while  actual  knowledge,  the  third  and 
highest  stage,  was  only  attainable  after  passing  through  the 
second  as  a  preliminary.^  This  second  stage  was  a  sort  of 
pregnancy,  and  every  mind  either  by  nature  incapable  of  it,  or  in 
which,  from  want  of  the  necessary  conjunction,  it  had  never 
arisen,  was  barren  for  all  purposes  of  original  or  self-appro- 
priated thought.  SokratSs  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  and 
skill  (employing  another  Platonic  metaphor),  while  he  had  him- 
self no  power  of  reproduction,  to  deal  with  such  pregnant  and 
troubled  minds  in  the  capacity  of  a  midwife  ;  to  assist  them  in 
that  mental  parturition  whereby  they  were  to  be  relieved,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  scrutinize  narrowly  the  offspring  which  they  brought 
forth,  and  if  it  should  prove  distorted  or  unpromising,  to  cast  it 
away  with  the  rigour  of  a  Lykurgean  nurse,  whatev^  might  be 
the  reluctance  of  the  mother-mind  to  part  with  its  new-born.^ 

1  Plato,  Men.  o.  IS,  p.  80  A.    6^i6-  become  wise,  and  has  thus  made  what 

TttTOf  T|f  irAarcif  y6Lpicg  rn  BaXavo-Ca.  Plato  thought  the  greatest  and  most 

a  This  tripartite  graduation  of  the  difficult  step  towards  really  becoming 

intellectaal  scale  is  brought  ont  by  so. 

Plato  in  the  Bymposion,  c.  29,  p.  SM  *  The   effect  of  the  Interrogatory 

A,  and  in  the  Lysis,  c.  88,  p.  218  A.  procedure  of  Sokratds,  in  forcing  on 

The  intermediate  point  of  the  scale  the  minds  of  youth  a  humiliating  con- 
is  what  Plato  here  (though  not  always)  sciousness  of  ignorance  and  an  eager 
expresses  by  the  word  ^iA5<ro^f  in  its  anxiety  to  be  relieyed  from  it,  is  not 
strict  etymological  sense—"  a  lorer  of  less  powerfully  attested  in  the  simpler 
knowledge**;  one  who  is  not  yet  wise,  language  of  Xenoph6n,  than  in  the 
but  who,  haying  learnt  to  know  and  metaphorical  yarietv  of  Plato.  See 
feel  his  own  ignorance,  is  anxious  to  the  conversation  with  Bnthyddmus  in 
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Plato  is  fertile  in  illustrating  this  relation  between  the  teacher 
and  the  scholar,  operating  not  by  what  it  put  into  the  latter,  but 
by  what  it  evolved  out  of  him  ;  by  creating  an  uneasy  longing 
after  truth,  aiding  in  the  elaboration  necessary  for  obtaining 
relief,  and  testing  whether  the  doctrine  elaborated  possessed  the 
real  lineaments,  or  merely  the  delusive  semblance,  of  truth. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  description 
indnctiTe  given  of  the  colloquial  magic  of  SokratSs  and  its 
I^^M  of  vehement  effects,  by  those  who  had  themselves  heard 
and  '  it  and  felt  its  force.  Its  suggestive  and  stimulating 
spirit,  of  power  was  a  gift  so  extraordinary,  as  well  to  jus- 
SokraWs.  ^fy  g^jy  abundance  of  imagery  on  the  part  of  Plato 
to  illustrate  it^  On  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied  himself — 
man  and  society  —  his  hearers  had  done  little  but  feel  and 
affirm:  Sokrat§8  imdertook  to  make  them  think,  weigh,  and 
examine  themselves  and  their  own  judgments,  until  the  latter 
were  brought  into  consistency  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  a 
known  and  venerable  end.  The  generalizations  embodied  in 
their  judgments  had  grown  together  and  coalesced  in  a  manner 
at  once  so  intimate,  so  familiar,  yet  so  unverified,  that  the 
particulars  implied  in  them  had  passed  out  of  notice ;  so  that 
Sokrat^  when  he  recalled  these  particulars  out  of  a  forgotten 
experience,  presented  to  the  hearer  his  own  opinions  under  a 
totally  new  point  of  view.    His  conversations  (even  as  they 

the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophdn,  iv.  2—        Compare  also  the  Menon,  c.  18^.  79 


^     ,      o/ioAovcu    _  , ,  _^.  ^  , 

^avAoTiTf  •  <eal  Apovri^oi  fi^  Kpdritrrov  -ff  expanded — wa^xovvi.  ii  £i|  oi  ^/aoI  ^vy 

iu>i  xriyav    Kivovvtvoi  Y^p  arrkSn  ovSiv  yiyi'dfMyoi   koX   tovto    tovt&v  raif  tik- 

tlSivat,    Kai  lAw  aBvtuav  €x<av  air^\6*  •  rovcotf  *     w6Cvov<ri.    yap    itai    ampCas 

Koi  vofiCxra^  r^  ovrt  avBpdwoSoy  j/Airi/uiirAayrai^wrrdf  re  koX  ^/t^pof  iroXv 

«7vat :  compare  i  1, 16.  ^aoAAov  ij  iKtlvtu.    ravniv  re  rtfv  wfiiva 

This   same    expression — "  thinking  iytiptiv  re  <eal  diroiravciy  4  cM  rcynf 

himself  no  better  than  a  slave"— is  ivvaTM—evCort  6i,  tX  &y  juii(  /uiot  66fttK 

also  i^ut  by  Plato  into  the  month  of  <rtv  cyxv/iovcf  tlvai,  yvoi>i  on 

Alkibiadte,  when  he  is  describing  the  ovBkv  ip,ov  iiovrai,  waw  wputvAt 

powerful  ^£Fect  wrought  on  his  mind  irpo/mvu/iai,  &c. 

by  the  conversation  of  Sokratds  (Sym-        ^  There  is  a  striking  expression  of 

posion,  c.  89,  pp.  216^  216)— llepiKAcovf  Xenoph6n,  in  the  Memorabilia  about 

2c  dxovwy  Kai  aXXav  ayoBStv  pi^ropuy  eS  SokratAs  and  his  conversation  (L  2, 

ILkv  rfyovitnv^  rotovrov  o   oviiv  twaaxoVf  14)  : — 

oif6kTt0opvpriT6pxtv^}lnfj^ovS^'^jayaKTtt,        "He  dealt  with  every  one  just  as 

in  aySpano6tt6t»t  otaKnit4vo-»,  he  pleased  in^ his  discussions,"  says 

okK*  virb  rovrov  rov  ilapavov  iroAAdxis  Xenophdn — roi;  6k  SiaMyoixivon  avr^ 

6ii  ovTui    dicT^^v,    ma-re   /ttot  66^ai  /i^  ira<ri    \p^l**v<*v   ^^    ^^^^    k6yois    tmtt 

fiuarhv  clyoi  cxoKrt  «■>$  <xw«  e/SovAcro. 
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appear  in  the  reproduction  of  Xenophdn,  which  presents  but  a 
mere  skeleton  ot  the  reality)  exhibit  the  main  features  of  a 
genuine  inductive  method,  struggling  against  the  deep-lying^ 
but  unheeded,  errors  of  the  early  intellect  acting  by  itself 
without  conscious  march  or  scientific  guidance — of  the  mteUectut 
tibi  permissus  —  upon  which  Bacon  so  emphatically  dwells. 
Amidst  abundance  of  instantia  negatme,  the  scientific  value  of 
which  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  "Novum  Organon,"^ — and  negative 


^I  know  nothing  so  clearly  lllns- 
trating  both  the  subjects  and  the 
inethMl  chosen  by  Sokratte  as  yarioos 
passages  of  tiie  immortal  criticisms  in 
the  Novum  Oxganon.— When  Sokratte 
(as  Xenoph6n  tells  us)deYoted  his  time 
to  questioning  others  "What  is  piety? 
What  is  justice?  What  is  temperance, 
courage,  political  ffoyemment?"  Ac, 
we  best  underatana  the  spirit  of  his 
procedure  by  comparing  the  sentence 
which  Bacon  pronounces  u])on  the 
JbntnUions  oftJu  intdUet—at  radieally 
viciofu,  eor^ftuedf  badly  abstracted  from 
things,  and  needing  complete  re-examina- 
tUm  and  r^vmon— without  which  (he 
says)  not  one  of  them  could  be 
trusted: 

"Quod  vero  attinet  ad  notionee 
primas  intellectfts,  nihil  est  earum  qvuu 
intdlectut  nbi  pemUtnu  congtuit,  qu4n 
nobis  pro  nupecto  tit  nee  ullo  modo 
ratom  nisi  novo  jndicio  se  stiterit,  et 
secundum  illnd  pronuntiatum  fuerit". 
(Distributio  Operis.  prefixed  to  the 
N.  O.  p.  168  of  Mr.  Montagu's  edition.) 
— *'  Serum  sane  rebus  perditis  adhibe- 
tor  remedium,  postquam  mens  ex 
qnotidianA  Titas  oonauetudine,  et  audi- 
nonibus,  et  doctrinis  inquinatis  occn- 
pata,  et  vanissimis  idolis  obsessa  f  ue- 
nt  .  .  .  Bestat  unica  salus  ac 
saaitas,  nt  opus  mentis  universwm  de 
inUgro  resuipuUur  :  ac  mtM,  jam  db  ipso 
prvncipU),  nuUo  modo  sibi  permittatur, 
aed  perpetuo  regatur.**  (/o.  Prsefatio, 
p.  186>--"  Syllogismus  ez  pro])ositioni- 
bus  constat,  propositiones  ez  verbiB, 
▼erba  notionum  tesser»  sunt.  Itaque 
fli  notlones  ipsae  (id  quod  basis  rei  est) 
oonf usflB  sint  et  temere  a  rebus  ab- 
■tractflB,  nihil  in  iis  qu»  superstruuntnr 
est  llrmitudinis.  Itaque  spes  est  una 
In  inductione  verft.  Jn  not»onibus  nihil 
sani  est,  nee  in  logids,  nee  in  physids. 
Son  Substantia,  non  QualUas,  Agere,  PaH, 
ipsvm  Esse,  UMa  noUomu  sunt;  multo 
minus  Grare,  Leye,  Densnm,  Tenue, 
Humidum,  fi<^yq»»,    Ctoneratio,  Cor- 


ruptiO|  Attrahere,  Fugere,  Blementnm, 
Materia,  Forma,  et  id  genus ;  sea 
omnesi)hantasticaB  et  male  terminatsB. 
Notiones  inflrmarum  spederum,  Ho- 
minis,  Ganis,  et  prehensionum  im- 
mediatarum  sensns,  Albi,  Nigri,  non 
fallunt  magnopere :  retiqua  omnes  fqui- 
bus  homines  haetenus  usi  sunt)  aJberrtir' 
tiones  sunt,  nee  debitis  modis  a  rebus 
abstractsB  et  ezcitataB."  (Aphor.  14, 16, 
16)—"  Nemo  adhuc  tant&  mentis  con- 
stantiA  et  rlgore  inventus  est,  ut 
decreverit  et  sibi  imposnerit,  theorias 
et  notiones  communes  penitus  aboUre,  et 
intelUetum  dbrasum  et  asquum  ad  parti- 
etUaria  de  integro  applicare,  Itaque 
ratio  ilia  quam  hdbemus  ex  mtdtd  jldt  et 
multo  etiam  easu  neenon  ex  pueril^ws, 
quas  primo  hausimus,  notionibus  farrago 
mtadam  est  et  congeries."  (Aphor.  ffiy— 
"Nil  magis  philosophia  offecisse  de- 
prehendimus,  quam  quod  res  qu» 
xamiliares  sunt  et  frequenter  oocnmmt, 
contemplationem  hominum  non  moren- 
tur  et  dietineant,  sed  recipiantur  obiter, 
neqne  earum  causae  qnaBri  soleant ;  nt 
non  saepius  requiratur  informatio  de 
rebus  i^otis,  quam  attentio  in  notis  **. 
(A^or.  110.) 

These  passages,  and  many  others  to 
the  same  effect  which  might  be  ez- 
tracted  from  the  Novum  Organon, 
afford  a  clear  illostraMon  and  an 
interesting  parallel  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  <n  Bokratds.  He  sought  to 
test  the  fundamental  notions  and 
generalizations  respecting  man  and 
society,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Bacon  approached  those  of  physics: 
he  suspected  the  unconscious  process 
of  the  growing  intellect,  and  desired 
to  revise  it,  by  comparison  with  par- 
ticulars—and nom  particulars  too.  the 
most  clear  and  cectain,  but  which,  from 
being  of  vulgar  occurrence,  were  least 
attended  to.  And  that  which  Sokratte 
described  in  his  language  as  "  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  is 
identical  wtth  what  Bacon  designatea 
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instances  too  so  dexterously  chosen  as  generally  to  show  the  way  to 
new  truth,  in  place  of  that  error  which  they  set  aside — ^there  is  a 
close  pressure  on  the  hearer's  mind,  to  keep  it  in  the  distinct 
track  of  particulars,  as  conditions  of  every  just  and  consistent 
generalization,  and  to  divert  it  from  becoming  enslaved  to 
imexamined  formulas  or  from  delivering  mere  intensity  of 
persuasion  under  the  authoritative  phrase  of  reason.  Instead  of 
anxiety  to  plant  in  the  hearer  a  conclusion  ready-made  and 
accepted  on  trusty  the  questioner  keeps  up  a  prolonged  suspense, 
with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  particulars  tending  both 


as  the  primary  notiont — the  pueriU 
9io<io9u— the  cU>erration*—oi  the  intel- 
lect left  to  itself,  which  have  become 
so  familiar  and  appear  so  certainly 
known,  that  the  mud  cannot  shake 
them  o£F,  and  has  lost  all  habit,  we 
might  almost  say  all  power,  of  examin- 
ing them. 

The  stringent  process  (or  electric 
shock,  to  nse  the  simile  in  Plato's 
Menon)  of  the  Sokratic  Elenchus, 
afforded  the  best  means  of  resuscitat- 
ing this  lost  power.  And  the  manner 
in  which  Plato  speaks  of  the  cross- 
examining  Elenchus,  as  "the  great 
and  sovereign  purification,  without 
which  every  man,  oe  he  the  Great  Kins 
himself,  is  unschooled,  dirty,  and  fuU 
of  uncleanness  in  respect  to  the  main 
conditions  of  happiness  "— <«at  rhv  iXty 
Xov  \9kt4ov  w9  o^aii^CaytiKalKvatMTd'ni 
rStv  KaBap<n»v  tori,  Ktu  thy  avtKeyKrov 
a^  voitx(rriov,^  w  koX  rvyx'^ll  /*«y« 
/SaaiXevf  uy,  ra fiiyiora  oucdvoproy  ovra* 
aneUStvTdv  t«  leal  aiirxpbv  yryovivM  rov- 
TO,  &  Kodopwrarov  Koi  KaAAMrrov  cirpcvc 
rhv  ovTtov  io^fuvop  tviaCfijova  tlvcu — 
Plato,  Sophist  o.  84,  p.  230  £)  pre- 
cisely corresponds  to  that  "cross-ex- 
andnatUm  cflvuman  reason  in  its  native 
cr  spontaneous  process."  which  Bacon 
specifies  as  one  of  the  three  things 
essential  to  the  expurcation  of  the 
intellect,  so  as  to  qualify  it  for  the 
attainment  of  truth—"  Itaqne  doctiina 
ista  de  expurgatione  intellectiiS}  ut 
ipse  ad  veritatem  habilis  sit,  tnbus 
redargutionibus  absolvitur;  redargu- 
tione  philosophiamm,  redargutione 
demonstrationum,  et  n' 
tionis  hwnana  natives" 
Bistiibutio  Operis,  p. 
tagih) 

To  show  further  how  essential  it  is 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges)  that 
the  native  intellect  should  be  purged 


or  purified  before  it  can  properly 
apprehend  the  truths  of  physical  phi- 
losophy, I  transcribe  tiie  introductory 
passage  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  *'  Astro- 
nomy^' :— 

"In  entering  upon  any  scientific 
pursuit,  one  ox  the  student's  first  en- 
deavours ought  to  be  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  the  reception  of  truth,  by 
dismissing,  or  at  least  loosening  his 
hold  on,  all. such  crude  and  hastily 
adopted  notions  respecting  the  objects 
and  relations  he  is  about  to  examine, 
as  may  tend  to  embarrass  or  mislead 
him;  and  to  strengthen  himself,  by 
something  <if  an  ^ort  and  a  resolve,  for 
the  unprejudiced  admission  of  any 
conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be 
supported  by  careful  observation  and 
logical  argument ;  eren  should  it  prove 
adverse  to  notions  he  may  have 
previously  formed  for  himself,  or  taken 
up,  without  examination,  on  the  credit 
of  others.  Such  an  ifftirt  is,  vnfaett  a 
commencement  cf  that  inteUectual  disci- 
pliTU  tohich/orms  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  qf  all  science.  It  is  the  first  more- 
ment  of  approach  towards  that  state 
of  mental  nurity  which  alone  can  fit 
us  for  a  full  and  steady  perception 
of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  physical 
adaptation.  It  is  the  'euphrasy  and 
rue,^  with  wAicA  we  must  purge  our  sights 
btfore  we  can  receive,  and  contemplate  <u 
they  are,  the  Unecments  of  truth  and 
nature."  (Sir John Herschel,  "Astro- 
nomy "—Introduction. ) 

I  could  easily  multiply  citations 
from  other  eminent  writeis  on  physical 
philosophy,  to  the  same  purpose.  All 
of  them  prescribe  this  intellectual 
purification:  SokratSs  not  only  pre- 
scribed it,  but  actually  administered 
it,  by  means  of  his  Elenchus,  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  on  which  he 
talked. 
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affirxnativelj  and  negatively ;  nor  is  his  purpose  answered  until 
that  state  of  knowledge  and  apprehended  evidence  is  created,  out 
of  which  the  conclusion  starts  as  a  living  product,  with  its  own 
root  and  self-sustaining  power,  consciously  linked  with  its 
premises.  If  this  conclusion  so  generated  be  not  the  same  as 
that  which  the  questioner  himself  adopts,  it  will  at  least  be  some 
other,  worthy  of  a  competent  and  examining  mind  taking  its 
own  independent  view  of  the  appropriate  evidence.  And  amidst 
all  the  variety  and  divergence  of  particulars  which  we  find 
enforced  in  the  language  of  SokratSs,  the  end,  towards  which  all 
of  them  pointy  is  one  and  the  same,  emphatically  signified — the 
good  and  happiness  of  social  man. 

It  is  not  then  to  multiply  proselytes  or  to  procure  authoritative 
assent,  but  to  create  earnest  seekers,  analytical  intellects,  g^j^^tlc 
foreknowing  and  consistent  agents,  capable  of  forming  method 
conclusions  for  themselves  and  of  teaching  others,  as  cre&te 
well  as  to  force  them  into  that  path  of  inductive  ^SSieof 
generalization  whereby  alone  trustworthy  conclusions  forming 
can  be  formed,  that  the  Sokratic  method  aspires.    In  fi??ti^°' 
many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  wherein.  Sokrates  is  ^piMt*^* 
brought  forward  as  the  principal  disputant,  we  read  a  coDdiuioiifl 
series  of  discussions  and  arguments,  distinct^  though         ^'      ^ 
having  reference  to  the  same  subject,  but  terminating  either  in  a 
result  purely  negative  or  without  any  definite  result  at  all.    The 
commentators  often  attempt,  but  in  my  judgment  with  little 
success,  either  by  arranging  the  dialogues  in  a  supposed  sequence 
or  by  various  other  hypotheses,  to  assign  some  positive  doctrinal 
conclusion  as  having  been  indirectly  contemplated  by  the  author. 
But  if  Plato  had  aimed  at  any  substantive  demonstration  of  this 
sort,  we  cannot  well  imagine  that  he  would  have  left  his  purpose 
thus  in  the  dark,  visible  only  by  the  microscope  of  a  critic    The 
didactic  value  of  these  dialogues — ^that  wherein  the  genuine 
Sokratic  spirit  stands  most  manifest— consists,  not  in  the  positive 
conclusion  proved,  but  in  the  argumentative   process  itself, 
coupled  with  the  general  iinportance  of  the  subject  upon  which 
evidence  negative  and  affirmative  is  brought  to  bear. 

This  connects  itself  with  that  which  I  remarked  in  the 
Iffeceding  chapter^  when  mentioning  Zeno  and  the  first  mani- 
festations of  dialectics,  respecting  the  large  sweep,  the  many-sided 
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argntnentation,  and  the  strength  as  wdl  as  forwardness  of  the 
Grecian  negative  arm  in  Grecian  speculative  philosophy, 
dialectics—  Through  Sokratfis,  this  amplitude  of  dialectic  range 
Bided  ^^'  was  transmitted  from  Zeno  first  to  Plato  and  next 
^i^eSiB  ^  Aristotle.  It  was  a  proceeding  natural  to  men  who 
•-'oroe  were  not  merely  interested  in  establishing  or  refuting 
negatiTe  some  given  particular  conclusion,  but  who  also  (like 
*"*•  expert  mathematicians  in  their,  own  science)  loved, 

esteemed,  and  sought  to  improve  the  dialectic  process  itself,  with 
the  means  of  verification  which  it  afforded — a  feeling  of  which 
abundant  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Platonic  writinga* 
Such  pleasure  in  the  scientific  operation,  though  not  merely 
innocent,  but  valuable  both  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a  guarantee 
against  error,  and  though  the  corresponding  taste  among 
mathematicians  is  always  treated  with  the  sympathy  which  it 
deserves,  incurs  much  unmerited  reprobation  from  modem 
historians  of  philosophy,  undisr  the  name  of  love  of  disputation, 
cavilling,  or  sceptical  subtlety. 

But  over  and  above  any  love  of  the  process,  the  subjects 
The  to  which   dialectics   were   applied,  from .  Sokratfis 

v^^tiLev  downwards,  man  and  society,  ethics,  politics,  meta- 
were  physics,  Ac,  were  such  as  particularly  called  for  this 

^n  aiiT  many-sided  handling.  Qn  topics  like  these,  relating 
esMntSly  *®  sequences  of  fact  which  depend  upon  a  multitude 
required  of  co-operating  or  cpnflicting  causes,  it  is  impossible 
handling—  to  arrive,  by  any  one  thread  of  positive  reasoning  or 
teaaonwhy.  induction,  at  absolute  doctrine  which  a  man  may 
reckon  upon  'finding  always  true,  whether  he  remembers  the 
proof  or  not,  as  is  the  case  with  mathematical,  astronomical,  or 
physical  truth.  The  utmost  which  science  can  ascertain,  on 
subjects  thus  complicated,  is  an  aggregate,  not  of  peremptory 
theorems  and  predictions,  but  of  tendencies,*  by  studying  the 
action  of  each  separate  cause,  and  combining  them  together  as 
well  as  our  means  admit.  The  knowledge  of  tendencies  thus 
obtained,  though  falling  much  short  of  certainty,  is  highly 
important  for  guidance ;  but  it  is  plain  that  conclusions  of  this 

^See  particolarly  the  remarkable   forth  in  Mr.  John  Stoart  Mill's  System 
paa8ageinthePhil8bns,c.l8.p.l6,«eg.    of  Logic,  toL  iL  book  vi.  p.  666,  1st 
>See^  this  point  ImitracoVely  set   edition. 
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nature,  resnlting  from  mnltifariotts  threads  of  evidence— true 
only  on  a  balance,  and  always  liable  to  limitation — can  never 
be  safely  detached  from  the  proofs  on  which  they  rest,  or  taught 
as  absolute  and  consecrated  formulfls.^  They  require  to  be  kept 
in  perpetual  and  conscious  association  with  the  evidences, 
affirmative  and  negative,  by  the  joint  consideration  of  which 
their  truth  is  established ;  nor  can  this  object  be  attained  by  any 
other  means  than  by  ever-renovated  discussion,  instituted  from 
new  and  distinct  points  of  view,  and  with  free  play  to  that 
negative  arm  which  is  indispensable  as  stimulus  not  less  than  as 
control  To  ask  for  nothing  but  results — to  decline  the  labour 
of  verification — to  be  satisfied  with  a  ready-made  stock  of 
established  positive  arguments  as  proof — and  to  decry  the 
doubter  or  negative  reasoner,  who  starts^new  difficulties,  as  a 
common  enemy — ^this  is  a  proceeding  sufficiently  common,  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times.  But  it  is  nevertheless  an 
abnegation  of  the  dignity  and  even  of  the  functions  of  speculative 
philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  method  both  of 
Sokrat^  and  Hato,  who,  as  inquirers,  felt  that,  for  the  great 
subjects  which  they  treated,  multiplied  threads  of  reasoning, 
coupled  with  the  constant  presence  of  the  cross-examining 
iElenchus,  were  indispensable.  Nor  is  it  less  at  variance  with 
the  views  of  Aristotle  (though  a  man  very  different  from  either 
of  them),  who  goes  round  his  subject  on  all  sides,  states  and 
considers  all  its  difficulties,  and  insists  emphatically  on  the 

1  Lord  Bacon  remarks  in  the  NoTum  as  well  as  in  eToty  other  legitimate 

OiKanon(Aph.  71):—  sense.    But  he  is  not  jnstifled  in  im- 

^'  Erat  autem  sapientia  Gnecoram  puting  to  either  of  them  this  many- 

professoria,  et  in  disputationes  effusa,  sided  argumentation  as  a  fault,  looking 

quod  genus  iriquisitioniyeritatisadver-  to    the    subjects    upon    which    they 

sissimum   est.     Itaque   nomen  lllud  brought  it  to  bear.    His  remark  has 

Sophistarum— quod  per  contemptum  application   to  the  simpler  physical 

ab  iiB,  qui  se  philosophos  haberi  Tolue-  sciences,  but  none  to  the  moraL     It 

runt,  in  antiques  rhetores  rejectum  et  had  great  pertinence  and  value,  at  the 

traductum  est,  Oorgiam,  Protagoram,  time  when  he  brought  it  forward,  and 

Hippiam,     Polum  — etiam     universe  with  reference  to  the  im])ortant  re- 

seneri  competit,   Platoni,  Aristotell,  forms  which  he  was  seeking  to  accom- 

Zenoni,  Bpicnro,  Theophrasto,  et  eorum  plish  in  physical  science.    In  so  far  as 

fluccessonbus,    Chiysippo,    Cameadi,  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  the  other  Greek 

reliquis."  philosophers    apply    their    deductive 

Bacon  Is  quite  right  in  effkdng  the  method  to  physical  subjects,  they  come 

distinction  between  the  two  lists  of  justiy  under  Bacon's  censure.      But 

persons  whom  he  compares,  and  in  here  again  the  fault  consisted  less  in 

saying  that  tiie  latter  were  just  as  disputing  too  much,  than  in  too  hastily 

much  Sophists  as  the  former,  in  the  admitting  false  or  inaccurate  axioms 

sense  whiioh  he  here  gives  to  the  word  without  dispute. 
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necessity  of  having  all  these  difficulties  brought  out  in  ML  foicey 
as  the  indtement  and  guide  to  positive  philosophy,  as  w«U  as  the 
test  of  its  sufficiency.^ 
Understanding  thus  the  method  of  Sokratds^  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  a  certain  variance  on  his  part  (and 
a  still  greater  variance  on  the  part  of  Plato,  who  ex- 
panded the  method  in  writing  so  much  more)  with 
the  Sophists,  without  supposing  the.  latter  to  be  cor- 
rupt teachers.  As.  they  aimed  at  qualifying  young 
men  for  active  life,  they  accepted  the  current  ethical  and  political 
sentiment,  with  its  unexamined  commonplaces  and  inconsistencies, 
merely  seeking  to  shape  it  into  what  was  accounted  a  meritorious 
character  at  Athens.  They  were  thus  exposed,  along  with  others 
— ^and  more  than  others,  in  consequence  of  their  reputation — ^to 
the  analytical  cross-examination  of  Sokrat^  and  were  quite  as 
little  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protagoras  or  any  other 
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1  ArUtoteL  Metaphysic.  iii.  1,  2—5, 
p.  995  a. 

The  indispensable  necessity,  to  a 
philosopher,  of  haying  before  him  all 
the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  the 
problem  which  he  tries  to  solye,  and 
of  looking  at  a  philosophical  question 
with  the  same  alternate  attention  to 
its  affirmatiye  and  negative  side,  as  is 
shown  by  a  judge  to  two  litigante,  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  this  passage :  I 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it^arl  Si  roU 
cvirop^<rat  ^ovKoiUvoit  iraovfiyov  rb  Aia- 
iropiftrai^KaAws  •  ^  yob  varcpov  eviropia 
Av<r(«  rStv  wftArtpov  awopovfuiviav  carl, 
Xveiy  6*  ovic  itrrip  dyvoovvras  rbv  S^Vfiov, 
,  .  ,  iib  6tl  ras  6v(rx<p«(as  rtBttopi^Ktvai 
fr6,iras  wportpovj,  rovrwv  re  X^'-^i  i^**^ 
did  rb  rovi  frirovvras  avtv  row  oiairop^* 
trai  vpSrrov,  bfutCovi  tlvai  rols  irot  S«Z 
fioBL^Miv  dvi'oova-i,  km  irpbf  rovroic  ov8* 
•t  irorc  ro  ^i|roi{/UMyov  t^fniKtv,  ^^  /iij. 
ytyviaVKtw  ro  yap  riKot  rovry  /*ev  ov 
o^Xov,  r^  6^  irpcnfiropTjK^ri  SrjKov,  .  cri  fie 
jSdfAriov  aya-viai  c^ciy  irpb«  rb  KpCvtkv,  rbv 
&inrtp  avrioCicmv  koL  iwv  afj^ko-fitirovv- 
Tttv  \6ytiiv  dicnfcoiira  navrtty. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same 
chapter  (iii.  1, 19,  p.  996  a),  he  makes  a 
remarkable  observation.  Not  merely 
is  it  difficult,  on  these  philosophical 
subjects,  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  perform  well  even  the  pre- 
liminary task  of  discerning  and  setting 
forth  the  ratiocinative  difficulties  which 


are  to  be  dealt  with — mpl  yap  rovrwv 


Atavopno'ot 

6it^tk$tlv  rdf  anopCais  (Bouitz,  not.  ad 

loe.)  "  to  go  through  the  varans  ])olnt8 

ofdifficufty". 

The  last  passiue  illustrates  well  t)ie 
characteristic  gift  of  Sokratds,  which 
was  exactly  what  Aristotle  calls  rb 
fiiairop^<rai  Adyw  KttXSof — ^to  force  on  th^ 
hearer's  mind:  those  ratiocinative  diffi- 
culties which  served  both  as  spur  and 
as  guide  towards  solution  and  positive 
truth— towards  comprehensive  and 
correct  geperalization,  with  dear 
consciousness  of  the  common  attribute 
binding  together  the  various  particulars 
included. 

.  The  same  oare  to  admit  and  even 
invite  the  development  of  the  negative 
side  of  a  question— to  accept  the  obli- 
gation of  grajppling  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties—to .  assimilate  the  pjN>cess  of 
inquiry  to  a  judicial  pleading— is  to  be 
seen  in  other  passages  of  Aristotle: 
see  Ethic  Nikomach.  vU.  1,  6;  De 
Anim&,  i.  2,  p.  408  6 ;  De  Ckslo,  L  10,  p. 
279  h ;  Topica,  i.  2,  p.  101  a-^Xpijcn/to?  fii 
^  fiioAcicriicM  wplbt  rdf  Kara  ^i\o<ro^Ca» 
cirioT^M-af »  on  SwofiMyot  irpbf  ofA^wrtpa 
lianoprja-tu,  pf  ov  iv  hcdaron  Karoiiion^a 
rakrieii  re  koX  rb  ^revfiof .  Compare  also 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.  ii.  8,  9. 
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among  these  Sophista,  the  mighty  originality  of  Sokrat&s  achieved 
results  not  only  equal  at  the  time,  but  incomparably 
grander  and  more  lasting  in  reference  to  the  future,  ern^^ot 
Out  of  his  intellectual  school  sprang  not  merely  Plato,  SJSingnew 
himself  a  host»  but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  phiioaophi- 
speculation  for  the  next  half-century,  and  all  those  who  ""° 
continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy  down  to  later 
times.  Enkleid^  and  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophers — ^Aris- 
tippus  and  the  Kyrenaic-^Antisthen§s  and  Diogen^  the  first  of 
those  called  the  Clynics— all  emanated  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  stimulus  impe^rted  -by  Sokratds,  though  each  followed  a  dif- 
ferent vein  of  thought^  Ethics  continue  to  be  what  SokratSs  had 
first  made  them — a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy — ^alongside  of 
which  politics,  rhetoric,'  logic,  and  other  speculations  relating  to 
man  and  society,  gradually  arranged  themselves;  all  of  them 
more  popular,  as  wieH  as  more  keenly  controverted,  than  physics, 
which  at  that  time  presented  comparatively  little  chc^^m,  and  still 
less  of  attainable  -certainty.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Individual  influence  of  SbkratSs  permanently  enlai^ed  the  horizon, 
improved  the  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendant  minds  of  the 
Grecian  speculative  world  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled. 
Subsequent  philosophers  may  have  had  a  more  elaborate  doctrine, 
and  a  larger  number  of  disciples  who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but 
none  of  them  applied  the  same  stimulating  method  with  the  same 
efficacy— none  of  them  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which 
sets  light  to  original  thouglit^none  of  them  either  produced  in 
others  the  pains  of -intdilectual  pregnancy,  or  extracted  from  others 
the  fresh  and  unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient  mind. 

Having  thus  touched. upon  SokratSs,  both  as  first  opener  of  the 
field  of  Ethics  to  scientific  study,  and  as  author  of  a  Q^n^^ 
method,  little  copied  and  never  paralleled  since  his  theory  of 
time,  for  stimulating  in  other  men's  minds  earnest  eUiics— he° 
analytical  inquiry,  I  speak  last  about  his  theoretical  J^^J^jJ^ 
doctrine.    Considering  the  fanciful,  far-fetched  ideas,   knowledge 
upon  which  alone  the  Pythagoreans  and  other  prede-   ^^  ^    °™' 

1  Cicero  (de  Orator.  iiL  16, 61 ;  Tas-  genera  effecit  dissentlentimn  phlloso- 

cul.  Dispnt.  y.  4, 11)— "  Cojus  (Socratia)  phorum".     Ten  distinct  varieties  of 

multiplex  ratio  disputanqi.  rerumqne  Sobatic  philosophers  are  enumerated ; 

varietas^etin^eniimagnitudo.Platonis  but  I  lay  little  stress  on  the  exact 

ingenio  et   literis   consecraia,   plura  number. 
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ce88or8  had  sliaped  thdr  theories  lespecting  virtues  and  vices,  the 
wonder  is  that  Sokrat^  who  had  no  better  guides  to  follow,  should 
have  laid  down  an  ethical  doctrine  which  has  the  double  merit  of 
being  true,  as  four  as  it  goes,  legitimate,  and  of  comprehensive 
generality ;  though  it  errs,  mainly  by  stating  a  part  qi  the  essential 
conditions  of  virtue^  (sometimes  aliso  a  part  of  the  Ethical  End) 
as  if  it  were  the  whole.  SokratSs  resolved  all  virtue  into  know- 
ledge or  wisdom ;  all  vice  into  ignorance  ox  folly.  To  do  right 
was  the  only  way  to  impart  happiness,  or  the  least  degree  of  un- 
happiness  compatible  with  any  given  situation:  now  this  was 
precisely  what  every  one  wished  for  and  aimed  at — only  that 
many  persons,  from  ignorance,  took  the  wrong  road ;  and  no 
man  was  wise  enough  always  to  take  the  right  But  as  no 
man  was  willingly  his  own  enemy,  so  no  man  ever  did  wrong 
willingly :  it  was  because  he  was  not  fully  or  correctly  informed 
of  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions  j  so  that  the  proper 
remedy  to  apply  was  enlarged  teaching  of  consequences  and 
improved  judgment^  To  make  him.  willing  to  be  taught^  the 
only  condition  required  was  to  make  Him  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance,  the  want  of  which  consciousness  was  the  real  cause 
both  of  indocility  and  of  vice. 
That  this  doctrine  sets  forth  one  portion  of  the  essential  condi- 

tions  of  virtue  is.  certain  ;  and  that  too  the  most  com- 
doctrine  manding  portion,  since  there  can  be  no  assured  moral 
atoSiga **  conduct  except  under  the  supremacy  of  reason.  But 
part  for  tbe    that  it  omits  to  notice,  what  is  not  less  essential  to 

virtue,  the  proper  condition  of  the  emotions,  desires, 
&c.,  taking  account  only  of  the  intellect,  is  also  certain,  and  has 
been  remarked  by  Aristotle*  as  well  as  by  many  others.    It  is 


1  In  setting  forth  the  Ethical  End,  view  la  rather  countenanced  by  Xeno- 

the  lanpiaffe  of  Sokratfis  (as  far  a«  we  phdn,   the    best   witness   about    his 

can  judge  irom  Xenoph6n  and  Plato)  master,  so  that  I  have  given   it  as 

seems  to  have  been  not  always  con-  belonging  to  Sokiatte,  though  it  is  not 

sistent  with   itself.     He   sometimes  always  adhered  to.     The  Sitter  view 

stated  it  as  if  it  included  a  reference  appears  most  in  Plato,  who  assimilates 

to  the  happiness,  not  merely  of  the  the  health  of  the  soul  to  the  health  of 

agent  himself,  but  of  others  besides—  the  body— an    End    essentially  self- 

both  as  co-ordinate  elements ;  at  other  regarding, 

times  he  seems  to  speak  as  if  the  end  «  /n««wv  a^  /w«4.^.  «  av  or^ 

was  nothing  moT«  than  the  happiness  *^®®^'  ^^  Orator,  i.  47,  201. 

of  the  agent  himself,  though  the  happi-  *Xenoph.  Mem.  iiL  9,  4;  Aristot. 

ness  of  others  was  among  the  greatest  Ethia  Nikomach.  vi.  18,  8—6 ;  Ethic, 

and  most  essential  means.  The  former  Budem.  L  6 ;  Ethic.  Magn.  L  1—86. 
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fhiidessy  in  my  judgment^  to  attempt  by  any  refined  explanation 
to  make  out  that  SokratSs  meant  by  '<  knolviedge "  something 
more  than  wbat  is  directly  implied  in  the  word.  He  had  present 
to  his  mind,  as  the  gnuid  depravation  of  the  human  being,  not 
80  much  yioe  as  madness — ^that  state  in  which  a  man  does  not 
know  what  he  is  doing.  Against  the  vicious  man,  securities,  both 
public  and  private,  may  be  taken  with  considerable  effect ;  against 
the  madman  there  is  no  security  except  perpetual  restraint  He 
is  incapable  of  any  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  social  man ;  nor 
can  he,  even  if  he  wishes,  do  good  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 
The  sentiment  which  we  feel  towards  such  an  unhappy  being  is 
indeed  something  totally  different  from*  moral  reprobation,  such 
as  we  feel  for  the  vicious  man  who  does  wrong  knowingly.  But 
Sokrat^  took  measure  of  both  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of 
human  life  and  society,  and  pronoimced  that  the  latter  was  less 
completely  spoiled  for  those  purposes  tiian  the  former.  Madness 
was  ignorance  at  its  extreme  pitch,  accompanied  too  by  the  cir- 
cumstaoDe  that  the  madman  himself  was  unconscious  of  hia  own 
ignorance,  actii:^  under  a  sincere  persuasion  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  But  short  of  this  extremity,  there  were  many 
varieties  and  gradations  in  the  scale  of  ignorance,  which,  if 
i^Msompanied  by  false  conceit  of  knowledge,  differed  from  madness 
only  in  degree ;  and  each  of  which  disqualified  a  man  from  doing 
rights  in  proportion  to  the  groimd  which  it  covered.  The  Worst 
of  all  ignorance— that  whidi  stood  nearest  to  madness— was  when  ^ 
a  man  was  ignorant  of  himself  fancying  that  he-  knew  what  he  . ' 
did  not  really  know,  and  that'hie  could  do,  or  avoid,  or  endure,  j 
what  was  quite  beyond  his  capacity  ;  when,  iat  example,  intend-  / 
ing  to  speak  the  same  truth,  he  sometimes  said  one  thing,  some-  ; 
times  anotheiv— or,  casting  up  the  sameiaiithmetical  figures,  made  j 
sometimes  a  greater  sum,  sometimes  a  less.  A  person  who  knows^ 
his  letters,  or  an  arithmetician,  xnay  doubtless  write  bad  ortho- 
graphy or  cast-up  incorrectly,  by  design,  but  can  ako  perform  the 
operations  correctly,  if  he  chooses ;  while  one  ignorant  of  writing 
or  of  arithmetic  eawnot  do  it  correctly,  even  though  he  should  be 
anxious  to  do  so.  The  former  therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  good 
orthographer  or  arithmetician  than  the  latter.  So,  if  a  man  knows 
what  is  just^  honourable,  and  good,  but  commits  acts  of  a  contrary 
character,  he  is  justerj  or  c(»nes  nearer  to  being  a  Just  man,  than 
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one  who  does  not  know  what  just  acts  are,  and  does  not  distinguish 
them  from  unjust ;  for  this  latter  awiMOi  conduct  himself  justly, 
even  if  he  desires  it  ever  so  much.^ 

The  opinion  here  maintained  illustrates  forcibly  the  general 
Bewailed  doctrine  of  Sokrat^  I  have  already  observed  that 
^n^  the  fundamental  idea  which  governed  his  train  of. 
Sctrine  by  reasoning  was  the  analogy  of  eiftch  man's  social  life  and  ^ 
of  n^ai^  duty  to  a  special  profession  or  trade.  Now  what  is  j 
professioiuL  principally  inquired  after  in  regard  to  these  special^ 
men  is  their  professional  capacity*:  without  this,  no  person, 
would  ever  think  of  employing  them,  let  their  dispositions  be 
ever  so  good;  with  it»  good:  dispositions  and  diligence  are 
presumed,  unless  there  be  positive  grounds  for  suspecting  the 
contrary.  But  why  do  we  indulge:  such  presumption  ?  Because 
their  pecuniary  interest,  their  professional  credit^  and  their 
place  among  competitors  are  staked  upon  success,  so  that  we- 
reckon  upon  their  best  efforts.  But  in  regard  to  that  mani- 
fold and  indefinite  series. of  acts  which  constitute  the  sum- 
total  of  social  duty,  a  man  has  no  such  special  interest  to  guide 
and  impel  him,. nor  can  we  priosume  in  him  those  dispositions 
which  will  ensure  his  doing  rights  wherever  he  knows  what  right 
is.  Mankind  are  obliged  to  give  premiums  for  these  dispositions, 
and  to  attach  penalties  to  the  ccmtrary,  by  means  of  praise  and 
censure:  moreover,  the  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies  of 
ordinary  minds,  which  determine  so. powerfully  the  application 
of  moral  terms,  run  spontaneously  in  this  direction,  and  even 
overshoot  the  limit  which  reason  would  prescribe.  The  analogy 
between  the  paid  special  duty  and  the  general  social  duty  fedls 
in  this  particular.  Even  if  Sokrat^  were  correct  as  to  the 
former  (and  this  would  be  noway  true) j  in  making  the  intellectual 
conditions  of  good  conduct  stand  for  the  whole,  no  such  inference 
could  safely  be  extended  to  the  latter. 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  Ui.  9,  6 ;  iv.  2, 10—  The  Greek   deiivatlTe   a4jed«lTee  in 

22.    fiixaioTcpov  Bk  rhy  ivLordiuvov  r^  -ucos  are  Teiy  difficult  to  render  pre- 

BUaia  rov  /tti}  ciriffra^vov— To  call  him  cfflely. 

theiiat«r  man  of  the  two,  when  neither       Compare  Plato, .  Hippiae  Minor,  c 

are  just,  can  hardly  be  meant :  I  trans-  15,  p.  872  D— where  the  same  opinion 

late  it  according  to  what  aeems  to  me  is  maintained.    Hippias  tells  Sokratte 

the  meanins  intended.     So  ypofi/xan-  in  that  dialogue  (c.  11,  p.  860  B)  that 

KiiTtpov  (in  the  sentence  before)  means,  he  fixes  his  mind  on  a  part  of  the  tmth, 

comes  nearer  to  a  good  orthographer.  and  omits  to  notice  the  rest. 
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Sokiatds  affirmed  that  '< well-doing"  was  the  noblest  pursuit 
of  man.    "Well-doing"  consisted  in  doing  a  thing  (^^gj^^ji. 
weU,  after  having  learnt  it  and  practised  it,  by  the  reference  of 
rational  and  proper  means :  it  was  altogether  disparate  dntiesoS^ 
from  good  fortune^  or  success  without  rational  scheme  ^^^^2^ 
iknd  preparation.    "  The  best  man  (he  said)  and  the 
most  beloved  by  the  gods  is  he  who  as  a  husbandman  performs 
well  the  duties  of  husbandry — as  a  surgeon,  those  of  medical  art 
— in  political  life,  his  duty  towards  the  commonwealth.    But  the 
man  who  does  nothing  well  is  neither  useful  nor  agreeable  to 
the  gods."  ^    This  is  the  Sokratic  view  of  human  life :  to  look  at 
it  as  an  assemblage  of  realities  and  practical  details — to  translate 
the  large  words .  of.  the  moral  vocabulary  into  those  homely 
particulars  to  which  at  bottom  they  refer — to  take  account  of 
4ict8,  not  of  dispositions  apart  from  act  (in  contradiction  to  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  moral  sympathies),  to  enforce  upon  all 
men  that  what  they  chiefly  required  was  teaching  and  practice  . 
SB  preparations  for  act ;  and  that  therefore  ignorance,  especially 
ignorance  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge,  was  their  capital 
deficiency.    The  religion  of  Sokrat§s,  as  well  as  his  ethics,  had 
i^erence  to  practical  human  ends.    His  mind  had  little  of  that 
transcendentalism  .which  his  scholar  Plato  exhibits  in  such 
abundance. 

It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  Sokrat^  laid  down  a  general 
«thical  theory  which  is  too  narrow,  and  which  states 
a  part  of  the  truth  as  if  it  were  the  whole.    But  as  it  dertyative 
frequently  happens  with  philosophers  who  make  the  J|^JJ2§^ 
like  mistake,  we  find  that  he  did  not  confine  his  were  of 
deductive  reasonings  within  the  limits  of  the  theory,  il!^than 
but  escaped  the  erroneous  consequences  by  a  partial  ^^gg^|™^ 
inconsistency.    For  example,  no  man  ever  insisted 
more  emphatically  than  he  on  the  necessity  of  control  over  the 
passions  and  appetites,  of  enforcing  good  habits,  and  on  the 
value  of  that  state  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  which  such 
a  course  tended  to  form.^    In  truth,  this  is  one  particular  charac- 

1  Xenoph.  Memor.  iiL  9, 14,  Ifi.  necessity  of  practice  or  discipline  is  in- 

aXenoph.  Mem.  ii  S,  89.     Bm  8*  oolcated,  iu.  9,  1.      When  Solcrates 

<p  ai^piftirocf  apcTflu   kiyovra*  raOm  enumerates  the  quaJities  reqnisite  in  a 

-wdvwB  vKovov/Mvof  ci^p^<rti9  lutB-^vtt,  n  good  friend,  it  is  not  merely  superior 

Mcu  i&ffX^T])  ovfoyoiUmf.    Again,  the  knowledge  which  he  talks  of.    He  in- 
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teristic  of  hie  admonitions.  He  exhorted  men  to  limit  fhieir 
external  wants,  to  be  sparing  in  indulgence,  and  to  cultivate,  eren 
in  preference  to  honours  and  advancement,  those  pleasures  which 
would  surely  arise  from  a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  from 
self-examination  and  the  consciousness  of  internal  improvement. 
This  earnest  attention,  in  measuring  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  happiness,  to  the  state  of  the  internal  associations  as  contrasted 
with  the  e£fect  of  external  causes — as  well  as  the  pains  taken  to 
make  it  appear  how  much  the  latter  depend  upon  the  former  for 
their  power  of  conferring  happiness,  and  how  sufficient  is 
moderate  good  fortune  in  respect  to  externals,  provided  the 
internal  man  be  properly  disciplined — in  a  vein  of  thought 
which  pervades  both  Sokrat^  and  Plato,  and  which  passed  fronL 
them,  under  various  modifications,  to  most  of  the  subsequent 
schools  of  ethical  philosophy.  It  is  probable  that  Protagoraa 
or  Prodikus,  training  rich  youth  for  active  life,  without 
altogether  leaving  out  such  internal  element  of  happiness,  would 
yet  dwell  upon  it  less — a  point  of  decided  superiority  in  SokratSsi. 
The  political  opinions  of  Sokrat^  were  much  akin  to  bis 
Political  ^^ical,  and  deserve  especial  notice  as  having  in  jNurt 
opinions  of  contributed  to  his  condemnation  by  the  Dikastery» 
^  ^^  He  thought  that  the  functions  of  government  belonged 
legitimately  to  those  who  knew  best  how  to  exercise  them  for 
the  advantage  of  the  governed.     ''The  legitimate  King  or 

eludes  also  moral  excelleiice,  conti-  your  emotioiiB  and  appetitei.     This- 

nence,  a  seU-Bofficiiig  temper,  nuldness,  merely  eludes  the  objection,  without 

a  mtef  ul  disposition  (c.  ii.  6. 1—5).  saving  the  sufficiency  of  the  general 

Moreover,  Sokratte  laid  it  down  that  doctnne. 
continence  or  self-control  was  the  very        I  cannot  concur  with  Bitter  (Oeech. 

basis  of  virtue— Ti^  eyKparcioy  ap^rrn  der  Philos.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  p.  78)  in  think- 

KfniwHa  0.  6,  41    Also  that  continence  ing  that  Sokrat^s  meant  by  knowledge 

was  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  a  or  witciom,  a  transcendental  attribute, 

man  to  acquire  knowledge  (iv.  6^  10,  above  humanity,  and  such  as  is  pos- 


11).  sessed  only  by  a  god.     This  is  by  na 

Sokratte  here  plahily  treats  cyxpi-   means  consistent  with  that  praoticaL 

Ttiav  (continence  or  self-control)  as  not    conception  of  human  life  and  its  ends,. 


being  a  state  of  the  intellectual  man,  which  stands  so  plainly  marked  in  his 

and  yet  as  being  the  very  basis  of  virttt&  character. 

He,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  have  Why  should  we  think  it  wonderful 

applied  consistentiy  his  general  doc-  that  Sokratds  should  propose  a  de- 

trine,  that  virtue  consisted  in  know-  fective  theory,  which  embraces  only 

ledge,  or  in  the  excellence  of  the  one  side  of  a  large  and  complicated 

intellectual  man,  alone.    Perhaps  he  question?    Considering  that  nis  wa» 

mifht  have  said— Knowledge  alone  the  first  theory  derived  from  data, 

will  be  sofllcient  to  make  yon  virtuous;  really  belonging  to  the  subject*  the 

but  before  you  can  acquire  knowledge,  wonder  is  that  It  was  so  near  an  ap- 

you  must  previously  have  disciplined  proaoh  to  the  troth. 
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Goyeruor  was  uot  the  man  who  held  die  soeptre— nor  tihe  man 
elected  by  some  vulgar  peraons — nor  he  who  had  got  the  post  hj 
lot — nor  he  who  had  thrust  himself  in  by  force  or  by  fraud — 
but  he  alone  who  knew  how  to  govern  weU.''  ^  Just  as  the  pilot 
governed  on  shipboard,  the  surgeon  in  a  sick  man's  house,  the 
trainer  in  a  palaQstrar^-every  one  else  being  eager  to  obey  these 
professional  superiors,  and  even  thanking  and  recompensing 
them  for  their  directions,  simply  because  their  greater  knowledge 
was  an  admitted  fact  It  was  absurd  (Sokratds  used  to  contend) 
to  choose  public  officers  by  lot,  when  no  one  would  trust  himself 
on  shipboiurd  under  the  care  of  a  pilot  selected  by  hazard,'  nor 
would  any  one  pick  out  a  carpenter  or  a  musician  in  like 
manner. 

We  do  not  know  what  provisions  Sokrat^  suggested  for 
applying  his  principle  to  practice — ^for  discovering  who  was  the 
fittest  man  in  point  of  knowledge — or  for  superseding  him  in 
case  of  his  becoming  imfit>  or  in  case  another  fitter  than  he 
should  arise.  The  analogies  of  the  pilot,  the  surgeon,  and 
professional  men  generally,  would  naturally  conduct  him  to 
election  by  the  people,  renewable  after  temporary  periods ;  since 
no  one  of  these  professional  persons,  whatever  may  be  his 
positive  knowledge,  is  ever  trusted  or  obeyed  except  by  the  free 
choice  of  those  who  confide  in  him,  and  who  may  at  any  time 
make  choice  of  another.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  SokratSa 
followed  out  this  part  of  the  analogy.  His  companions  remarked 
to  him  that  his  first-rate  intellectual  ruler  would  be  a  despot, 
who  might)  if  he  pleased,  either  refuse  to  listen  to  good  advice, 
or  even  put  to  death  those  who  gave  it  "  He  will  not  act  thua 
(replied  Sokrat^),  for  if  he  does,  he  will  himself  be  the  greatest 
loser."' 

We  may  notice  in  this  doctrine  of  Sokrat^  the  same  imperfection 
as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  ethical  doctrine :  a  disposition 
to  make  the  intellectual  conditions  of  political  fitness  stand  for 
the  whole.  His  n^;ative  political  doctrine  is  not  to  be  mistaken : 
he  approved  neither  of  democracy  nor  of  oligarchy.  As  he  waa  ) 
not  attached,  either  by  sentiment  or  by  conviction,  to  the  < 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  neither  had  he  the  least  Etympathy 

1  Xen.  Mem.  liL  9, 10, 11.  sxen.   Mem.   lii.   9,  12:  compare 

s  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2, 9.  P]ato,  Gorgjas.  c.  66,  pp.  469,  470. 
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with  oligarchical  usorpen  such  as  the  Four  Hnndred  and  the 
Thirty.  His  positive  ideal  state,  as  far  as  we  can  define  it, 
would  have  been  something  like  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the 
**  Cyropaedia"  of  Xenophon. 

In  describing  the  persevering  activity  of  Sokratds,  as  a 
Long  period  ^^^8^^^  "^^  intellectnal  missionaiy,  we  have  really 
domg  described  his  life ;  for  he  had  no  other  occupation 

Sokratte  ^lu^  ^^^  continual  intercourse  with  the  Athenian 
Sta  ^SStton  P'^^^^  ^^  indiscriminate  conversation,  and  invincible 
«8  a  public  dialectics.  Discharging  fidthfiilly  and  bravely  his 
convener,  ^^^.^^g  ^  g^  hoplite  on  military  service,  but  keeping 
aloof  from  official  duty  in  the  Dikastery,  the  public  assembly, 
or  the  Senate-house,  except  in  that  one  memorable  year  of  the 
battle  of  Arginusffi,  he  incurred  none  of  those  party  animosities 
which  an  active  public  life  at  Athens  often  provoked.  His  life  was 
legally  blameless,  nor  had  he  ever  been  brought  up  before  the 
Dikairtiery  until  his  one  final  trial,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  That  he  stood  conspicuous  before  the  public  eye  in  423 
B.a,  at  the  time  when  the  ^  Clouds"  of  Aristophan^  were  brought 
on  the  stage,  is  certain.  He  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  con- 
spicuous even  earlier ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  allow  him  leiEB  than 
thirty  years  of  public,  notorious,  and  efficacious  discoursing,  down 
to  his  trial  in  399  B.C. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  MelStus,  seconded  by  two  auxiliaries, 
Accuaation  ^^7*^^^  and  Lykon,  presented  against  him,  and  hung 
AgainBt  him  up  in  the  appointed  place  (the  portico  before  the  office 
AnytoB,  ani  of  the  second  or  King  Archon)  an  indictment  against 
Lykon.  j^ij^  ^^.  ^^^  following  terms  : — "  Sokrat^  is  guilty  of 

crime — ^first,  for  not  worshipping  the  gods  whom  the  city  wor- 
ships, but  introducing  new  divinities  of  his  own ;  next,  for 
corrupting  the  youth.    The  penalty  due  is  death." 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  conduct  nor  the  conversation  of 
Sokrat^  had  undergone  any  alteration  for  many  years  past,  since 
the  sameness  of  his  manner  of  talking  is  both  derided  by  his 
enemies  and  confessed  by  himself.  Our  first  sentiment,  therefore 
(apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence),  is  one  of  astonii^- 
ment  that  he  should  have  been  prosecuted,  at  seventy  years  of 
age,  for  persevering  in  an  occupation  which  he  had  publicly 
followed  during  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding.   Xenoph6n, 
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full  of  reverence  for  his  master,  takes  up  the  matter  on  mucb 
higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  feeling  of  indignant 
amazement  that  the  Athenians  could  find  anything  to  condemn 
in  a  man  every  way  so  admirable.    But  whoever  attentively 
considers  the  picture  which  I  have  presented  of  the  purpose,  the 
working,  and  the  extreme  publicity  of  Sokrat&  will 
rather  be  inclined  to  wonder,  not  that  the  indictment  ground  for 
was  presented  at  last,  but  that  some  such  indictment  thaS"hat" 
had  not  been  presented  long  before.    Such  certainly  accusation 

.1       .  .  P  -1    •.      ^1       1  i.  had  >w>t 

IB   the   impression   suggested   by  the   language   of  been 

SokratSs  himself  in  the  "Platonic  Apology".    He  ^^^ 
there  proclaims  emphatically  that,  though  his  present 
accusers  were  men  of  consideration,  it  was  neither  their  enmity 
nor  their  eloquence  which  he  had  now  principally  to  fear,  but 
the  accumulated  force  of  antipathy — ^the  numerous  and  important 
personal  enemies,  each  with  sympathizing  partisans — ^the  long- 
standing and  uncontradicted  calumnies^ — raised   against  him 
throughout  his  cross-examining  career. 
^    In  truth,  the  mission  of  Sokratis,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  could 
/  not  but  prove  eminently  unpopular  and  obnoxious. 
'     To  convince  a  man  that,  of  matters  which  he  felt  nnpopu- 
\    confident  of  knowing,  and  had  never  thought  of  ques-   OTrredb'y 
\  tioning  or  even  of  studying,  he  is  really  profoundly  ^P^^^'-f^^^ 
\gnorant,  insomuch  that  he  cannot  reply  to  a  few 
pertinent  queries  without  involving  himself  in  flagrant  contra- 
dictions, is  an  operation  highly  salutary,  often  necessary,  to  his 
future  improvement,  but  an  operation  of  painful  mental  surgery^ 
in  which,  indeed,  the  temporary  pain  experienced  is  one  of  the 
conditions  almost  indispensable  to  the  future  beneficial  results. 
It  is  one  which  few  men  can  endure  without  hating  the  operator 
at  the  time ;  although,  doubtless,  such  hatred  would  not  only 
disappear,  but  be  exchanged  for  esteem  and  admiration,  if  they 
persevered  imtil  the  fuU  ulterior  consequences  of  the  operation 
develox>ed  themselves.    But  we  know  (from  the  express  statement 

1  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  e.  2^^  p.  18  B ;  c.  rot,  oAX*  i|   r&v  troKkuv  iiafiokii   koX 

16,  p.  28  A.      h  £<  KOX  iv  rois  iynrpovBtv  ^6v<n. 

JAeyov,  ort  iroAXi}  imi.  direx^cia  yiyovt         Hie  expression  rStv  voiJJtiv  in  this 

ical  irp6$  iroAAovs,  tv  lirrt  on  aki\Bi%  last  line  is  not  used  in  its  most  common. 

iariv.     icol  rovr*  iirnv  6  j/id  aipi}<rci,  signification,  but  is  equivalent  to  rov- 

•dbvfp    aXpf^—ov   McAijros,    ovfii   *Aw-  rtAv  tS»  vokiiStv. 
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of  Xenoph6n)  that  many  who  underwent  this  first  pungent  thrusl 
of  his  dialectics  never  came  near  him  again :  he  disregarded  them 
as  laggards,^  but  their  voices  did  not  the  less  count  in  the  hostile 
chorus.  What  made  that  chorus  the  more  formidable  was  the 
high  quality  and  position  of  its  leaders.  For  Sokrat^  himself 
tells  us  that  the  men  whom  he  chiefly  and  expressly  sought  out 
to  cross-examine  were  the  men  of  celebrity  as  statesmen,  rhetors, 
poets,  or  artizans — those  at  once  most  sensitive  to  such  humiliar 
tion,  and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity  effective. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  great  body  of  antipathy,  so  terrible 
It  was  only  ^^^^  ^^^  number  and  constituent  items,  we  shall 
from  the  wonder  only  that  Sokrat^  could  have  gone  on  so  long 
foieration  Standing  in  the  market-^uace  to  aggravate  it^  and  that 
Athenian  ^^^  indictment  of  MelStus  could  have  been  so  long 
democracy  postponed,  since  it  was  just  as  applicable  earlier  as 
tion  Ihat^  ^  later,  and  since  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  people,  as 
Suo^d  to  *^  charges  of  irreligion,  was  a  well-known  fact'  The 
go  on  so  truth  is,  that  as  history  presents  to  us  only  one  man 
^^'  who  ever  devoted  his  life  to  prosecute  this  duly  of  an 

elenctic  or  cross-examining  missionary,  so  there  was  but  one 
city,  in  the  ancient  world  at  least,  wherein  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  prosecute  it  for  twenty-five  years  with  safety  and 
impunity,  and  that  city  was  Athens.  I  have  in  a  previous 
volume  noted  the  respect  for  individual  dissent  of  opinion,  taste, 
and  behaviour,  among  one  another,  which  characterized  the 
Athenian  population,  and  which  FerikMs  puts  in  emphatic  relief 
as  a  part  of  his  funeral  discourse.  It  was  this  established 
liberality  of  the  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens  which  so  long 
protected  the  noble  eccentricity  of  Sokratis  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  numerous  enemies  which  he  provoked.  At  Sparta,  at 
Thebes,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  or  Syracuse,  his  blameless  life  would 
have  been  insufficient  as  a  shield,  and  his  irresistible  dialectic 
power  would  have  caused  him  to  be  only  the  more  speedily 
silenced.  Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  the  human  bosom, 
though  its  growth  or  development  may  be  counteracted  by 
liberalizing  causes.    Of  these,  at  Athens,  the  most  powerful  was 

1  Xen.  Mem.  !▼.  2,  40.   voWol  iiiv  Wpov«  iv6iuCw, 
civ  T&v  ovTw  SiartOtVTUv  virb  Suxparovf      ^  3  Plato,  Butiiy.  c.  2,  p.  8  G.    eiSa>«  on 
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the  democratical  constitution  as  there  worked,  in  combination 
with  diffused  intellectual  and  sssthetical  sensibility,  and  keen 
relish  for  discourse.  Liberty  of  speech  was  consecrated,  in  every 
man's  estimation,  among  the  first  of  privileges ;  every  man  was 
accustomed  to  hear  opinions  opposite  to  lus  own  constantly 
expressed,  and  to  believe  that  others  had  a  right  to  their  opinions 
as  well  as  himsel£  And  though  men  would  not,  as  a  general 
principle,  have  extended  such  toleration  to  religious  subjects,  yet 
the  established  habit  in  reference  to  other  matters  greatly  in- 
fluenced their  practice,  and  rendered  them  more  averse  to  any 
positive  severity  against  avowed  dissenters  from  the  received  reli- 
gious belief.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  at  Athens  both  a  keener 
intellectual  stimulus,  and  greater  freedom  as  well  of  thought  as  of 
speech,  than  in  any  other  city  of  Greece.  The  long  toleration  of 
Sokrat^  is  one  example  of  this  general  fact,  while  his  trial  proves 
little,  and  his  execution  nothing,  against  it,  as  will  presently  appear. 

There  must,  doubtless,  have  been  particular  circumstances,  of 
which  we  are  scarcely  at  all  informed,  which  induced  Particular 
his  accusers  to  prefer  their  indictment  at  the  actual  ^"™" 
moment,  in  spite  of  the  advanced  age  of  Sokrat^s.         which 

In  the  first  place,  Anytus,  one  of  the  accusers  of  theteSSof 
SokratSs,  appears  to  have  become  incensed  against  Sokratte. 
him  on  private  grounds.    The  son  of  Anytus  had  manifested 
interest  in  his  conversation ;  and  Sokrat§s,  observing  prf^ate 
in  the  young  man  intellectual  impulse  and  promise,  5?®°^  0' 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  father  from  bringing  him 
up  to  his  own  trade  of  a  leather-seller.^    It  was  in  this  general 
way  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  antipathy  against  Sokratis 
was  excited,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  "  Platonic  Apology". 
The  young  men  were  those  to  whom  he  chiefly  addressed  himself, 
and  who,  keenly  relishing  his  conversation,  often  carried  home 
new  ideas,  which  displeased  their  fathers ; '  hence  the  general 

1  See  Xenoph.  ApoL  Bok.  8.  80,  80.  interesfchig  anecdote  appean,  iUnstrat- 

This  little  piece  bears  a  Tery  erroneous  ing  what  was  often  meant  by  a  father 

tl^e,  and  may  possibly  not  be  the  com-  when  he  accused  SokratOs,  or  one  of 

position  of  Xenoph6n,  as  the  oommen-  the  Sophists,  of  "  eorrupHng  hu  «on"; 

tators  generally  a£Brm ;  but  it  has  also  the  extreme  vengeance  which  he 

every  appearance  of  being  a  work  of  thought   himself    entitled    to    take 

the£im£  ^  (CyTOp»d.iil.l.U.88,40).     _•      ^^ 

s  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  10,  p.  28  C ;  c.        The    Armenian   prince,    with   his 

er,  p.  37  B.  newly-married  youthful  son  Tigranes, 

.  &  the  CyropsBdia  of  XenophOn,  aa  an  represented  as  couTeraing   with 
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charge  against  Sokratfo  of  comxpting  the  youth*    Now,  thi» 

circumstance  had  recently  happened  in  the  peculiar  case  of 

Anytus,  a  rich  tradesman,  a  leading  man  in  politics,  and  just 

now  of  peculiar  influence  in  the  city,  because  he  had  been  one  of 

the  leading  fellow-labourers  with  Thi-asybulus  in  the  expulsion 

of  the  Thirty,  manifestmg  an  energetic  and  meritorious  patriotism. 

He  (like  Thrasybulus  and  many  others)  had  sustained  great  loss 

of  property  ^  durmg  the  oligarchical  dominion ;  which,  perhaps^ 

/made  him  the  more  strenuous  in  requiring  that  his  son  should 

I  pursue  trade  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  restore   the  family 

\  fortunes.    He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  all 

Caching  which  went  beyond  the  narrowest  practicality  ^hating 

alike  Sokrat^  and  the  Sophists.' 

While  we  can  thus  point  out  a  recent  occurrence,  which  had 
Unpopu-  brought  one  of  the  most  ascendant  politicians  in  the 
city  into- special  exasperation  against  SokratSs,  another 
circumstance  which  weighed  him  down  was  his  past 
connexion  with  the  deceased  Kritias  and  Alkibiad^ 
Of  these  two  men,  the  latter,  though  he  had  some 
great  admirers,  was  on  the  whole  odious  ;  still  more 
irom  his  private  insolence  and  enormities  than  from  his  public 

give  your  father,  ngranea.**  Compare 
a  similar  train  of  thought,  CyiopsBa,  ▼. 
6.28. 

As  marital  jealousy  wu  held,  both 
by  Attic  law  and  opinion,  to  be  entitled 
to  the  gratification  ox  its  extreme 
▼indictive  impulse,  so  the  same  right 
is  here  claimed  by  analogy  for  oatemal 
jealovisy,  even  to  the  destrucdon  of  a 
man  of  exemplary  character.  The 
▼ery  stron|g  sympathy  expressed  with 
ofiFended  jealousy  is  a  circumstance 
deserving  notice,  and  suggesting  mu<^ 
reflection.  And  if  we  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  case  to  real  life  at  Athens, 
we  shall  comprehend  how  it  was  that 
Anytus  and  other  fathers  became  so 
incensed  against  Sokratte  and  the 
Sophists  of  influence  and  ascendency. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  youth  became 
intensely  attached  to  their  conversa- 
tion and  society  would  be  often  suffi- 
cient to  raise  bitter  resentment,  and 
was  called  by  the  name  corruption. 

1  Isokrat  Or.  xviii.  cont.  Kallimach. 
8.80. 


£2^' 

arising  to 

Sokrat6s 

from  his 

connexion 

with 

Kritias  and 

Alkibiadds. 


Cyrus,  who  asks  the  latter—"  What  is 
become  of  that  man^  the  Sophist,  who 
used  to  be  always  m  your  company, 
and  to  whom  you  were  so  much 
.attached  ?  "  —  "  My  father  put  him 
to  death."— *' For  what  offence?" — 
"  JJflrming  that  he  corrupted  me  :  though 
t/M  ma.n  v>a$  of  auch  an  admiraJbU 
character^  that  even  when  he  wa«  dying 
he  caUed  me,  and  wid,  *  Be  not  angry 
wth  your  faiher  for  killing  me,  for  he  does 
it  from  no  hctd  intention,  but  from 
ignorance ;  and  sins  committed  from 
ignorance  ought  to  be  reckoned  as 
involuntary '."—"  Alas  1  poor  manl" 
exclaimed  Cyrus.— The  father  himself 
then  spoke  as  follows :— *'  Cyrus,  you 
know  that  a  husband  puts  to  death 
any  other  man  whom  ne  finds  con- 
versing with  (and  corruptinK)  his  wife. 
It  IS  not  t^t  he  corrupts  her  under- 
standing, but  that  he  robs  the  husband 
of  her  affection,  and  therefore  the 
latter  deals  with  him  as  an  enemy. 
Just  eo  did  I  hate  this  Sophist,  because  hs 
made  my  son  admire  him  more  than  m<." 
"  By  the  gods,"  replied  Cyrus,  "  I  think 
you  have  yielded  only  to  human  frailty 
(avtfpwviva  fiot  Jo<cci$  «fiapTf ly).      For- 
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treason  as  an  exile.  But  the  name  of  Eritdas  was  detested,  and 
deservedly  detested,  beyond  that  of  any  other  man  in  Athenian 
history,  as  the  chief  director  of  the  unmeasured  spoliation  and 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Thirty.  That  Sokrat^  had  educated 
both  Kritias  and  Alkibiad^  was  affirmed  by  the  accusers,  and 
seemingly  believed  by  the  general  public,  both  at  the  time  and 
afterwards.^  That  both  of  them  had  been  among  those  who  con- 
versed with  him,  when  young  men,  is  an  unquestionable  fact ;  to 
what  extent,  or  down  to  what  period,  the  conversation  was  carried, 
we  cannot  distinctly  ascertain.  Xenoph6n  affirms  that  both  of 
them  frequented  his  society  when  young,  to  catch  fi:om  him  an 
ai^^umentative  iacility  which  might  be  serviceable  to  their  politi- 
cal ambition ;  that  he  curbed  their  violent  and  licentious  propen- 
sities so  long  as  they  continued  to  come  to  him ;  that  both  of  them 
manifested  a  respectful  obedience  to  him,  which  seemed  in  little 
consonance  with  their  natural  tempers ;  but  that  they  soon  quitted 
him,  weary  of  such  restraint,  after  having  acquired  as  much  as 
they  thought  convenient  of  his  peculiar  accomplishment.  The 
writings  of  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  impress  us  with  the  idea  that 
the  association  of  both  of  them,  with  Sokratis  must  have  been 
more  continued  and  intimate ;  for  both  of  them  are  made  to  take 
great  part  in  the  Platonic  dialogues;  while  the  attachment  of 
Sokrates  to  Alkibiades  is  represented  as  stronger  than  that  which 
he  ever  felt  towards  any  other  man — a  fact  not  difficult  to  explain, 
since  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his  ungovernable  dispositions, 
was  distinguished  in  his  youth  not  less  for  capacity  and  forward 
impulse  tfim  for  beauty— and  since  youthful  male  beauty  fired 
the  imagination  of  Qreeks,  especially  that  of  Sokrat^  more  than 
the  charms  of  women.'  From  the  year  420  B.a,  in  which  the 
activity  of  Alkibiades  as  a  political  leader  commenced,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  seen  much  of  Sokratis,  and  after  the 
year  415  b.c.  the  <  fact  is  impossible,  since  in  that  year  he  became 
a  permanent  exile,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year  407  B.a  At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  Sokrates,  there- 
'  fore,  his  connexion  with  Alkibiad^  must  at  least  have  been  a  fact 
long  past  and  gone.    Bespecting  Kritias  we  make  out  less.    As 

iJEschinte  contra    Timaich.  cap.  L  2,  21.             _ 

84,  p.  74.     tfuli  XuKparn  rhv  trwlMr'  >  See  Plato  (Channidte,  c.  8,  p.  164 

tJiv   avcjcr«(Var«,    Sn   KpiTtav    <<^di^  0 ;  Lysis,  c.  2,  p.  804  B ;  Protagoras, 

wtvaiUvKut,    Ac.     Xenoph.    Memor.  c.  1,  p.  809  A),  &0. 
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he  was  a  kinsman  of  Plato  (one  of  the  well-known  companions  of 
Sokrat^  and  present  at  his  trial),  and  himself  an  accomplished 
and  literary  man^  his  association  with  Sokrat^  may  have  con- 
tinued longer ;  at  least  a  colour  was  given  for  so  asserting.  Though 
the  supposition  that  any  of  the  vices  either  of  Eritias  or  Alkibiad^ 
were  encouraged,  or  even  tolerated,  by  SokratSs,  can  have  arisen 
in  none  but  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  minds,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  supposition  was  entertained,  and  that  it  placed  him 
before  the  public  in  an  altered  position  after  the  enormities  of  the 
Thirty.  Anytus,  incensed  with  him  already  on  the  subject  of  his 
son,  would  be  doubly  incensed  against  him  as  the  reputed  tutor 
of  Eriljas. 

Of  Melltus,  the  primary,  though  not  the  most  important, 
Enmity  of  accuser,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  poet ;  of  Lykon, 
wd^ton  ^^^  ^®  ^'^^  ^  rhetor.  Both  these  classes  had  been 
to  Sokratte.  alienated  by  the  cross-examining  dialectics  to  which 
many  of  their  number  had  been  exposed  by  Sokratds.  They  were 
the  last  men  to  bear  such  an  exposure  with  patience ;  while  their 
enmity,  taken  as  a  class  rarely  unanimous,  was  truly  formidable 
when  it  bore  upon  any  single  individual 

We  know  nothing  of  the  speeches  of  either  of  the  accusers 
Indictment  before  the  Dikastery,  except  what  can  be  picked  out 
-inwindfl  fpQjj^  ^^^  remarks  in  Xenoph6n  and  the  defence  of 
agMwe»-  Plato.^  Of  the  three  counts  of  the  indictment,  the 
"  aonds  "  second  was  the  easiest  for  them  to  support,  on  plausible 
phanSlto  grounds.  That  Sokrat^  was  a  religious  innovator 
creatiog  would  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  peculiar  divine 
^inst^  6^  of  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  freely  and  publicly, 
Sokiatds.  and  which  visited  no  one  except  himself.  Accordingly, 
in  the  ''Platonic  Defence,"  he  never  really  replies  to  the  second 
charge.  He  questions  Meldtus  before  the  Dikastery,  and  the 
latter  is  represented  as  answering,  that  he  meant  to  accuse 
Sokrat^  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  at  all ;'  to  which  imputed 

1  The  Sophist   Polykratto.  a  few  however,  that  the  harangoe  was  only 

years  after  the  death  of  SokratSs,  a  rhetorical  exerdse,  ana,  in  his  Judg- 

chose  the  aocnsation  against  him  as  ment,  not  a  good  one.    See  Qointuian, 

a  theme  for  composing  an  harangue,  L  O.  ii.  17,  4 ;  iii  1, 11 ;  and  isokratte. 

which  QuintUian  appears  to  have  pe-  Bnsiris.  s.  4.    The  Axgument  preflzed 

msed,  accepting  it  as  the  real  discourse  to  this  last  oration  is  niU  of  errors, 
pronounced  in  court  by  one  of  the        >  Plato,  Apologia  Sokratis,  c.  14,  p. 

accusers.    It  is  plain  from  Isokratto,  26  C. 
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disbelief  Sokratis  answers  with  an  emphatic  negative.  In  support 
of  the  first  count)  however — ^the  charge  of  general  disbelief  in  the 
gods  recognized  by  the  city — ^nothing  in  his  conduct  could  be 
cited  ;  for  he  was  exact  in  his  legal  worship  like  other  citizens — 
and  even  more  than  others,  if  Xenophdn  is  correct^  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  old  calumnies  of  the  Aristophanic  "  Clouds"  were 
revived,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  witty  drama,  together  with 
similar  efforts  of  Eupolis  and  others,  perhaps  hardly  less  witty, 
was  still  enduring — a  striking  proof  that  these  comedians  were  no 
impotent  libellers.  Sokrat^s  manifests  greater  apprehension  of 
the  effect  of  the  ancient  impressions  than  of  the  speeches  which 
had  been  just  delivered  against  him.  But  these  latter  speeches 
would  of  course  tell,  by  refreshing  the  sentiments  of  the  past,  and 
reviving  the  Aristophanic  picture  of  Sokratis  as  a  speculator  on 
physics  as  well  as  a  rhetorical  teacher  for  pleading,  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.'  Sokratfis  in  the  "Platonic 
Defence"  appeals  to  the  number  of  persons  who  had  listened  to 
his  conversation,  whether  any  of  them  had  ever  heard  him  say 
one  word  on  the  subject  of  physical  studies ;'  while  Xenophdn 
goes  further,  and  represents  him  as  having  positively  discoun- 
tenanced them,  on  the  ground  of  impiety.^ 

As  there  were  three  distinct  accusers  to  speak  against  SokratSs, 
80  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  concert    .        ^ 
beforehand  on  what  topics  each  should  insist — Mel^tus  of  comip. 
undertaking  that  which  related  to  religion,  while  ^wng 
Anytus  and   Lykon  would  dwell  on   the  political   ™q§*^^ 
grounds  of  attack.  In  the  "Platonic  Apol<^,"Sokrat&  poUttcal 
comments  emphatically  on  the  allegations  of  MelStus,   fi^'"*^ 
questions  him  publicly  before  the  Dikasts,  and  criticises  his  replies. 
He  makes  little  allusion  to  Anytus,  or  to  anything  except  what  is 
formally  embodied  in  the  indictment ;  and  treats  the  last  count, 
the  charge  of  corrupting  youth,  in  connexion  with  the  first,  as  if 
the  corruption  alleged  consisted  in  irreligious  teaching.     But 
Xenophdn  intimates  that  the  accusers,  in  enforcing  this  allegation 
of  pernicious  teaching,  went  into  other  matters  quite  distinct 
&om  the  religious  tenets  of  Sokrat^  and  denounced  him  as  having 
taught  them  lawlessness  and  disrespect,  as  well  towards  their 

1  Xen.  Mem.  L  2, 64 ;  L  8,  L  >  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3,  p.  19  C. 

3  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  8,  p.  19  B.  «  Xen.  Mem.  i  1, 18. 
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parents  as  towards  their  country.  We  find  mention  made  in 
Xenophdn  of  accnsatory  grounds  similar  to  those  in  the  '*  Clouds  " 
— similar  also  to  those  which  modem  authors  usually  advance 
against  the  Sopliist& 

Sokrat^  (said  Anytus  and  the  other  accusers)  taught  young 
men  to  despise  the  existing  political  constitution,  by  remarking 
that  the  Athenian  practice  of  naming  Archons  by  lot  was  silly^ 
and  that  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  choose  in  this  way  a  pilot  or 
a  carpenter — ^though  the  mischief  there  arising  from  bad  qualifi- 
cation was  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  Archons.^  Such  teach- 
ing (it  was  urged)  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  respect 
for  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  rendered  them  violent  and 
licentious.  As  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  had  worked,  his 
two  pupils,  Ejritias  and  Alkibiadls,  might  be  cited,  both  formed 
in  his  school :  one,  the  most  violent  and  rapacious  of  the  Thirty 
recent  oligarchs ;  the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the  democracy  by  his 
outrageous  insolence  and  licentiousness ;'  both  of  them  authors 
of  ruinous  mischief  to  the  city. 

Moreover,  the  youth  learnt  from  him  conceit  of  their  own 
superior  wisdom,  and  the  habit  of  insulting  their  fitthers  as  well 
as  of  slighting  their  other  kinsmen.  Sokrat^  told  them  (it  was 
urged)  that  even  their  fathers,  in  case  of  madness,  might  be  law- 
fully put  under  restraint,  and  that  when  a  man  needed  service> 
those  whom  he  had  to  look  to  were  not  his  kinsmen  as  such,  but 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  render  it :  thus,  if  he  was  sick,  he 
must  consult  a  surgeon— if  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with  such  a  situation.  Between  friends  also^ 
mere  good  feeling  and  affection  were  of  little  use :  the  important 
circumstance  was,  that  they  should  acquire  the  capacity  of 
rendering  mutual  service  to  each  other.  No  one  was  worthy  of 
esteem  except  the  man  who  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done, 
and  could  explam  it  to  others :  which  meant  (urged  the  accuser) 
that  SokratSs  was  not  only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  t&e  only  person 
capable  of  making  his  pupils  wise ;  other  advisers  being  worth- 
less compared  with  him.' 

He  was  in  the  habit  too  (the  accusation  proceeded)  of  citing  the 
worst  passages  out  of  distinguished  poets,  and  of  perverting  them 
to  the  mischievous  purpose  of  spoiling  the  dispositions  of  youth, 
1  Xen.  Mem.  L  2, 0.       s  Xen.  Mem.  1.  2. 12.       3  Xen.  Mem.  L  2,  49—68. 
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planting  in  them  criminal  and  despotic  tendencies.  Thus  he 
quoted  a  line  of  Hesiod — "No  work  is  disgraceful;  pgryergion 
but  indolence  is  disgraceful "  :  explaining  it  to  mean,  of  the  poets 
that  a  man  might  without  scruple  do  any  sort  of  work,  ax^iat 
hase  or  unjust  as  it  might  be,  for  the  sake  of  profit  ***™' 
Next,  Sokrat^  was  particularly  fond  of  quoting  those  lines  of 
Homer  (in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad)  wherein  Odysseus  is 
described  as  bringing  back  the  Greeks,  who  had  just  dispersed 
from  the  public  agora,  in  compliance  with  the  exhortation  of 
Agamemndn,  and  were  hastening  to  their  ships.  Odysseus 
caresses  and  flatters  the  chiefs,  while  he  chides  and  even  strikes 
the  common  men ;  though  both  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
guilty  of  the  same  fault — ^if  fault  it  was,  to  obey  what  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  himself  j ust  suggested.  Sokrat^  interpreted 
this  passage  (the  accuser  affirmed)  as  if  Homer  praised  the  appli- 
cation of  stripes  to  poor  men  and  the  common  people.^ 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  accuser  to  find  matter  for 
inculpation  of  Sokrat^  by  partial  citations  from  his 
continual  discourses,  given  without  the  context  or  xenSi^n ' 
explanations  which  had  accompanied  them— by  bold  upon  these 
invention,  where  even  this  partial  basis  was  wanting 
— sometimes  also  by  taking  up  real  error,  since  no  man  who  is 
continually  talking,  especially  extempore,  can  always  talk  cor- 
rectly. Few  teachers  would  escape,  if  penal  sentences  were  per- 
mitted to  tell  against  them,  founded  upon  evidence  such  as  ihia. 
Xenophdn,  in  noticing  the  imputations,  comments  upon  them  all, 
denies  some,  and  explains  others.  As  to  the  passages  out  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  he  affirms  that  SokratSs  drew  from  them 
inferences  quite  contrary  to  those  alleged ; '  which  latter  seem 
indeed  altogether  unreasonable,  invented  to  call  forth  the  deep- 
seated  democratical  sentiment  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  accuser 
had  laid  his  preliminary  ground  by  connecting  Sokratfis  with 
Eritias  and  Alkibiad^  That  Sokrat^  improperly  depreciated 
either  filial  duty  or  the  domestic  affections  is  in  like  manner 
highly  improbable.  We  may  much  more  reasonably  believe  the 
assertion  of  Xenoph6n,  who  represents  him  to  have  exhorted  the 
hearer  "to  make  himself  as  wise,  and  as  capable  of  rendering 
service,  as  possible ;  so  that,  when  he  wished  to  acquire  esteem 
1  Xen.  Mem.  f.  2,  66-59.         t  Xen.  Mem.  L  2,  69. 
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from  father  or  b2X)ther  or  friend,  he  might  not  sit  still  in  reliance 
on  the  simple  fieuit  of  relationship,  but  might  earn  such  feeling  by 
doing  them  positive  good".^  To  tell  a  young  man  that  mere 
good  feeling  would  be  totally  insufficient,  unless  he  were  pre- 
pared and  competent  to  carry  it  into  action,  is  a  lesson  which 
few  parents  would  wish  to  discourage.  Nor  would  any  generous 
parent  make  it  a  crime  against  the  teaching  of  Sokrat^,  that  it 
rendered  his  son  wiser  than  himself— which  probably  it  would 
do.  To  restrict  the  range  of  teaching  for  a  young  man,  because 
it  may  make  him  think  himself  wiser  than  his  father,  is  only 
one  of  the  thousand  shapes  in  which  the  pleading  of  ignorance 
against  knowledge  was  then,  and  still  continues  occasionally  to 
be,  presented. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  attacks  of  Anytus 
bear  upon  the  vulnerable  side  of  the  Sokratic  general 
touch  upon  theory  of  Ethics,  according  to  which  virtue  was 
Sve  point  asserted  to  depend  upon  knowledge.  I  have  already 
&)im?ti  remarked  that  this  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth ; 
Ethical  a  certain  state  of  the  affections  and  dispositions  being 
theory.  ^^^  j^^g  indispensable,  as  conditions  of  virtue,  than  a 

certain  state  of  the  intelligence.  An  enemy,  therefore,  had  some 
pretence  for  making  it  appear  that  Sokratis,  stating  a  part  of  the 
truth  as  the  whole,  denied  or  degraded  all  that  remained.  But 
though  this  would  be  a  criticism  not  entirely  unfounded  against 
his  general  theory,  it  would  not  hold  against  his  precepts  or 
practical  teaching,  as  we  find  them  in  Xenophdn ;  for  these  (as  I 
have  remarked)  reach  much  wider  than  his  general  theory,  and 
inculcate  the  cultivation  of  habits  and  dispositions  not  less 
strenuously  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  censures  affirmed  to  have  been  cast  by  Sokratis  against 
the  choice  of  Archons  by  lot  at  Athens  are  not  denied 
ticaistric-  by  Xenoph6n.  The  accuser  urged  that  "by  such 
*"'*"•  censures  Sokratfe  excited  the  young  men  to  despise 

the  established  constitution,  and  to  become  lawless  and  violent 
in  their  conduct".'    This  is  just  the  same  pretence,  of  tendency 

1  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  56.    xal  vapf  tcaAei  tlvtu  iriorevuv  afidkjgf  oAAa  ireiparai,  i^* 

iiriit€K«l(rO<u  rov  Mf  ^povtfuaTarov  Mlvtu  &v  a»  /SovAi^rai  rifM(r0ai,  roiJroif  M^tfAi- 

KoX  wi^fXt|Awraroy,  oiruf,  iav  re  vvb  irar-  iios  elvai. 

pbs  iav  re  vir&  d5eA0ov  iav  n  vir  oAAov  ^  Xen.  Mem.  L  2,  0.    roin  ik  roioi;- 

TtK^f  /SovAi^rai  TiitMrdcLu,  fi^  ry  ouctloi  tov9    Xoyovs    iiroipciy    i^    rove    viovi 
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to  bring  the  government  into  hatred  and  contempt,  on  which  in 
former  days  prosecutions  for  public  libel  were  instituted  against 
writers  in  England,  and  on  which  they  still  continued  to  be 
abundantly  instituted  in  France,  under  tiie  first  President  of  the 
Bepublic  (I860).  There  can  hsunlly  be  a  more  serious  political 
mischief  than  such  confusion  of  the  disapproying  critic  with  a 
conspirator,  and  such  imposition  of  silence  upon  dissentient 
minorities.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  case  in  which  such  an 
imputation  was  more  destitute  of  colour  than  that  of  SokratSs, 
who  appealed  always  to  men's  reason  and  very  little  to  their 
feelings — so  little,  indeed,  that  modern  authors  make  his  coldness 
a  matter  of  chaise  against  him — ^who  never  omitted  to  inculcate 
rigid  observance  of  the  law,  and  set  the  example  of  such  obser- 
vance himself.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  sentiments  about 
democracy,  he  always  obeyed  the  democratical  government ; 
nor  is  there  any  pretence  for  charging  him  with  particii)a- 
tion  in  oligarchical  schemes.  It  was  the  Thirty  who  for  the 
first  time  in  his  long  life  interdicted  his  teaching  altogether, 
and  were  on  the  point  almost  of  taking  his  life,  while  his 
intimate  friend  Chsrephon  was  actually  in  exile  with  the 
democrats.^ 

Xenophdn  lays  great  emphasis  on  two  points,  when  defending 
Sokrat^  against  his  accusers.  First,  Sokrat^  was  in  his  own 
conduct  virtuous,  self-denying,  and  strict  in  obedience  to  the  law. 
Next,  he  accustomed  his  hearers  to  hear  nothing  except  appeals 
to  their  reason,  and  impressed  on  them  obedience  only  to  their 
rational  convictions.  That  such  a  man,  with  so  great  a  weight  of 
presumption  in  his  favour,  should  be  tried  and  found  guilty  as  a 
corrupter  of  youth— the  most  undefined  of  all  imaginable  charges 
— ^is  a  grave  and  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet 
when  we  see  upon  what  light  evidence  modem  authors  are 
willing  to  admit  the  same  charge  against  the  Sophists,  we  have 
no  right  to  wonder  that  the  Athenians — ^when  addressed,  not 
through  that  calm  reason  to  which  Sokrates  appealed,  but  through 
all  their  antipathies,  religious  as  well  as  political,  public  as  well 
as  private — were  exasperated  into  dealing  with  him  as  the  type 
and  precursor  of  Kritias  and  Alkibiad^ 

Kara^povtiv  t^«  KoBtirmmis  voXtrtios,  ^  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  6,  p.  21  A  ; 
Koi  iroiciv  /3iatov«.  0.  20,  p.  82  B ;  Xen.  Mem.  L  2,  31. 
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After  all,  the  exasperation,  and  the  oonsequent  yerdict  of 
The  ▼erdict  ^^^^^>  ^««  ^o^  wholly  the  fiwdt  of  the  Dikasta,  nor 
a«j^M*  wholly  brought  about  by  his  accusers  and  his  name- 
was  rous  private  enemies.    No  such  verdict  would  have 

nporfhhn  ^^®®^  P'^^  unless  by  what  we  must  call  the  consent 
partly  by  and  concurrence  of  Sokrat^  himself.  This  is  one  of 
concur-  the  most  important  facts  of  the  case,  in  reference  both 
""*'••  to  himself  and  to  the  Athenians. 

We  learn  from  his  own  statement  in  the  <'  Platonic  Defence," 
g,Q^  that  the  verdict  of  Guilty  was  only  pronounced  by  a 

majority  majority  of  five  or  six,  amidst  a  body  so  numerous  as 
he  waa  an  Athenian  Dikastery — probably  667  in  total  num- 

condemned,  -^^i  jf  ^  confused  statement  in  Diogen^  Laertius  can 
be  trusted.  Now  any  one  who  reads  that  defence,  and  considers 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Dikasts,  will  see  that  its  tenor  is  such  as  must 
have  turned  a  much  greater  number  of  votes  than  six  against 
him.  And  we  are  informed  by  the  distinct  testimony  of 
Xenophdn  *  that  ^kratls  approached  his  trial  with  the  feelings 
of  one  who  hardly  wished  to  be  acquitted.  He  took  no  thought 
whatever  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence;  and  when  his  friend 
Hermogen^  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  serious  consequences 
of  such  an  omission,  he  replied,  first,  that  the  just  and  blameless 
life  which  he  was  conscious  of  having  passed  was  the  best  of  all 
preparations  for  defence;  next^  that  having  once  b^;un  to 
meditate  on  what  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  say,  the  divine 
sign  had  interposed  to  forbid  him  from  proceeding.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  gods  should  deem  it  better 
for  him  to  die  now  than  to  live  longer.  He  had  hitherto  lived 
in  perfect  satisfeustion,  with  a  consciousness  of  progressive  moral 
improvement^  and  with  esteem,  marked  and  unabated,  from  his 

1  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  26,  p.  96  ▲ ;  Bnt  as  the  number  281  seems  predae. 

IMog.  LaSrt   U.   44.     IHogenAs  says  and  is  not  in  itself  nntrastworthy,  some 

that  he  was  condemned  by  281  ^^oi?  commentators  construe  it,  though  the 

irXeioo-i  r&v  diroXvoi^cruy.    if  Diogenfis  words  as  they  now  stand  are  perplez- 

meant  to  assert  that  the  verdict  was  ing,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  majority. 

t^nw%A  >iv  &  •«yi«/vr4.Hf  nf  SRI  aboTe  the  Since  <^e  **  PliLtonIn  Annlnirv  "  n«»«I- 


found  by  a  nuijority  of  281  above  the  Since  the  "Platonic  Apology"  proves 

acqoitting  Totes,  this  would  be  contra-  that  it  was  a  majority  of  ?Te  or  six, 

Scted  by  the  "  Platonic  Apology,"  the  minority  would  consequently  be 

which  assures  us  beyond  any  doubt  276.  and  the  total  657. 
that  the  majority  was  not  greater  than        a  Xen.  Mem.  i?.  8,  4  $eq.    He  leamt 

flTe  or  six,  so  that  the  turning  of  three  the  fact  from  Hermogen&,  who  heard 

votes  would  have  altered  the  verdict,  it  from  Sokratte  himself. 
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friends.  If  his  life  were  prolonged,  old  age  would  soon  over- 
power him  ;  he  wonld  lose  in  part  his  sights  his  hearing,  or  his 
intelligence ;  and  life  with  snch  abated  efficacy  and  dignity  would 
1)6  intolerable  to  him.  Whereas,  if  he  were  condemned  now,  he 
should  be  condenmed  unjustly,  which  would  be  a  great  disgrace 
to  his  judges,  but  none  to  him ;  nay,  it  would  even  procure  for 
him  increase  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  a  more  willing 
acknowledgment  from  every  one  that  he  had  been  both  a  just 
man  and  an  improving  preceptor.^ 

These  words,  spoken  before  his  trial,  intimate  a  state  of  belief 
which  explains  the  tenor  of  the  defence,  and  formed  sokratte 
one  essential  condition  of  the  final  result.  They  ^^^ 
-proved  that  SokratSs  not  only  cared  little  for  being  like  one 
acqnitted,  but  even  thought  that  the  approaching  ^tobe^^ 
trial  was  marked  out  by  the  gods  as  the  term  of  hiB  wq^utted. 
life,  and  that  there  were  good  reasons  why  he  should  prefer  such 
^  consummation  as  best  for  himself.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
he  should  entertain  that  opinion,  when  we  recollect  the  entire 
-ascendency  within  him  of  strong  internal  conscience  and  intelli- 
:gent  reflection,  buHt  upon  an  originally  fearless  temperament, 
■and  silencing  what  Plato*  calls  ^*the  child  within  us,  who 
trembles  before  death"— his  great  love  of  colloquial  influence, 
and  incapacity  of  living  without  it — ^his  old  age,  now  seventy 
years,  rendering  it  impossible  that  such  influence  could  much 
longer  continue — and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him,  by  now 
towering  above  ordinary  men  under  the  like  circumstances,  to 
read  an  impressive  lesson,  as  well  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
reputation  yet  more  exalted  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
acquired.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Sokratfo  came  to 
his  trial,  and  undertook  his  unpremeditated  defence,  the  sub- 
:8tance  of  which  we  now  read  in  the  "Platonic  Apology".  His 
calculations,  alike  high-minded  and  well-balanced,  were  com- 
pletely realized.  Had  he  been  acquitted  after  such  a  defence,  it 
would  have  been  not  only  a  triumph  over  his  personal  enemies, 
"but  would  have  been  a  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
the  popular  Dikastery  to  his  teaching — ^which,  indeed,  had  been 

1  Xm.  Mem.  !▼.  8,  9, 10.  voidtvra  ^o/Setrot.    rovrw  o9w  wipwfMtfa 

*  Plato,  Phndon,  e.  60,  p^  77  B.  AXk'    wtWttv  f&)^  dcdt^vw  ihp  0a»arow,  mvwtp 
Sowf  Ifi  t»v  Kol  iv  ^luv  vote,  ivrts  rA    tA  liopfioAif iscca. 
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enforced  by  Anytus  ^  in  hk  accusing  argument)  in  reference  to 
acquittal  generidly,  even  before  he  heard  the  defence ;  whereas 
his  condemnation,  and  the  feelings  with  which  he  met  it^  have 
shed  double  and  triple  lustre  over  his  whole  life  and  character. 

Prefaced  by  this  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  Sokrat^  the 
^^  "  Platonic  Defence  "  becomes  not  merely  sublime  and 

"Platonic  impressive,  but  also  the  manifestation  of  a  rational 
^^^  '  and  consiBtent  purpose.  It  does  indeed  include  a 
vindication  of  himself  against  two  out  of  the  three  counts  of  the 
indictment — against  the  charge  of  not  believing  in  the  recognized 
gods  of  Athens,  and  that  of  corrupting  the  youth :  respecting  the 
second  of  the  three,  whereby  he  was  chai^ged  with  religious  inno- 
vation, he  says  little  or  nothing.  But  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  speech  of  one  standing  on  his  trial,  with  the  written  indict^ 
ment  concluding,  <*  Penalty,  Death,"  hanging  up  in  open  court 
before  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  emphatic  lesson  to  the 
hearers,  embodied  in  the  frank  outpouring  of  a  fearless  and  self- 
confiding  conscience.  It  is  undertaken,  from  the  b^;inning, 
because  the  law  commands  ;  with  a  &int  wish,  and  even  not  an 
unqualified  wish, — ^but  no  hope, — ^that  it  may  succeed.'  Sokratis 
first  replies  to  the  standing  antipathies  against  him  without, 
arising  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom  his  cross-examining 
Elenchus  had  aroused  against  him,  and  from  those  false  reports 
which  the  Aristophanic  "Clouds"  had  contributed  so  much  to 
circulate.  In  accounting  for  the  rise  of  these  antipathies,  he 
impresses  upon  the  Dikasts  the  divine  mission  under  which  he 
was  acting,  not  without  considerable  doubts  whether  they  will 
believe  him  to  be  in  earnest,'  and  gives  that  interesting  exposi- 
sion  of  his  intellectual  campaign  against  ''the  conceit  of  know- 
ledge without  the  reality,"  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  He 
then  goes  into  the  indictment,  questions  MelStus  in  open  courts 
and  dissects  his  answers.  Having  rebutted  the  charge  of  irreligion^ 
he  reverts  again  to  the  imperative  mandate  of  the  gods  under 

1  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29  C.  vriov  xai  airoXoviiTtfoy. 

s  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  2,  p.  19  A.        s  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  6,  p.  20  D. 

fiovkaiiLiiv  uAv  aiv  w  tovto  ovrw  Y«W-  leal  Imaf  ^y  od|»  rio-lv^dfiMy  waiCtty — 

otfat,  cir«  c^Mii'ov  koX  v/uv  Ktu  c/aoi,  col  c^  luivroi  tor*,  jravav  vulv  Ti)y  oA^tffiav 

vkiov  ri  lu  irot^flroi  airoAJoyovfMvoy*  ot|MU  epw.    Again,  C.  28,  p.  n[  E.    ia»  rt  yJlp 

a  ednh  Xc^v^y  clvoi,  xal  ov  vatnt  ijua  A^y«»,  Sri  r^  0*^  iiTtiBtlv  n»VT*  avTl,  maX 

\ayBav9i.  ol6v  ivn,    Sfutf  ik  rovro  ithr  it,a  rovr'  aivvarov  ^ovxiov  ayctr,  ov  vci- 

Ztu  oiqj  T^  9«(p  i^i\ov,  ry  Bi  i^MV  **^*  99004  lun  wc  tifwvtvoiUv^ 
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which  he  is  acting,  **to  spend  his  life  in  the  search  for  wisdom 
and  in  examining  himself  as  well  as  others  " — a  mandate  which, 
if  he  were  to  disohey,  he  would  he  then  justly  amenahle  to  the 
charge  of  irreligion  ;  *  and  he  announces  to  the  Dikasts  distinctly, 
that  even  if  they  were  now  to  acquit  him,  he  neither  could  nor 
would  relax  in  the  course  which  he  had  been  pursuing.'  He 
considers  that  the  mission  imposed  upon  him  is  among  the 
greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  by  the  gods  upon  Athens.'  He 
deprecates  those  murmurs  of  surprise  or  displeasure  which  his 
discourse  evidently  called  forth  more  than  once^ — ^though  not  so 
much  on  his  own  account  as  on  that  of  the  Dikasts,  who  will  be 
benefited  by  hearing  him,  and  who  will  hurt  themselves  and 
their  city  much  more  than  him  if  they  should  now  pronounce 
condemnation.'  It  was  not  on  his  own  account  that  he  sought 
to  defend  himself  but  on  account  of  the  Athenians,  lest  they  by 
condenming  him  should  sin  against  the  gracious  blessing  of  the 
god :  they  would  not  easily  find  such  another  if  they  should  put 
him  to  death.'  Though  his  mission  had  spurred  him  on  to 
indefatigable  activity  in  individual  colloquy,  yet  the  divine  sign 
had  always  forbidden  him  from  taking  active  part  in  public  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  two  exceptional  occasions  when  he  had  stood 
publicly  forward— once  under  the  democracy,  once  under  the 
oligarchy — ^he  had  shown  the  same  resolution  as  at  present  not 
to  be  deterred  by  any  terrors  from  that  course  which  he  believed 
to  be  just'  Young  men  were  delighted,  as  well  as  improved,  by 
listening  to  his  cross-examinations.  In  proof  of  the  charge  that 
he  had  corrupted  them,  no  witnesses  had  been  produced — ^neither 
any  of  themselves,  who,  having  been  once  young  when  they 
enjoyed  his  conversation,  had  since  grown  elderly,  nor  any  of 
their  relatives ;  while  he  on  his  part  could  produce  abundant 
testimony  to  the  improving  effect  of  his  society  from  the  relatives 
of  those  who  had  profited  by  it' 

1  FJarto,  Apol.  Sok.  &  1ft  p.  29  A.  Vfias  axnwii. 

«  Plato,  Apul.  Hok.  c,  17,  p.  80  B.  «  Plato  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  80  E. 

^  S  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c,  17,  p.  80  A,  B.  voAAov  S^m  iyit  vnip  iiuanov  dwokoytl- 

oiOfiov  oil  Sty  irui  itiiXv  fLtl^tiv  oyotf&vytW-  o^at,  «k  T15  ay  oloiro,  oAA*  vnip  Vfinv 

ir$ai  ^  riiP  itiifv  Tiip  &ttf^  vjTTipifriay.  fii}  ri  c^ofMLpnyr*  irepl  tiji'  tow  $*ov  Soa-iv 

*  Plato,  ApoL  i^ok,  0,  1^^  p.  80  B  vfuv  ^v  KarMMia-diuvoi  •  cdv  yap  ifjik 

^>  Plato,  Apoln  Sok.  c    13,  p.  80  B.  «uroicT«iia}T«,  00   p^U»t  aXXov  toiovtok 

jcalyAp,  ^v  *yiit  ot^ai,  ot/^ffiirBt  aieo'6ov'  cvp^<rere,  AC. 

Tts-~4iy  ifxi  dvaicrtii^Tft  tolovtov  ovra         7  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  C.  20,  21,  p  88. 
otov  «y^  Airyw,  duk  ifii  uti^ut  pKd^trt  ^         8  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  C.  22. 
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'*No  man  (says  he)  knowB  what  death  is,  yet  men  fear  it  as  if 

a    i.i      ^     they  knew  well  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  eyib, 

Sentiment  ,.,...  j.  .,    ,  ,     *.    ,i   . 

of  Sokratte    which  Ls  just  a  case  of  that  worst  of  all  ignorance— 

aboutdeath.  ^^  conceit  of  knowing  what  you  do  not  really  know. 
For  my  part  this  is  the  exact  point  on  which  I  differ  from  most 
other  men,  if  there  he  any  one  thing  in  which  I  am  wiser  than 
they:  as  I  know  nothing  about  Hades,  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
knowledge ;  but  I  do  know  well  that  disobedience  to  a  person 
better  than  myself,  either  god  or  man,  is  both  an  evil  and  a 
shame ;  nor  will  I  ever  embrace  evil  certain  in  order  to  escape 
evil  which  may  for  aught  I  know  be  a  good.^  Perhaps  you  may 
feel  indignant  at  the  resolute  tone  of  my  defence :  you  may  have 
expected  that  I  should  do  as  most  others  do  in  less  dangerous 
trials  than  mine — ^that  I  should  weep,  beg,  and  entreat  for  my 
life,  and  bring  forward  my  children  and  relatives  to  do  the  same. 
I  have  relatives  like  other  men,  and  three  children ;  but  not 
one  of  them  shall  appear  before  you  for  any  such  purpose.  Not 
from  any  insolent  dispositions  on  my  part,  nor  any  wish  to  put  a 
slight  upon  you,  but  because  I  hold  such  conduct  to  be  degrading 
to  the  reputation  which  I  enjoy ;  for  I  have  a  reputation  for 
superiority  among  you,  deserved  or  imdeserved  as  it  may  be.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  Athens  when  her  esteemed  men  lower  themselves, 
as  they  do  but  too  often,  by  such  mean  and  cowardly  supplica- 
tions ;  and  you  Dikasts,  instead  of  being  prompted  thereby  to 
spare  them,  ought  rather  to  condemn  them  the  more  for  so  dis- 
honouring the  city.^  Apart  from  any  reputation  of  mine,  too,  I 
should  be  a  guilty  man  if  I  sought  to  bias  you  by  supplications. 
My  duty  is  to  instruct  and  persuade  you,  if  I  can ;  but  you  have 
sworn  to  follow  your  convictions  in  judging  according  to  the 
laws,  not  to  make  the  laws  bend  to  your  partiality,  and  it  is 
your  duty  so  to  do.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  habituate  you  to 
perjury ;  far  be  it  from  you  to  contract  any  such  habit  Do  not 
therefore  require  of  me  proceedings  dishonourable  in  reference  to 
myself,  as  well  as  criminal  and  impious  in  regard  to  you,  espe- 
cially at  a  moment  when  I  am  myself  rebutting  an  accusation  of 

1  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29  B.  ling  the  same  subject  in  Xenoph.  Me- 

Contrast  this  striking  and  truly  So-  mor.  i.  4, 7. 

kratic   sentiment  about  the   fear  of        »  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  a  28,  pp.  84,  86. 

death  with  the  commonplace  way  in  I  translate  the  substance  and  not  the 

which  Sokratds  is  represented  as  hand-  words. 
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impiety  advanced  by  Mel^tns.    I  leave  to  you  and  to  the  god  to 
decide  as  may  tnm  out  best  both  for  me  and  for  you."  ^ 

No  one  who  reads  the  ** Platonic  Apology''  of  Sokrat^  will  ever 
wish  that  he  had  made  any  other  defence.  But  Effect  of 
it  is  the  speech  of  one  who  deliberately  foregoes  the  ^2^2°*^ 
immediate  purpose  of  a  defence— persuasion  of  his  Diicasts. 
judges ;  who  speaks  for  posterity  without  regard  to  his  own 
life — "solft  posteritatis  curd,  et  abruptis  vitSB  blandimentis ''.* 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  Dikasts  was  such  as  Sokrat^ 
anticipated  beforehand,  and  heard  afterwards  without  surprise 
as  without  discomposure,  in  the  verdict  of  guilty.  His  only 
surprise  was  at  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  majority  whereby 
that  verdict  was  passed.*  And  this  is  the  true  matter  for  as- 
tonishment Never  before  had  the  Athenian  Dikasts  heard  such 
a  speech  addressed  to  them.  While  all  of  them  doubtless  knew 
Sokrat^  as  a  very  able  and  very  eccentric  man,  respecting  his 
purposes  and  character  they  would  differ ;  some  regarding  him 
with  unqualified  hostility,  a  few  others  with  respectful  admira- 
tion, and  a  still  larger  number  with  simple  admiration  for  ability, 
without  any  decisive  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  esteem. 
But  by  all  these  three  categories,  hardly  excepting  even  his  ad- 
mirers, the  speech  would  be  felt  to  carry  one  sting  which  never 
misses  its  way  to  the  angry  feeliugs  ol  the  judicial  bosom,  whether 
the  judges  in  session  be  one  or  a  few  or  many,  the  sting  of  '^affront 
to  tiie  court".  The  Athenian  Dikasts  were  always  accustomed 
to  be  addressed  with  deference,  often  with  subservience :  they  now 
heard  themselves  lectured  by  a  philosopher  who  stood  before  them 
like  a  fearless  and  invulnerable  superior  beyond  their  power^ 
though  awaiting  their  verdict ;  one  who  laid  claim  to  a  divine 
mission,  which  probably  many  of  them  believed  to  be  an  im- 
posture, and  who  declared  himself  the  inspired  uprooter  of 
**  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  which  purpose  many 

1  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  84,  p.  86.  him—"  ipsom  Tiventem  qnidem  relic- 

s  These  are  the  striking  words  of  tarn,   sed    soU  posteritatis  cara,   ei 

Tacitus  (Hist.  it.  64)  respecung  the  last  abruptis  TitsB  blandimentis  ". 
hours  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  after  his        >  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  26,  p.  86  A. 

suicide  had  been  fully  resolved  upon,  ovk  dvikwiarov  imi  y4yov9  rb  ytyoviit 

but  before  it  had  been  consummated :  rovroj,  oAAd  iroX^  fioAAov  BovumJm  cjcaW* 

an  interval  spent  in  the  most  careful  pvtvTtav^^vrhvyvfovoradpid^v.   ov 

and  provident  arrangements  for  the  yAp  ^iji' eywye  oiJtw  irap' oXi'yoi' e<r€ortfat> 

security  and  welfare  of  those  around  dAAd  irapa  n-oXv,  dto. 
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would  not  nndeistand  and  some  would  not  Ukeu  To  many  his 
demeanour  would  appear  to  betray  an  insolence  not  widioat 
analogy  to  AlkibiadSs  or  Kritias,  with  whom  his  accuser  had 
compared  him.  I.  have  already  remarked,  in  reference  to  his 
trial,  that  considering  the  number  of  personal  enemies  whom  he 
made,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  tried  at  all,  but  that  he  was 
not  tried  until  so  late  in  his  life :  I  now  renuirk,  in  reference  to 
the  verdict)  that,  considering  his  speech  before  the  Dikastery,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  he  was  found  guilty,  but  only  that  such 
verdict  passed  by  so  small  a  majority  as  five  or  six.^ 

That  the  condemnation  of  Sokrat^  was  brought  on  distinctly 
Aneitionof  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  defence  is  the  express 
^  *~  testimony  of  Xenophdn.  "Other  persons  on  trial  (he 
says)  defended  themselves  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  Dikasts,  or  flatter  or  entreat 
them  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  thus  obtained  acquittaL 
But  Sokrat^  would  resort  to  nothing  of  this  customary 
practice  of  the  Dikastery  contrary  to  the  laws.  Though  he  might 
easily  heme  been  let  off  by  the  DikastSy  if  he  wouldhave  done  cmything 
of  the  kind  even  moderately^  he  preferred  rather  to  adhere  to  the 
laws  and  die,  than  to  save  his  life  by  violating  them."  '    Now  no 


Xenopbftn 
that  do. 
kxatte 
might  have 
beenao- 
quitted  if 
he  had 
chosen  it 


1  Beepecthig  the  death  of  Sokiatte, 
M.  Cousin  obserres  as  follows  (in  his 
translation  of  Plato,  torn,  i  p.  68,  pre- 
face to  the  Apology  of  Sokratds) : — 

"  n  7  a  plus ;  on  voit  qa'il  a  reconna 
la  ndcessit6  de  sa  mort.     II  dit  ex- 

fress6ment  qu'il  ne  servirait  h  rien  de 
absoudre,  parce  qa'il  est  dteid^  k 
mMteir  de  nouveaa  raccosation  main- 
tenant  port^  contre  Ini:  que  I'ezil 
mdme  ne  pent  le  sanver,  ses  principes 
qu'il  n'abandonnera  jamais,  et  sa  ims> 
non,  qu'il  poursuivra  partout,  devant 
le  mettre  toujours  et  partout  dans  la 
situation  oh  il  est:  qu'enfin.  il  est 
inutile  de  reculer  devant  la  n6cessit6, 
qu'il  fkut  que  sa  destinto  s'accompliase, 
«t  que  sa  mort  est  venue.  Socrate 
ATait  raison :  sa  mort  ^tait  forc^e,  et 
le  rteultat  inevitable  de  la  lutte  qu'il 
ftvait  engagfe  contre  le  dogmatisms 
religieuz  et  la  fausse  sagesse  de  son 
temps.  Cost  I'esprit  de  ce  temps,  et 
non  pab  Anytus,  ni  I'Ar^opage,  qui  a 
mis  en  cause  et  condamn^  Socrate. 
Anytus,  il  faut  le  dire,  ^toit  un  dtoyen 
recommandable :  I'Ar^opage,  un  tri- 
bunal Equitable  et  modere:  et, ^U/al- 


Urit  ^itonner  dt  qudgiu  ehoH,  ee  aeroit 
qv£  Socrate  ait  Hi  accu$4  H  tardy  et  qu*U 
n'ait  pat  it4  eomdamni  d  une  plut  farU 
majoriti," 

p[t  is  proper  to  remark  that  Sokiatto 
was  tried  before  the  Dikastery,  not 
before  the  Areopagus.] 

I  am  happy  aJso  to  add,  to  the  same 
effect,  the  judgment  of  another  estim- 
able authority.  Professor  Bfauiice,  in 
his  recent  work.  Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy  (Part  i.  Ancient 
Philosophy,  chap.  vL  div.  iL  sect  2. 
16):— 

"  How  can  such  a  man  as  Sokratds, 
it  has  been  often  asked,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  drink  hemlock  T  Must  not 
the  restored  democracy  of  Athens  have 
been  worse,  and  more  intolerant,  than 
any  power  which  ever  existed  on  earth  ? 
Mr.  Orote  answers,  we  think,  most 
reasonably,  that  the  wonder  is  how 
such  a  man  should  have  been  suffered 
to  go  on  teaching  for  so  long.  No 
state,  he  adds,  ever  showed  so  much 
tolerance  for  differences  of  opinion  as 
Athens." 

axenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4,  4.     ixtlyot 
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one  in  Athens  except  Sokrat^  probably,  would  have  construed 
tbe  laws  as  requiring  the  tone  of  oration  which  he  adopted  ;  nor 
would  he  himself  have  so  construed  them  if  he  had  b€«n  twenty 
years  younger,  with  less  of  acquired  dignity  and  more  years  of 
possible  usefulness  open  before  him.  Without  debasing  himself 
by  unbecoming  flattery  or  supplication,  he  would  have  avoided 
lecturing  them  as  a  master  and  superior,^  or  ostentatiously 
asserting  a  divine  mission  for  purposes  which  they  would  hardly 
understand,  or  an  independence  of  their  verdict  which  they 
might  construe  as  defiance.  The  rhetor  Lysias  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  him  a  composed  speech  for  his  defence,  which  he  declined 
to  use,  not  thinking  it  suitable  to  his  dignity.  But  such  a  man 
as  Lysias  would  hardly  compose  what  would  lower  the  dignity 
even  of  the  loftiest  client — ^though  he  would  look  to  the  result 
also ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  if  Sokratis  had  pronounced  it, 
or  even  a  much  less  able  speech,  if  inoffensive,  he  would  have 
been  acquitted.  Quintilian>  indeed  expresses  his  satisfeu^tion 
that  Sokratis  maintained  that  towering  dignity  which  brought 
out  the  rarest  and  most  exalted  of  his  attributes,  but  which  at 
the  same  time  renounced  all  chance  of  acquittal  Few  persons 
will  dissent  from  this  criticism ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  sen- 
tence, as  we  ought  in  fairness  to  do,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Dikasts,  justice  will  compel  us  to  admit  that  Sokratis  deli- 
berately brought  it  upon  himsel£ 

If  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  thus  brought  upon  Sokratis  by  his 
own  consent  and  co-operation,  much  more  may  the  •n^e  sen- 
same  remark  be  made  respecting  the  capital  sentence  ^^"^fT'^^^ 
which   followed   it     In   Athenian   procedure,  the  S^SndaA 
penalty  inflicted  was  determined  by  a  separate  vote  P******^""- 
of  the  Dikasts,  taken  after  the  verdict  of  guilty.    The  accuser 
having  named  the  penalty  which  he  thought  suitable,  the  accused 
party,  on  his  side,  named  some  lighter  penalty  upon  himself; 

ovSkv  ^Ai}o«  Twv  eiwtf^rwv  iv  rf  Bixa-  eum".     So  Epiktdtns  also  remarked, 

tmipuf  napa  rovs  v6iiov9  voi^o-oi  •  d\ka  in  reference  to  the  defence  of  Sokratds 

Pf3u0«  &y  d^$€t9  tn6  r&v  BiKaor&v,  «!  — "  By  all  means  abstain  from  suppli- 

ffol  lurpiMi  rt  ro^inav  imvutn,  wpotlXm  cation  for  mercar ;  but  do  not  pat  it 

MoAXov  rois  v6iuni  ififjitvtav  dmffavtiv,  4  specially  forward  that  yon  toiU  abstain, 

moavonmv  {ny,  onless  yon  intend,  like  Sokratte.  piir- 

1  Cicero  (de  Orat  i.  64,  281)—**  So-  posely  to  provoke  the  judges'*  (Aman, 

crates  ita  in  judicio  capitis  pro  se  ipse  Bpiktftt  Diss.  ii.  2, 18). 
dixit,  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus,  sed        >  Quintillan,  Inst.  Or.   ii.  16,  80 ; 

nio^titer  aut  dominut  videretwr  €t9ejudi-  xi.  1, 10  *  Diog.  La^.  ii  40. 
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and  between  these  two  the  Dikasts  were  called  on  to  make  their 

option — ^no  third  proposition  being  admissible.    The  prudence  of 

an  accused  party  always  induced  him  to  propose,  even  against 

himself,  some  measure  of  punishment  which  the  Dikasts  might 

be  satisfied  to  accept,  in  preference  to  the  heavier  sentence 

invoked  by  his  antagonist 

Now  MelStus,  in  his  indictment  and  speech  against  SokratSs, 

had  called  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment    It 

is  called        was  for  SokratSs  to  make  his  own  counter-proposition; 

prop<)«e         ^^^  *^®  ^^'y  small  majority  by  which  the  verdict  had 

some  been  pronounced  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the 

penalty         Dikasts  were  noway  inclined  to  sanction  the  extreme 

fcfmsSf—      penalty  against  him.     They  doubtless  anticipated^ 

his  be-  according  to  the  uniform  practice  before  the  Athenian 

haTionr.  ^  ,       .         .        - 

courts  of  justice,  that  he  would  suggest  some  lesser 

penalty — ^fine,  imprisonment,  exile,  disfranchisement,  &c.  An^ 
had  he  done  this  purely  and  simply,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  proposition  would  have  passed.  But  the  language  of 
Sokrat^  after  the  verdict,  was  in  a  strain  yet  higher  than  before 
it;  and  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  own  point  of  view,  disdaining 
the  smallest  abatement  or  concession,  only  the  more  emphatically 
pronounced.  '^What  counter-proposition  shall  I  make  to  you 
(he  said)  as  a  substitute  for  the  penalty  of  Melltus  ?  Shall  I 
name  to  you  the  treatment  which  I  think  I  deserve  at  your 
hands  ?  In  that  case,  my  proposition  would  be  that  I  should  be 
rewarded  with  a  subsistence  at  the  public  expense  in  the  Pry- 
taneum ;  for  that  is  what  I  really  deserve  as  a  public  benefactor 
— one  who  has  neglected  all  thought  of  his  own  affairs  and 
embraced  voluntary  poverty,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  your 
best  interests,  and  to  admonish  you  individually  on  the  serious 
necessity  of  mental  and  moral  improvement  Assuredly  I  cannot 
admit  that  I  have  deserved  from  you  any  evil  whatever;  nor 
would  it  be  reasonable  in  me  to  propose  exile  or  imprisonment — 
which  I  know  to  be  certain  and  considerable  evils — in  place  of 
death,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  not  an  evil,  but  a  good.  I  mighty 
indeed,  propose  to  you  a  pecuniary  fine ;  for  the  payment  of  that 
would  be  no  eviL  But  I  am  poor,  and  have  no  money :  all  that 
I  could  muster  might,  perhaps,  amount  to  a  mina ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, propose  to  you  a  fine  of  one  mina,  as  punishment  on  myself 
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Plato,  and  my  other  friends  near  me,  desire  me  to  increase  this 
sam  to  thirty  mines^  and  they  engage  to  pay  it  for  me«  A  fine 
of  thirty  minsB,  therefore,  is  the  counter-penal^  which  I  submit 
for  your  judgment"  ^ 

Subsistence  in  the  Piytaneum,  at  the  public  expense,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  honorary  distinction^  whidi  the  citizens  ^^^ ' 
of  Athens  ever  conferred — an  emphatic  token  of  tiono/^ 
public  gratitude.    That  Sokratds,  therefore,  should  ^|^]^^ 
proclaim  himself  worthy  of  such  an  honour,  and  talk  JJ^"^*  ^>^ 
of  assessing  it  upon  himself  in  lieu  of  a  punishment,  awnee  of 
before  the  very  Dikasts  who  had  just  passed  against  ^av^. 
him  a  verdict  of  guil^,  would  be  received  by  them  as 
nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  insult — a  defiance  of  judicial 
authority,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  prove,  to  an  opinionated 
and  haughty  citizen,  that  he  could  not  commit  with  impunity. 
The  persons  who  heard  his  language  with  the  greatest  distress 
were,  doubtless,  Plato,  Krito,  and  his  other  friends  around  him, 
who^  though  sympathizing  with  him  fully,  knew  well  that  he 
was  assuring  the  success  of  the  proposition  of  MelStus,'  and  would 
regret  that  he  should  thus  throw  away  his  life  by  what  they 
would  think  an  ill-placed  and  unnecessary  self-exaltation.    Had 
he  proposed,  with  little  or  no  preface,  the  substitute-fine  of  thirty 
minse  with  which  this  part  of  his  speech  concluded,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  majority  of  Dikasts  would  have 
voted  for  it. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  against  him,  by  what  majority 
we  do  not  know.    But  Sokratds  neither  altered  his 
tone,  nor  manifested  any  regret  for  the  language  by  ^^^^ 
which  he  had  himself  seconded  the  purpose  of  his  f^^*^^ 
accusers.    On  the  contrary,  he  told  the  Dikasts,  in  a  of  Sokratds 
short  address  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  prison,  ^^^^ 
that  he  was  satisfied  both  with  his  own  conduct  and 
with  the  result    The  divine  sign  (he  said)  which  was  wont  to 
restrain  him,  often  on  very  smaQ  occasions,  both  in  deeds  and  in 
words,  had  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him  throughout  the 
whole  day,  neither  when  he  came  thither  at  first,  nor  at  any  one 

1  Plato,  Apologia  SokiatfaL  c.  26,  87,    from  the  flmpliatle  language  of  the 
SB,  pp.  S7,  88.    I  giTe,  as  well  as  I  can,    original 
the   sahstantiTe   propoaitioni,   apart       a  See  Plato,  Krito,  o.  6,  p.  46  B. 
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point  throughout  his  whole  dificoune.  The  tacit  acquiescence  of 
this  infallible  monitor  satisfied  him  not  only  that  he  had  iq^ken 
lightly,  but  that  the  sentence  passed  was  in  reality  no  evil  to 
him;  that  to  die  now  was  the  best  thing  which  could  befall  him.^ 
Either  death  was  tantamount  to  a  sound,  perpetual,  and  dreamless 
sleep — ^which  in  his  judgment  would  be  no  loss,  but  rather  a  gain, 
compared  with  the  present  life ;  or  else,  if  the  common  mythes  were 
true,  death  would  transfer  him  to  a  second  life  in  Hades,  where  he 
would  find  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  of  the  past  generally 
— 00  as  to  pursue,  in  conjunction  with  them,  the  business  of  mutual 
cross-examination,  and  debate  on  ethical  progress  and  perfection.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  really  appeared  to 
Sokrat^  in  this  point  of  view,  and  to  his  friebds  also, 
'  SsSS^te  ^^^^  *^®  ®^®^*  ^"^  happened— though,  doubtless,  not 
with  the  at  the  time  when  they  were  about  to  lose  him.  He 
ondelibe-  took  his  line  of  defence  advisedly,  and  with  full 
rate  conTic-  knowledge  of  the  result  It  supplied  him  with  the 
fittest  of  all  opportunities  for  manifesting,  in  an 
impressive  manner,  both  his  personal  ascendency  over  human 
fears  and  weakness,  and  the  dignity  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
divine  mission.  It  took  him  away  in  his  full  grandeur  and  glory, 
like  the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun,  at  a  moment  when  senile 
decay  might  be  looked  upon  as  dose  at  hand.  He  calculated 
that  his  defence  and  bearing  on  the  trial  would  be  the  most 
emphatic  lesson  which  he  could  possibly  read  to  the  youth  of 
Athens ;  more  emphatic,  probably,  than  the  sum-total  of  those 
lessons  which  his  remaining  life  might  suffice  to  give,  if  he  shaped 
his  defence  otherwise.  This  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the 
concluding  scene  of  his  life,  setting  the  seal  on  all  his  prior 
discourses,  manifests  itself  in  portions  of  his  concluding  words 
to  the  Dikasts,  wherein  he  telU  them  that  they  will  not,  by 
putting  him  to  death,  rid  themselves  of  the  importunity  of  the 
cross-examining  Elenchus ;  that  numbers  of  young  men,  more 
restiess  and  obtrusive  than  he,  already  carried  within  them  that 
impulse,  which  they  would  now  proceed  to  apply —his  superiority 
having  hitherto  kept  them  back.'    It  was  tiius  the  persuasion  of 

)  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  81,  p.  40  B ;  c.  SS,  p.  41 D 
2  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c  82,  p.  40  C ;  p.  41  B. 
S  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  80,  p.  88  C. 
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Sokrat^  that  his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous 
apostles  putting  forth  with  increased  energy  that  process  of 
interrogatory  test  and  spur  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and 
which,  doubtless,  was  to  him  far  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his 
life.  Nothing  could  be  more  effective  than  his  lofty  bearing 
on  his  trial  for  inflaming  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  thus 
predisposed  ;  and  the  loss  of  life  was  to  him  compensated 
by  the  missionary  successors  whom  he  calculated  on  leaving 
behind. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  SokratSs  would  have  drunk  the 
cup  of  hemlock  in  the  prison  on  the  day  after  his  trial  g^^^^A-  • 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  day  of  his  sentence  was  prison  for 
immediately  after  that  on  which  the  sacred   ship  ^^^JJg 
started   on  its  yearly  ceremonial   pilgrimage  from  to  accept 
Athens  to  Ddlos  for  the  festival  of  Apollo.    Until  of  escape— 
the  return  of  this  vessel  to  Athens,  it  was  accounted  d«Lt!h!*"* 
unholy  to  put  solj  person  to  death  by  public  authority. 
Accordingly,  SokratSs  remained  in  prison^and,  we  are  pained 
to  read,  actually  with  chains  on  his  legs— during  the  interval  that 
this  ship  was  absent,  thirty  days  altogether.    His  friends  and 
companions  had  free  access  to  him,  passing  nearly  all  their  time 
with  biTti  in  the  prison ;  and  Erito  had  even  arranged  a  scheme 
for  procuring  his  escape,  by  a  bribe  to  the  gaoler.    This  scheme 
was  only  prevented  from  taking  effect  by  the  decided  refusal  of 
Sokratis  to  become  a  party  in  any  breach  of  the  law  ^ — a  resolu- 
tion, which  we  should  expect  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  line 
which  he  had  taken  in  his  defence.    His  days  were  spent  in  the 
prison  in  discourse  respecting  ethical  and  human  subjects,  which 
had  formed  the  charm  and  occupation  of  his  previous  life :  it  is 
to  the  last  of  these  days  that  his  conversation  with  Simmias, 
Kebis,  and  Fhaddon,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  referred 
in  the  Platonic  Dialogue  called  "  PhsBdon  ".    Of  that  conversation 
the  main  topics  and  doctrines  are  Platonic  rather  than  Sokratic 
But  the  picture  which  the  dialogue  presents  of  the  temper  and 
state  of  mind  of  Sokrat^  during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  is  one 
of  immortal  beauty  and  interest,  exhibiting  his  serene  and  even 
playful  equanimity,  amidst  the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his 
surrounding  friends — ^the  genuine  unforced  persuasion,  governing 
I  Plato,  Erito,  c.  2, 8  Mgf. 
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both  his  words  and  his  acts,  of  what  he  had  pronounced  before 
the  Dikasts,  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  no  calamity  to  him^ — 
and  the  unabated  maintenance  of  that  earnest  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  man  and  society,  which  had  for  so  many  years 
formed  both  his  paramount  motive  and  his  active  occupation. 
The  details  of  the  last  scene  are  given  with  minute  fidelity,  even 
down  to  the  moment  of  his  dissolution ;  and  it  is  consoling  to 
remark  that  the  cup  of  hemlock  (the  means  employed  for  execu- 
tions by  public  order  at  Athens)  produced  its  effect  by  steps  far 
more  exempt  from  suffering  than  any  natural  death  which  was 
likely  to  befall  him.  Those  who  have  read  what  has  been 
observed  above  respecting  the  strong  religious  persuasions  of 
SokratSs  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his  last  words, 
addressed  to  Krito  immediately  before  he  passed  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  were — "Krito^  we  owe  a  cock  to  JSsculapius: 
discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no  means  omit  it".'    ' 

Thus  perished  the  "parens  philosophise  "—the  first  of  Ethical 
OriginaUty  pl^ilosophers — a  man  who  opened  to  science  both  new 
ofSokratSa.  matter,  alike  copious  and  valuable,  and  a  new 
method,  memorable  not  less  for  its.  originality  and  efiGicacy  than 
for  the  profound  philosophical  basis  on  which  it  rests,  lliough 
Greece  produced  great  poets,  orators,  speculative  philosophers, 
historians,  &c.,  yet  other  countries,  having  the  benefit  of  Grecian 
literature  to  begin  with,  have  nearly  equalled  her  in  all  these 
lines,  and  surpassed  her  in  some.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for 
a  parallel  to  Sokrat^,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian  world  7 
The  cross-examining  Elenchus,  which  he  not  only  first  struck 
out,  but  wielded  with  such  matchless  effect  and  to  such  noble 
purposes,  has  been  mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the 
prison ;  for  even  his  great  successor  Plato  was  a  writer  and 
lecturer,  not  a  colloquial  dialectician.  No  man  has  ever  been 
found  strong  enough  to  bend  his  bow ;  much  less  sure  enough  to 
use  it  as  he  did.  His  life  remains  as  the  only  evidence,  but  a 
very  satisfactory  evidence,  how  much  can  be  done  by  this  sort  of 
intelligent  interrogation — how  powerful  is  the  interest  which  it 
can  be  made  to  inspire — ^how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can 
apply  in  awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new  mental 
power. 

1  Plato,  Phsdon,  c.  77,  p.  84  E.         s  Plato,  Phiedon,  c.  166,  p.  118  A. 
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It  has  been  often  cnstomarj  to  exhibit  Sokrates  as  a  moral 
preacher,  in  which  character  probably  he  has  acquired 
to  himself  the  general  reverence  attached  to  hia  name,  of  ^knitSf 
This  is  indeed  a  true  attribute,  but  not  the  character-  Sii'?*'*^ 
istic  or  salient  attribute,  nor  that  by  which  he  perma-  and  as  a 
nently  worked  on  mankind.    On  the  other  hand,  ^^^SiT 
ArkesUaus,  and  the  New  Academy,^  a  century  and  |n^«qaate 
more  afterwards,  thought  that  they  were  following  second^ 
the  example  of  Sokratis  (and  Cicero  seems  to  have      ^"*^ 
thought  so  too)  when  they  reasoned  against  everything — and 
when  they  laid  it  down  as  a  system,  that  against  every  affirmative 
position,  an  equal  force  of  negative  argument  might  be  brought 
up  as  counterpoise.    Now  this  view  of  Sokrat^  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment)  not  merely  partial,  but  incorrect    He  entertained  no  sudi 
systematic  distrust  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  attain  certainty. 
He  laid  down  a  clear  (though  erroneous)  line  of  distinction 
between  the  knowable  and  the  unknowable.    About  physics,  he 
was  more  than  a  sceptic — ^he  thought  that  man  could  know 
nothing  ;  the  gods  did  not  intend  that  man  should  acquire  any 
such  information,  and  therefore  managed  matters  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  beyond  his  ken,  for  all  except  the  simplest  phsenomena 
of  daily  wants ;  moreover,  not  only  man  could  not  acquire  such 


1  Cicero,  Academ.  Post  i.  12,  44. 
"Cum  Zenone  Aroesilas  sibi  omne 
certamen  institnit  non  jpeitinacU  aut 
studio  Tinoeiidi  (at  mihf  quidem  Tide- 
turX  sed  earnm  rerum  obscuritate, 
qu»  ad  confessionein  ignoratioiiiB  ad- 
daxerant  Socratem,  et  jam  ante  So- 
cratem,  Democrltum,  Anaxagoram, 
Empedodem,  omnes  pene  Teteres ;  qui 
nihil  eognosd,  nihil  percipi,  nihil  sciri 
posse  dixerunt .  .  .  Itaqne  Arcesilas 
negabat,  esse  qnidqnam.  qnod  sdri 
posset,  ne  illud  quiaem  ipsum,  quod 
aocrates  sibi  Teuquisset:  sic  omnia 
latere  in  occolto."  Compare  Academ. 
Prior.  IL  28, 74 ;  de  Nat  Deor.  i.  6, 11. 

In  another  passage  (Academ.  Post 
i.  4, 17)  Cicero  speaks  (or  rather  intro- 
duces Varro  as  speaking)  rather  con- 
fusedly. Hetalksof  *illamSocraticam 
dubitationem  de  omnibus  rebus,  et 
nuIlA  affirmatione  adhibitA,  oonsoe- 
tudinem  disserendi " ;  bnt  a  few  lines 
before,  he  had  said  what  implies  that 
men  might  (in  the  opinion  of  Sokratte) 
come  to  learn  and  know  what  belonged 
to  human  conduct  and  human  duties. 


Again  0n  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  4,  8).  he 
admits  that  Sokratte  had  a  podtiTe 
ulterior  purpose  in  his  negatiTe  ques- 
tioning—"  vetus  et  Sociati^  ratio  eon« 
tra  alterius  opinionem  disserendi :  nam 
ita  facillime,  quid  Teri  simillimum 
esset,  inTeniri  posse  SooratM  arbi- 
tiabatur  **. 

Tennemaan  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  ii 
5,  ToL  ii.  np.  109—176)  seeks  to  make 
out  consioerable  analogy  between  So- 
kiatto  and  Pyrrho.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  analogy  only  goes  thus  ftir 
—that  both  agreed  in  repudiating  all 
speculations  not  ethical  (see  the  verses 
of  Timon  upon  Pyrrho,  Diog.  LaSrt  is. 
66).  But  in  regard  to  Ethics,  the  two 
differed  materially.  Sokratds  main- 
tained that  Ethics  was  a  matter  of 
science,  and  the  proper  subject  of 
study.  Pyrrho,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  thought  that  speculation 
was  just  as  useless,  and  science  just 
as  unattainable,  upon  Ethics  as  upon 
Physics;  that  nothing  was  to  be  at- 
tended to  except  feelings,  and  nothing 
cultivated  except  good  dispositions. 
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information,  but  ought  not  to  labour  after  it  But  respecting  the 
topics  which  concern  man  and  society,  the  views  oi  Sokrat^  were 
completely  the  reverse.  This  was  the  field  which  the  gods  had 
expressly  assigned,  not  merely  to  human  practice,  but  to  human 
study  and  acquisition  of  knowledge— a  field  wherein,  with  that 
view,  they  managed  phsenomena  on  principles  of  constant  and 
observable  sequence,  so  that  every  man  who  took  the  requisite 
pains  might  know  them.  Nay,  Sokrat^  went  a  step  farther — 
and  this  forward  step  is  the  fundamental  conviction  upon  which 
all  his  missionary  impulse  hinges.  He  thought  that  every  man 
not  only  might  know  these  things,  but  ought  to  know  them  ; 
that  he  could  not  possibly  act  well  unless  he  did  know  them ; 
and  that  it  was  his  imperious  duty  to  learn  them  as  he  would 
learn  a  profession  ;  otherwise  he  was  nothing  better  than  a  slave, 
unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a  free  and  accountable  being.  SokratSs  felt 
persuaded  that  no  man  could  behave  as  a  just,  temperate,  coura- 
geous, pious,  patriotic  agent,  unless  he  taught  himself  to  know 
correctly  what  justice,  temperance,  courage,  piety,  patriotiem, 
&c.,  really  were.  He  was  possessed  with  tlie  truly  Baconian 
idea,  that  the  power  of  steady  moral  action  depended  upon, 
and  was  limited  by,  the  rational  comprehension  of  moral  ends 
and  means.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  minds  around  him,  he 
perceived  that  few  or  none  either  had  any  such  comprehension, 
or  had  ever  studied  to  acquire  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  every 
man  felt  persuaded  that  he  did  possess  it,  and  acted  confidently 
upon  such  persuasion.  Here  then  Sokrat^  found  that  the  first 
outwork  for  him  to  surmount  was  that  universal  "conceit  of 
knowledge  without  the  reality,"  against  which  he  declares  such 
emphatic  war;  and  against  which,  also,  though  under  another 
form  of  words  and  in  reference  to  other  subjects.  Bacon  declares 
war  not  less  emphatically,  two  thousand  years  afterwards — 
<' Opinio  copise  inter  causas  inopiae  est'*.  Sokrat^s  found  that 
those  notions  respecting  human  and  social  affairs,  on  which  each 
man  relied  and  acted,  were  nothing  but  spontaneous  products  of 
the  ^  intellectus  sibi  permissus,''--of  the  intellect  left  to  itself, 
either  without  any  guidance,  or  with  only  the  blind  guidance  of 
sympathies,  antipathies,  authority,  or  silent  assimilation.  They 
were  products  got  together  (to  use  Bacon's  language)  "from  much 
faith  and  much  chance,  and  from  the  primitive  suggestions  of 
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boyhood,"  not  merelj  without  care  or  study,  but  without  even 
consciousness  of  the  process,  and  without  any  subsequent  revision. 
Upon  this  basiB  the  Sophists,  or  professed  teachers  for  active  life, 
sought  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  virtue  and  ability ;  but  to 
Sokratis  such  an  attempt  appeared  hopeless  and  contradictory — 
not  less  impracticable  than  Bacon  in  his  time  pronounced  it  to 
be,  to  carry  tip  .the  tree  of  science  into  majesty  and  fruit-bearing, 
without  first  clearing  away  those  fundamental  vices  which  lay 
unmolested  and  in  poisonous  influence  round  its  root  Sokratte 
went  to  work  in  the  Baconian  manner  and  spirit ;  bringing  his 
cross-examining  process  to  bear,  as  the  first  condition  to  all 
further  improvement,  upon  these « rude,  self-begotten,  incoherent 
generalizations,  which  passed  in  men's  minds  for  competent  and 
directing  knowledge.  But  he,  not  less  than  Bacon,  performs  this 
analysis,  not  with  a  view*  to  finality  in  the  negative,  but  as  the 
first  stage  towards  an  ulterior  profit— 4is  the  preliminary  purifica- 
tion indispensable  to  future  positive  result  In  the  physical 
sciences,  to  which  Bacon's  attention  was  chiefly  turned,  no  such 
result  could  be  obtained  without  improved  experimental  research, 
bringing  to  light  &ct8  new  and  yet  unknown ;  but  on  those 
topics  which  Sokrat^  discussed,  the  elementary  data  of  the 
inquiry  were  all  within  the  hearer's  experience,  requiring  only  to 
be  pressed  upon  his  notice,  affirmatively,  as  well  as  negatively, 
together  with  the  appropriate  ethical  and  political  end  ;  in  such 
manner  as  to  stimulate  within  him  the  rational  effort  requisite  ior 
combining  them  anew  upon  consistent  principles. 

If  then  the  philosophers  of  the  New  Academy  considered 
Sokrat^  either  as  a  sceptic  or  as  a  partisan  of  syste-  sokiatte, 
matic  negation,  they  misinterpreted  his  character,  and  S^^!^*^ 
mistook  the  first  stage  of  his  process— that  which  Useiid— 
Hato,  Bacon,  and  Herschel  call  the  purification  of  Sn^in  Us 
the  intellect— for  the  ultimate  goal    The  Elenchus,  ^"^^^^ 
as  Sokratis  used  it,  was  animated  by  the  truest  spirit  of  positive 
science,  and  formed  an  indispensable  precursor  to  its  attainment^ 

There  are  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  in  topics  concern- 
ing man  and  society,  with  regard  to  which  Sokrat^  is  a  sceptic 
:  rather,  which  he  denies,  and  on  the  negation  of  which  his 


1  Flato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  7,  p.  11  A.     5ci  di|  viitv  i^v  iii^  wk&niv  jiridci^, 
Movcp  TLvas  w6¥0Vi  irovovmrof,  <&C 
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whole  method  and  pnrpoeee  tarn.     He  deniesy  first,  that  men 

„        ,  ^     can  know  that  on  which  they  have  bestowed  no  con- 
Two  p^"*«  "^ 


on  wfiich  scions  effort,  no  deliberate  pains,  no  systematic  study, 
^^^^  ^  in  learning.  He  denies,  next,  that  men  can  practise 
ticaliy  what  they  do  not  know ;  ^  that  they  can  be  jnst,  or 

nega  ve.  temperate,  or  virtuous  generally,  without  knowing 
what  justice,  or  temperance,  or  virtue  is.  To  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  his  own  negative  conviction,  on  these  two 
points,  is  indeed  his  first  object,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  his 
multiform  dialectical  manoeuvring.  But  though  negative  in  his 
means,  Sokratds  is  strictly  positive  in  his  ends :  his  attack  is 
undertaken  only  with  distinct  view  to  a  positive  result ;  in  order 
to  shame  them  out  of  the  illusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  spur  them 
on  and  arm  them  for  the  acquisition  of  real,  assured,  comprehen- 
sive, self-explanatory,  knowledge — as  the  condition  and  guarantee 
of  virtuous  practice.  Sokrat^  was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a 
sceptic :  no  man  ever  looked  upon  life  with  a  more  positive  and 
practical  eye :  no  man  ever  pursued  his  mark  with  a  dearer 
perception  of  the  road  which  he  was  travelling :  no  man  ever 
combined,  in  like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a 
missionary'  with  the  acuteness,  the  originali^,  the  inventive 
resource,  and  the  generalizing  comprehension  of  a  philosopher. 

His  method  yet  survives,  as  &r  as  such  method  can  survive,  in 
M  thod  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  dialogues  of  Fbita  It  is  a  process  of 
Sokratte,  eternal  value  and  of  universal  application.  That 
appMwSS  purification  of  the  intellect,  which  Bacon  signalized 
as  indispensable  for  rational  or  scientific  progress,  the 
Sokratic  Elenchus  affords  the  only  known  instrument  for  at  least 
partially  accomplishing.  However  little  that  instrument  may 
have  been  applied  since  the  death  of  its  inventor,  the  necesdty 
and  use  of  it  neither  have  disappeared,  nor  ever  can  disappear. 
There  are  few  men  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  in  that  state 

1  So  DemokrituB,  Fragm.  ed.  Mnl-  hl8  Bhetoric  (ii.  17),  in  which  he  tanks 

lach,  p.  186,  Fr.  181.    ovt«  Wxmi,  win  Sokratfti  among   the  aedaU   petaons 

9of  in,  j^iKTbr,  fty  fu|  ifti^  rif.    .    .    .  (9rdaittoy%    The  first  of  the  two  aawr- 

>  Aristotle  (Problem,  c.  80.  p.  068  iions  seems  conntenanced  by  the  anec- 

Bek.)   nmnbets   both   Sokxatte   and  dotes  respecting  Sokratte  (in  Plato, 


ecstatic  temperament    I  do  not  know   tinuonsly,  absorbed  in  meditation  upon 
how  to  reconcile  this  with  a  passage  in   some  idea  which  had  seised  his  mind. 
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of  sbam  knowledge  againfit  which  Sokrat^  made  war :  there  is 
no  man  whose  notions  have  not  been  first  got  together  by 
spontaneous,  unexamined,  unconsdons,  nncertified  association — 
resting  upon  forgotten  particulars,  blending  together  disparates 
or  inconsiBtencies,  and  leaving  in  his  mind  old  and  familiar 
phrases  and  oracular  propositions,  of  which  he  has  never  rendered 
to  himself  account :  there  is  no  man,  who,  if  he  be  destined  for 
vigorous  and  profitable  scientific  effort^  has  not  found  it  a  necessary 
branch  of  self-education  to  break  up,  disentangle,  analyse,  and 
reconstruct  these  ancient  mental  compounds,  and  who  has  not 
been  driven  to  it  by  his  own  lame  and  solitary  efforts,  since  the 
giant  of  the  colloquial  Elenchus  no  longer  stands  in  the  market- 
place to  lend  him  help  and  stimulus. 

To  hear  of  any  man,^  especially  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  such  accusations  as  that  of 
heresy  and  alleged  corruption  of  youth,  inspires  at  tionof 
the  present  day  a  sentiment  of  indignant  reprobation,  oneof^^ 
the  force  of  which  I  have  no  desire  to  enfeeble.    The  FJ^®*^  ^ 
&ct  stands  eternally  recorded  as   one   among   the 
thousand  misdeeds  of  intolerance,  religious  and  political    But 
since  amidst  this  catalogue  each    item  has  its   own   peculiar 
character,  grave  or  light,  we  are  bound  to  consider  at  what  point 
of  the  scale  the  condemnation  of  SokratSs  is  to  be  placed,  and 
what  inferences  it  justifies  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Athenians.    Now  if  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  shall  find  them  all  extenuating  ;  and  so  powerful  indeed,  as 
to  reduce  such  inferences  to  their  minimum,  consistent  with  the 
general  class  to  which  the  incident  belongs. 

First,  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  is  founded  upon  a  convic- 
tion that  such  matters  as  heresy  and  heretical  teaching  of  youth 
dre  not  proper  for  judicial  cognizance.  Even  in  the  modem  world, 
such  a  conviction  is  of  recent  date ;  aud  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  giTen,  in  an  neas,  as  well  as  npon  the  untenable 

Appendix  to  his  fourth  Tolnme  (Ap-  views,  of  M.  Forcnhammer's  treatise 

pend.  VII.  p.  626  tea.),  an  interesting  respecting  Sokratte. 
and  instmctiTe  review  of  the  recent        i  dissent,  however,  altogether  from 

eentiments  expressed  by  Hegel,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 

some  other  eminent  German  authors,  speaks  about  tile  Sophists  both  in  this 

on  Sokratte  and  his  condemnation.   It  Appendix  and  elsewhere.    My  opinion 

affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  see  respecting  the  persons  so  called  has 

that  he  has  bestowed  such  just  anim-  been  given  at  length  in  the  preceding 

adversions  on  the  unmeasured  bitter-  chapter. 
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it  was  unknown.    Sokratis  himself  would  not  liave  agreed  ia 

Bztenn-  ^^ '  ^^^  ^  Grecian  governments,  oligarchical  and 

atingdr.  democratlcal   alike,  recognized  the  opposite.     The 

-pSiSdS?  testimony  furnished  hy  Plato  is  on  this  point  decisive. 

MfoJw!***°*  When  we  examine  the  two  positive  communities  which 

ments  he  constructs,  in  the  treatises  "De  Bepublica"  and 

gene^^^in  ^  ^  Legibus,"  We  find  that  there  is  nothing  about  which 

aAcient  he  is  more  anxious  than  to  establish  an  unresisted 


orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  opinion,  and  education.  A 
dissenting  and  free-spoken  teacher,  such  as  SokratSs  was  at 
Athens,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  vocation  for 
a  week  in  the  Platonic  Republic  Plato  would  not  indeed 
condemn  him  to  death ;  but  he  would  put  him  to  silence,  and  in. 
case  of  need  send  him  away.  This  in  fact  is  the  consistent 
deduction,  if  you  assume  that  the  state  is  to  determine  what  i» 
orthodoxy  and  orthodox  teaching,  and  to  repress  what  contra- 
dicts its  own  views.  Now  all  the  Grecian  states,  including 
Athens,  held  this  principle,^  of  interference  against  the  dissenting 
teacher.  But  at  Athens,  though  the  principle  was  recognized^ 
yet  the  application  of  it  was  counteracted  by  resisting  forces 
which  it  did  not  find  elsewhere  :  by  the  democratical  constitution 
with  its  liberty  of  speech  and  love  of  speech — ^by  the  more  active 
spring  of  individual  intellect— and  by  the  toleration,  greater 
there  than  anywhere  eke,  shown  to  each  man's  peculiarities  of 
every  sort.  In  any  other  government  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the 
Platonic  Republic,  Sokrat^  would  have  been  quickly  arrested  in 
his  career,  even  if  not  severely  punished ;  in  Athens,  he  was 
allowed  to  talk  and  teach  publicly  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years^ 
and  then  condemned  when  an  old  man.  Of  these  two  applications 
of  the  same  mischievous  principle,  assuredly  the  latter  is  at  once 
the  more  moderate  and  the  less  noxious. 

Secondly,  the  force  of  this  last  consideration,  as  an  extenuating 
Number  of  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  is  much 
personal  increased,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  in- 
made  by  dividual  enemies  whom  Sokrat^  made  to  himself  in 
Sokratte.  ^^^  prosecution  of  his  cross-examining  process.  Here 
were  a  multitude  of  individuals,  including  men  personally  the 
most  eminent  and  effective  in  the  city,  prompted  by  special 
1  See  Plato,  Eathypbron,  c  8,  p.  8  D. 
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antipathies,  over  and  above  general  convictionB,  to  call  into 
action  the  dormant  etate-princlple  of  intolerance  against  an 
obnoxious  teacher.  I^  under  such  provocation,  he  was  allowed 
to  reach  the  age  of  seventy,  and  to  talk  publidj  for  so  many 
years,  before  any  real  Meldtus  stood  forward,  this  attests 
conspicuously  the  efficacy  of  the  restraining  dispositions  among 
the  people,  which  made  their  practical  habits  more  Uberal  than 
their  professed  principles. 

Thirdly,  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the  trial  and  defenoe 
of  Sokratis  will  see  that  he  himself  contributed  quite  BOa  eon; 
as  much  to  the  result  as  all  the  three  acusers  united,  brought  on 
Not  only  he  omitted  to  do  all  that  might  have  byhfmHelf. 
been  done  without  dishonour,  to  ensure  acquittal,  but  he  held 
positive  language  very  nearly  such  as  Melltus  himself  would 
have  sought  to  put  in  his  mouth.  He  did  this  deliberately, 
having  an  exalted  opinion  both  of  himself  and  his  own  mission, 
and  accounting  the  cup  of  hemlock,  at  his  age,  to  be  no  calamity. 
It  was  only  by  such  marked  and  offensive  self-exaltation  that  he 
brought  on  the  first  vote  of  the  Dikastery,  even  then  the 
narrowest  majority,  by  which  he  was  found  guilty  :  it  was  only 
by  a  still  more  aggravated  manifestation  of  the  same  kind,  even 
to  the  pitch  of  something  like  insult,  that  he  brought  on  the 
second  vote,  which  pronounced  the  capital  sentence.  Now  it 
would  be  uncandid  not  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding 
on  the  minds  of  the  Dikastery.  They  were  not  at  all  disposed, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  put  in  force  the  recognized  principle  of 
intolerance  against  him.  But  when  they  found  that  the  man 
who  stood  before  them  charged  with  this  offence  addressed  them 
in  a  tone  such  as  Dikasts  had  never  heard  before  and  could  hardly 
hear  with  calmness,  they  could  not  but  feel  disposed  to  credit 
all  the  worst  inferences  which  his  accusers  had  suggested,  and  to 
r^;ard  Sokrat^  as  a  dangerous  man  both  religiously  and  politi- 
cally, against  whom  it  was  requisite  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the 
court  and  constitution. 

In  appreciating  this  memorable  incident,  therefore,  though 
the  mischievous  principle  of  intolerance  cannot  be  denied,  yet 
all  the  circumstances  show  that  that  principle  was  neither 
irritable  nor  predominant  in  the  Athenian  bosom ;  that  even  a 
large  body  of  collateral  antipathies  did  not  readily  call  it  forth 
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against  any  individual;  that  the  more  liberal  and  generous 
dispositions,  which  deadened  its  malignity,  were  of  steady  efficacy, 
not  easily  overborne ;  and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  count 
as  one  of  the  least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially  gloomy 
catalogue. 

Let  us  add,  that  as  Sokratds  himself  did  not  account  his  own 
condemnation  and  death,  at  his  age,  to  be  any  misfortune,  but 
rather  a  feivourable  dispensation  of  the  gods,  who  removed  him 
just  in  time  to  escape  that  painful  consciousness  of  intellectual 
decline  which  induced  Demokritus  to  prepare  the  poison  for 
himself,  so  his  friend  Xenophdn  goes  a  step  feuilier,  and  while 
protesting  against  the  verdict  of  guilty,  extols  the  manner  of 
death  as  a  subject  of  triumph — as  the  happiest,  most  honourable, 
and  most  gracious  way,  in  which  the  gods  could  set  the  seal  upon 
an  useful  and  exalted  life.^ 

It  is  asserted  by  Dioddrus,  and  repeated  with  exaggerations  by 
Hie  other  later  authors,  that  after  the  death  of  Sokrat§s 

^?n^^  the  Athenians  bitterly  repented  of  the  manner  in 
repent  It.  which  they  had  treated  him,  and  that  they  even  went 
so  far  as  ix)  put  his  accusers  to  death  without  trial'  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority  this  statement  is  made,  and  I  disbelieve  it 
altogether.  From  the  tone  of  Xenophdn's  *<  Memorabilia,"  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  memory  of  Sokrat^  still 
continued  to  be  unpopular  at  Athens  when  that  collection  was 
composed.  Plato,  too,  left  Athens  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  master,  and  remained  absent  for  some  time :  indirectly,  I 
think,  this  i^ords  a  presumption  that  no  such  reaction  took 
place  in  Athenian  sentiment  as  that  which  Dioddrus  alleges; 
and  the  same  presumption  is  countenanced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  orator  .Slschinds  speaks  of  the  condemnation,  half  a 
century  afterwards.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Athenian 
Dikasts,  who  doubtless  felt  themselves  justified,  and  more  than 
justified,  in  condemning  Sokrat^  after  his  own  speech,  retracted 
that  sentiment  after  his  decease. 

1  Xen.  Mem.  !▼.  8, 8-  Sponte  wak  letho  aese  obTius  obtnUt 

*•  Denique  Democritam  postquam  ma-  *I»«  ".— (LucretloB,  UL  1062.) 

turavetUBtae  >Diod6r.  xlv.  87,  with  Wesseling's 

Admonuit  memoiee  motne  langues-  note ;  Diog.  LaSrt  ii.  48 ;  Aixument. 

cere  mentis,  ad  Isokrat  Or.  xL  Buairia. 
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CHAPTEE  LXIX. 

OYBUS  THE  YOUNGER  AND  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 
GREEKS. 

In  my  sixtyHBixth  chapter,  I  brought  down  the  history  of  Qrecian 
affairs  to  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  including  spartan 
a  description  of  the  permanent  loss  of  imperial  power,  «»?"»• 
the  severe  temporary  oppression,  the  enfranchisement  and 
renewed  democracy,  which  marked  the  lot  of  defeated  Athens. 
The  defeat  of  that  once-powerful  city,  accomplished  by  the 
Spartan  confederacy — ^with  large  pecuniary  aid  from  the  young 
Persian  prince  Cyrus,  satrap  of  most  of  tJie  Ionian  seaboard — 
left  Sparta  mistress  for  the  time  of  the  Grecian  world.  Lysander, 
her  victorious  admiral,  employed  his  vast  temporary  power  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up,  in  most  of  the  cities,  Dekarchies 
or  ruling  Councils  of  Ten,  composed  of  his  own  partisans,  with 
a  Lacedaemonian  Harmost  and  garrison  to  enforce  their  oligar- 
chical rule.  Before  I  proceed  however  to  recount,  as  well  as  they 
can  be  made  out^  the  unexpected  calamities  thus  brought  upon 
the  Grecian  world,  with  their  eventual  consequences,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  introduce  here  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  with  their  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire 
and  their  still  more  celebrated  Retreat.  This  incident,  lying 
apart  from  the  main  stream  of  Grecian  affairs,  would  form  an 
item,  strictly  speaking,  in  Persian  history  rather  than  in  Grecian. 
But  its  effects  on  the  Greek  mind,  and  upon  the  future  course  of 
Grecian  affairs,  were  numerous  and  important;  while  as  an 
illustration  of  Hellenic  character  and  competence,  measured 
against  that  of  the  contemporary  Asiatics,  it  stands  pre-eminent 
and  full  of  instruction. 
This  march  from  Sardis  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon^ 
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condacted  by  Gyms  the  younger,  and  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
ikc  40L  of  placing  him  on  the  Pensian  throne  in  the  room  of 
Maxehof  his  elder  brother  ArtaxerxSs  Mnemon — ^was  oom- 
rSoi^id  ni^i^ced  about  March  or  April  in  the  year  401  aa  It 
OraekB.  was  about  six  months  afterwards,  in  the  month  of 
September  or  October  of  the  same  year,  that  the  battle  of  Kunaza 
was  fought,  in  which,  though  the  Greeks  were  yictorious,  Cyrus 
himself  lost  his  life.  They  were  then  obliged  to  commence  tiieir 
retreat,  which  occupied  about  one  year,  and  ultimately  brought 
them  across  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  in  October 
or  November,  400  &c. 

The  death  of  king  Darius  Nothus,  father  both  of  Artaxerx^ 

and  Gyrus,  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  404  B.C., 

idngs—         a  short  time  after  the  entire  ruin  of  the  force  of 

ASSwncflB    ^^®ns  at  -ffiSgoepotami.    His  reign  of  19  years,  with 

Longi-  that  of  hlB  father  Artaxerx^  Longimanus,  which 


lasted  nearly  40  years,  fiU  up  almost  all  the  interval 
from  the  death  of  Xerx^  in  465  B.C.  The  dose  of  the  reigns 
both  of  Xerx§s  and  of  his  son  Artaxerz§8  had  indeed  been  marked 
by  those  phsnomena  of  conspiracy,  assassination,  fratricide,  and 
fEunily  tragedy,  so  common  in  the  transmission  of  an  Oriental 
sceptre.  Xerxes  was  assassinated  by  the  chief  officer  of  the 
palace  named  Artabanus — who  had  received  from  him  at  a 
banquet  the  order  to  execute  his  eldest  son  Darius,  but  had  not 
fulfilled  it  Artabanus,  laying  the  blame  of  the  assassination 
upon  Darius,  prevailed  upon  Artaxerxes  to  avenge  it  by  slaying 
the  latter  ;  he  then  attempted  the  life  of  Artaxerxds  himself,  but 
failed,  and  was  himself  killed,  after  carrying  on  the  government 
a  few  months.  Artaxerx^  Longimanus,  after  reigning  about 
forty  years,  left  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Xerxes  the  second,  who 
was  slain  after  a  few  months  by  his  brother  Sogdianus,  who 
again  was  put  to  death  after  seven  months,  by  a  third  brother, 
Darius  Nothus,  mentioned  above.^ 

The  wars  between  the  Persian  Empire  and  Athens  as  the  head 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  (477—449  B.a)  have  been  already 
related  in  one  of  my  earlier  volumes.    But  the  internal  history 

1  SeeDiod.  xi.  69;  xii.  64->7l;  Ktealas,        For  the  ehronoloiar  of  these  Persiaa 

Penica,  c.  29—46 ;  AristoteL  Polit.  ▼.  kiiigs,  see  a  valuable  Appendix  in  Mr, 

14,  8.     This  last  passage  of  Aristotle  Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  App. 

is  not  very  clear.    Cp.  Justin,  z.  1.  18,  voL  ii.  pp.  318—310. 
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of  the  Persian  Empire  during  these  reigns  is  scarcely  at  aU  known 
to  ns,  except  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  satrap  Megabyzos 
obscurely  noticed  in  the  Fragments  of  Etesias.^  About  414  B.a 
the  Egyptians  revolted.  Their  native  prince  Amyrtaeus  main- 
tained his  independence — though  probably  in  a  part  Darius 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  that  country.'  He  was  Nothua. 
succeeded  by  a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  for  the  space  of  sixty 
years.  A  revolt  of  the  Medes,  which  took  place  in  408  B.C.,  was  put 
down  by  Darius,  and  subsequently,  a  like  revolt  of  the  Eadusians.' 
The  peace  concluded  in  449  B.C.,  between  Athens  and  the 
Persian  Empire,  continued  without  open  violation  untQ  the 
ruinous  catastrophe  which  befel  the  former  near  Syracuse,  in  413 
B.O.  Yet  there  had  been  various  communications  and  envoys 
from  Sparta  to  the  Persian  court,  endeavouring  to  procure  aid 
tram  the  Great  King  during  the  early  years  of  the  war : 
communications  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  Artaxerxis 
(in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Spartans,  in  425  B.a,  and  carried  by 
his  envoy  ArtaphemSs  who  was  captured  by  the  Athenians) 
complained  of  being  unable  to  understand  what  they  meant — ^no 
two  Spartans  teUing  the  same  story.^  It  appears  that  Pissuthn^, 
satrap  of  Sardis,  revolted  fix)m  the  Persian  king,  shortly  after 
tlus  period,  and  that  Tissaphern^  was  sent  by  the  Great  King 
to  suppress  this  revolt ;  in  which  having  succeeded,  by  bribing 
the  Grecian  commander  of  the  satrap's  mercenary  troops,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.'  We  find  Tissaphem^ 
satrap  in  the  year  413  B.a,  commencing  operations,  jointly  with 
the  Spartans,  (or  detaching  the  Asiatic  allies  fix)m  Athens,  after 
her  reverses  in  Sicily,  and  employing  the  Spartans  successfully 
against  Amorges,  the  revolted  son  of  Pissuthn^  who  occupied 
the  strong  maritime  town  of  lasus.* 

1  KtetlM,  PerslcflL  o.  88-40.  66  (Oolo|(iie^  1880X 
s  See  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Fynes       >  Xen.  Hellen.  L  2, 19 ;  U.  1, 18. 
dinton  (mentioned  in  the  preceding       «  Thncyd.  !▼.  60.    woXXStv  yflip  JAMv- 

notoX  p.  817.  rmr  wptaBdttv  ovMca  rwvrd  A^ii'. 

There  were  some  Egyptian  troops  in        Hub  inoompetenoe.  or  dnplidly,  on 

the  army  of  Artaxerzte  at  the  hattle  the  part  of  the  Spartan  envoys  helps 

of  Ennaxa :  on  the  other  hand,  there  to  explain  the  mdlity  with  which 

were  other  Egyptians  in  a  state  of  pro-  AlldbiadAi    dnped   them   at  Athens 

noonced  revolt.     Compare  two  pas-  (Thnc.  ▼.  45).     See  above,  in   this 

sages  of  Xenoph6n's  Anabasis,  i.  8,  9 ;  History,  eh.  Iv. 
IL  6. 18;  Dioddr.  xiiL  46 :  and  the  Dta-       s  Ktesias, Persie. c.  61. 
sertation  of  F.  Ley,  Eata  et  Ck>nditlo       «  Thucyd.  viiL  28.    See  ch.  Ixi.  of 

iB;gypti8ab]xnpaioPenanun»pp.S0-*  this  History. 
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The  increased  vigour  of  Persian  operations  against  Athens, 
Cyras  the  after  Cyrus  the  younger  son  of  Darius  Nothus  came 
ionS5^]jB  ^^^^  to  the  Ionic  coast  in  407  &a>  has  been  recounted 
▼igoroiu  in  my  sLzty-fourUi  chapter,  together  with  the  com- 
^^^^'^  plete  prostration  of  Athenian  power,  accomplished 
AthffniB.  during  the  ensuing  three  years.  Residing  at  Sardis 
and  placed  in  active  co-operation  with  Qreeks,  this  ambitdoua 
and  energetic  young  prince  soon  became  penetrated  with  their 
superior  military  and  political  efficiency,  as  compared  with  the 
native  Asiatics.  For  the  abilities  and  character  of  Lysander,  the 
Peloponnesian  admiral,  he  contracted  so  much  admiration,  that, 
when  summoned  to  court  during  the  last  illness  of  his  fieither 
Darius  in  405  ac,  he  even  confided  to  that  officer  the  whole  of 
his  tribute  and  treasure,  to  be  administered  in  furtherance  of  the 
war,^  which  during  his  absence  was  brought  to  a  victorious 
dose. 

Cyrus,  bom  after  the  accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne,  was 
Youth  and  ^^*  ^oTe  than  eighteen  years  of  age  when  first  sent 
edacation  down  to  Sardis  (in  407  B.G.)  as  satrap  of  Lydia, 
of  Cyras.  phrygla,  and  Kappadokia,  and  as  commander  of  that 
Persian  military  division  which  mustered  at  the  plain  of  Eas- 
tdlus-— a  command  not  including  the  Ionic  Qreeks  on  the 
seaboard,  who  were  under  the  satrapy  of  Tisaaphem^'  We 
cannot  place  much  confidence  in  the  account  which  Xenophdn 
gives  of  his  education — that  he  had  been  brought  up  with  his 
brother  and  many  noble  Persian  youths  in  the  royal  palace, 
under  the  strictest  discipline  and  restraint^  enforcing  modest 
habits,  with  the  reciprocal  duties  of  obedience  and  command, 
upon  all  of  them,  and  upon  him  with  peculiar  success.*  It  is 
contradicted  by  all  the  realities  which  we  read  about  the  Persian 
court,  and  is  a  patch  of  Grecian  rather  than  of  Oriental  sentiment, 
better  suited  to  the  romance  of  the  Cyropeodia  than  to  the 
Anabasis.  But  in  the  Persian  accomplishments  of  horsemanship, 
mastery  of  the  bow  and  of  the  javelin,  bravery  in  the  field, 
daring  as  well  as  endurance  in  hunting  wild  beasts,  and  power  of 
drinking  much  wine  without  being  intoxicated,  Cyrus  stood 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  14.    Compare   HeUen.  i.  4, 8. 
Xen.  (Eoonom.  iv.  SO.  <  Xen.  Anab.  L  9,  9—6.    Compara 

sxen.  Anab.  L  1,  2;i.  0,  7;XeiL    Cyropadia, L  2, 4-6 ;  viiL  1, 16,  AcT 
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pre-eminent)  and  especially  so  when  compared  with  his  elder 
brother  Artaxerx^s,  who  was  at  least  nnwarlike,  if  not  lazy  and 
timid.^  Aiid  although  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  Hellenic  citizen 
— competence  for  alternate  command  and  obedience— formed  no 
part  of  the  character  of  Cyrus,  yet  it  appears  that  Hellenic  affairs 
and  ideas  became  early  impressed  upon  his  mind  ;  insomuch  that 
on  first  comiog  down  to  Sardis  as  satrap,  he  brought  down  with 
him  strong  interest  for  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  and  strenuous 
antipathy  to  that  ancient  enemy  by  whom  the  Persian  arms  had 
been  so  signally  humbled  and  repressed.  How  zealously,  he 
co-operated  with  Lysander  and  the  Peloponnesians  in  putting 
down  Athens  has  been  shown  in  my  preceding  chapters.' 

An  energetic  and  ambitious  you^  like  Cyrus,  having  once 
learnt  from  personal  experience  to  appreciate  the  Hi»  esteem 
Greeks,  was  not  slow  in  divining  the  value  of  such  gr  t^^ 
auxiliaries  as  instruments  of  power  to  himself.  To  his  hopes  of 
co-operate  effectively  in  the  war,  it  was  necessary  that  ***®  cown. 
he  should  act  to  a  certain  extent  upon  Qrecian  ideas,  and  conciliate 
the  goodwill  of  the  Ionic  Greeks ;  so  that  he  came  to  combine 
the  imperious  and  unsparing  despotism  of  a  Persian  prince  with 
something  of  the  regularity  and  system  belonging  to  a  Grecian 
administrator.  Though  younger  than  ArtaxerxSs,  he  seems  to 
have  calculated  from  the  first  upon  succeeding  to  the  Persian 
crown  at  the  death  of  his  father.  So  undetermined  was  the  law 
of  succession  in  the  Persian  royal  family,  and  so  constant  the 
dispute  and  fratricide  on  each  vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  such 
ambitious  schemes  would  appear  feasible  to  a  young  man  of 
much  less  ardour  than  Cyrus.  Moreover  he  was  the  favourite 
son  of  Queen  Parysatis,'  who  greatly  preferred  him  to  his  elder 
brother  Artaxerxis.  He  was  bom  after  the  accession  of  Darius 
to  the  throne,  while  ArtaxerxSs  had  been  bom  prior  to  that  event. 
And  as  this  latter  consideration  had  been  employed  seventy  years 
earlier  by  Queen  Atossa*  in  determining  her  husband  Darius  son 
of  Hystaspes  to  declare  (even  during  his  lifetime)  her  son  Xerxes 
as  his  intended  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  elder  son  by  a 

1  Plntarcb,  Artazen.  &  %—9 ;  Xen.    and  CTrus  died  vonng.    Etesias  asserts 
Anab.  ut  sup.  that  ne  heard  this  statement  from 

3  See  ToL  vL  ch.  bdv.  Parysatis  herself  (Ktesias,  Persica,  c. 

8  Darius  had  had  thirteen  children    49). 
by  Parysatis,  but  all  except  Artazerzds       *  Herodot.  viL  4. 
7—12 
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diflferent  wife  and  bom  before  Dariiw'B  accession,  so  Cyrus 
perhaps  anticipated  tihe  like  effective  preference  to  himself  from 
the  solicitations  of  Par3r8ati8.  Probably  his  hopes  were  further 
inflamed  by  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  name  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  whose  memory  every  Persian  reverenced.  How 
completely  he  reckoned  on  becoming  king  is  shown  by  a  cruel 
act  performed  about  the  early  part  of  406  b.o.  It  was  required 
as  a  part  of  Persian  etiquette  that  every  man  who  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  king  should  immerse  his  hands  in  certain  pockets 
or  large  sleeves,  which  rendered  them  for  the  moment  inappHcable 
to  active  use ;  but  such  deference  was  shown  to  no  one  except 
the  king.  Two  first  cousins  of  Cyrus — sons  of  Hieramends 
(seemingly  one  of  the  satraps  or  high  Persian  dignitaries  in  Asia 
Minor)  by  a  sister  of  Darius — appeared  in  his  presence  without 
thus  concealing  their  hands,^  upon  which  Cyrus  ordered  them 
both  to  be  put  to  death.  The  father  and  mother  preferred 
bitter  complaints  of  this  atrocity  to  Darius,  who  was  induced 
to  send  for  Cyrus  to  visit  him  in  Media,  on  the  ground,  not  at  all 
fictitious,  that  his  own  health  was  rapidly  declining. 

If  Cyrus  expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  it  was  important 
Death  of  that  he  should  be  on  the  spot  when  his  father  died. 
§J^J5!Jj_  He  accordingly  went  up  from  Sardis  to  Media,  along 
raccession  with  his  body-guard  of  300  Greeks  under  the  Arcadian 
sends  Xenias,  who  were  so  highly  remunerated  for  this 

Mnemon.  distant  march,  that  the  rate  of  pay  was  long  celebrated.* 
He  also  took  with  him  Tissaphem^s  as  an  ostensible  friend  ; 
though  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  enmity  between  them. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival,  Darius  died,  but  without  complying 
with  the  request  of  Parysatis  that  he  should  declare  in  favour  of 
Cyrus  as  his  successor.  Accordingly  ArtaxerxSs,  being  proclaimed 
king,  went  to  Pasargadas,  the  religious  capital  of  the  Persians,  to 
perform  the  customary  solemnities.  Thus  disappointed,  Cyrus 
was  further  accused  by  Tissaphernes  of  conspiring  the  death  of 
his  brother,  who  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  was  even  on  the 

1  Xen.  HelL  iL  1,  8, 9;  Thnc.  viii.  58.  the  copyist  makes  the  mistake  of  call- 
Compare  Xen.  Cyropsed.  yiiL  8,  10 ;  ing  Xerxds  (instead   of  Artaxerzds) 
and  Ludan,  Nayigium  sen  Vota,  c.  80,  father  of  Darius.    Some  of  the  editors, 
ToL  iii.  p.  267,  ea.  Hemsterhuys,  with  withoat  any  authority  from   MSS., 
Du  Soul's  note.  wish  to  alter  the  text  from  fiep^ov  to 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  passage  'Apro^epfov. 
of  the  Hellenica,  either  Xenoph6n  or       s  Xen.  Anab.  L  4, 12. 
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point  of  puttmg  him  to  death,  when  the  all-powerful  intercession 
of  Parysatis  saved  his  life.^  He  was  sent  down  to  his  former 
satrapy  at  Sardis,  whither  he  returned  with  insupportable  feelingpB 
of  anger  and  wounded  pride,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  to 
leave  nothing  untried  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  his  brother. 
This  statement,  given  to  us  by  Xenoph6n,  represents  doubtless 
the  story  of  Cyrus  and  his  Mends,  current  among  the  Oyreian 
army.  But  if  we  look  at  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  shall 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  charge  of  TiBsaphemSs  may  weU  have 
been  true,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  disappointed  Cyrus  against 
his  brother  a  reality  instead  of  a  fiction.^ 

The  moment  when   Cyrus   returned  to  Sardis  was  highly 
favourable  to  his  plans  and  preparations.    The  long  secret  pre- 
war had  just  been  concluded  by  tiie  capture  of  Athens  pamtiong 

T  x»         ..     ..         «•  1  •»*■         ^      t        «.        of  Cyrus  for 

and  the  eztmction  of  her  power.    Many  Greeks,  after  attacidi^ 

having  acquired  military  tastes  and  habits,  were  now  *^  brother, 
thrown  out  of  employment:  many  others  were  driven  into 
exile  by  the  establishment  of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  through- 
out all  the  cities  at  once.  Hence  competent  recruits,  for  a  well- 
paid  service  like  that  of  Cyrus,  were  now  unusually  abundant. 
Having  already  a  certain  number  of  Greek  mercenaries  distri- 
buted throughout  the  various  garrisons  in  his  satrapy,  he  directed 
the  officers  in  command  to  strengthen  their  garrisons  by  as  many 
additional  Peloponnesian  soldiers  as  they  could  obtain.  His 
pretext  was,  first,  defence  against  Tissaphem^  with  whom,  since 
the  denunciation  by  the  latter,  he  was  at  open  war  ;  next,  pro- 
tection of  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  seaboard,  who  had  been  hitherto 
comprised  under  the  government  of  TissaphemSs,  but  had  now 
revolted  of  their  own  accord,  since  the  enmity  of  Cyrus  against 
him  had  been  declared.  MilStus  alone  had  been  prevented  from 
executing  this  resolution ;  for  TissaphemSs,  reinforcing  his  garri- 
son in  that  place,  had  adopted  violent  measures  of  repression, 
killing  or  banishing  several  of  the  leading  men.  Cyrus,  receiving 
these  exiled  Milesians  with  every  demonstration  of  sympathy, 
immediately  got  together  both  an  army  and  a  fleets  under  the 
Egyptian  Tamos,"  to  besiege  MilStus  by  land  and  sea.  He  at  the 
same  time  transmitted  to  court  the  regular  tribute  due  from 

1  Xen.  Anab.  L  1. 4.       >  So  it  ia  presented  by  Justin.  ▼.  11. 
9Xen.Anab.i.l,6;i.i,2. 
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these  maritime  cities,  and  attempted,  through  the  interest  of  his 
mother  Parysatis,  to  procure  that  they  should  be  transferred 
from  Tissaphem§8  to  himself.  Hence  the  Great  King  was  de- 
luded into  a  belief  that  the  new  levies  of  Gyrus  were  only  in- 
tended for  private  war  between  him  and  Tissaphemds — an  event 
not  uncommon  between  two  neighbouring  satraps.  Nor  was  it 
displeasing  to  the  court  that  a  suspected  prince  should  be  thus 
occupied  at  a  distance.^ 

Besides  the  army  thus  collected  round  Miletus,  Gyrus  found 
Kloarchas  Cleans  to  keep  other  troops  within  his  call,  though 
and  other  at  a  distance  and  unsuspected.  A  Lacedaemonian 
the  service  officer  named  Klearchus,  of  considerable  military 
of  Cyrua.  ability  and  experience,  presented  himself  as  an  exile 
at  Sardis.  He  appears  to  have  been  banished  (as  far  as  we  can 
judge  amidst  contradictory  statements)  for  gross  abuse  of  autho- 
rity and  extreme  tyranny,  as  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  even  for  having  tried  to  maintain  himself  in  that  place 
after  the  Ephors  had  formally  dismissed  him.  The  known 
efficiency  and  restless  warlike  appetite  of  Klearchus'  procured 
for  him  the  confidence  of  Gyrus,  who  gave  him  the  large  sum  of 
10,000  darics  (about  £7600),  which  he  employed  in  levying  an 
army  of  mercenary  Greeks  for  the  defence  of  the  Grecian  cities 
in  the  Ghersonese  against  the  Thracian  tribes  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, thus  maintaining  the  troops  until  they  were  required  by 
Gyrus.  Again,  Aristippus  and  Menon,  Thessalians  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Aleuadss  at  Larissa,  who  had  maintained  their  tie 
of  personal  hospitality  with  the  Persian  royal  family  ever  since 
the  time  of  XerxSs,  and  were  now  in  connexion  with  Gyrus,' 
received  from  him  funds  to  maintain  a  force  of  2000  mercenaries 
for  their  political  purposes  in  Thessaly,  subject  to  his  call  when- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  7.  8.    &<m  ohtkv  Byantlam.    We  know  that  there  was 

«y0cTo  (the  king)  avrw  iroXeuoviMw.  a  LaoedsBiuonian    Harmost   in    that 

a  Xen.  Anab.  L  l7» ;  U.  «♦  8.    The  town,  named  ai  (won  as  the  town  waa 

statements    here    contained    do    not  taken  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  oC 

agree  with  Diod6r.  xiv.  12 ;  while  both  ^gospotami  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2). 

^  them  differ  from  Isokzatte  (Orat  TUs  was  towards  the  end  of  405  B.C. 

viiL  De  Pace,  s.  121 ;  Or.  xiL  Panath.  We  know  further  from  the  Anabasis 

8.    HI)    and    Flntaroh.    Artazerxte,  that  Kleander  was  Harmost  there  in 

e.  e.  400  B.c.     Klearchus  may  have  been 

I  follow  partially  the  narrative  of  Harmost  there  in  404  B.c.  ^  ^  „ 
Dioddrus,  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the        <  Xen.  Anab.  L  1,  10 ;  Herodot  vii. 

tyranny  which  he  mentions  was  com-  6 ;  is  1 ;  Plato,  Menon,  c.  1,  p.  70 ;  c 

mitted  by  Klearchus  as  Harmost  of  11,  p.  78  C. 
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ever  he  should  require  them.  Other  Qreeks,  too,  who  had 
probably  contracted  similar  ties  of  hospitality  with  Cyrus  by 
service  during  the  late  war— Proxenus,  a  Boeotian ;  Agias  and 
Sophsenetus,  Arcadians ;  SokratSs,  an  Achaean,  &c — ^were  em- 
powered by  him  to  collect  mercenary  soldiers.  His  pretended 
objects  were — ^partly  the  siege  of  Miletus,  partly  an  ostensible 
expedition  against  the  Pisidians,  warlike  and  predatory  moun- 
taineers who  did  much  mischief  from  their  fostnesses  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor. 

Besides  these  unavowed  Grecian  levies,  Cyrus  sent  envoys  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  invoke  their  aid,  in  requital  for  g^^  ^^ 
the  strenuous  manner  in  which  he  had  seconded  their  n^nistratioii 
operations  against  Athens,  and  received  a  favourable  behaviour 
answer.   He  further  got  together  a  considerable  native  ^  Cyrus, 
force,  taking  great  pains  to  conciliate  friends  as  well  as  to  inspire 
confidence.    *'  He  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  a  candidate 
for  command,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Herodotus  respecting  the 
Median  DeXokds;^  maintaining  order  and  security  throughout 
his  satrapy,  and  punishing  evil-doers  in  great  numbers,  with  the 
utmost  extremity  of  rigour,  of  which  the  public  roads  exhibited 
abundant  living  testimony  in  the  persons  of  mutilated  men, 
deprived  of  their  hands,  feet,  or  eyesight'     But  he  was  also 

1  Herodot.  i  96.    6  Bi  (Delokds)  o  t  a  64 :  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  14, 16, 17. 

(iv€utu,tvoi   dpx^***  ^$  ^^  1^  '^'  1^  is  ^^^  unworthy  of  remark  that 

Koioi  V-  while  there  wa«  nothing  in  which  the 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  1 ;  Diod6r.  Persian  rulers  displayed  greater  inven- 

xiT.  19.  tion than  in  ezasgeratingDodily suffer- 

sxen.  Anab.  i,  9,  8.     voWdxn  8'  ing  upon  a  malefactor  or  an  enemy, 

c^eif  ^v  ava  ra?  artiBofUva^  o^oi^s,  xat  at  Athens,  whenever  any  man  was  put 

troBStv  KttX  yttp&v  jcal  o^^oA/Moy  crrepov/x-  to  death  by  pubUc  sentence,  the  ezecu* 

4vovi  avBpatvovi.  tion  took  place  within  the  prison  by 

For  other  samples  of  mutilation  administenng  a  cup  of  hemlock,  with- 
inflicted  by  Persians,  not  merelv  on  out  even  public  exposure.  It  was  the 
malefactors,  but  on  prisoners  by  whole-  minimum  of  pain,  as  well  as  the  mini- 
sale,  see  Quintus  Gurtius,  v.  6,  6.  mum  of  indi^ty,  as  any  one  may  see 
Alexander  the  Great  was  approaching  who  reads  the  account  of  the  death  of 
near  to  Persepolis,  "  quum  miserabile  Sokratfis,  given  by  Plato  at  the  end  of 
agmen,  inter  pauca  f ortun»  exempla  the  PhsBdon. 

memorandum,  regi  occurrit.     Captivi  It  is  certain  that,  on  the  whole,  the 

erantOneciadquatuormilliafertquoB  public  sentiment  in  England  is  more 

Perse  vario  supplidorum  modo  aflfece-  humane  now  than  it  was  in  that  day  at 

runt.  Alios  peaibus,quosdammanibus  Athens.    Tet  an  Athenian  public  could 

anribusque.  amputatis,  inustisque  bar-  not  have  borne  the  sight  of  a  citizen 

bararum  literarum  notis,  in  longum  publicly  hanged  or  beheaded  in  the 

sui    ludibrium    reservaverant,"    &c.  market-place.     Much  less  could  they 

Compare  Diod6ru8,  xviL  69 ;  and  the  have  borne  the  sight  of  the  prolonged 

prodigious  tales  of  cruelty  recounted  tortures  inflicted  on  Damiens  at  Paris 

In  Herodot.  is.  112 ;  Ktesias,  Persic,  c.  in  1767  (a  fair  parallel  to  the  Persian 
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exact  in  requiting  feithfal  service,  both  civil  and  military.  He 
not  only  made  various  expeditions  against  the  hostile  Mysians 
and  Fisidians,  bat  was  forward  in  exposing  his  own  person,  and 
munificent^  rewarding  the  zeal  of  all  soldiers  who  distinguished 
themselves.  He  attached  men  to  his  person  both  by  a  winning 
demeanour  and  by  seasonable  gifts.  As  it  was  the  uniform 
custom  (and  is  still  the  custom  in  the^East)  for  every  one  who 
appproached  Gyrus  to  come  with  a  present  in  his  hand,^  so  he 
usually  gave  away  again  these  presents  as  marks  of  distinction 
to  others.  Hence  he  not  only  acquired  the  attachment  of  aU  in 
his  own  service,  but  also  of  those  Persians  whom  Artaxerx^  sent 
down  on  various  pretences  for  the  purpose  of  observing  his 
motions.  Of  these  emissaries  from  Susa  some  were  even  sent  to 
obstruct  and  enfeeble  him.  It  was  under  such  orders  that  a 
Persian  named  Orontds,  governor  of  Sardis,  acted,  in  levying 
open  war  against  Cyrus,  who  twice  subdued  him,  and  twice 
pardoned  him  on  solemn  assurance  of  fidelity  for  the  future.* 
In  all  agreements,  even  with  avowed  enemies,  Cyrus  kept  faith 
exactly,  so  that  his  word  was  trusted  by  every  one. 
Of  such  virtues  (rare  in  an  Oriental  ruler,  either  ancient  or 
modem),  and  of  such  secret  preparations,  Cyrus  sought 
to  reap  the  fruits  at  the  beginning  of  401  B.c.  Xenias, 
^J  jjJJ^'  his  general  at  home,  brought  together  all  the  garrisons, 
WW  »t  leaving  a  bare  sufficiency  for  defence  of  the  towns. 
Elearchus,  Menon,  and  the  other  Greek  generals  were 
recalled,  and  the  siege  of  Miletus  was  relinquished ;  so  that  there 
was  concentrated  at  Sardis  a  body  of  7700  Grecian  hopHtes,  with 
500  light-armed.'  Others  afterwards  joined  on  the  march,  and 
there  was,  besides,  a  native  army  of  about  100,000  men.  With 
such  means  Cyrus  set  forth  (March  or  April,  401  b.o.)  from 
Sardis.  His  real  purpose  was  kept  secret:  his  ostensible  pur- 
pose, as  proclaimed  and  understood  by  every  one  except  himself 
and  Elearchus,  was  to  conquer  and  root  out  the  Pisidian  moun- 
taineers. A  joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Persian  fleet,  under  the 
LacedaBmonian  admiral  Samius,  at  the  same  time  coasted  round 

^fco^cvo-if  described  in  Platarch,  Arta-  price,  and  filled  by  the  beet  company 

zerx.  c.  16X  in  the  presence  of  an  in  Paris. 

immense  crowd  of  spectators,  when        i  Xen.  Anab.  i.  0, 18. 

eyery  window  commanding  a  view  of        s  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  6. 

the  Place  de  Grftve  was  let  at  a  high        >  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  2—8. 
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the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  lend  co-operation  from  the 
sea-side.*  This  LacedsBmonian  co-operation  passed  for  a  private 
levy  effected  by  Cyrus  himself;  for  the  ephors  would  not  for- 
mally avow  hostility  against  the  Great  King.* 

The  body  of  Greeks,  immortalized  under  the  name  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  who  were  tiius  preparing  to  plunge  into  so  The  Ten 
many  unexpected  perils,   though    embarking  on  a  oi^^S^ 
foreign  mercenary  service,  were  by  no  means  outcasts,  their 
or  even  men  of  extreme  poverty.    They  were  for  the  ^d  ^van- 
most  part  persons  of  established  position,  and  not  a  "dances- 
few  even  opulent.    Half  of  them  were  Arcadians  or  Achseans. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Cyrus  for  honourable  and  munificent 
dealing,  that  many  young  men  of  good  family  had  run  away  from 
their  fathers  and  mothers ;  others  of  mature  age  had  been  tempted 
to  leave  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  there  were  even  some  who 
had  embarked  their  own  money  in  advance  of  outfit  for  other 
poorer  men,  as  well  as  for  themselves.'  All  calculated  on  a  year's 
campaign  in  Pisidia  ;  which  might  perhaps  be  hard,  but  would 
certainly  be  lucrative,  and  would  enable  them  to  return  with  a 
well-fumished  purse.  So  the  Greek  commanders  at  Sardis  all 
confidently  assured  them,  extolling,  with  the  emphasis  and  elo- 
quence suitable  to  recruiting  officers,  both  the  liberality  of  Cyrus  * 
and  the  abundant  promise  for  all  men  of  enterprise. 

Among  others,  the  Boeotian  Proxenus  wrote  to  his  friend 
Xenophdn,  at  Athens,  pressing  him  strongly  to  come 
to  Sardis,  and  offering  to  present  him  to  Cyrus,  whom  *°^^  ^ 
he  (Proxenus)  **  considered  as  a  better  friend  to  him  than  his  own 
country " :  *^  a  striking  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
foreign  mercenary  service  overlaid  Grecian  patriotism,  which  we 
shall  recognize  more  and  more  as  we  advance  forward.  This 
able  and  accomplished  Athenian — entitled  to  respectful  gratitude, 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  1, 1.  koX  dya0d  wpdrrtiv.    rotovrot  oiv  ovrec, 

S  Dioddr.  xiv.  21.  iir60wv  tU  -niv  'EAAdfia  <na^t9$ai.  Com- 

S  Xen.  Anab.  vl  4,  8.    twi'  yflip  arfta-  pare  y.  10, 10. 

TuoTS>y  o£  i|^€i<rTot  ^<rai.  o*  <nnii.€t  ^uw  4  cJompare  similar  praises  of  Ptolemy 

iitwirXevitdr^  .ji  ravrijv  ti,.., ^cotfo^o-  PMladelffius, inwder to attoSoSS 

pav.  oAAa  r^v  Kvp^ov  dpcT^ij  ojcovoi^w.  mercenaST  firom    81^^  to    E Jpyt 

VJ^:^^SZ:^  (Theocrit  xiv.  50-^9).^^    *^    ^^^^ 

airooe JpoicoTCf  iraWpa?  koX  iJoiTtpas,  oi  Bi  B  Xen.  Anab.  iiL  1L  4.     virto^vctro  6k 

Ktu  riKva  ita,raXx.ir6vrti,  m?  tcrrifuiTa  ai-  ecur^  (Prozenos  to  Xenoph6n)  el  cAtfot, 

rois  Krti<rdfuvoi  ^(ovres  ir6Xi,v^  tucojiovm  ^lAov    Kvfxf    iroiijo-eii'  •    hv    avrhi    i^ii 

KoX  Tov«  oAAovs  rov«  vopd  Kvpov  woAAd  xpctrru  eavr$  vofti^^tv  r^s  irarpifios. 
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not  indeed  from  Atihens  his  country,  but  from  the  Oyreian  army 
and  the  intellectual  world  generally — wan  one  of  the  class  of 
Knights,  or  Horsemen,  and  is  said  to  have  served  in  that  capacity 
at  the  battle  of  Delium  ^  Of  his  previous  life  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  except  that  he  was  an  attached  friend  and  diligent 
hearer  of  SokratSs,  the  memorials  of  whose  conversation  we 
chiefly  derive  from  his  pen,  as  we  also  derive  the  narrative  of  the 
Cyreian  march.  In  mv  last  preceding  chapter  on  Sokratds,  I 
have  made  ample  use  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophdn ;  and  I 
am  now  about  to  draw  from  his  Anabasis  (a  model  of  perspicuous 
and  interesting  narrative)  the  account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Cyreian  army,  which  we  are  fortunate  in  knowing  from  so 
authentic  a  source. 

On  receiving  the  invitation  from  Prozenus,  Xenophdn  felt 
How  Xeno-  °^^ch  inclined  to  comply.  To  a  member  of  that  class 
pb6ncame  of  Knights,  which  three  years  before  had  been  the 
Cyrdan  ^  mainstay  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty  (how  far  he 
"™y-  was  personally  concerned  w^  cannot  say),  it  is  pro- 

bable that  residence  in  Athens  was  in  those  times  not  peculiarly 
agreeable.  He  asked  the  opinion  of  Sokrat^ ;  who,  apprehensive 
lest  service  under  Cyrus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens,  might 
expose  him  to  unpopularity  with  his  countrymen,  recommended 
an  application  to  the  Delphian  oracle.  Thither  Xenophdn  went ; 
but  in  truth  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  beforehand.  So 
that  instead  of  asking,  "  whether  he  ought  to  go  or  refuse,"  he 
simply  put  the  question,  "  To  which  of  the  gods  must  I  sacri- 
fice, in  order  to  obtain  safety  and  success  in  a  journey  which  I 
am  now  meditating? "  The  reply  of  the  oracle — indicating  Zeus 
Basileus  as  the  god  to  whom  sacrifice  was  proper — ^was  brought 
back  by  Xenophdn  ;  upon  which  Sokrat^  though  displeased  that 
the  question  had  not  been  fairly  put  as  to  the  whole  project, 
nevertheless  advised,  since  an  answer  had  now  been  given,  that 

iStrabo,  ix.    p.   403.     The    story  honemaiiBhip,  in  the  cavalry  servioe 

that  Sokratte  carried  off  Xenophdn  and  the  duties  of  its  commander,  and  in 

wounded  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  all  that  relates  to  horses,  as  manifested 

on  his  shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  in  his  published  works,  but  also  the  &ct 

Ufe,  seems  too  doubtful  to  enter  into  that  his  son  Gryllus  served  afterwards 

the  narrative.  among  the  Athenian  horsemen  at  the 

Among  the  proofs  that  Xenophdn  c-ombat  of  cavalry  which  preceded  the 

was  among  the  horsemen  or  'Iinrei?  of  great  battle  of   Mftntin^ia  (Diogen. 

Athens,  we  may  remark  not  only  his  Laert  il.  64). 
own  strong  interest  and  great  sldll  in 
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it  should  be  literally  obeyed.  Accordingly  Xenophon,  having 
offered  the  sacrifices  prescribed,  took  his  departure  first  to 
EphesuB  and  thence  to  Sardis,  where  he  found  the  army  about  to 
set  forth.  Proxenus  presented  him  to  Cyrus,  who  entreated  him 
earnestly  to  take  service,  promising  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  against  the  Pisidians  should  be  finished.^  He  was  thus 
induced  to  stay,  yet  only  as  volunteer  or  friend  of  Proxenus, 
without  accepting  any  special  post  in  the  army,  either  as  officer 
or  soldier.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  service  under 
Cyrus*  had  actually  the  effect  apprehended  by  Sokrat^  of  render- 
ing him  unpopular  at  Athens.  For  though  he  was  afterwards 
banished,  this  sentence  was  not  passed  against  him  until  after  the 
battle  of  Kor6neia  in  394  RC,  where  he  was  in  arms  as  a  con- 
spicuous officer  under  Agesilaus,  against  his  own  countrymen  and 
their  Theban  allies — ^nor  need  we  look  further  back  for  the 
grounds  of  the  sentence. 

Though  ArtaxerxSs,  entertaining  general  suspicions   of  his 
brother's  ambitious  views,  had  sent  down  various  B.a4oi. 
persons  to  watch  him,  yet  Cyrus  had  contrived  to  JSS?" 
gain  or  neutralize  these  spies,  and  had  masked  Ids  ^^^^ 
preparations  so  skilfully  that  no  intimation  was  con-  marches 
veyed  to  Susa  until  the  march  was  about  to  com-  _^iom 
mence.    It  was  only  then  that  Tissaphemis,  seeing  — KeiiBMB. 
the  siege  of  Miletus  relinquished  and  the  vast  force  mustering  at 
8ardis,  divined  that  something  more  was  meant  than  the  mere 
conquest  of  Pisidian  freebooters,  and  went  up  in  person  to  warn 
the  King,  who  began  his  preparations  forthwith.*    That  which 
Tissaphem^s  had  divined  was  yet  a  secret  to  every  man  in  the 
army,  to  Proxenus  as  well  as  the  rest,  when  Cyrus,  having  con- 
fided the  provisional  management  of  his  satrapy  to  some  Persian 
kinsmen,  and  to  his  admiral  the  Egyptian  Tamos,  commenced  his 
march  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Sardis,  through  Lydia 
and  Phrygia.'    Three  days'  march,  a  distance  stated  at  22  para- 
aangs,^  brought  him  to  tiie  Masander ;  one  additional  march  of 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iU.  1, 4—9 ;  t.  0, 22—24.  Alldbiadds.     That  the  latter  should 

s  Xen.  Anab,  L  2,  4  ;  ii,  8, 19.  have  had  any  concern  in  it  appears 

Diod6rus    (zIt.    11),    citinff    from  improbable.     But  Dioddros  on  mors 

Ephoms,   affirms    that  the  first  re-  than  one  occasion  confounds  Pham^ 

▼elation  to  Artaxerzds  was  made  by  bazas  and  Tissaphemte. 

Phamabasns,  who  had  learnt  it  from        '  Dioddr.  xiv.  19. 

the  acateness  of  the  Athenian  exile        *  The  paiasaog  was  a  Persian  mea- 
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eight  parasangs,  after  croesiiig  that  river,  forwarded  him  to 
E0I0688B,  a  flonrishing  city  in  Phrjgia,  where  Menon  overtook 
him  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  hoplites  and  500  peltasts — 
Dolopes,  iBnianes,  and  Olynthians.      He  then  marched  three 


Borement  of  length,  but,  aooording  to 
Strabo,  not  of  uniform  Talne  in  all 
parts  of  Asia:  in  some  parts,  held 
eqaivalent  to  80  stadia,  in  others  to  40, 
in  others  to  60  (Strabo,  zL  p.  518 ;  For- 
biger,  Handbnch  der  Alton  Geograph. 
vd.  i.  p.  666).  This  Tariabifity  of 
meaning  is  noway  extraordinary,  when 
we  recollect  the  difference  between 
English,  Irish,  and  German  miles,  Ac 

Herodotus  teUs  us  distinctly  what 
he  meant  by  a  parasang,  and  what  the 
Persian  government  of  his  day  recog- 
nized as  such  in  their  measarement  of 
the  great  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  as 
well  as  in  their  measurements  of  terri- 
tory for  purposes  of  tribute  (Herod,  t. 
63 ;  ri.  48X  It  was  80  Greek  stadia= 
nearly  S4  English  miles,  or  nearly  8 
geographical  miles.  The  distance  be- 
tween every  two  successive  stations, 
on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  (which 
was  "all  inhabited  and  all  secure," 
dta  oUtofidvrii  re  airaau  koX  aa^oMo^. 
would  seem  to  have  been  measured  and 
marked  in  parasangs  and  fractions  of 
a  parasang.  It  seems  probable,  from 
the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  march  of  Xerxes  (vii.  26),  that  this 
road  passed  from  Kappadokia  and 
across  the  river  Halys.  through  Kelsenn 
and  KolosssB  to  Sardis ;  ana  therefore 
that  the  road  which  Cvrus  took  for  his 
march,  from  Sardis  at  least  as  far  as 
Kelnnae,  must  have  been  so  measured 
and  marked. 

Xenoph6n  also  in  his  summing  up 
of  the  route  (U.  2,  6 ;  viL  8,  26)  implies 
the  parasang  as  equivalent  to  30  stadia, 
while  he  gives,  for  the  most  part,  each 
day's  joumev  measured  in  parasangs. 
Now,  even  at  the  outset  of  the  march, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  official  measurer  of  ro«ul-pro- 
y,  & 

lensBiL-. 

X.  p.  442,  and  Geier,  Alezandri  Magni 


gross  accompanying  the  army,  like 
BsBton,  6  p-nfiaTKrnfi  'AAe^dfdpov,  in 
Alexander's  invasion:  see  AthensBus. 
X.  p.  442,  and  Geier,  Alexandri  Magni 
Histor.  Scrippt.  p.  867.  Tet  Xenophdn, 
throughout  the  whole  march,  even  as 
far  as  Trebizond,  states  the  day's  march 
of  the  army  in  parasangs ;  not  merely 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  there  were  roads, 
but  through  the  Arabian  desert  be- 
tween Thapsakus  and  PyUdj  through 
the  snows  of  Armenia,  and  through 


the  territory  of  the  barbarous  C!haly- 
bes.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia  they  marched  90  parasangs  in 
thirteen  days,  or  very  neariy  7  para- 
sangs per  day— and  that  too  under  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer.  He  tells  us 
further,  that  in  the  deep  snows  of 
Armenia,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
winter,  they  marched  16  parasangs  in 
thred  days;  and  through  the  terri- 
tory (also  covered  with  snow)  of  the 
pugnacious  Chalybes,  60  parasangs  in 
■even  days,  or  more  than  7  para 
per  day.  Such  marches,  at  SO  i 
for  the  parasang,  are  impossible.  And 
how  did  Xenoph6n  measure  the  dis- 
tance marched  over  T 

The  most  intelligent  modem  investi- 

S-tors  and  traveUers— Maior  BennelL 
r.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Ck>loneI 
(}hesney,  Professor  Koch,  &c.,  offer  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Major  Bennell  reckons  the  parasanga 
as  equal  to  2*25  geogr.  nules:  Mr. 
Ainsworth  at  8  geogr.  miles:  Mr. 
Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  c. 
42,  p.  200)  at  something  less  than 
2jr  geogr.  miles:  Ck>lonel  Chesney 
(Euphrat  and  Tigris,  ch.  8,  p.  207)  at 
2*008  geogr.  miles  between  Sardis  and 
Thapsakuis— at  1*08  geogr.  miles,  be- 
tween Thapsakus  and  Kunaxa— at 
something  less  than  this,  without 
specifying  how  much,  during  the  re- 
treat. It  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
certedn  basis  to  proceed  upon,  even  for 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  route ;  much 
more,  for  the  retreat.  The  distance 
between  Ikonium  and  Dana  (or  TVana) 
is  one  of  the  quantities  on  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  rests  his  calculation;  but  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  Cyrua 
took  the  direct  route  of  march:  he 
rather  seems  to  have  turned  out  of  his 
way,  partly  to  plunder  Lykaonia,  partly 
to  conduct  the  T^'iiiMan  princess  home- 
ward. The  other  item,  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  is  the  distance  oe- 
tween  KeUenae  and  Kolosses,  two  places 
the  site  of  which  seems  well  ascertained, 
and  which  are  by  the  best  modem  maps 
62  geoffiaphical  miles  apart.  Xenophon 
calls  the  distance  20  parasangs.  Assum- 


ing the  road  by  wmch  he  marched  to 
have  been  the  same  with  that  now 
travelled,  it  would  make  the  parasang 
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days  onward  to  Eelsaiue,  another  Phiygian  dty,  "great  and 
flourishing,"  with  a  citadel  very  strong  both  by  nature  and  art. 
Here  he  halted  no  less  than  thirty  days,  in  order  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Elearchus,  with  his  division  of  1000  hoplites,  800 
Thracian  peltasts,  and  200  Elretan  bowmen:  at  the  same  time 
Sophaenetus  arrived  with  1000  farther  hoplites,  and  Sosias  with 
300.  This  total  of  Greeks  was  reviewed  by  Cyrus  in  one  united 
Ikxly  at  Kelsenffi :  11,000  hoplites  and  2000  peltasts.^ 

As  far  as  EelffinsB,  his  march  had  been  directed  straight  toward* 
Pisidia,  near  the  borders  of  which  territory  that  city  p^tw— 
is  situated.    So  Hgut,  therefore,  the  fiction  with  which  Keramdu- 
he  started  was  kept  up.    But  on  leaving  Eelsense,  he  K^atra- 
turned  his  march  away  from  PLsidia,  in  a  direction  ^®^°°' 
nearly  northward ;  first  in  two  days,  ten  parasangs,  to  the  town 
of  Pd.tfie  ;  next  in  two  days  fsuiJier,  twelve  parasangs,  to  Eeramdn- 
Agora,  the  last  city  in  the  district  adjoining  Mysia.    At  Peltso,  in 


of  Xenoph6n=2*6  geographical  miles. 
I  haTo  before  remarked  that  the  road 
between  Kolossn  and  Keleentt  was 
probably  measured  and  numbered 
according  to  parasangs ;  so  that  Xeno- 
ph6n,  in  givmg  the  number  of  para- 
sangs between  these  two  places,  would 
be  speaking  upon  official  authority. 

Jsfen  a  century  and  a  half  after^ 
wards,  the  geographer  BratosthenSs 
found  it  not  possible  to  obtain  accu- 
rate measurements,  in  much  of  the 
country  traversed  by  Gyrus  (Strabo,  iL 
p.  73). 

Colonel  Chesney  remarks— <*  From 
Saidis  to  Gunaza,  or  the  mounds  of 
Mohammed,  cannot  be  much  under  or 
over  1265  geosraphical  miles,  makins 
2*864  geograpnical  miles  for  each  of 
the  535  parasangs  given  by  Xenoph6n 
between  these  two  places  ". 

As  a  measure  of  distance,  the  para- 
sang  of  Xenoph6n  is  evidently  untrust- 
worthy. Is  it  admissible  to  consider, 
in  the  description  of  this  march,  that 
the  parasangs  and  stadia  of  Xenoph6n 
are  measurements  rather  of  time  than 
of  space  ?  From  Sardis  to  KelsBnae,  he 
had  a  measured  road  and  numbered 
parasangs  of  distance :  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  mensuration  and  nume- 
ration continued  farther,  as  far  as 
Keram6n-Agora  and  Kaystm-Pedion 
C^ce  I  imagine  that  the  road  from 
Kelnme  to  the  HaJys  and  Kappadokia 
must  have  gone  through  these  two 
places>-and   possibly  It   may  have 


continued  even  as  far  as  Ikonium  or 
Dana.  Hence,  by  these  early  mardies. 
Xenoph6n  had  ttie  opportunity  ox 
forming  to  himself  roughly  an  idea  of 
the  time  (measured  by  the  course  of  the 
sun)  which  it  took  for  the  army  to 
march  one,  two,  or  three  parasan^; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  ulterior 
porUons  of  the  road,  he  called  that 
length  qftvau  by  the  name  of  one,  two, 
or  three  parasangs.  Five  parasangs 
seem  to  have  meant  with  mm  a  full 
day's  mar^ ;  three  or  four,  a  short 
day;  six,  seven,  or  eight,  a  long  or 
very  long  day. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Xenophftn  had  no  port- 
able means  of  measuring  hours,  and 
did  not  habitually  divide  the  day  into 
hours,  or  into  anv  other  recognized 
fraction.  The  Alexandrine  astro- 
nomers, near  two  centuries  afterwards, 
were  the  first  to  use  wpn  in  the  senso 
of  hour  QCdeler,  Handbuch  der  Chrono- 
logie,  vol.  L  p.  239). 

This  may  perhaps  help  to  explain 
Xenoph6n's  meaning,  when  he  talka 
about  marching  five  or  seven  parasangs 
amidst  the  deep  snows  of  Armenia ;  I 
do  not  however  supiwse  that  he  had 
this  meaning  uniformly  or  steadily 
present  to  his  mind.  Sometimes,  it 
would  seem,  he  must  have  used  th^ 
word  in  its  usual  meaning  of  distance. 

iXen.  Anab.  i.  2,  8,  9.  About 
KelaeniB,  Arrian,  Exp.  AL  L  29,  2; 
Quint.  Curt  iii.  1, 6. 
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a  halt  of  three  days,  the  ArcadiaTi  general  Xenias  celebrated  the 
great  festival  of  his  country,  the  Lyluea,  with  its  usual  games  and 
matches,  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus.  From  Eeramdn-Agora,  Gyros 
marched  in  three  days  the  unusual  distance  of  thirty  parasangs,^ 
to  a  city  called  Eaystru-Pedion  (the  plain  of  Eskystms),  where  he 
halted  for  five  days.  Here  his  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Greek  soldiers,  who  had  received  no  pay  for  three 
months  (Xenophdn  had  before  told  us  that  they  were  mostly  men 
who  had  some  means  of  their  own),  and  who  now 
flocked  round  his  tent  to  press  for  l^eir  arrears.  So 
impoverished  was  Cyrus  by  previous  disbursements — 
perhaps  also  by  remissions  of  tribute  for  the  purpose 
of  popularizing  himself — that  he  was  utterly  without 
money,  and  was  obliged  to  put  them  off  again  with  promises. 
And  his  march  might  well  have  ended  here,  had  he  not  been 
rescued  from  embarrassment  by  the  arrival  of  Epyaza,  wife  of  the 
Eilikian  prince,  Syennesis,  who  brought  to  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  Greek  soldiers  four  months' 
pay  at  once.  As  to  the  Asiatic  soldiers,  it  is  probable  that  they 
received  little  beyond  their  maintenance. 


IHstreas  ot 
Cyras  for 
money— 
Bpyaza 
supplies 

him, 


1  These  tbree  marches,  each  of  ten 
Tarasanrak  from  Keram6n-Agora  to 
K&ystru-Fedion,  are  the  longest  re- 
corded in  the  Anabasis.  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  them  so ;  for  there 
seems  no  motiTe  for  Cyrus  to  have 
hurried  forward.  When  he  reached 
Kaystru-Pedion,  he  halted  five  days. 
Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  LeipSc, 
1850,  p.  19)  remarks  that  the  three  days' 
march,  which  seem  to  have  dropped 
out  of  Xenoph6n's  calculation,  com- 
paring the  items  with  the  total,  mi^ht 
conveniently  be  let  in  here :  so  that 
these  thirty  parasangs  should  have  occu- 

Sied  six  days'  march  instead  of  three ; 
▼e  parasangs  per  day.  The  whole 
march  which  Cyrus  had  hitherto  made 
from  Sardis,  including  the  road  from 
Keiam6n-Agora  to  Eaystm-Pedion, 
lay  in  the  great  road  from  Sardis  to 
the  river  Haiys,  Kappadokia,  and  Susa. 
That  road  (as  we  see  by  the  march  of 
Xerxds,  Herodot  vii.  26 ;  v.  62)  passed 
through  both  Eelnnae  and  Koioss8b  ; 
though  this  is  a  prodigious  departure 
from  the  straight  line.  At  Kftystru- 
Pedion,  Cyrus  seems  to  have  left  this 
£reat  road ;  taking  a  different  route. 
In  a  direction  nearly  south-east  towards 


Ikonium.  About  the  point,  somewhere 
near  Synnada,  where  these  different 
roads  crossed,  see  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
Trav.  in  the  Track,  p.  28. 

I  do  not  share  the  doubts  which 
have  been  raised  about  Xenophdn's 
accuracy,  in  his  description  of  the 
route  from  Sardis  to  Ikonium ;  though 
several  of  the  places  which  he  mentions 
are  not  otherwise  known  to  us,  and 
tiieir  sites  cannot  be  exactly  identified. 
There  is  a  great  departure  from  the 
straight  line  of  bearing.  But  we  at 
the  present  day  assign  more  weight  to 
that  circumstance  than  is  suited  to  the 
days  of  Xenophftn.  Straight  roads, 
stretching  systematically  over  a  large 
region  of  country,  are  not  of  that  a^ : 
the  communications  were  probably  all 
originally  made,  between  one  neigh- 
bouring town  and  another,  without 
much  reference  to  saving  of  dis- 
tance, and  with  no  reference  to  any 
promotion  of  traffic  between  distant 
places. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  King 

Archelaus   began    to    "cat    straight 

roads"  in  Macedonia,  which  Thucy- 

didds  seems  to  note  as  a  remarkable 

.  thing  (iL  100). 
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Two  ensning  days  of  march,  still  through  Phrygia,  brought  the 
army  to  Thymbrium ;  two  more  to  Tyriseum.  Each  xhymbrlnm 
day*8  march  is  called  five  parasangs.^  It  was  here  that  —iVi«am 
Cyrus,  halting  three  days,  passed  the  army  in  review,  fhe^Greebi 
to  gratify  the  Killkian  princess  Epyaxa,  who  was  still  ^^  Cyro«. 
accompanying  the  march.  His  Asiatic  troops  were  first  made  to 
march  in  order  before  him,  cavalry  and  infantry  in  their  separate 
divisions  ;  after  which  he  himself  in  a  chariot,  and  Epyaxa  in  a 
harmamaxa  (a  sort  of  carriage  or  litter  covered  with  an  awning 
which  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure),  passed  all  along  the  front  of 
the  Qreek  line,  drawn  up  separately.  The  hoplites  were  marshalled 
four  deep,  all  in  their  best  trim — brazen  helmets,  purple  tunics, 
greaves  or  leggings,  and  the  shields  rubbed  bright,  just  taken  out 
of  the  wrappers  in  which  they  were  carried  during  a  mere  march.* 
Elearchus  commanded  on  the  left  and  Menon  on  the  right,  the 
other  generals  being  distributed  in  the  centre.  Having  completed 
his  review  along  the  whole  line,  and  taken  a  station  with  the 
Killkian  princess  at  a  certain  distance  in  front  of  it,  Cyrus  sent 
his  interpreter  to  the  generals,  and  desired  that  he  might  see  them 
charge.    Accordingly  the  orders  were  given,  the  spears  were  pro- 


1  Neither  Thymbrium  nor  Tyri»am  On  occasion  of   thia  review,  the 

can  be  identiiied.     Bat  it  seems  that  shields  were  unpacked,  rubbed,  and 

both  most  have  been  situated  on  the  brightened,  as  before  a  battle  (Xen. 

line  of  road  now  followed  by  the  cara-  Hefi.  vii.  6,  20) ;  then  fastened  round 

nuns  from  Smyrna  to  Eonieh(Ikonium),  the  neck  or  shoulders,  and  held  out 

which  line  of  road  follows  a  direction  upon  the  left  arm,  which  was  passed 

between  the  mountains  called  Emir  throui^h  the  iin|ra  or  straps  attached 

Dach  on  the  north-east,  and  those  to  its  concaTC  or  mterior  side, 

called  Sultan  Dagh  on  the  south-west  Bespecting  the  cases  or  wrappers  of 

(Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  the  shield,  see  a  curious  stratagem  of 

pp.  21.  22).  the  Syracosan  Agathoklto  (Dioddr.  zz. 

*  mxoy  3i  94»m  Kpivrf  xa^<^,  cat  11).    The  Roman  soldiers  also  carried 

XiTMfac^irucovf,  calKvi)^Ja«,«al  ra$  their  shields    in    leathern  wrappers 

dvvlSat  iKK9Ka0apiiivas.  when  on  march  (Plutarch.  Luciul  c. 

When  the  hoplite  was  on  march,  27). 

without  expectaaon  of  an  enemy,  the  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Xenoph6n» 

siiield  seems  to  have  been  carried  in  enumerating  the  arms  of  the  Cy- 

behind  him,  with  this  blanket  attached  reians,  does  not  mention  bncutplata ; 

toit(seeAristoph.Acham.l085, 1069—  which  (though  sometimes  worn,  see 

1149) :  it  was  slung  by  the  strap  round  Hutarch,  Dion.  e.  80)  were  not  usually 

his  neck  and  shoulder.     Sometimes,  worn  by  hoplites,  who  carried  heavy 

indeed,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  re-  shields.    It  is  quite  possible  that  9ome 

lieving  himself  from  the  burden,  by  of  the  Gyreian  infantry  may  have  had 

pntti^  the  shield  in  a  bamge-wag-  breastplates  as  well  as  shields,  since 

gon  (Xen.  Anab.  L  7, 20).    The  officers  every  soldier  provided  his  own  arms ; 

generally,  and  doubtless  some  soldiers,  but  Xenoph6n  states  only  what  wa» 

could  command  attendants  to  carry  common  to  all. 

their  shields  for  them  (iv.  2,  20 ;  Aris-  Grecian  cavalry  commonly  wore  a 

toph.  L  c).  heavy  breastplate,  but  had  no  shield. 
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tended,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  i;he  whole  Greek  force  moved 
forward  in  battle  array  with  tiie  usual  shouts.  As  they  advanced, 
the  pace  became  accelerated,  and  they  made  straight  against  the 
victualling  portion  of  the  Asiatic  encampment  Such  was  the 
terror  occasioned  by  the  sight,  that  all  the  Asiatics  fled  forthwith, 
-abandoning  their  property  —  Epyaxa  herself  among  the  first, 
quitting  her  palanquin.  Though  she  had  among  her  personal 
guards  some  Greeks  from  Aspendus,  she  had  never  before  seen  a 
Grecian  army,  and  was  amazed  as  well  as  terrified — ^much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Cyrus,  who  saw  in  the  scene  an  augury  of  his  own 
4;oming  success.^ 

Three  days  of  fiurther  march  (called  twenty  paiasangs  in  all) 
Ikoninm—  l^^ought  the  army  to  Ikonium  (now  Eonieh),  the 
Lykaoniar-  extreme  city  of  Phrygia,  where  Cyrus  halted 
— Tyana.  three  days.  He  then  marched  for  five  days  (thirty 
parasangs)  through  Lykaonia ;  which  country,  as  being  out  of  his 
own  satrapy,  and  even  hostUe,  he  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder. 
Lykaonia  being  immediately  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia,  its  inhabi- 
tants were  probably  reckoned  as  Pisidians,  since  they  were  of  the 
like  predatory  character;'  so  that  Cyrus  would  be  partially 
realizing  the  pretended  purpose  of  his  expedition.  He  tlius,  too, 
approached  near  to  Mount  Taurus,  which  separated  him  from 
Kilikia ;  and  he  here  sent  the  Kilikian  princess,  together  with 
Menon  and  his  division,  over  the  mountain,  by  a  pass  shorter 
and  more  direct,  but  seemingly  little  frequented,  and  too  difficult 
for  the  whole  army,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  get  straight 
into  Kilikia,'  in  the  rear  of  Syennesis,  who  was  occupying  the 
regular  pass  more  to  the  northward.  Intending  to  enter  with 
Lis  main  body  through  this  latter  pass,  Cyrus  first  proceeded 
through  Kappadokia  (four  days'  march,  twenty-five  parasangs) 
to  Dana,  or  Tyana,  a  flourishing  city  of  Blappadokia,  where  he 
halted  three  days,  and  where  he  put  to  death  two  Persian  officers 
on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  him.^ 

This  regular  pass  over  Taurus,  the  celebrated  Tauri-Pyl»  or 

1  Xen.  Axiab.  L  2, 16—10.  Soli,  afterwardi  called  Pompeiopolis. 

I  Xen.  Anab.  ill.  2,  25.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Peatinger  Tables 

»  This  shorter  and  more  direct  pass  as  the  road  from  Ikoninm  to  Pompeio- 

crosses  the  Tanms  by  Kizil-Ghesmeh,  polis  (Ainsworth,  p.  40  Meq, ;  Ghev*«v- 

Alan-BuEok.  and  MizetU  ;  it  led  dl-  Baph.  and  Tigr.  iif  p.  SXm. 

recUy  to  the  Kilikian  seaport-town  «  Xen.  Anab.  L  2,  SO. 
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yililrmTi  Gates,  was  occupied  by  Syennesis.  Thougli  a  road  fit 
for  veliicles,  it  was  yet  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ^^ 
sea,  steep,  bordered  by  high  ground  on  each  side,  and  Taunu  into 
ciossed  by  a  wall  with  gates,  so  that  it  could  not  ^***^^ 
be  forced  if  ever  so  moderately  defended.^  But  the  Kilikian 
prince,  alarmed  at  the  news  that  Menon  had  sdready  crossed  the 
mountains  by  the  less  frequented  pass  to  his  rear,  and  that  the 
fleet  of  Cyrus  was  sailing  along  the  coast,  evacuated  his  own 
impregnable  position,  and  fell  back  to  Tarsus ;  from  whence  he 
again  retired,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  to  an 
inaccessible  fastness  on  the  mountains.  Accordingly  Cyrus, 
ascending  without  opposition  the  great  pass  thus  abandoned, 
reached  Tarsus  after  a  march  ol  four  days,  there  rejoining  Menon 
and  Epyaza.  Two  lochi,  or  companies,  of  the  division  of  Menon, 
having  dispersed  on  their  march  for  pillage,  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  natives;  for  which  the  main  body  of  Greeks  now  took 
their  revenge,  plundering  both  the  city  and  palace  of  Syennesis. 
That  prince,  though  invited  by  Cyrus  to  come  back  to  Tarsus,  at 
first  refused,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  the  persuasions 
of  his  wife  to  return  under  a  safe  conduct.  He  was  induced  to 
contract  an  alliance,  to  exchange  presents  with  Cyrus,  and  to 
give  him  a  large  sum  of  money  towards  his  expedition,  together 
with  a  contingent  of  troops ;  in  return  for  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  Eilikia  should  be  no  further  plundered,  and  that  the  slaves 
taken  away  might  be  recovered  wherever  they  were  found.^ 

It  seems  evident,  though  Xenoph6n  does  not  directly  tell  us 
so,  that  the  resistance  of  Syennesis  (this  was  a  standing 
name  or  title  of  the  hereditary  princes  of  Eilikia  under  ^likiar-his 
the  Persian  crown)  was  a  mere  feint ;  that  the  visit  ^e  asSSs" 
of  Epyaxa  with  a  supply  of  money  to  Cyrus,  and  the  Cyrus  with 
admission  of  Menon  and  his  division  over  Mount  ™*^°®^' 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  21 ;  Diod6r.  z!?.  Alexander  the  Great,  as  weH  as 
SO.  See  Mr.  Kiimeir,  Travels  in  Asia  Cyms,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
Minor,  p.  116 ;  CoL  Ghesney,  Euphrates  this  impregnable  pass  abandoned,  as 
and  Tigri8»  voL  i  pp.  29S— 864 ;  and  It  appears,  throu^  sheer  stupidity  or 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  TraTols  in  the  Track  recklessness  of  the  satrap  who  ought 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  40  ieq. ;  also  to  have  defended  it,  and  who  had  not 
his  other  work,  Trayels  in  Asia  Minor,  even  the  same  excuse  for  abandoning 
vpL  iL  eh.  80,  pp.  70— 77 :  and  Koch,  it  as  Syennesis  had  on  the  approach  of 
]>6rZuirderZehnTauflend,pp.2fr-172,  Gyrus  (Arrlan,  B.  A.  ii.  4;  Cnrtius, 
for  a  description  of  this  memorable  lii.  0, 10,  IIX 
a  xen.  Anab.  1.  2,  28—27. 
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Taurus,  were  majioeuvres  in  collusion  with  him ;  and  that, 
thinking  Cyrus  would  be  successful,  he  was  disposed  to  support 
his  cause,  yet  careful  at  the  same  time  to  give  Mmself  the  air  of 
having  been  overpowered,  in  case  Artaxerxes  should  prove 
victorious.^ 

At  first,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  the  march  of  Cyrus  was 
Cynw  at  destined  to  finish  at  Tarsus,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
?*S|JT|  remain  twenty  days.  The  army  had  already  passed 
the  Greeka  by  Pisidia,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  expedition, 
refuSi  to  for  which  the  Grecian  troops  had  been  engaged  ;  not 
go  farther,  one  of  them,  either  officer  or  soldier,  suspecting  any- 
thing to  the  contrary,  except  Klearchus,  who  was  in  the  secret 
But  all  now  saw  that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  found 
out  that  they  were  to  be  conducted  against  the  Persian  king. 
Besides  the  resentment  at  such  delusion,  they  shrunk  from  the 
risk  altogether ;  not  from  any  fear  of  Persian  armies,  but  from 
the  terrors  of  a  march  of  three  months  inward  from  the  coa&t^ 
and  the  impossibUity  of  return,  which  had  so  powerfully  affected 
the  Spartan  king  KleomenSs,^  a  century  before ;  most  of  them 
being  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  men  of  decent  position  and 
family  in  their  respective  cities.  Accordingly  they  proclaimed 
their  determination  to  advance  no  farther,  as  they  had  not  been 
engaged  to  fight  against  the  Great  King.' 

Among  the  Grecian  officers,  each  (Klearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon^ 
Xenias,  &c.)  commanded  his  own  separate  division, 
tries  to  without   any  generalissimo   except    Cyrus   himsell 

Se  mutiny  ^^^  ^^  them  probably  sympathized  more  or  less  in 
fey  wjerity  the  resentment  as  well  as  in  the  repugnance  of  the 
~~  *      soldiers.    But  Klearchus,  an  exile,  and  a  mercenary 

by  profession,  was  doubtless  prepared  for  this  mutiny,  and  had 
assured  Cyrus  that  it  might  be  overcome.  That  such  a  man  as 
Klearchus  could  be  tolerated  as  a  commander  of  free  and  non- 
professional soldiers  is  a  proof  of  the  great  susceptibility  of  the 

1  Dioddrns  (xiv.  20)  represents  Syen-  odio  in  Bomanos,  oni  Peraens  Indnl 
„esis  as  playing  a  double  game,  though  geret,  Demetrius  sommi  ope  adversa- 
rdnctantly.    He  takes  no  notice  of  the    retur,     prospidentes    animo    ezitom 


nesis  as  playing  a  double  game,  though  geret,  Demetrius  sommi  ope  adversa- 
rdnctantly.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  retur,  prospidentes  animo  ezitom 
proceeding  of  Epyaxa.  incauti   a  fraude  fratem&  juveiiis— 


So  Livy  says,  about  the  oondoct  of    adjuvandum,  qwtd  futurum  erat,  rati, 
the  Macedonian  coortiers  in  regard  to  f9vendamqu$  spem  poUntioris,  ^ 
the  enmity  between  Perseus andDeme-    adjungtmt,**  Ac  (Lfvy,  zl.  5). 
trius,  the  two  sons  of  Philip  n.  of        a  See  Herodot.  t.  49. 
Macedon :  "  Crescente  in  dies  Philippi        >  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 1. 
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Greek  lioplites  for  military  discipline.  For  though  he  had  great 
military  merits,  being  brave,  resolute,  and  full  of  resource  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  provident  for  the  subsistence  of  his  soldiers,  and 
unshrinking  against  fatigue  and  hardship,  yet  his  look  and 
manner  were  harsh,  his  punishments  were  perpetual  as  well  as 
cruel,  and  he  neither  tried  nor  cared  to  conciliate  his  soldiers, 
who  accordingly  stayed  with  him,  and  were  remarkable  for 
exactness  of  discipline,  so  long  as  political  orders  required  them, 
but  preferred  service  under  other  commanders  when  they  could 
obtain  it.^  Finding  his  orders  to  march  forward  disobeyed, 
Klearchus  proceeded  at  once  in  his  usual  manner  to  enforce  and 
punish.  But  he  found  resistance  universal ;  he  himself^  with 
the  cattle  who  carried  his  baggage,  was  pelted  when  he  b^an  to 
move  forward,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Thus  dis- 
appointed in  his  attempt  at  coercion,  he  was  compelled  to  convene 
the  soldiers  in  a  regular  assembly,  and  to  essay  persuasion. 

On  first  appearing  before  the  assembled  soldiers,  this  harsh  and 
imperious  officer  stood  for  a  long  time  silent^  and  even 
weeping : '  a  remarkable  point  in  Grecian  manners,  penuaaioii 
and  exceedingly  impressive  to  the  soldiers,  who  looked  jj^a,^ 
on  him  with  surprise  and  in  silence.    At  length  he  K^® 
addressed  them :  "Be  not  astonished,  soldiers,  to  see 
me  deeply  mortified.    Cyrus  has  been  my  friend  and  benefactor. 
It  was  he  who  sheltered  me  as  an  exile,  and  gave  me  10,000 
darics,  which  I  expended  not  on  my  own  profit  or  pleasure,  but 
upon  you,  and  in  defence  of  Grecian  interests  in  the  Chersonese 
against  Thracian  depredators.    When  Cyrus  invited  me,  I  came 
to  him  along  with  you,  in  order  to  make  him  the  best  return  in 
my  power  for  his  past  kindness.    But  now,  since  you  will  no 
longer  march  along  with  me,  I  am  under  the  necessity  either  of 
renouncing  you  or  of  breaking  feuth  with  him.    Whether  I  am 
doing  right  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  shall  stand  by  you  and 
share  your  fate.    No  one  shall  say  of  me  that,  having  conducted 
Greek  troops  into  a  foreign  land,  I  betrayed  the  Greeks  and  chose 
the  foreigner.    You  are  to  me  country,  friends,  allies :  while  you 
are  with  me,  I  can  help  a  friend  and  repel  an  enemy.   Understand 
me  well :  I  shall  go  wherever  you  go,  and  partake  your  fortune."^ 

1  Xen.  Anab.  IL  6,  5—16.  other  occasions,  I  translate  the  sense 

s  Xen.  AnatJu  L  8, 2— 7.    Hera,  as  on   nther  than  the  words 

7—13 
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This  speech,  and  the  distinct  declaration  of  Klearchns  that  he 
Hl8  refusal  ^^^^^  ^^^  march  forward  against  the  king,  was  heard 
to  iMwsh  by  the  soldiers  with  much  delight ;  in  which  those  of 
weU  re-  the  other  Greek  divisions  sympathized,  especially  aa 
^^*^  none   of  the   other   Greek    commanders   had   yet 

announced  a  simibir  resolution.  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  soldiers  of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  that  2000  of  them  left 
their  commanders,  coming  over  forthwith,  with  arms  and 
baggage,  to  the  encampment  of  Elearchus. 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  himself  dismayed  at  the  resistance  encoun- 
Deceitful  tered,  sent  to  desire  an  interview  with  Elearchus,  but 
manoeuTres  the  latter,  knowing  well  the  game  that  he  was  play- 
chuB  to  '  ing,  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  He  however  at 
J2{^^  the  same  time  despatched  a  secret  message  to  encou- 
round  to  rage  Cyrus  with  the  assurance  that  everything  would 
^^™*'  come  right  at  last — and  to  desire  further  that  fresh 

invitations  might  be  sent,  in  order  that  he  (Elearchus)  might 
answer  by  fresh  refusals.  He  then  again  convened  in  assembly 
both  his  own  soldiers  and  those  who  had  recently  deserted  Xenias 
to  join  him.  ^  Soldiers  (said  he),  we  must  recollect  that  we  have 
now  broken  with  Cyrus.  We  are  no  longer  his  soldiers,  nor  he 
our  paymaster ;  moreover,  I  know  that  he  thinks  we  have 
wronged  him,  so  that  I  am  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  go  near 
him.  He  is  a  good  friend,  but  a  formidable  enemy,  and  has  a 
powerful  force  of  his  own,  which  all  of  you  see  near  at  hand. 
This  is  no  time  for  us  to  slumber.  We  must  take  careful  counsel 
whether  to  stay  or  go  ;  and  if  we  go,  how  to  get  away  in  safety, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  provisions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  any 
man  has  to  suggest" 

Instead  of  the  peremptory  tone  habitual  with  Elearchms,  the 
troops  found  themselves  now,  for  the  first  time,  not  merely 
released  from  his  command,  but  deprived  of  his  advice.  Some 
soldiers  addressed  the  assembly,  proposing  various  measure 
suitable  to  the  emergency  ;  but  their  propositions  were  opposed 
by  other  speakers,  who,  privately  instigated  by  Elearchus  him- 
self, set  forth  the  difficulties  either  of  staying  or  departing.  One 
among  these  secret  partisans  of  the  commander  even  affected  to 
take  the  opposite  side,  and  to  be  impatient  for  immediate  de- 
parture.   *'  If  Elearchus  does  not  choose  to  conduct  us  back  (said 
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this  speaker),  let  us  immediately  elect  other  genereds,  buy  provi< 
sions,  get  ready  to  depart,  and  then  send  to  ask  Cyrus  for  mer- 
chant-vessels, or  at  any  rate  for  guides  in  our  return  march  by 
land.  If  he  refuses  both  these  requests,  we  must  put  ourselves 
in  marcliing  order,  to  fight  our  way  back ;  sending  forward  a 
detachment  without  delay  to  occupy  the  passes."  Elearchus 
here  interposed  to  say  that,  as  for  himself  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  in  command  ;  but  he  would  Mthfully  obey  any 
other  commander  who  might  be  elected.  He  was  followed  by 
another  speaker,  who  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  going  and 
asking  Cyrus  either  for  a  guide  or  for  ships,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  frustrating  his  projecta  How  could  he  be  ex- 
pected to  assist  them  in  getting  away  ?  Who  could  trust  either 
his  ships  or  his  guides  ?  On  the  other  hand,  to  depart  without 
his  knowledge  or  concurrence  was  impossible.  The  proper  course 
would  be  to  send  a  deputation  to  him,  consisting  of  others  along 
with  Klearchus,  to  ask  what  it  was  that  he  ideally  wanted,  which  no 
one  yet  knew.  His  answer  to  the  question  should  be  reported  to 
the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might  take  their  resolution 
accordingly. 

To  this  proposition  the  soldiers  acceded  ;  for  it  was  but  too 
plain  that  retreat  was  no  easy  matter.    The  deputation 
went  to  put  the  question  to  Cyrus,  who  replied  that  ]^|^to*®" 
his  real  purpose  was  to  attack  his  enemy  Abrokomas,  accompany 
who  was  on  the  river  Euphrates,  twelve  days'  march  futhei^ 
onward.    If  he  found  Abrokomas  there,  he  would  ^^e^®®' 
punish  him  as  he  deserved.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Abrokomas  had  fled,  they  might  again  consult  what  step  was  fit 
to  be  taken. 

The  soldiers,  on  hearing  this,  suspected  it  to  be  a  deception, 
but  nevertheless  acquiesced,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  They 
required  only  an  increase  of  pay.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
Great  King,  or  the  expedition  against  him.  Cyrus  granted 
increased  pay  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  the  previous  rate.  Instead 
of  one  daric  per  month  to  each  soldier,  he  agreed  to  give  a 
daric  and  a  half.^ 

This  remarkable  scene  at  Tarsus  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
Greek  citizen-soldier.    What  is  chiefly  to  be  noted  is  the  appeal 
1  Xen  Aoab.  1  8, 16— ». 
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made  to  their  reason  and  jnc^ment — the  habit,  established  more 
or  less  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  world,  and 
attaining  its  maximum  at  Athens,  of  hearing  both  sides  and 
deciding  afterwards.  The  soldiers  are  indignant^  justly  and 
naturally,  at  the  fraud  practised  upon  them.  But  instead  of  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  this  impulse  arising  out  of  the  past,  they 
are  brought  to  look  at  the  actualities  of  the  present,  and  take 
measure  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  future.  To  return 
back  &om  the  place  where  they  stood,  against  the  wish  of  Cyrus,. 
was  an  enterprise  so  full  of  difficulty  and  danger  that  the  decision 
to  which  they  came  was  recommended  by  the  best  considerations- 
of  reason.  To  go  on  was  the  least  dangerous  course  of  the  two^ 
besides  its  chances  of  unmeasured  reward. 

As  the  remaining  Greek  officers  and  soldiers  followed  the 
example  of  Klearchus  and  his  division,  the  whole 
Tvard— from  ^^7  marched  forward  from  Tarsus,  and  reached  Issus^ 
lSS!**^  the  extreme  city  of  Kilikia,  in  five  days'  march — 
crossing  the  rivers  Sarus^  and  Fyramus.  At  Issus,  & 
flourishing  and  commercial  port  in  the  angle  of  the  Gulf  so 
called,  Cyrus  was  joined  by  his  fleet  of  60  triremes — 35  Lacedae- 
monian and  25  Persian  triremes :  bringing  a  reinforcement  of 
700  hoplites,  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedsemonian  Cheiri- 
sophus,  said  to  have  been  despatched  by  the  Spartan  ephors.'  He 
also  received  a  further  reinforcement  of  400  Grecian  soldiers,, 
making  the  total  of  Greeks  in  his  army  14,000,  from  which  are  to 
be  deducted  the  100  soldiers  of  Menon's  division,  slain  in  Kilikia. 

The  arrival  of  this  last  body  of  400  men  was  a  fsict  of  some  im- 
Slight  of  portance.  They  had  hitherto  been  in  the  service  of 
Abrokomaa  Abrokomas  (the  Persian  general  commanding  a  vast 
ment  of  the  force,  said  to  be  300,000  men,  for  the  king,  in  Phcenicia 
P*®^*  and  Syria),  from  whom  they  now  deserted  to  Cyrus. 

Such  desertion  was  at  once  the  proof  of  their  reluctance  to  fight 

1  The  breadth  of  the  river  Saras  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  64. 
(Scihun)  is  given  by  Xenophdn  at  SOO        Colonel  Ghesney  affirms  that  neither 

leet,  which 'agrees  nearly  with  the  the  Saras  nor  the  Pyramas  is  fordable. 

statements  of  modem  travellers  (Koch,  There  must  have  been  bridges ;  which, 

Der  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  84).  in  the  then  flourishing  state  of  Kilikia, ' 

Compare,  for  the  description  of  this  Ib  by  no  means  improbable.    He  and 

countiT,   Kinneir's  Journey  through  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  differ  as  to 

Asia  Sunor»  p.  185 ;    CoL   Chesney,  the  route  which  they  suppose  Cyrus  to 

Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ii.  p.  211 ;  Mr.  have  taken  between  Tarsus  and  Issus. 
Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of        >  Diodftr.  xiv.  21. 
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against  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  marching  upwards, 
and  of  the  general  discouragement  reigning  amidst  the  king's  army. 
So  great  indeed  was  that  discoun^ement,  that  Abrokomas  now 
fled  from  the  Syrian  coast  into  the  interior,  abandoning  three 
defensible  positions  in  succession — (1)  the  Gates  of  Eilikia  and 
Syria ;  (2)  the  pass  of  Beilan  over  Mount  Amanus ;  (3)  the  passage 
of  the  Euphrates.  He  appears  to  have  been  alarmed  by  the  easy 
passage  of  C3rrus  from  Eappadokia  into  Eilikia^  and  still  more, 
probably,  by  the  evident  collusion  of  Syennesis  with  the  invader.^ 

Gyrus  had  expected  to  find  the  Gates  of  KUikia  and  Syria  stoutly 
•defended,  and  had  provided  for  this  emergency  ^7  q  *^  * 
bringii^  up  his  fleet  to  Issus,  in  order  that  he  might  be  Kiiikia  and 
able  to  transport  a  division  by  sea  to  the  rear  of  the  ®^™^ 
^defenders.  The  pass  was  at  one  day's  march  from  Issus.  It  was  a 
narrow  road  for  the  length  of  near  half  a  mile,  between  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  the  steep  cliffs  terminating  Mount  Amanus  on 
the  other.  The  two  entrances,  on  the  side  of  Kiiikia  as  well  as 
on  that  of  Syria,  were  both  closed  by  waUs  and  gates :  midway 
between  the  two  the  river  Kersus  broke  out  from  the  mountains 
and  flowed  into  the  sea.  No  army  could  force  this  pass  against 
defenders ;  but  the  possession  of  the  fleet  doubtless  enabled  an 
assailant  to  turn  it  Cyrus  was  overjoyed  to  find  it  undefended.^ 
And  here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  superior  ability  and  fore- 
thought of  Cyrus,  as  compared  with  the  other  Persians  opposed 
to  him.  He  had  looked  at  this  as  well  as  at  the  other  difficulties 
of  his  march  beforehand,  and  had  provided  the  means  of  meetmg 
them  ;  whereas,  on  the  king's  side,  all  the  numerous  means  and 
opportunities  of  defence  are  successively  abandoned :  the  Persians 
liave  no  confidence  except  in  vast  numbers — or,  when  numbers 
fail,  in  treachery. 

Five  parasangs,  or  one  day's  march  from  this  pass,  Cyrus  reached 
the  Phoenician  maritime  town  of  Myriandrus,  a  place  Desertion 
of  great  commerce,  with  its  harbour  full  of  merchant-  of  Xeniaa 
men.     While  he  rested  here  seven  days,  his  two  —prudence 
generals  Xenias  and  Pasion  deserted  him,  privately  <**^^yrus. 
engaging  a  merchant-vessel  to  carry  them  away  with  their  pro- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  8—6.     'A^poxtf/uiav    Ik  4otWin)f,  vapflt  fiatrikia  aw^Kavvw^ 
S*  ov   rovro   eiroiif<m%   oXA*  iwti  i}<cove    dbc. 
Kvpov    iv    KtAiKif    oyra,    avavrptt^am         ^  Diod6r.  ziv.  21. 
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perty.  They  could  not  brook  the  wrong  which  CyruB  had  done 
them  in  permitting  Klearchus  to  retain  under  his  command  thoae 
soldiers  who  hod  deserted  them  at  Tarsus,  at  the  time  when  the 
latter  played  off  his  deceitful  manoeuvre.  Perhaps  the  men  who 
had  thus  deserted  may  have  been  unwilling  to  return  to  their 
OTiginal  commanders,  after  having  taken  so  offensive  a  step.  And 
this  may  partly  account  for.  the  policy  of  Cyrus  in  sanctioning 
what  Xenias  and  Pasion  could  not  but  feel  as  a  great  wrong,  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  army  sympathized.  The  general 
belief  among  the  soldiers  was  that  Cyrus  would  immediately 
despatch  some  triremes  to  overtake  and  bring  back  the  fugitives. 
But  instead  of  this  he  summoned  the  remaining  generals,  and 
after  communicating  to  them  the  fact  that  Xenias  and  Pasion 
were  gone,  added — "  I  have  plenty  of  triremes  to  overtake  their 
merchantman  if  I  chose,  and  to  bring  them  back.  But  I  will  do 
no  such  thing.  No  one  shall  say  of  me  that  I  make  use  of  a  man 
while  he  is  with  me,  and  afterwards  seize,  rob,  or  ill>use  him 
when  he  wishes  to  depart  Nay,  I  have  their  wives  and  children 
imder  guard  as  hostages  at  Tralles,^  but  even  these  shall  be  given 
up  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their  good  behaviour  down  to  the 
present  day.  Let  them  go  if  they  choose,  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  they  behave  worse  towards  me  than  I  towards  them." 
This  behaviour,  alike  judicious  and  conciliating,  was  universally 
admired,  and  produced  the  best  possible  effect  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  army,  imparting  a  confidence  in  Cyrus  which  did  much  to 
outweigh  the  prevailing  discouragement  in  the  unknown  march 
upon  which  they  were  entering." 

At  Myriandrus  Cyrus  finally  quitted  the  sea,  sending  back  his 
Cyras  fleet,'  and  striking  with  his  land  force  eastward  into 

from  ttie  *^®  interior.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  first 
aeato  to  cross  Mount  Amanus  by  the  pass  of  Beilan,  an 

ontLe  eminently  difficult   road  which   he  was   fortunate 

Euphratto.    enough  to  find  open,  though  Abrokomas  might  easily 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  6  tiiiAent  of   his   countrymen   serving 

To  require  the  wives  or  children  of  under  ArtaxerxSs  Ochus  in  Egypt,  that 

ffenerals  in  service,  as  hostages  for  he  volunteered  to  bring  up  his  son  to 

fidelity,  appears  to  have  been  not  un-  the  king  as  an  hostage,  without  being 

frequent  with  Persian  kings.    On  the  demanded  (Theopompus,  Frag.  186  (ecu 

other  hand,  it  was  remarked  as  a  piece  Wicbers)  ap.  Athenae.  vi.  p.  262). 
of  gross  obsequiousness  in  the  Argeian        >  Xen.  Anab.  t  4,  7—0. 
Nikostratus,  who  commanded  the  con-        *  Diod6r.  ziv.  21. 
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have  defended  it  if  lie  had  chosen.^  Four  days'  maich  brought 
the  army  to  the  Chains  (perhaps  the  river  of  Aleppo),  fall  of  fish 
held  sacred  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  five  more  days  to 
the  sonroes  of  the  river  Daradaz,  with  the  palace  and  park  of  the 
Syrian  satrap  Belesys ;  three  days  farther  to  Thapsakus  on  the 
Euphrates.  This  was  a  great  and  flourishing  town,  a  centre  of 
commerce  enriched  by  the  important  ford  or  transit  of  the  river 
Euphrat^  close  to  it,  in  latitude  about  36**  4(/  N.'  The  river, 
when  the  OyreianB  arrived,  was  four  stadia  or  somewhat  less  than 
half  an  English  mile  in  breadth. 

Cyrus  remained  at  Thapsakus  five  dajns.  He  was  now  com- 
pelled formally  to  make  known  to  Ms  soldiers  the  poetical 
real  object  of  the  march,  hitherto  in  name  at  least  dis-  r^uotanoe  of 
guised.  He  accordingly  sent  for  the  Greek  generals,  ihljfarl^ 
and  desired  them  to  communicate  publicly  the  feet  ®'ip*»'»*^ 
that  he  was  on  the  advance  to  Babylon  against  his  brother,  which 
to  themselves,  probably,  had  been  for  some  time  well  known. 
Among  the  soldiers,  however,  the  first  announcement  excited 


1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  pp.  68—61 ;  and  other  cita- 
tions respecting  the  difScalt  road 
through  tJie  pass  of  Beiian,  in  Mut- 
zell's  Taluaole  notes  on  Quintos 
Curtius,  iii.  20, 18,  p.  101. 

2  Neither  the  Chalus,  nor  the  Dara- 
dax,  nor  indeed  the  road  followed  by 
Cyrus  in  crossing  Syria  from  the  sea 
to  the  Euphrates,  can  be  satisfactorily 
made  out  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tau- 
send,  pp.  S6,  37). 

Respecting  the  situation  of  Thap- 
sakus—placed  erroneously  by  BenneU 
lower  down  the  nv&c  at  Deir,  where  it 
stands  marked  even  in  the  map 
annexed  to  Col.  Chesney's  Report  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  by  Belchard  higher 
up  the  river,  near  Bir-Hsee  Ritter,  Srd- 
knnde,  part  x.  b.  iii. :  West-Asien,  pp. 
14—17,  with  the  dlabomte  discussion, 
pp.  972—978,  in  the  same  Tolume ;  also 
toe  work  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  above  cited, 
p.  7a  The  situation  of  Thapsakus  is 
correctly  placed  in  Colonel  Chesney's 
last  work  (Euphr.  and  Tigr.  p.  213),  in 
the  excellent  map  accompanying  that 
work ;  though  I  cussent  from  his  view 
of  the  march  of  Cyrus  between  the  pass 
of  Beilan  and  Thapsakus. 

Thapsakus  appears  to  have  been  the 


most  frequented  and  best-known  pas- 
sage over  the  Buphratds,  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  Seleukid  kings, 
down  to  100  B.C.  It  was  selected  as  a 
noted  point,  to  which  observations  and 
calculations  might  be  conveniently  re* 
ferred,  by  Bratosthends  and  other 
geographers  (see  Strabo.  ii.  pp.  79—87). 
After  the  time  when  the  uoman  em- 
pire became  extended  to  the  Buphratds^ 
the  new  Zeugma,  higher  up  the  river 
near  Blr  or  Bihi^Bjiek  (about  the  87th 
parallel  of  latitude),  became  more  used 
and  better  known,  at  least  to  the  Boman 
writers. 

The  passage  at  Thapsakus  was  in 
the  line  of  road  from  Palmvra  to 
KarrhiB  in  Northern  Mesopotamia; 
also  from  Seleukeia  (on  the  Tigris 
below  Bagdad)  to  the  other  cities 
founded  in  Northern  Syria  by  Seleukus 
Nikator  and  his  successors,  Antioch 
on  the  Oront^  Seleukeia  in  Pieria, 
Laodikeia,  Antioch  ad  Taurum,  Ac. 

The  ford  at  Thapsakus  Cmys  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  pp.  69,  70)  "  is  celebrated 
to  this  day  as  the  ford  of  the  Aneseh 
or  Bedouins.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
paved  causeway  leading  to  the  very 
oanks  of  the  nver  and  continued  on 
the  opposite  side." 
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loud  mormuis,  accompanied  by  accnmtionagaiiiBt  the  generals  of 
having  betrayed  them,  in  privity  with  Cyrua.  Bat  this  outboxst 
waa  very  different  to  the  strennoos  repugnance  which  they  had 
before  manifested  at  Tarsus.  Evidently  they  suspected  and  had 
almost  made  up  their  minds  to  the  real  truth,  so  that  their  com- 
plaint was  soon  converted  into  a  demand  for  a  donation  to  each 
man  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Babylon,  as  much  as  that  which 
Cyrus  had  given  to  his  Qrecian  detachment  on  going  up  thither 
before.  Cyrus  willingly  promised  them  five  minse  per  head 
(about  ;£19  58.),  equal  to  more  than  a  year's  pay,  at  the  rate 
recently  stipulated  of  a  daric  and  a  half  per  month.  He  engaged 
to  give  them  besides  the  full  rate  of  pay  until  they  should  have 
been  sent  back  to  the  Ionian  coast  Buch  ample  offers  satisfied 
the  Greeks,  and  served  to  counterbalance  at  least  if  not  to  efiaoe 
the  terrors  of  that  unknown  region  which  they  were  about  to 
tread. 
But  before  the  general  body  of  Qreek  soldiers  had  pronounced 

-  .  their  formal  acquiescence,  Menon  with  his  separate 
Separate         ,.   .  .  «•       i      .     ^li  .  .  *^ 

xnanoeuvie     division  was  already  in  the  water  crossing.     For 

of  Menon.  M^non  had  instigated  his  men  to  decide  separately 
for  themselves,  and  to  execute  their  decidon  before  the  others 
had  given  any  answer.  "By  acting  thus  (said  he)  you  will  confer 
special  obligation  on  Cyrus,  and  earn  corresponding  reward.  If 
the  others  follow  you  across,  he  will  suppose  that  they  do  so 
because  you  have  set  the  example.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  others 
should  refuse,  we  shall  all  be  obliged  to  retreat,  but  he  will  never 
forget  that  you,  separately  taken,  have  done  all  that  you  could  for 
him."  Such  breach  of  communion  and  avidity  for  separate  gain, 
at  a  time  when  it  vitally  concerned  all  the  Greek  soldiers  to  act 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  was  a  step  suitable  to  the  selfish 
and  treacherous  character  of  Menon.  He  gained  his  point,  how- 
ever, completely,  for  Cyrus,  on  learning  that  the  Qreek  troops 
had  'actually  crossed,  despatched  GliLs  the  interpreter  to  express 
to  them  his  wannest  thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  would 
never  forget  the  obligation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  under- 
hand large  presents  to  Menon  separately.^  He  passed  with  his 
whole  army  immediately  afterwards,  no  man  being  wet  above  the 
breast 

1  Xen.  Anab.  1.  4, 12>-16. 
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Wliat  had  become  of  Abrokomas  aad  his  army,  and  why  did  he 
not  defend  this  passage,  where  Cyrus  might  so  easily  ^^,j^|^on„jg 
have  been  arrested  ?  We  are  told  that  he  had  been  abandons 
there  a  Utde  before,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  suffi-  ^ the  ri?^ 
cient  to  bum  all  the  vessels  at  Thapsakus,  in  the  be-  ^^„  ^^^^® 
lief  that  the  invaders  could  not  cross  the  river  on  foot 
And  Xenoph6n  informs  us  that  the  Thapsakenes  affirmed  the 
Euphrates  to  have  been  never  before  fordable,  always  passed  by 
means  of  boats,  insomuch  that  they  treated  the  actual  low  state 
of  the  water  as  a  providential  interposition  of  the  gods  in  favour 
of  Cyrus :  "the  river  made  way  for  him  to  come  and  take  the 
eceptre".  When  we  find  that  Abrokomas  came  too  late  after- 
wards for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  we  shall  be  led  to  suspect  that 
he  too,  like  Syennesis  in  Kilikia,  was  playing  a  double  game 
between  the  two  royal  brothers,  and  that  he  was  content  with 
destroying  those  vessels  which  formed  the  ordinary  means  of 
communication  between  the  banks,  without  taking  any  means  to 
inquire  whether  the  passage  was  practicable  without  them.  The 
assertion  of  the  Thapsakenes,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  a  mere  piece 
of  flattery  to  Cyrus,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  foundation 
than  the  fact  that  they  had  never  seen  the  river  crossed  on  foot 
(whether  practicable  or  not),  so  long  as  there  were  regular  ferry- 
boats.^ 

After  crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  for  nine  days' 
march'  southward  along  its  Mb  bank,  until  he  came  to  its 

iXen.  Anab.  L   4,   18.     Compare  middle  of  NoTember  (see  Colonel  Ches- 

<Plntarch,  Alezand.  17)  analogous  ex-  ney^s  Beport  on  the  Euphratds,  p.  5). 

pressions  of  flattery— from  the  his-  Bennell  erronctously  states  that  they 

xorians  of  Alexander,  affirming  that  are  lowest  in  August  and  September 

the  sea  near  Pamphylui  proYidentially  (Bxpedit  of  XenophOn,  p.  277).    The 

-made  way  for  him—from  the  inhabi-  waters  would  thus  neat  a  sort  of  mean 

tants  on  the  banks  of  the  Buphratte,  height  when  Cyrus  passed, 

when  the  riyer  was  passed  by  the  Mr.  Ainsworth  states   that  there 

Boman  legions  and  the  Parthian  prince  wero  only  twenty  inches  of  water  in 

Tlridatds,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  the  ford  at  Thapsakus,  from  October, 

Tiberius  (Tacitus,  AnnaJ.  tL  87) ;  and  1841,  to  February,  1842 ;  the  steamers 

by  LucnUus  still    earlier  (Plutarch,  Nimrod  and  Nitocris  then  struck  upon 

LucnlL  c.  24).  it  (p.  72),  though  the  steamers  Eu- 

The  time  when  Cyras  crossed  the  phratds  and  Tigris  had  passed  oyer  it 

Euphrates  must  probably  haye  been  without  difficulty  in  the  month  of  May. 

about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  >  Xenophdn  giyes  these  nine  days  of 

August.    Now  the  period  of  greatest  march  as    ooyering    fifty   parasangs 

height,  in  the  waters  of  the  Buphratte  (Anab.  L  4,  19).    But  Koch  remarics 

near  this  part  of  its  course,  is  from  the  that  the  distance  is  not  half  so  great 

21st  to  toe  28th  of  May ;  the  period  as  that  from  the  sea  to  Thapsakus ; 

when  they  are  lowest  is  about  the  which  latter  Xenoph6n  giyes  at  sixty- 
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affluent  the  river  Arax§8  or  Ohaboras,  which  divided  Syria  from 
Arabia.  From  the  numerous  and  weU-supplied  vil- 
^^hes  lag^  ^^^^  situated,  he  supplied  himself  with  a  large 
le?t°fank<rf  "**^^  °^  provisions,  to  confront  the  desolate  march 
the  Eu-  through  Arabia  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter» 
f^D^Jirt  following  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  still  farther 
-rP^^^t^o™  southward.  It  was  now  that  he  entered  on  what  may 
be  called  the  Desert — an  endless  breadth  or  succession 
of  undulations  ''like  the  sea,"  without  any  cultivation  or  even 
any  tree  :  nothing  but  wormwood  and  various  aromatic  shrubs.^ 
Here  too  the  astonished  Greeks  saw,  for  the  first  time,  wild  asses, 
antelopes,  ostriches,  bustards,  some  of  which  afforded  sport,  and 
occasionally  food,  to  the  horsemen,  who  amused  themselves  by 
chasing  them ;  though  the  wild  ass  was  swifter  than  any  horse* 
and  the  ostrich  altogether  unapproachable.  Five  days'  march 
brought  them  to  Korsot^  a  town  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants— probably,  however,  leaving  the  provision-dealers 
behind,  as  had  before  happened  at  Tarsus,  in  Kilikia,'  since  the 
army  here  increased  their  supplies  for  the  onward  march.  All 
that  they  could  obtain  was  required,  and  was  indeed  insufficient 
for  the  trying  journey  which  awaited  them.  For  thirteen  suc- 
cessive days  and  ninety  computed  parasangs  did  they  march 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  without  provisions,  and 
even  without  herbage  except  in  some  few  places.  Their  flour 
was  exhausted,  so  that  the  soldiers  lived  for  some  days  altogether 
upon  meat,  while  many  baggage-animals  perished  of  hunger. 
Moreover,  the  ground  was  often  heavy  and  difficult,  full  of  hills 
and  narrow  valleys,  requiring  the  personal  efforts  of  every  man 
to  push  the  cars  and  waggons  at  particular  junctures — efforts  in 
which  the  Persian  courtiers  of  Cyrus,  under  his  express  orders, 
took  zealous  part,  toiling  in  the  dirt  with  their  ornamented 
attire.'  After  these  thirteen  days  of  hardship  they  reached 
Pylae,  near  the  entrance  of  the  cultivated  territory  of  Babylonia, 
where  they  seem  to  have  halted  five  or  six  days  to  rest  and 

five  parasaiu^.     There  is  here  some  Mr.  Ainsworth,  from  personal  obsenra- 

confusion:  together  with  the  fuiial  tion,  to  the  accuracy  of  Xenoph^^'s 

difSculty  in  assigning  any  given  dis*  description  of  the  oounti-y,  even  at  th« 

tance  as  the  equivalent  of  toe  parasang  present  day. 

(Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  88).  >  Xen.  Anab.  L  2, 24. 

1  See  the  remaricable  testimony  of  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  4—8. 
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refresh.^  There  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near 
this  point,  a  flourishing  city  named  Charmandg  ;  to  which  many 
of  the  soldien  crossed  over  (by  means  of  skins  staffed  with  hay). 


1 1  infer  that  the  anny  halted  here 
five  or  tAx  days  from  the  story  after- 
wards told  respeotiDg  the  Ambrakiot 
SUanos.  the  prophet  of  the  army,  who, 
on  sacnfldni^  had  told  Cyrus  that  his 
brother  would  not  fight  for  ten  days 

L7,  1(B).  This  sacnflce  most  have 
B  offered,  I  imagine,  during  the 
halt,  not  during  the  distressing  march 
whioh  preceded.    The  ten  days  named 

aSilanus  expired  on  the  fourth  day 
ler  they  left  Pyl». 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  portion  of 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
Chaboras  southward  down  by  Anah 
and  Hit  (the  andent  Is,  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  still  celebrated  from 
its  nnexhaosted  supply  of  bitumen), 
between  latitude  Sbf*  and  W",  that 
Colonel  Chesney,  in  his  Beport  on  the 
Navigation  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  2X  has 
the  following  remarks  :— 

**  The  scenery  above  Hit»  in  itself 
Tory  picturesque,  is  greatly  heightened, 
as  one  is  carried  along  the  current,  by 
the  frequent  recurrence,  at  very  short 
interrals,  of  ancient  irrigating  aque- 
ducts. These  beautiful  specimens  of 
art  and  durabilitor  are  attributed  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  tunes  of  the  ignorant, 
meaning  (as  is  expressly  understood) 
the  Persians,  when  fire-worshippers 
.  and  in  possession  of  the  world.  They 
literally  cover  both  banks,  and  proye 
that  the  borders  of  the  Bupnratds  were 
once  thickly  inhabited  by  a  people  far 
advanced  indeed  in  the  application  of 
hydraulics  to  domestic  purposes,  of  the 
first  and  greatest  utility— the  transport 
of  water.  The  greater  portion  is  now 
more  or  less  in  ruins ;  but  some  have 
been  repaired  and  kept  up  for  use, 
either  to  crlnd  com  or  to  irrigate. 
The  aqneducts  are  of  stone,  firmly 
cemented,  narrowing  to  about  2  feet  or 
80  inches  at  top,  placed  at  right  angies 
to  the  cnrren^  and  carried  various  dis- 
tances towards  the  interior,  from  SOO 
to  1200  yards. 

"  But  what  most  concerns  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  is  the  existence  of  a 
parapet  irall  or  stone  rampart  in  the 
river.  Just  above  the  several  aqueducts. 
In  general  there  is  one  of  the  former 
attached  to  each  of  the  latter.  And 
almost  invariably,  between  two  mills 
on  the  opposite  Imnks,  one  of  them 
croeses  the  stream  from  side  to  side, 


with  the  exception  of  a  passage  left  in 
the  centre  for  boats  to  pass  up  and 
down.  The  object  of  these  subaqueous 
walls  would  appear  to  be  exclusively 
to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  at  low 
seasons  to  give  it  impetus,  as  well  as  a 
more  abundant  supply  to  the  wheels. 
And  their  effect  at  those  times  is  to 
create  a  fall  in  every  part  of  the  width, 
save  the  opening  left  for  commerce, 
through  which  the  water  rushes  with  a 
moderately  irregular  surface.  These 
dams  were  probably  from  four  to  eight 
feet  high  originally ;  but  they  are  now 
frequently  a  bank  of  stones  msturbing 
tiie  evenness  of  the  current,  but  always 
affording  a  sufficient  passage  for  large 
boats  at  low  seasons." 

The  marks  which  Colonel  Chesney 

dnts  ont(  of  previous  population  and 
nstry  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
at  this  part  of  its  course,  are  extremely 
interesjting  and  curious,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  desolation  depicted 
by  Xenophdn,  who  mentions  that  there 
were  no  other  inhabitants  than  some 
who  lived  by  cutting  millstones  from 
the  stone. ouarries  near,  and  sending 
them  to  Baoylon  in  exchange  for  grain. 
It  is  plain  that  the  population,  of 
which  Colonel  Chesney  saw  the  remain- 
ing tokens,  either  had  already  long 
ceased,  or  did  not  begin  to  exist,  or  to 
construct  their  dams  and  aqueducts, 
until  a  period  later  than  Xenoph6n. 
They  prooably  began  during  the  period 
of  the  Seleukid  kings,  after  the  year 
800  ac.  For  this  hue  of  road  along 
the  Euphrates  began  then  to  acquire 
great  importance  as  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  great  dty  of 
Seleukeia  (on  the  Tigris,  below  Bag- 
dad) and  the  other  cities  founded  by 
Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  in 
the  north  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
Seleukeia  in.  Pieria,  Antioch,  Lao- 
dikeia,  Apameia,  Ac.  This  route  coin- 
cides mainly  with  the  present  route 
from  Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  crossing  the 
Euphratis  at  Thapsakus.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates  was  better  protected 
during  uie  two  centuries  of  the  Seleukid 
kings  (ac.  800—100,  speaking  in  round 
numbers),  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards, 
when  that  river  became  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Bomans  and  the 
Parthians.    Even  at  the  time  of  the 
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■and  procured  plentiful  supplies,  especially  of  date-wine  and 
millet! 

It  was  during  this  halt  opposite  Charmandd  that  a  dispute 
occurred  among  the  Qreeks  themselves,  menacing  to 
^armandd  the  safety  of  all.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
itelJX'®'**  Klearchus,  Menon,  Proxenus,  and  each  of  the  Greek 
between  the  chiefs  enjoyed  a  separate  command  over  his  own 
Klearchus  division,  subject  only  to  the  superior  control  of  Cyrus 
^if  Mn^  himself.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of  Menon  becoming 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  those  of  Klearchus,  the 
latter  examined  into  the  case,  pronounced  one  of  Menon's  sol- 
diers to  have  misbehaved  and  caused  him  to  be  flogged.  The 
•comrades  of  the  man  thus  punished  resented  the  proceeding  to 
such  a  degree  that,  as  Klearchus  was  riding  away  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  his  own  tent,  attended  by  a  few  followers  only, 
through  the  encampment  of  Menon,  one  of  the  soldiers,  who 
happened  to  be  cutting  wood,  flung  the  hatchet  at  him,  while 
others  hooted  and  began  to  pelt  him  with  stones.  Klearchus, 
after  escaping  unhurt  from  this  danger  to  his  own  division, 
immediately  ordered  his  soldiers  to  take  arms  and  put  them- 
•selves  in  battle  order.  He  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
Thracian  peltasts  and  his  forty  horsemen,  in  hostile  attitude 
against  Menon's  division ;  who  on  their  side  ran  to  arms,  with 
Menon  himself  at  their  head,  and  placed  themselves  in  order  of 
defence.  A  slight  accident  might  have  now  brought  on  irre- 
parable disorder  and  bloodshed  had  not  Proxenus,  coming  up  at 
the  moment  with  a  company  of  his  hoplites,  planted  himself  in 

Emperor  Julian'e  invasion,   howeyer,  an  army.     The  illustrator  was,  by  a 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes  the  curious  accident,  left  by  the  Euphrates 

left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north  of  steamer  on  this  very  portion  of  the 

Babylonia,  as  being  in  several  parts  river,  and  on  the  same  side  as  the 

well  cultivated,  and  furnishing  ample  Perso-Qreek  army,  and  he  had  to  walk 

subsistence.    (Ammian.  Marc.  xxiv.  1.)  a  day  and  a  night  across  these  inhos- 

At  the  time  of  Xenoph6n's  Anabasis  pitable  regions ;  so  that  he  can  speak 

there  was  nothing  to  give  much  import-  feelinglv  of  the  difficulties  which  the 

:ance  to  the  baiucs  of  the  Euphrates  Greeks  had  to  encounter"  (Txavels  in 

north  of  Babylonia.  the  Track,  Aa,  p.  SIX 

Mr.  Ainsworth  describes  the  country  1 1  incline  to  think  that  Charmandd 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphratte,  must  have  been  neariv  opposite  Pyle, 

before     reaching     Pylse.     as     befaig  lower  down  than   Hit.     But  Major 

now  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  Bennell  (p.  107)  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  (p. 

when  Xenoph6n  and   his  comrades  84)  suppose  CharmandA  to  be  the  same 

marched  through  it ->"  full  of  bills  v^/kce  as  the  modem  Hit  (the  Is  of 

■and  narrow  valleys,  and  presenting  Herodotus).    There  is  no  other  known 

many  difficulties  to  the  movement  <»  town  with  which  we  can  identify  it. 
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military  array  between  the  two  dieputiiig  parties,  and  entreated 
E^earchns  to  desist  from  further  assault  The  latter  at  first 
refused.  Indignant  that  his  recent  insult  and  narrow  escape 
from  death  should  be  treated  so  lightly,  he  desired  Prozenus  to 
retire.  His  wrath  was  not  appeased  until  Cyrus  himself,  apprised 
of  the  gravity  of  the  danger,  came  galloping  up  with  his  personal 
attendants  and  his  two  javelins  in  hand.  "  Klearchus,  Proxenu'^,, 
and  all  you  Greeks  (said  he),  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing. 
Be  assured  that  if  you  now  come  to  blows,  it  will  be  the  hour  of 
my  destruction,  and  of  your  own  also,  shortly  after  me.  For  if 
your  force  be  ruined,  all  these  natives  whom  you  see  around  will 
become  more  hostile  to  us  even  than  the  men  now  serving  with 
the  king.^  On  hearing  this  (says  Xenophdn),  Klearchus  came- 
to  his  senses,  and  the  troops  disp^!8ed  without  any  encounter.^ 

After  passing  Pylae  the  territory  called  Babylonia  began.    The- 
hills  flanking  the  Euphrat^  over  which  the  army  «  |^.  . 
had  hitherto  been  passing,  soon  ceased,  and  low  al-  Babylonia 
luvial  plains  commenced.'     Traces  were  now  dis-  oroSS^**^ 
covered,  the  first  throughout  their  long  march,  of  an  prepaiation 
,      ^.,      -  .         •      xi-  •      i?       ^  •        xt-      for  battle, 

hostile  force   moving  in  their  fronts  ravagiug  the 

country  and  burning  the  herbs^e.  It  was  here  that  Cyru» 
detected  the  treason  of  a  Persian  noldeman  named  Oront^s, 
whom  he  examined  in  his  tent  in  the  presence  of  various  Per- 
sians possessing  his  intimate  confidence,  as  well  as  of  Klearchus 
with  a  guard  of  3000  hoplites.  Oront^  was  examined,  found 
guilty,  and  privately  put  to  death.* 
After  three  days'  inarch,  estimated  by  Xenophdn  at  twelve- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5, 11~*17.  IngB  become  thorter  and  more  freqaent, 

s  The  commentators  agree  in  think-  as  the  river  flows  through  a  tract  of 

ing  that  ve  are  to  understond  by  Pylie  oonntry  almost  level ".     Thereabouts 

a  sort  of  gate  or  pass,  marking  the  it  is  that  I  am  inclined  to  place  Pvlie. 

"  wherelhe  desert  country  north  of       Ck>lonel  Chesney  places   it  lovei 

ylonia«-with   its  undulations  of  down,  25  miles  from  Hit;  Professor 


spot  where  uie  desert  country  north  of  Ck>lonel  Chesney  places   it  lower 

Babylonia«-with   its  undulations  of  down,  25  miles  from  Hit;  Professor 

luid,  and  its  steep  banks  alonff  the  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  44), 

river— was  exchanged  for  the  flat  and  lower  down    stilL      Mr.    Ainsworth 

fertile  aUuvinm  constituting  Babylonia  places  it  as  much  as  70  geographical 


proper.     Perhaps  there  was  a  town    miles  lower  than  Hit  (Travels  m  tiie 

ear  the  pass,  and  named  after  it.  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  81) : 

Now  it  Mpears  from  Ck)Ionel  Ches-    compare  Ritter,Erdkunde,  West  Asien, 


ney's  survey  that  this  alteration  in  the  x.  p.  16 ;  zi.  pp.  76^—763, 
nature  of  the  countrytakes  place  a  few        «  The  description  given  of  this  scene 

miles  below  Hit.     He  observes  (Bu-  (known  to  the  Greeks  through  the  com- 

phratte  and  Tigris,  vcd.  i.  p.  64W  munications  of  Klearchus)  by  Xeno- 

**  Three  miles  below  Hit,  the  remains  ph6n  is  extremely  interesting  (Anab.. 

of  aqueducts  disappear,  and  the  wind-  L  Q^    I  omit  it  from  regazd  to  q^ace. 
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parasangs,  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  evidences  before  him,  or  by 
the  reports  of  deserters,  to  beEeve  that  the  opposing  army  was 
close  at  hand,  and  that  a  battle  was  impending.  Accordingly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  mustered  his  whole  army,  Qreeks 
as  well  as  barbarians ;  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear  as  had  been 
expected.  His  numbers  were  counted  at  this  spot,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  of  Greeks,  10,400  hoplites  and  2500  pel- 
tasts ;  of  the  barbarian  or  Asiatic  force  of  Cyrus,  100,000  men, 
with  20  scythed  chariots.  The  numbers  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  somewhat  diminished  during  the  march  from  sickness, 
desertion,  or  other  causes.  The  reports  of  deserters  described 
the  army  of  Artaxerx^  at  1,200,000  men,  besides  the  6000  horse- 
guards  commanded  by  ArtagersSs,  and  200  scythed  chariots, 
under  the  command  of  Abrokomas,  TissaphernSs,  and  two  others. 
It  was  ascertained  afterwards,  however,  that  the  force  of  Abro- 
komas had  not  yet  joined,  and  later  accounts  represented  the 
numerical  estimation  as  too  great  by  one-fourth. 

In  expectation  of  an  action,  Cyrus  here  convened  the  generals 
DiBcourse  along  with  the  lochages  (or  captains)  of  the  Greeks ; 
ofc^usto  as  well  to  consult  about  suitable  arrangements  as 
ai^°  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  his  cause.    Few  points  in 

soldiers.  ^^OB  narrative  are  more  striking  than  the  language 
addressed  by  the  Persian  prince  to  the  Greeks  on  this  as  well  as 
on  other  occasions. 

''  It  is  not  from  want  of  native  forces,  men  of  Hellas,  that  I 
have  brought  you  hither,  but  because  I  account  you  better  and 
braver  than  any  number  of  natives.  Prove  yourselves  now 
worthy  of  the  freedom  which  you  enjoy — that  freedom  for  which 
I  envy  you,  and  which  I  would  choose,  be  assured,  in  preference 
to  all  my  possessions  a  thousand  times  multiplied.  Learn  now 
from  me,  who  know  it  well,  all  that  you  will  have  to  encounter — 
vast  numbers  and  plenty  of  noise ;  but  if  you  despise  these  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you  what  worthless  stuff  you  will  find  in  our 
native  men.  Behave  well,  like  brave  men,  and  trust  me  for 
sending  you  back  in  such  condition  as  to  make  your  friends  at 
home  envy  you ;  though  I  hope  to  prevail  on  many  of  you  to 
prefer  my  service  to  your  own  homes." 

**  Some  of  us  are  remarking,  Cyrus  (said  a  Samian  exile  named 
GaulitSs),  that  you  are  full  of  promises  at  this  hour  of  danger,  but 
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will  forget  them,  or  perhape  will  be  unable  to  perform  them, 
when  danger  is  over.  ...  As  to  ability  (replied  Cyrus),  my 
other's  empire  xeaches  northward  to  the  r^on  of  intolerable 
cold,  southward  to  that  of  intolerable  heat  All  in  the  middle  is 
now  apportioned  in  satrapies  among  my  brother's  Mends ;  all,  if 
we  are  victorious,  will  come  to  be  distributed  among  mine.  I 
have  no  fear  of  not  having  enough  to  give  away,  but  rather  of 
not  having  friends  enough  to  receive  it  from  me.  To  each  of  you 
Greeks,  moreover,  I  shall  present  a  wreath  of  gold." 

Declarations  like  these,  repeated  by  Cyrus  to  many  of  the 
Greek  soldiers,  and  circulated  among  the  remainder,  filled  all  of 
them  with  coi^dence  and  enthusiasm  in  his  cause.  Such  was  the 
sense  of  force  and  superiority  inspired,  that  Klearchus  asked 
him,  *•  Do  you  really  think,  Cyrus,  that  your  brother  will  fight 
you?"  ^  Yes,  by  Zeus  (was  the  reply) ;  assuredly,  if  he  be  the 
son  of  Darius  and  Parysatis,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  win  this 
prize  without  a  battle.''  AH  the  Greeks  were  earnest  with  him 
at  the  same  time  not  to  expose  his  own  person,  but  to  take  post 
in  the  rear  of  their  body.^  We  shall  presently  see  how  this 
advice  was  followed. 

The  declarations  here  reported,  as  well  as  the  expressions 
employed  before  during  the  dispute  between  Klearchus  conception 
and  the  soldiers  of  Menon  near  Charmand^  being,  as  ^^^}'^ 
they  are,  genuine  and  authentic,  and  not  dramatic  orodan 
composition  such  as  those  of  iBschylus  in  the  Perssa,  »»P«'*<«*ty- 
nor  historic  amplification  like  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Xerx§s  in 
Herodotus,  are  among  the  most  valuable  evidences  respecting  the 
HeQenic  character  generally.  It  is  not  merely  the  superior 
courage  and  military  discipline  of  the  Greeks  which  Cyrus 
attestsy  compared  with  the  cowardice  of  Asiatics,  but  also*  their 
fidelity  and  sense  of  obligation,  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
time-serving  treachery  of  the  latter  ;*  connecting  these  superior 
qualities  with  the  political  freedom  which  they  enjoy.  To  hear 
this  young  prince  expressing  such  strong  admiration  and  envy 
for  Grecian  freedom,  and  such  ardent  personal  preference  for  it 
above  all  the  splendour  of  his  own  position,  was  doubtless  the 
meet  flattering  of  all  compliments  which  he  could  pay  to  the 
listening  citizen-soldiers.  That  a  young  Persian  prince  diould  be 
I  Xml  Aaab.  I  7,  >-•.  *  X«n.  Analk  L  6,  la. 
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capable  of  conceiving  such  a  sentiment  is  no  slight  proof  of  his 
mental  elevation  above  the  level  both  of  his  fuuilj  and  of  hia 
nation.  The  natural  Persian  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  conver- 
sation between  Xerx^  and  Demaratus^  in  Herodotus.  To 
XerxSs  the  conception  of  free-dtizenship  and  of  orderly  self- 
sufficing  courage^  planted  by  a  public  discipline  patriotic  as  well 
as  equalizing,  was  not  merely  repugnant,  but  incomprehensible. 
He  understood  only  a  master  issuing  orders  to  obedient  subjeda, 
and  stimulating  soldiers  to  bravery  by  means  of  the  whip.  His 
descendant  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  had  learnt  by  personal 
observation  to  enter  into  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity  prevalent 
in  the  Greeks  around  him,  based  as  it  was  on  the  conviction  that 
they  governed  themselves,  and  that  there  was  no  man  who  had 
any  rights  of  his  own  over  them ;  that  the  law  was  their  only 
master,  and  that  in  rendering  obedience  to  it  they  were  working 
for  no  one  else  but  for  themselves.'  Cyrus  knew  where  to  touch 
the  sentiment  of  Hellenic  honour,  so  fatally  extinguished  after  the 
Greeks  lost  their  political  freedom  by  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  exchanged  for  that  intellectual  quickness,  combined 
with  moral  degeneracy^  which  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries 
remark  as  the  characteristic  of  these  once  high-toned  com- 
munities. 
Having  concerted  the  order  of  battle  with  the  generals,  Cyrus 

marched  forward  in  cautious  array  during  the  next 
Cyrosto tiie  ^"^7^  antidpating  the  appearance  of  the  king's  forces. 
P^ie^        Nothing   of  the   kind  was  seen,  however,  though 

abundant  marks  of  their  retiring  footsteps  were  evi- 
dent The  day's  march  (called  three  parasangs)  having  been  con- 
duded  without  a  battle,  Cyrus  called  to  him  the  Ambrakiotic 

1  See  Herodot.   viL   lOS,   108.  209.  i^  Ivnyoptii  &t  icrt,  xpni^  ovovfiotoi^ ;  cc 

Compare    the    ubserrations    of    the  xal  'ASrivaloi  rvpawtvoftMvoi,  iikv,  ovfia 

Persian  Achcemends,  c.  238.  ijmv  ri»¥  a^aig  irtpi.oiKt6v7wv  ^a-oiy  rd 

aHeiwLTii.104.  Demaratns  aaya  to  tro\rf,ii«  ^tVo»«.  «waAAa;xWw«  "  Jij 

Xeix68.re8pectiMtheLaced»monian8  Po-yy»y*  /*«fPV  »P«Tot  tyei^oi^.    AijXot 

"^  aS^.  the  historian  observes  about  ^^^^t.^S^^iJ^^^i^'^^ 

the  Itheijans,  and  their  extraordinary  ^.  ap.  Mein^e,  Fisgm.  Ctamm.  Gnwj. 

increase  of  prowess  after  having  shaken  ▼<>*•  *^-  P-  ***— . ^ 

off  the  despotism  of  Hippias  (v.  78)—  'EAcv^pof  iraf  «vt  ScSovAwrat,  rdfty 
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prophet  Silanns,  and  presented  him  with  9000  darics,  or  ten 
Attic  talents.  Silanus  had  assured  him^  on  the  eleventh  day 
preceding,  that  there  would  be  no  action  in  ten  days  from  that 
time ;  upon  which  Cyrus  had  told  him,  "  If  your  prophecy  comes 
true,  I  will  give  you  3000  darics.  My  brother  will  not  fight  at 
all  if  he  does  not  fight  within  ten  days'*.* 

In  spite  of  the  strong  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  in  reply 
to  Klearchus,  Cyrus  now  really  b^an  to  conceive 
that  no  battle  would  be  hazarded  by  his  enemies ;  JS^  the 
especially  as  in  the  course  of  this  last  day's  march  he  ^^°*^** 
came  to  a  broad  and  deep  trench  (30  feet  broad  and  18 
feet  deep),  approaching  so  near  to  the  Euphratfe  as  to  leave  an 
interval  of  only  20  feet  for  passage.    This  trench  had  been  dug 
by  order  of  Artaxerx^s  across  the  plain,  for  a  length  said  to  be  of 
twelve  parasangs  (about  forty-two  English  miles,  if  the  parasang 
be  reckoned  at  thirty  stadia),  so  as  to  touch  at  its  other  extremity 
what  was  called  the  Wall  of  Media.*     It  had  been  dug  as  a 


1  Xen.  Auab.  i.  7, 14—17. 

>From  Pylas  to  the  andefended 
trench,  there  interrened  three  entire 
days  of  march  and  one  part  of  a  day ; 
for  it  occurred  in  the  fourth  day's 
march. 

Xenoph6n  calls  the  three  entire 
days  twelve  parasangs  in  all.  This 
argues  short  marches,  not  full  marches. 
And  it  does  not  seem  that  the  space  of 
ground  traversed  during  any  one  of 
them  can  have  been  considerable.  For 
they  were  all  undertaken  with  visible 
evidences  of  an  enemy  immediately  in 
front  of  them;  which  circumstance 
was  the  occasion  of  the  treason  of 
Orontds,  who  asked  Gyrus  for  a  body 
of  cavaliy,  under  the  pretence  of  at- 
tacking the  light  troops  of  the  enemy 
in  front,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
inform  Artaxerxds  thst  he  was  about 
to  desert  with  this  division.  The  letter 
was  delivered  to  Gyms,  who  thus  dis- 
ooverod  the  trea-son. 

Marching  with  a  known  enemy  not 
liar  off  in  front.  Gyrus  must  have  kept 
his  army  in  something  like  battle  order, 
and  therefore  must  have  moved  dowly. 
Moreover,  the  discovery  of  the  treason 
of  OrontM  must  itseli  have  been  an 
alarming  fact,  well  calculated  to  render 
both  Cyrus  and  Klearchus  doubly 
cautious  for  the  time.  «  And  the  very 
trial  of  Orontds  appeafs  to  have  been 
conducted  under  such  solemnitiea  as 

7- 


must  have  occasioned  a  halt  of  the 
army. 

Taking  these  circumstances,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  the  Greeks  to  nave  got 
over  so  much  as  30  English  miles  of 
ground  in  the  three  entire  days  of 
march.  The  fourth  day  thev  must 
have  got  over  very  little  ground  indeed ; 
not  merely  because  Gyrus  was  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  King's 
main  army,  and  of  a  general  battle  (i. 
7, 14),  but  because  of  the  great  delay 
necessary  for  oas^ing  the  trench.  His 
whole  army  (more  than  100,000  menX 
with  baggaij^,  chariots,  Ac.,  had  to 
pass  through  the  narrow  gut  of  20  feet 
wide  between  the  trench  and  the  Bu- 
phratds.  He  can  hardly  have  made 
more  than  6  miles  in  this  whole  day's 
march,  getting  at  night  so  far  as  to 
encamp  *2  or  S  miles  beyond  the  trench. 
We  may  therefore  reckon  the  distance 
maxcbed  over  between  Pyle  and  the 
trench  as  about  SS  miles  in  all,  and 
two  or  three  miles  farther  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  next  night.  Probably 
Cyrus  would  keep  near  the  river,  yet 
not  following  its  bends  with  absolute 
precision ;  so  that  in  estimating  dis- 
tance, we  ought  to  take  a  mean  between 
the  straight  line  and  the  full  windings 
of  the  river. 

I  conceive  ttie  trench  to  have  cot 
the  Wall  of  Media  at  a  much  wider 
angle  than  appears  in  Colonel  Ghesney's 
-14 
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special  measure  of  defence  against  the  approaching  invaders. 
Yet  we  hear  with  surprise,  and  the  invaders  themselves  found 
with  equal  surprise,  that  not  a  man  was  on  the  spot  to  defend  it ; 
so  that  the  whole  Cyreian  army  and  baggage  passed  without 
resistance  through  the  narrow  breadth  of  20  feet  This  is  the 
first  notice  of  any  defensive  measures  taken  to  repel  the  invasion, 
except  the  precaution  of  Abrokomas  in  burning  the  boats  at 
Thapsakus.  Gyrus  had  been  allowed  to  traverse  all  this 
immense  space,  and  to  pass  through  so  many  defensible  positions, 
without  having  yet  struck  a  blow.  And  now  ArtaxerxSs,  after 
having  cut  a  prodigious  extent  of  trench  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
labour,  provided  a  valuable  means  of  resistance,  especially 
against  Grecian  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  occupied  it  seemingly 
until  the  very  last  moment,  throws  it  up  from  some  unaccount- 
able panic,  and  suffers  a  whole  army  to  pass  unopposed  through 
this  very  narrow  gut  Having  surmounted  unexpectedly  so 
formidable  an  obstacle,  Cyrus  as  well  as  the  Greeks  imagined 
that  Artaxerx^s  would  never  think  of  fighting  in  the  open  plain. 
All  began  to  relax  in  that  careful  array  which  had  been  observed 
since  the  midnight  review,  insomuch  that  Cyrus  himself  proceeded 
in  his  chariot  instead  of  on  horseback,  while  many  of  the  Greek 
soldiers  lodged  their  arms  on  the  waggons  or  beasts  of  burden.* 

On  the  next  day  but  one  after  passing  the  undefended  trench, 
they  were  surprised,  at  a  spot  called  Kunaxa,'  just  when  they 

map;  so  th&t  the  triangular  space  entrenchment,  trith  his  soldiers  free 

inciudedbetweenthetrench,  the  wall,  and  unencnmbered,  to  give  battle  to 

and  the  river  was  much  more  extensive.  Cyrus.     Here  is  a  statement  more 

The  reason,  we  may  presume,  why  the  plausible  than  that  of  Xenoph6B»  in 

trench  was  dug  was  to  defend  that  this  point  of  view,  that  it  makes  out 

portion  of   the    well-cuitivated   and  the  long  to  have  acted  upon  a  rational 

watered  country  of  Babylonia  whkdi  scheme ;    whereas  in   Xenoph6o    he 

lay  outside  of  the  Wall  of  Media—  appears  at  first  to  have  adopted  a  plan 

Which  portion  (as  we  shall  see  here-  of  defence,  and  then  to  have  renounced 

after  in  the  marches  of  the  Greeks  it,  after  immense  labour  aAd  cost,  with- 

after  the  battle)  was  very  considerable,  out  any  reason,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7, 20.  Tet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  account 

The  account  s^ven  by  XenophOn  of  of  Xenoph6n  is  the  true  one.    Both  the 


this  ions;  line  of  trench,  first  dug  by  narrow  passage  and  the  undefended 

Ofte  01  Artaxerxte,  and  then  left  trench  were  facts  of  the  most  obvious 

usdess  and  undefended,  differs  from  and  impressive  character  to  an  observ- 

the  narrative  of  Dioddrus  (xiv.  22X  ing  soldier. 

which  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  ^XenophAn  does  not  mention  the 

I^horus.   JModOms  says  that  the  king  name  Kunaxa,  which  comes  to  us  from 

caused  a  long  trench  to  be  dug,  and  Plutarch  (Artazenc.  c.  8),  who  states 

lined  with  carriages  and  waiKons  as  a  that  it  was  600  stadia  (about  58  miles) 

defence  for  his  baggage,  ana  that  he  from  Babylon;  while  XenophAn  was 

af terwardf  marchM  forth  from  this  Inf onned  that  the  field  of  battle  was 
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were  about  to  halt  for  the  midday  meal  and  repose,  hj  the  sudden 
intimation  that  the  King's  army  was  approaching  in  K|,g|^xar- 
order  of  battle  on  the  open  plain.    Instantly  Cyrus  sudden 
hastened  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  arm  himself,  and  oFi^eEkS^s 
to  put  his  forces  in  order  ;  while  the  Greeks,  on  their  SJJSSon  of 
side,  halted  and  formed  their  line  with  all  possible  Cyms  for 
speed.^    They  were  on  the  right  wing  of  the  army,         ®' 
adjoining  the  river  Euphrates ;  Ariseus,  with  the  Asiatic  forces, 
being  on  the  left,  and  Cyrus  himself  surrounded  by  a  body-guard 
of  600  well  armed  Persian  horsemen,  in  the  centre.    Among  the 
Greeks,  Elearchus  commanded  the  right  division  of  hoplites,  with 
Paphh^nian  horsemen  and  the  Grecian  peltasts  on  the  extreme 
right,  close  to  the  river ;  Proxenus  with  his  division  stood  next ; 
Menon  commanded  on  the  left    All  the  Persian  horsemen  around 
Cyrus  had  breastplates,  helmets,  short  Grecian  swords,  and  two 
javelins  in  their  right  hands ;  tibie  horses  also  were  defended  by 
£Bu;ings  both  over  the  breast  and  head.    Cyrus  himself,  armed 
generally  like  the  rest,  stood  distinguished  by  having  an  upright 
tiara  instead  of  the  helmet    Though  the  first  news  had  come 
upon  them  by  surprise,  the  Cyreians  had  ample  time  to  put  them- 
selves in  complete  order ;  for  the  enemy  did  not  appear  until  the 
afternoon  was  advanced.    First  was  seen  dust,  like  a  white  cloud 


distant  from  Babylon  only  860  stadia. 
Now,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney 
(Euphratds  and  Tigris,  vol.  i  p.  57), 
fiillah  (Babylon)  is  distant  91  miles 
by  the  river,  or  61^  miles  direct,  from 
Felujo^.  Following  therefore  the  dis- 
tance given  by  Plutarch  (probably 
copied  m>m  Etesias),  we  should  place 
Kunaxa  a  little  lower  down  the  river 
than  Feligah.  This  seems  the  most 
probable  supposition. 

Bennell  and  Mr.  Baillie  Fraser  bo 
place  it  (Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  p. 
186,  Edin.,  184$,  I  think  ri«;htly:  more- 
over the  latter  remarks,  what  most  of 
the  commentators  overlook,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  pass  through  the  WaU 
of  Media  until  long  after  the  battle. 
See  a  note  a  little  below,  near  the 
beginning  of  my  next  chapter,  in  refe- 
rence to  that  walL 

iThe  distance  of  the  undefended 
trench  from  the  battle-field  of  Kunaxa 
would  be  about  22  miles.  First.  8  miles 
beyond  the  trench  to  the  first  night- 
station  ;  next,  a  full  day's  march,  say  12 
miles ;  thinUy,  a  half-day's  march,  to 


the  time  of  the  midday  halt,  say  7  miles. 

The  distance  from  Pylae  to  the 
trench  having  before  been  stated  at  82 
miles,  the  whole  distance  from  J^lie 
to  Kunaxa  will  be  about  54  miles. 

Now  (Colonel  Chesney  has  stated  the 
distance  from  Hit  to  Felujah  Castle 
(two  known  points)  at  48  miles  of 
straight  line,  and  77  miles  if  following 
the  fine  of  the  river.  Deduct  4  miles 
for  the  distance  from  Hit  to  Pylse,  and 
we  shall  then  have  between  Pyl»  and 
Felujah  a  rectilinear  distance  of  44 
miles.  The  marching  route  of  the 
Greeks  (as  explained  in  the  previous 
note,  the  Greeks  foUowing  generally, 
but  not  exactly,  the  windings  of  the 
river)  will  give  60  miles  from  Pyl»  to 
Feliuah,  and  68  or  54  from  Pyl»  to 
Kunaxa. 

In  Plan  n..  annexed  to  this  volume, 
wiU  be  found  an  illustration  of  the 
marches  of  the  Cyreian  army,  as  de- 
scribed by  XenophOn,  both  imme- 
diately before,  and  immediate  after, 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa—from  FylsB  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Tigris. 
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— ^next,  an  undefined  dark  spot^  gradually  nearing,  until  the 
armour  began  to  ahine,  and  the  component  divisions  of  troops^ 
arranged  in  dense  masses,  became  discernible.  Tissaphemes  was 
on  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Qreeks,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
horsemen,  witii  white  cuirasses ;  on  his  right  stood  the  Persian 
bowmen,  with  their  gerrha,  or  wicker  shields,  spiked  so  as  to  be 
fastened  in  the  ground  while  arrows  were  shot  £com  behind  them ; 
next,  the  Egyptian  in&ntry  with  long  wooden  shields  covering 
the  whole  body  and  legs.  In  front  of  all  was  a  row  of  chariots 
with  scythes  attached  to  the  wheels,  destined  to  begin  the  charge 
against  the  Grecian  phalanx.^ 

As  the  Qreeks  were  completing  their  array,  Cyrus  rode  to  the 
Last  orders  front,  and  desired  Ellearchus  to  make  his  attack  with 
of  CyroB.  tijg  Qreeks  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  since  it  was 
there  that  the  King  in  person  would  be  posted,  and  if  that  were 
once  beaten  the  victory  was  gained.  But  such  was  the  superiority 
of  Artaxerxes  in  number,  that  his  centre  extended  beyond  the  left 
of  Cyrus.  Accordingly  Ellearchus,  airaid  of  withdrawing  his 
right  from  the  river,  lest  he  should  be  taken  both  in  flank  aud 
rear,  chose  to  keep  his  position  on  the  right,  and  merely  replied 
to  Cyrus  that  he  would  manage  everything  for  the  best  I  have 
before  remarked'  how  often  the  fear  of  being  attacked  on  the  un- 
shielded side  and  on  the  rear  led  the  Greek  soldier  into  movements 
inconsistent  with  military  expediency;  and  it  will  be  seen  presently 
that  Elearchus,  blindly  obeying  this  habitual  rule  of  precautioii, 
was  induced  here  to  commit  the  capital  mistake  of  keeping  on  the 
right  flank,  contrary  to  the  more  judicious  direction  of  Cyrus.' 
The  latter  continued  for  a  short  time  riding  slowly  in  front  of 
the  lines,  looking  alternately  at  the  two  armies,  when  XenophOn 
— one  of  the  smsdl  total  of  Grecian  horsemen,  and  attached  to  the 
division  of  Proxenus — rode  forth  from  the  line  to  accost  him,  ask- 
iug  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give.  Cyrus  desired  him  to  proclaim 
to  every  one  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable.  Hearing  a  mur- 
mur going  through  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  inquired  from  Xenophdn 
what  it  was ;  and  received  for  answer  that  the  watchword  was 
now  being  passed  aloug  for  the  second  time.    He  asked,  with 

1  Xen.  Anab.  L  8, 8—11  ^  Plutarch  (Artaxerx.  c.  8)  makes 

3  Thucyd.  v.  70.  See  ch.  Ivi.  of  this  thia  criticiam  upon  Klearchns ;  and  it 
History.  seems  quite  just. 
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flome  surprise,  who  gave  the  watchword?  and  what  it  was? 
Xenophdn  replied  that  it  was  "  Zeus  the  Preserver,  and  Victory". 
—"I  accept  it,"  replied  Cyrus;  "let  that  be  the  word,"  and 
immediately  rode  away  to  his  own  post  in  the  centre,  among  the 
Asiatics. 

The  vast  host  of  ArtaxerxSs,  advancing  steadily  and  without 
noise,  were  now  within  less  than  half-a-mile  of  the 
Cyreians,  when  the  Greek  troops  raised  the  paean,  or  ^*^Sta— 
usual  war-cry,  and  began  to  move  forward.  As  they  5?^^**'***'^ 
advanced,  the  shout  became  more  vehement,  the  pace  Greeka  on 
accelerate!,  and  at  last  the  whole  body  got  into  a  run.*  th«irside. 
This  might  have  proved  unfortunate,  had  their  opponents  been 
other  Grecian  hoplites ;  but  the  Persians  did  not  stand  to  await 
the  chai^  They  turned  and  fled,  when  the  assailants  were  yet 
hardly  within  bow-shot  Such  was  their  panic,  that  even  the 
drivers  of  the  scythed  chariots  in  front,  deserting  their  teams,  ran 
away  along  with  the  rest ;  while  the  horses,  left  to  themselves, 
rushed  apart  in  all  directions,  some  turning  round  to  follow  the 
fugitives,  others  coming  against  the  advancing  Greeks,  who  made 
open  order  to  let  them  pass.  The  left  division  of  the  King's  army 
was  thus  routed  without  a  blow,  and  seemingly  without  a  man 
killed  on  either  side ;  one  Greek  only  being  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  another  by  not  getting  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  the 
chariots.'  Tissaphem^  alone — who,  with  the  body  of  horse  im- 
mediately around  him,  was  at  the  extreme  Persian  left,  close  to 
the  river — formed  an  exception  to  this  imiversal  flight.  He  charged 
and  penetrated  through  the  Grecian  peltasts  who  stood  opposite 
to  him  between  the  hoplites  and  the  river.  These  peltasts,  com- 
manded by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  opened  their  ranks  to  let 
Mm  pass,  darting  at  the  men  as  they  rode  by,  yet  without  losing 
any  one  themselves.  TissaphemSs  thus  got  into  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks,  who  continued  on  their  side  to  pursue  the  flying  Persians 
before  them.^ 

Matters  proceeded  differently  in  the  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Artaxerxes,  though  in  the  centre  of  his  own  army,  yet  from  his 
superior  numbers  outflanked  Ariseus,  who  commanded  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Cyreians.*    Finding  no  one  directly  opposed  to 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8, 17 ;  Diodftr.  xiv.  28.        »  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8, 28 ;  i.  9,  81. 
9  Xen.  Anab.  L  8, 17—20.  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  4—8. 
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him,  he  began  to  wheel  round  his  right  wing,  to  eneompass  his 
eneifaies,  not  noticing  the  flight  of  his  left  division, 
attack  of"  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  saw  the  easy  victory 
STbro^r  ®^  ^®  Greeks  on  their  side,  was  overjoyed,  and  received 
— Oyros  is  from  every  one  around  him  salutations,  as  if  he  were 
'  already  Idng.     Nevertheless,  he  had  self-command 

enough  not  yet  to  rush  forward  as  if  the  victory  was  already 
gained,^  but  remained  unmoved,  with  his  regiment  of  600 
horse  round  him,  watehing  the  movements  of  ArtaxerxSs.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  latter  wheeling  round  his  right  division  to  get 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Cyreians,  he  hastened  to  check  this  movement 
by  an  impetuous  chai'ge  upon  the  centre,  where  Artaxerxes  was 
in  person,  surrounded  by  the  body-guard  of  6000  horse  under 
Artagersds.  So  vigorous  was  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  that  with  his 
600  horse  he  broke  and  dispersed  this  body-guard,  killing 
Artagers§s  with  his  own  hand.  His  own  600  horse  rushed 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  leaving  Cyrus  himself  nearly 
alone,  with  only  the  select  few  called  his  *'  Table-Companions  ^ 
around  him.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  first  saw 
his  brother  Artaxerx^  whose  person  had  been  exposed  to  view 
by  the  flight  of  the  body-guards.  The  sight  filled  him  with  such 
a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  jealous  ambition,'  that  he  lost  all  thought 
of  safety  or  prudence,  cried  out»  '*  I  see  the  man,''  and  rushed 
forward  with  his  mere  handful  of  companions  to  attack  Arta- 
xerx§s,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  host  behind  him.  Cyrus  made 
directly  at  his  brother,  darting  his  javelin  with  so  true  an  aim  as 
to  strike  him  in  the  breast,  and  wound  him  through  the  cuirass  ; 
though  the  wound  (afterwards  cured  by  the  Qreek  surgeon 
Ktesias)  could  not  have  been  very  severe,  since  Artaxerz^  did 
not  quit  the  field,  but,  on  the  contrary,  engaged  in  personal 
combat^  he  and  those  around  him,  against  this  handful  of 
assailants.    So  unequal  a  combat  did  not  last  long.    Cyrus,  being 

1  Xen.  Anab.  L  8, 21.   Kvpo«  H,  o/mv  a  Compare  the  acconnt  of  the  trans- 

rovs  'KKkiivat  viKStvras  rh  koB*  eavrovf  port  of  rage  which  seized  the  Theban 

Ml  £iw<coKraf,  i^<6ftcvo(  ical  irpoajcvfov-  Pelopidas,  when  he  saw  Alexander  the 

ftcvof  yfin  in  patriKtiii  vvh  rStv  a/i^'  despot  of  PhersB  in  the  opposite  army, 

«vT6y,  ov<*  t»«  ^i^x^V  3twic<iv,dtc.  which  led  to  the  same  fatal  conse- 

The  last  words  are  remarkable,  as  ouenoes  (Plntarch.  Pelopidas,  c.  82 : 
indicating  that  no  other  stimulus  except  ComeL  Nepos,  Pelop.  c.  6>.  See  also 
that  of  ambitious  rivalry  and  fraternal  the  reflections  of  Xenophdn  on  the  con- 
antipathy  had  force  enough  to  over-  duct  of  Teleutias  before  Olynthus.— 
throw  the  self-command  of  Cyrus.  Hellenic,  v.  S. 
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severely  wounded  under  the  eye  by  the  jayelin  of  a  Earian 
soldier,  was  cast  from  his  horse  and  slain.  The  small  number 
of  futhful  companions  around  him  all  perished  in  his  defence  : 
Artasyras,  who  stood  first  !among  them  in  his  confidence  and 
attachment,  seeing  him  mortally  wounded  and  fallen,  cast  himself 
down  upon  him,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  in  this  position 
either  slew  himself  or  was  slain  by  order  of  the  Eing.^ 

The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  the  deceased  prince  were 
immediately  cut  off  by  order  of  ArtaxerxSs,  and  pi{gi,|^of 
doubtless  exhibited  conspicuously  to  view.  This  was  ^"leuaand 
a  proclamation  to  every  one  that  the  entire  contest  force  of 
was  at  an  end  ;  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Ariseus,  ^^^^rriuk 
who  together  with  all  the  Asiatic  troops  of  Cyrus  deserted  the 
field  and  fled  back  to  the  camp.  Not  even  there  did  they  defend 
themselves,  when  the  King  and  his  forces  pursued  them ;  but 
fled  yet  farther  back  to  the  resting-place  of  the  previous  night 
The  troops  of  Artaxerz^  got  into  the  camp,  and  began  to  plunder 
it  without  resistance.  Even  the  harem  of  Cyrus  fell  into  their 
power.  It  included  two  Qrecian  women,  of  free  condition, 
good  family,  and  education— one  from  Fhokaea,  the  other  from 
Mildtos — ^brought  to  him  by  force  from  their  parents  to  Sardis. 
The  elder  of  these  two,  the  Phokean,  named  Milto,  distinguished 
alike  for  beauty  and  accomplished  intelligence,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  transferred  to  the  harem  of  Artaxerz^ ;  the  other,  a  younger 
person,  found  means  to  save  herself,  though  without  her  upper 

1  Xen,  Anab.  L  8,  22^29.  implied,  from  Zenophdn. 

The  aocoimi  of  this  battle  and  of        Flntarch  (Artazerz6a,  a  11,  12,  13) 

the  death  of  Cyms  by  Ktesias  (as  far  gives  an  account  of  the  battle,  and  of 

as  we  can  make  it  out  from  the  brief  the  death  of  Cyrus,  which  he  professes 

abstract  in  Photiua— Ktesias,  Fra^nn.  to   hare  derived  from  Ktesias,  but 

e.  58,  &0,  ed.  B&hr)  does  not  differ  which  differs  still  more  materially  from 

materially  from  Xenophdn.     Ktesias  the  narratiTe  in  Xenophdn.    Compare 

mentions    the    Karian    soldier    (not  also  the  few  words  of  Justin,  ▼.  11. 
noticed  by  Xenophdn)  who  hurled  the        Dioddrus  (xIt.  24)  says  that  12,000 

JaTelin ;  and  adds  that  this  soldier  was  men  were  slain  of  the  king's  armv  at 

afterwards  tortured  and  put  to  death  Knnaxa;  the  greater  part  of  them 

by  Queen  Parysatis,  in  savage  rerenge  hj  the  Greeks  under  Klearehus,  who 

for  the  death  of  Cyrus.    He  also  in-  did  not  lose  a  single  man.     He  esti- 

forms  ns  that  Bagapatds,  the  person  mates  the  loss  of  (^rrus*s  Asiatic  army 

who  by  order  of  Artazerxte  cut  off  the  at  8000  men.    But  as  the  Greeks  did 

bmd  and  hand  of  Cyrus,  was  destroyed  not  lose  a  man,  so  they  can  hardly  have 

by  her  in  the  same  way.  killed  man/  in  the  pursuit ;  for  they 

Dioddrus  (xiv.  23)  dresses  up  a  much  had  scarcely  any  cavalry,  and  no  great 

fuller  picture  of  the  conflict  between  number  of    peltasts,  while  hoplites 

Cyrus  and  his  brother,  which  differs  oould  not  have  overtaken  the  flying 

on  many  points,  partly  direct  and  partly  ""     '  ~  ~ 
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garmeuta,^  and  sought  shelter  among  some  Qreeks  who  were  left 
in  the  camp  on  guard  of  the  Qrecian  baggage.  These  Qreeks 
repelled  the  Persian  assailants  with  considerable  slaughter  ; 
preserving  their  own  baggage,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  all  who 
fled  to  them  for  shelter.  But  the  Asiatic  camp  of  the  Cyreians 
was  completely  pillaged,  not  excepting  those  reserved  waggons 
of  provisions  which  Cyrus  had  provided  in  order  that  his 
Grecian  auxiliaries  might  be  certain  under  all  circumstances  of 
a  supply." 

While  Artaxerxes  was  thus  stripping  the  Cyreian  camp,  he 
Plunder  of  ^^^^  joined  by  Tissaphernds  and  his  division  of  horse, 
the  Gyreiaii  ^j^o  had  charged  through  between  the  Grecian  division 
Artaxerzte.  and  the  river.  At  this  time  there  was  a  distance  of  no 
Ittitodrof  le^  ^^^^  ^^i^y  stadia,  or  three  and  a  half  mUes, 
the  Greeks,  between  him  and  Klearchus  with  the  Grecian  division ; 
so  far  had  the  latter  advanced  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  Persian 
fugitives.  Apprised,  after  some  time,  that  the  King's  troops  had 
been  victorious  on  the  left  and  centre  and  were  masters  of  the 
camp — ^but  not  yet  knoMong  the  death  of  Cyrus — Klearchus 
marched  back  his  troops,  and  met  the  enemy's  forces  also 
returning.  He  was  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded  by  superior 
numbers,  and  therefore  took  post  with  his  rear  upon  the  river. 
In  this  position,  Artaxerxds  again  marshalled  his  troops  in  fronts 
as  if  to  attack  him  ;  but  the  Greeks,  anticipating  his  movement^ 
were  first  in  making  the  attack  themselves,  and  forced  the 
Persians  to  take  flight  even  more  terror-stricken  than  before. 
E^earchus,  thus  relieved  from  all  enemies,  waited  awhile  iu 
hopes  of  hearing  news  of  Cyrus.    He  then  returned  to  the  camp, 

1  Xen.  Anab.  L  10,  8.    The  ac4Som-  action  certainly  happened  at  the  dose 

]^iahment8  and  fascinations  of  this  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Artaxerzte, 

Fhokaean  lady,  and  the  great  esteem  who  reigned  forty-sik  years— and  as 

in  which  she  was  held  first  by  Cyrus  she  most  have  been  then  sixty  years 

and  afterwards  by  Artazerxds,  have  old,  if  not  more— we  may  fairlv  pre- 

been  exaggerated  into  a  romantic  story,  snme  that  the  cause  of  the  family 

in  which  we  cannot  tell  what  may  be  tragedy  must  have  been  something 

the  proportion  of  truth  (see  .Mian,  V.  different. 

H.  xiL  1 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  26.        Compare  the  description  of  the  fate 

S7;  Justin,  x.  2).    Both  Plutarch  and  of  Berenik^  of  Chios  and  Monime  of 

Justin    state    that    the    subsequent  Mildtus,  wives  of  Mitfaridatte  king  of 

enmity  between  Artaxerxds  and  his  Pontus,  durui«;  the  last  misfortunes  of 

son  Darius,  which  led  to  the  conspiracy  that  prince  (Plutarch,  Lucullus,  c  18X 
of  the  hitter  against  his  father,  and  to        ^  :2ten.  Anab.  L  10, 17. 


his  destruction  when  the  conspiracy        This  provision  must  probably  have 
was  discovered,  arose  out  of  the  passion   been  ff  ^     ^    .  _ -^  ..    .. 

of  Darius  for  her.    But  as  that  trans-   Pyl». 
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which  was  found  stripped  of  all  its  stores ;  so  that  the  Qreeks 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  without  supper,  while  most  of 
them  also  had  had  no  dinner,  from  the  early  hour  at  which  the 
liattle  had  commenced.^  It  was  only  on  the  next  morning  that 
they  learnt  through  ProklSs  (descendant  of  the  Spartan  king 
Demaratus,  formerly  companion  of  Xerx^  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece),  that  Cyrus  had  been  slain — news  which  converted  their 
satisfaction  at  their  own  trimnph  into  sorrow  and  dismay.' 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Eunaxa,  and  along  with  it  the 
ambitious  hopes  as  well  as  the  life  of  this  young  chaTacter 
prince.  His  character  and  proceedings  8ugp;est  in-  otcyrm. 
structive  remarka  Both  in  the  conduct  of  this  expedition,  and 
in  the  two  or  three  years  of  administration  in  Asia  Minor  which 
preceded  it,  he  displayed  qualities  such  as  are  not  seen  in  Cyrus 
called  the  Great,  nor  in  any  other  member  of  the  Persian  regal 
family,  nor  indee<l  in  any  other  Persian  general  throughout  the 
history  of  the  monarchy.  We  observe  a  large  and  long-sighted 
combination — a  power  of  foreseeing  difficulties  and  providing 
means  beforehand  for  overcoming  them — a  dexterity  in  meeting 
variable  exigences,  and  dealing  with  different  parties,  Greeks  or 
Asiatics,  officers  or  soldiers — a  conviction  of  the  necessity,  not 
merely  of  purchasing  men's  service  by  lavish  presents,  but  of 
acquiring  their  confidence  by  straightforward  dealing  and  syste- 
matic good  faith — a  power  of  repressing  displeasure  when  policy 
commanded,  as  at  the  desertion  of  Xenias  and  Pasion  and  the 
first  conspiracies  of  Oront^  although  usually  the  punishments 
which  he  inflicted  were  full  of  Oriental  barbarity.  How  rare 
were  the  merits  and  accomplishments  of  Cyrus,  as  a  Persian,  will 
be  best  felt  when  we  contrast  this  portrait  by  Xenoph6n  with 
the  description  of  the  Persian  satraps  by  Isokratds.'  That  many 
persons  deserted  from  Artaxerx^  to  Cyrus— none,  except  Orontes, 
from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxls — ^has  been  remarked  by  XenophOn. 
Not  merely  throughout  the  march,  but  even  as  to  the  manner  of 
fighting  at  Kunaxa,  the  judgment  of  Cyrus  was  sounder  than 
that  of  Klearchus.  The  two  matters  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  Greeks  were,  to  take  care  of  the  person  of  Cyrus,  and  to 

1 X6IL  Anab.  i.  10, 18, 19.  175—182 :  a  itriking  passage,  as  de- 

2  Xm  Anah  «  v  n  A  scribiiig  the  Way  in  which  political 
Aen.  Anao.  u.  i,  3, 4.  instituttons  work  themselTes  into  the 

3  Isokratte,  Orat  iv.  (Panegyric.)  a.  individual  chaiacter  and  habits. 
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strike  straight  at  that  of  Artaxerx^  with  the  central  division 
around  him.  Now  it  was  the  fault  of  Klearchus,  and  not  of 
Cyrus,  that  both  these  matters  were  omitted,  and  that  the 
Greeks  gained  only  a  victory  comparatively  insignificant  on  the 
right  Yet  in  spite  of  such  mistake,  not  his  own,  it  appears  that 
Cyrus  would  have  been  victorious,  had  he  been  able  to  repress 
that  passionate  burst  of  antipathy  which  drove  him  like  a 
madman  against  his  brother.  The  same  insatiable  ambition  and 
jealous  fierceness  when  power  was  concerned,  which  had  before 
led  him  to  put  to  death  two  first  cousins,  because  they  omitted  in 
his  presence  an  act  of  deference  never  paid  except  to  the  King  in 
person — ^the  same  impulse,  exasperated  by  the  actual  sight  of  his 
rival  brother,  and  by  that  standing  force  of  fraternal  antipathy  so 
frequent  in  regal  families,^  blinded  him  for  the  moment  to  all 
rational  calculation. 
We  may  however  remark  that  Hellas,  as  a  whole,  had  no  cause 
to  regret  the  fall  of  Cyrus  at  Kunaxa.  Had  he  de- 
throned his  brother  and  become  king,  the  Persian 
empire  would  have  acquired  under  his  hand  such  a 
degree  of  strength  as  might  probably  have  enabled 
him  to  forestall  the  work  afterwards  performed  by  the 
Macedonian  kings,  and  to  make  the  Greeks  in  Europe 
as  well  as  those  in  Asia  his  dependents.  He  would 
have  employed  Grecian  military  organization  against*  Grecian 
independence,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  did  after  him.    His 


If  Gyrus 
had  suc- 
ceeded, he 
would  have 
been  the 
most 

lormidable 
enemy  to 
Greece. 


iDioddrus  (xiv.  23)  notices  the 
legendary  pair  of  hostile  brothers, 
Etooklds  and  Polyneikds,  as  a  parallel. 
Comoro  Tacitus,  Annal.  It.  60.  "  Atroz 
Drusi  ingenium,  super  cupidinem  po- 
tentisB,  et  soUta  fratribtu  odia  accende- 
batur  inyidia,  quod  mater  Agrippina 
proroptior  Neroni  erat,"  Ac;  and 
Justin,  zlii.  4. 

Compare  also  the  interesting  narra- 
tlve  of  M.  Prosper  M^rim^,  in  ais  Life 
of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  a  prince 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Peter 
the  Cruel.  Don  Pedro  was  dethroned, 
and  slain  in  personal  conflict,  by  the 
hand  of  his  bastard  brother,  Henri  of 
Transtamare. 

At  the  battle  of  Navarrete,  in  1867, 
says  M.  M^rim^e— "Don  PMre,  qui, 
pendant  le  combat,  s'^tait  jet6  au  plus 
fort  de  la  mdl^,  s'achama  long  temps 
k  la  poursuite  des  f uyards.     On  le 


▼oyait  galopper  dans  la  plaine,  monte 
Bur  un  cheTal  noir,  sa  banni^re  armorito 
de  Castillo  devant  lui,  cherchant  son 
Mre  partout  oh  Ton  combattait  encore, 
et  cnant,  ^hauff<$  par  le  carnage— 
'Oh  est  ce  b&tard,  qui  se  nomme  loi 
de  Castille  ? ' "  (Uist<Are  de  Don  PMre» 
p.  504). 

Ultimately  Don  Pedro,  blocked  up 
and  almost  starved  out  in  the  castle  of 
Montiel,  was  entrapped  by  simuhited 
negotiations  into  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  He  was  shdn  in  personal 
conflict  by  the  dagger  of  his  brother 
Henri,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  he  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  if 
Henri  had  not  been  partially  aided  by 
a  bystander. 

This  tragical  scene  (on  the  night  of 
the  23rd  of  March,  1369)  is  grapUcally 
described  by  M.  M^rim^e,  pp.  664— 
566). 
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money  would  have  enabled  him  to  hire  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Grecian  officers  and  soldiers,  who  would  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Proxenus  as  recorded  by  Xenophdn^)  have  thought  him  a  better 
friend  to  them  than  their  own  country.  It  would  have  enabled 
him  also  to  take  advantage  of  dissension  and  venality  in  the 
interior  of  each  Grecian  city,  and  thus  to  weaken  their  means  of 
defence  while  he  strengthened  his  own  means  of  attack.  This 
was  a  policy  which  none  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  Darius  son  of 
Hystaspes  down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  had  ability  or  persever- 
ance enough  to  follow  out :  none  of  them  knew  either  the  true 
value  of  Grecian  instruments  or  how  to  employ  them  with 
effect.  The  whole  conduct  of  Cyrus,  in  reference  to  this  memor- 
able expedition,  manifests  a  superior  intelligence,  competent  to 
use  the  resources  which  victory  would  have  put  in  his  hands, 
and  an  ambition  likely  to  use  them  against  the  Greeks,  in 
avenging  the  humiliations  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  the  peace  of 
Kallias. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  6.    virioxi^iro  6<    xpctrrw     Javry     ro/Ai^civ     rijc 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

RETKEAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKa 

The  first  triumphant  feelii^  of  the  Greek  troops  at  Eunaxa  was 
exchanged,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
Sforeekg  for  dismay  and  sorrow,  accompanied  by  unavailing 
^Jearntaf  repentance  for  the  venture  into  which  he  and 
ofCynw.  Klearchus  had  seduced  them.  Probably  Elearchus 
SerTthe*  himself  too  repented,  and  with  good  reason,  of  having 
^^J2^«*®  displayed,  in  his  manner  of  fighting  the  battle,  so 
little  foresight,  and  so  little  regard  either  to  the 
injunctions  or  to  the  safety  of  Cyrus.  Nevertheless  he  still 
loaintained  the  tone  of  a  victor  in  the  field,  and,  after  expressions 
of  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  young  prince,  desired  ProklSs  and  Gifts 
to  return  to  Ariaeus,  with  the  reply,  that  the  Greeks  on  their  side 
were  conquerors,  without  any  enemy  remaining  ;  that  they  were 
About  to  march  onward  against  Artaxerxes  ;  and  that  if  Ariseus 
would  join  them,  they  would  place  him  on  the  throne  which  had 
been  intended  for  Cyrus.  While  this  reply  was  conveyed  to 
Ariaeus  by  his  particular  friend  Menon  along  with  the  messengers, 
the  Greeks  procured  a  meal  as  well  as  they  could,  having  no 
bread,  by  killing  some  of  the  baggage  animals  ;  and  by  kindling 
fire,  to  cook  their  meat,  from  the  arrows,  the  wooden  Egyptian 
■shields  which  had  been-thrown  away  on  the  field,  and  the  baggage 
<»rts.* 

Before  any  answer  could  be  received  from  Ariaeus,  heralds 
■appeared  coming  from  Artaxerexes ;  among  them  being  Pha- 
lluus,  a  Greek  from  Zakynthus,  and  the  Greek  surgeon  KtesiaB 
of  Enid  us,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Persian  king.*   Phallnus, 

1  Xen.  An&b.  U.  i,  5—7.  c.  18)  that  KtesUs  distinctty  asserted 

s  We  know  from  Plutarch  (Artaxer.    himself  to  haye  been  present  at  this 
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an  officer  of  some  military  experience  and  in.  the  confidence  of 
Tissaphernes,  addressed  himself  to  the  Greek  com- 
manders ;  requiring  them  on  the  part  of  the  King,  f^jSmons** 
since  he  was  now  victor  and  had  slain  Cyrus,  to  the  Greeks 
surrender  their  arms  and  appeal  to  his  mercy.  To  — theirrepiy 
this  summons,  painful  in  the  extreme  to  a  Grecian  ^pJlli^ 
ear,  Klearchus  replied  that  it  was  not  the  practice 
for  victorious  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Being  then  called 
away  to  examine  the  sacrifice  which  was  going  on,  he  left  the 
interview  to  the  other  officers,  who  met  the  summons  of  Phaltnus 
hy  an  emphatic  negative.  "  If  the  King  thinks  himself  strong; 
enough  to  ask  for  our  arms  unconditionally,  let  him  come  and  try 
to  seize  them."  "The  King  (rejoined  Phallnus)  thinks  that  yon 
are  in  his  power,  heing  in  the  midst  of  his  territory,  hemmed  in 
hy  impassable  rivers,  and  encompassed  by  his  innumerable 
subjects.'' — "  Our  arms  and  our  valour  are  all  that  remain  to  us 
(replied  a  young  Athenian) ;  we  shall  not  be  fools  enough  to- 
hand  over  to  you  our  only  remaining  treasure,  but  shall  employ 
them  still  to  have  a  fight  for  yowr  treasure."^  But  though  several 
spoke  in  this  resolute  tone,  there  were  not  wanting  others- 
disposed  to  encourage  a  negotiation  ;  saying  that  they  had  been 
faithful  to  Cyrus  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  would  now  be  faithful 
to  ArtaxerxSs,  if  he  wanted  their  services  in  Egypt  or  anywhere 
else.  In  the  midst  of  this  parley,  Klearchus  returned,  and  was. 
requested  by  Phallnus  to  return  a  final  answer  on  behalf  of  alL 
He  at  first  asked  the  advice  of  Phallnus  himself  ;  appealing  to* 
the  common  feeling  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  anticipating,, 
with  very  little  judgment,  that  the  latter  would  encourage  the 
Greeks  in  holding  out.  "  If  (replied  Phalinus)  I  saw  one  chance- 
out  of  ten  thousand  in  your  favour,  in  the  event  of  a  contest 
with  the  King,  I  should  advise  you  to  refuse  the  surrender  of 
your  arms.    But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for  you  against 


intervienr»  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  'EXA^v  (ii.  1,  7),  so  strictly  as  tO" 

should  not    believe  him.     Plutarch  negative  the  presence  of  one  or  two 

indeed  rcgects  his  testimony  as  false,  other  Greeks.    Phallnus  is  thus  spe- 

afiirming  that  Xenoph6n  would  cer*  cified  because  he  was  the  spokesman 

tainly  have  mentioned  him.  had  he  of  the  party—a  military  man. 
been  there  ;  but  such  an  objection        i  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  12.    /li}  o%v  olov 

seems  to   me  insufficient.      Nor  is  it  t&  ftjSva  iifilv  iyaBa  ovra  Vfitv  vapoBia^ 

necessary    to   construe   the  words    of  o-eiy*    dAXd  <rvv  roiiroit  ical   irepl  ruir 

Xenophdn,    ^P    6*    avriav    ^akivoi    ct(  i'^erepwi' ayatfwf  futxovfMOa. 
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the  King's  conBent,  I  recommend  you  to  look  out  for  safety  in  the 
only  quarter  where  it  presents  itself."  Sensible  of  the  mistake 
which  he  had  made  in  asking  tlie  question,  Elearchus  rejoined — 
*^  That  is  your  opinion  :  now  report  our  answer.  We  think  we 
shall  be  better  friends  to  the  King,  if  we  are  to  be  his  friends— or 
more  effective  enemies,  if  we  are  to  be  his  enemies — with  our 
Arms,  than  without  them."  Phaltnus,  in  retiring,  said  that  the 
King  proclaimed  a  truce  so  long  as  they  remained  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  but  war  if  they  moved  either  onward  or  back- 
ward. And  to  this  Klearchus  acceded,  without  declaring  which 
he  intended  to  do.* 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Phallnus,  the  envoys  despatched 
Ariseos  to  Ariseus  returned  ;  communicating  his  reply  that  the 

SroMl  but  ^®™""^  grandees  would  never  tolerate  any  pretensions 
SiiTitesthe  on  his  part  to  the  crown,  and  that  he  intended  to 
join^him  for  depart  early  the  next  morning  on  his  return ;  if  the 
xetreat.  Greeks  wished  to  accompany  him,  they  must  join  him 
during  the  night  In  the  evening,  Klearchus,  convening  the 
generals  and  the  lochages  (or  captains  of  lochi),  acquainted  them 
that  the  morning  sacrifice  had  been  of  a  nature  to  forbid  their 
marching  against  the  King — a  prohibition  of  which  he  now 
understood  the  reason,  from  having  since  learnt  that  the  King 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  therefore  out  of  their 
reach — ^but  that  it  was  favourable  for  rejoining  Ariaeus.  He 
gave  directions  accordingly  for  a  night-march  back  along  the 
Euphrat^  to  the  station  where  they  had  passed  the  last  night 
but  one  prior  to  the  battle.  The  other  Grecian  generals,  without 
any  formal  choice  of  Klearchus  as  chief,  tacitly  acquiesced  in  his 
orders,  from  a  sense  of  his  superior  decision  and  experience,  in 
■an  emergency  when  no  one  knew  what  to  propose.  The  night- 
march  was  successfully  accomplished,  so  that  they  joined  Ariseus 
At  the  preceding  station  about  midnight,  not  without  the  alarm- 
ing symptom,  however,  that  MiltokythSs  the  Thracian  deserted 
to  the  King  at  the  head  of  340  of  his  countrymen,  partly  horse, 
partly  foot. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iL  1, 14— 28.  Diodftros  it  be  true  that  he  had  Xenoph6n 

<z1t.  86)  is  somewhat  copious  in  hit  before  him.    The  allusion  to  the  past 

-account  of  the  interview  with  Phallnus.  heroism  of  Leonidas  seems  rather  hi 

But    he    certain^    followed    other  the  style  of  Sphorus. 
Authorities  besides  XenophAn,  if  even 
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The  first  proceeding  of  the  Grecian  generals  was  to  exchange 
solemn  oaths  of  reciprocal  fidelity  and  fraternity  with  ^^  Qreeka 
Ariaeos.  According  to  an  ancient  and  impressive  rejoin 
practice,  a  bull,  a  wolf,  n  boar,  and  a  ram  were  all  totereSange 
slain,  and  their  blood  allowed  to  run  into  the  hollow  ^^  °i*m*~ 
of  a  shield ;  in  which  the  Greek  generals  dipped  a  to  retreat 
sword,  and  Arisens,  with  his  chief  companions,  a  ***«®^®'- 
spear.^  The  latter,  besides  the  promise  of  alliance,  engaged  also 
to  guide  the  Greeks  in  good  faith  down  to  the  Asiatic  coast 
Elearchus  immediately  began  to  ask  what  route  he  proposed  to 
take  ;  whether  to  return  by  that  along  which  they  had  come  up, 
or  by  any  other.  To  this  Arieeus  replied,  that  the  road  along 
which  they  had  marched  was  impracticable  for  retreat^  from  the 
utter  want  of  provisions  through  seventeen  days  of  desert ;  but 
that  he  intended  to  choose  another  road,  which,  though  longer, 
would  be  sufficiently  productive  to  furnish  them  with  provisions 
There  was,  however,  a  necessity  (he  added)  that  the  first  two  or 
three  days'  marches  should  be  of  extreme  length,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  King's  forces,  who  would 
hardly  be  able  to  overtake  them  afterwards  with  any  considerable 
numbers. 

They  had  now  come  93  days'  march^  from  Ephesus,  or  90  from 
Sardis.'  The  distance  from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa  is,  according  to 
Colonel  Chesney,  about  1265  geographical  miles,  or  1464  English 
miles.  There  had  been  at  least  96  days  of  rest^  enjoyed  at  various 
places,  so  that  the  total  of  time  elapsed  must  have  at  least  been 
189  days,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  year  ;  *  but  it  was  probably 
greater,  since  some  intervals  of  rest  are  not  specified  m  number 
of  days. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  f i.  2, 7—9.  diflcrepancr   ia   really   only   to   the 

Koch  remarks  howeTer.  with  good  amount  of   aix.  not  of   nine.     See 

reason,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Krttger  ad  Anabas.  p.  666;  Koch,  Zug 

they  could  get  a  wolf  in  Babylonia  for  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  141. 
the  sacrifice  (Zng  der  Zehn  Tausend,       s  Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrates  and 

p.  61).  Tigris,   c.  it  p.  208)  calculates  1265 

S8uch  is  the  sum-total  stated  by  geographical   miles   from   Sardis   to 

Xenophdn  himself  (Anab.  ii.  1. 6).    It  Kunaza  or  the  Mounds  of  Mohammed, 
is  greater,  by  nine  days,  than  tne  sum-        *  For  example,  we  are  not  told  how 

total   which  we   should   obtain   by  long  they  rested  at  Pylae,  or  opposite 

adding  together  the  separate  days'  to  Cfaarmandd.     I  haye  given  some 

maroh  specified  by  Xenqphdn  from  grounds  (in  the  preceding  ^pter)  for 

Sardis.    But  the  distance  from  Sardis  Delieving  that  it  cannot  nave  been  less 

to    Ephesus,    as    we    know    from  than  fiye  days.    The  army  must  have 

Herodotus,  was  three  days'  Journey  been  in  the  utmost  need  of  repose,  as 

(Herod.   ▼.   66);   and   therefore   the  well  as  of  provisions. 
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How  to  retrace  their  steps  was  now  the  problem,  apparently 
Position  of  insoluble.  As  to  the  military  force  of  Persia  in  the 
the  Oreeks  field,  indeed,  not  merely  the  easy  victory  at  Eunaxa, 
appearance  but  Still  more  the  undisputed  march  throughout  so 
hopeless.  j^^^g  ^  space,  left  them  no  serious  apprehensions.^  In 
spite  of  this  great  extent,  population,  and  riches,  they  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  most  difficult  and  defensible  country, 
and  to  ford  the  broad  Euphrates,  without  a  blow ;  nay,  the  King 
had  shrunk  from  defending  the  long  trench  which  he  had  spe- 
cially caused  to  be  dug  for  the  protection  of  Babylonia.  But  the 
difficulties  which  stood  between  them  and  their  homes  were  of 
a  very  different  character.  How  wepe  they  to  find  their  way 
back  or  obtain  provisions,  in  defiance  of  a  numerous  hostile 
cavalry,  which,  not  without  efficiency  even  in  a  pitched  battle, 
would  be  most  formidable  in  opposing  their  retreat?  The  line 
of  their  upward  march  had  all  been  planned,  with  supplies 
furnished,  by  Cyrus ;  yet  even  under  such  advantages,  supplies 
had  been  on  the  point  of  failing  in  one  part  of  the  march.  They 
were  now,  for  the  first  time,  called  upon  to  think  and  provide 
for  themselves ;  without  knowledge  of  either  roads  or  distances 
— without  trustworthy  guides — without  any  one  to  furnish  or 
even  to  indicate  supplies — and  with  a  territory  all  hostile, 
traversed  by  rivers  which  they  had  no  means  of  crossing. 
Klearchus  himself  knew  nothing  of  the  country,  nor  of  any 
other  river  except  the  Euphrates;  nor  does  he  indeed  in  his 
heart  seem  to  have  conceived  retreat  as  practicable  without  the 
consent  of  the  Eing.>  The  reader  who  casts  his  eye  on  a  map  of 
Asia,  and  imagines  the  situation  of  this  Greek  division  on  the  ' 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrat^  near  the  parallel  of  latitude  33''  30', 
will  hardly  be  surprised  at  any  measure  of  despair,  on  the  part 
either  of  general  or  soldiers.  And  we  may  add  that  Klearchus 
had  not  even  the  advantage  of  such  a  map,  or  probably  of  any 
map  at  all,  to  enable  him  to  shape  his  course. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  first  and  most  natural  impulse  was  to 
consult  Ariseus,  who  (as  has  been  already  stated)  pi-onounced, 
with  good  reason,  tliat  return  by  the  same  road  was  impracti- 
cable, and  promised  to  conduct  them  home  by  another  road — 
longer,  indeed,  yet  better  supplied.  At  daybreak  on  the  ensuing 
1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6, 0.         3  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4, 6,  7.     . 
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cbhical  position  of  the  obbeks. 
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morning  they  b^an  their  march  in  an  easterly  direction,  antici- 
pating that  before  night  they  should  reach  some  villages  commence- 
of  the  Babylonian  territory,  as  in  fact  they  did;^  retSMit*^* 
yet  not  before  they  had  been  alarmed  in  the  afternoon  along  with 
by  the  supposed  approach  of  some  of  the  enemy's  d^ordwof 
horse,  and  by  evidences  that  the  enemy  were  not  tti»a™»7» 
fjGir  oSj  which  induced  them  to  slacken  their  march  for  the 
purpose  of  more  cautious  array.  Hence  they  did  not  reach  the 
first  villc^^es  before  dark ;  these,  too,  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
enemy  while  retreating  before  them,  so  that  only  the  first-comers 
under  Klearchus  could  obtain  accommodation,  while  the  succeed- 
ing troops,  coming  up  in  the  dark,  pitched  as  they  could,  without 
any  order.  The  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  clamour,  dispute, 
and  even  alarm,  throughout  the  night.  No  provisions  could  be 
obtained.  Early  the  next  morning  Klearchus  ordered  them  under 
arms  ;  and,  desiring  to  expose  the  groundless  nature  of  the  alarm, 


1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2, 18.  ml  yip  iiiUpa 
eyevcTo,      ciropcvovro     iv     St^i^ 

BafivXtoyCat  x^'P"^^'   'caI  tovto  fUv  ovx 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
as  well  as  Bitter  (Brdkunde,  part  x.  8» 
p.  17),  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the 
Track,  p.  103).  and  Colonel  Ghesney 
(Baph.  and  Tigr.  p.  219)  onderstana 
the  words  here  used  by  Xenoph6n  in  a 
sense  from  which  I  dissent  '*  When  it 
was  day,  the  army  proceeded  onward 
on  their  march,  having  the  snn  on  their 
right  hand."  These  words  they  under- 
stand as  meaning  that  the  army 
marched  "northward:  whereas,  in  my 
judgment,  the  words  intimate  that  the 
army  marched  eastward.  To  have  the 
aun  en  the  right  hand  does  not  so  much 
refer  either  to  the  precise  point  Where, 
or  to  the  precise  instant  when,  the 
snn  rises,  out  to  his  diurnal  path 
through  the  heavens,  and  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  day's  march. 
This  may  be  seen  bv  comparing  the 
remarkable  passage  m  Herodotus,  iv. 
42,  in  reference  to  the  alleged  circum- 
navigation  of  Africa,  from  the  Bed  Sea 
round  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  bv  the  Phoenicians, 
under  the  order  of  Nekos.  These 
Phoenicians  said  "that  in  sailing 
round  Africa  (from  the  Red  Sea)  they 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand"— «; 

7— 


niiv  At^^y  vtpivAM0VT«9  rhv  iiiXiov 
loxov  cirl  dc^tf.  Herodotus  re- 
jects this  statement  as  incredible.  Not 
knowing  the  phaenomena  of  a  southern 
latitude  beyond  the'  tropic  of  Gapri- 
com,  he  could  not  imagine  that  men 
in  sailing  from  east  to  west  could 
possibly  have  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand :  any  man  journeying  from  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
must  in  bis  judgment  have  the  sun 
on  the  left  hand,  as  he  himself  had 
always  experienced  in  the  north  lati- 
tude  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
African  coast  See  ch.  xviii.  of  this 
History. 

In  addition  to  this  reason,  we  may 
remark  that  Ariaeus  and  the  Greeks, 
starting  from  their  camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  (the  place  where  they 
had  passed  the  last  night  but  one  before 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa),  and  marching 
northward,  could  not  expect  to  arrive, 
and  could  not  really  arrive,  at  villages 
of  the  Babylonian  territory.  But  they 
might  naturally  expect  to  do  so,  if  they 
marched  eaetward,  towards  the  Tigris. 
Kor  would  they  have  hit  upon  the 
enemv  in  a  northerly  match,  which 
would,  in  fact,  have  been  something 
near  to  a  return  upon  thsir  own  pre- 
vious steps.  They  would,  moreover, 
have  been  stopped  bv  the  undefended 
trench,  which  could  only  be  passed 
at  the  narrow  opening  close  to  the 
Euphrates. 

15 
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caused  the  herald  to  proclaim  that  whoever  would  denounce  the 
person  who  had  let  the  ass  into  the  camp  on  the  preceding  night 
should  be  rewarded  with  a  talent  of  silver.^ 

What  was  the  project  of  route  entertained  by  ArisBus,  we 
Qg^^  cannot  ascertain,*  since  it  was  not  further  pursued, 
^m  the  For  the  effect  of  the  tmexpected  arrival  of  the  Qreeks 
treat  about  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy — and  even  the  clamour  and 
a  fcruoe.  shouting  of  the  camp  during  the  night — so  intimidated 
the  Persian  commanders,  that  they  sent  heralds  the  next  morning 
to  treat  about  a  truce.  The  contrast  between  this  message  and 
the  haughty  summons  of  the  preceding  day  to  lay  down  their 
arms  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Grecian  officers,  and  taught  them 
that  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  Persians  was  by  a  bold 
and  aggressive  demeanour.  When  Klearchus  was  apprised  of 
the  arrival  of  the  heralds,  he  desired  them  at  first  to  wait  at  the 
outposts  until  he  was  at  leisure ;  then,  having  put  his  troops 
into  the  best  possible  order,  with  a  phalanx  compact  on  every 
side  to  the  eye,  and  the  unarmed  persons  out  of  sight,  he  desired 
the  heralds  to  be  admitted.  He  marched  out  to  meet  them  with 
the  most  showy  and  best-armed  soldiers  immediately  around  him; 
and  when  they  informed  him  that  they  had  come  from  the  King 
with  instructions  to  propose  a  truce,  and  to  report  on  what 
conditions  the  Greeks  would  agree  to  it,  Klearchus  replied 
abruptly,  <*Well  then,  go  and  tell  the  King  that  our  first 
business  must  be  to  fight ;  for  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  nor  will 
any  man  presume  to  talk  to  Greeks  about  a  truce,  witibout  first 
providing  dinner  for  them".  With  this  reply  the  heralds  rode 
off,  but  returned  very  speedily ;  thus  making  it  plain  that  the 
King,  or  the  commanding  officer,  was  near  at  hand.  They 
brought  word  that  the  King  thought  their  answer  reasonable, 
and  had  sent  guides  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  where  they 
would  obtain  provisions,  if  the  truce  should  be  concluded. 

After  an  affected  delay  and  hesitation,  in  order  to  impose  upon 
the  Persians,  Klearchus  concluded  the  truce,  and  desired  that 
the  guides  would  conduct  the  army  to  those  quarters  where 
provisions  could  be  had.     He  was  most  circumspect  in  main- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  20.    This  seems  Krtiger  and  Schneldei's  notes, 
to  liave  been  a  standing  military  jest,        s  ]>iod6nis  (xIt.  25)  tells  ns  that 

to  make  the  soldiers  utngh  at  their  Ariaeus  intended  to  guide  them  towaixUi 

past  panic.     See  the   rnerenoes  in  Faphlagonia— a  very  loose  indication. 
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taining  exact  order  during  the  inarch,  himself  taking  charge  of 
the  rear  guard.  The  guides  led  them  over  many  The  herald* 
ditches  and  channels;  full  of  water,  and  cut  for  the  SSJkfto^* 
purpose  of  irrigation ;  some  so  hroad  and  deep  that  they  Tiliawes 
could  not  be  crossed  without  bridges.  The  army  had  with 
to  put  together  bridges  for  the  occasion,  from  palm-  S2J^  ^^V 
trees  either  already  fsdlen  or  expressly  cut  down,  the  canals. 
This  was  a  troublesome  business,  which  Klearchus  himseK 
superintended  with  peculiar  strictness.  He  carried  his  spear  in 
the  left  hand,  his  stick  in  the  right,  employing  the  latter  to 
chastise  any  soldier  who  seemed  remiss,  and  even  plunging  into 
the  mud  and  lending  his  own  hands  in  aid  wherever  it  was 
necessary.^  As  it  was  not  the  usual  season  of  irrigation  for 
crops,  he  suspected  that  the  canals  had  been  filled  on  this  occasion 
expressly  to  intimidate  the  Greeks,  by  impressing  them  with  the 
difficulties  of  their  prospective  march ;  and  he  was  anxious  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Persians  that  these  difficulties  were  no  more 
than  Grecian  energy  could  easily  surmount. 

At  length  they  reached  certain  villages  indicated  by  their 
guides  for  quarters  and  provision ;  and  here  for  the  Abundant 
first  time  they  had  a  sample  of  that  unparalleled  JbSinSiin 
abundance  of  the  Babylonian  territory,  which  Hero-  «»«  villages, 
dotns  is  a&aid  to  describe  with  numerical  precision.  Large 
quantities  of  com — dates  not  only  in  great  numbers,  but  of  such 
beauty,  freshness,  size,  and  flavour,  as  no  Greek  had  ever  seen  or 
tasted,  insomuch  that  fruit  like  what  was  imported  into  Greece 
was  disregarded  and  left  for  the  slaves — ^wine  and  vinegar,  both 
also  made  from  the  date  palm :  these  are  the  luxuries  which 
Xenophdn  is  eloquent  in  describing,  after  his  recent  period  of 
scanty  (axe  and  anxious  apprehension,  not  without  also  noticing 
the  headaches  which  such  new  and  luscious  food,  in  unlimited 
quantity,  brought  upon  himself  and  others.* 

Alter  three  days  passed  in  these  restorative  quarters,  they 
were  visited  by  Tissaphem^s,  accompanied  by  four  visit  of  Tis- 
Persian  grandees  and  a  suite  of  slaves.  The  satrap  J^oSi*^" 
began  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Klearchus  and  the  tions. 
other  generals.  Speaking  through  an  interpreter,  he  stated  to 
them  that  the  vicinity  of  his  satrapy  to  Greece  impressed  him 
X  Xen.  Anab.  iL  8, 7, 18.  3  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  S,  14, 17. 
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with  a  fltroDg  interest  in  favour  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  and 
made  him  anxious  to  rescue  them  out  of  their  present  desperate 
situation ;  that  he  had  solicited  the  King's  permission  to  save 
them,  as  a  personal  recompense  to  himself  for  having  been  the 
first  to  forewarn  him  of  the  schemes  of  Cyrus,  and  for  having 
been  the  only  Persian  who  had  not  fled  before  the  Greeks  at 
Kunaxa;  that  the  King  had  promised  to  consider  this  point, 
and  had  sent  him  in  the  meantime  to  ask  the  Greeks  what 
their  purpose  was  in  coming  up  to  attack  him;  and  that  he 
trusted  the  Greeks  would  give  him  a  conciliatory  answer  to 
carry  back,  in  order  that  he  might  have  less  difficulty  in  realizii^ 
what  he  desired  for  their  benefit  To  this  Klearchus,  after  first 
deliberating  apart  with  the  other  officers,  replied,  that  the  army 
had  come  together,  and  had  even  commenced  their  march^ 
without  any  purpose  of  hostility  to  the  King ;  that  Cyrus  had 
brought  them  up  the  country  under  false  pretences,  but  that 
they  had  been  ashamed  to  desert  him  in  the  midst  of  danger^ 
since  he  had  always  treated  them  generously ;  that  since  Cyrus 
was  now  dead,  they  had  no  purpose  of  hostility  against  the  King» 
but  were  only  anxious  to  return  home ;  that  they  were  prepared 
to  repel  hostility  from  all  quarters,  but  would  be  not  less 
prompt  in  requiting  favour  or  assistance.  With  this  answer 
Tissaphemis  departed,  and  returned  on  the  next  day  but  one,, 
informing  them  that  he  had  obtained  the  King's  permission  to 
save  the  Grecian  army — though  not  without  great  opposition,, 
since  many  Persian  counsellors  contended  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  the  King's  dignity,  to  suffer  those  who  had  assaiLed  him  to 
escape.  "  I  am  now  ready  (said  he)  to  conclude  a  covenant  and 
exchange  oaths  with  you ;  engaging  to  conduct  you  safely  back 
Convention  ^^^  Greece,  with  the  country  friendly,  and  with 
concluded  a  regular  market  for  you  to  purchase  provisions, 
phemfis.  You  must  Stipulate  on  your  part  always  to  pay  for 
towmlSc^  your  provisions,  and  to  do  no  damage  to  the  country : 
the  Greeks  if  I  do  not  furnish  you  with  provisions  to  buy,  you 
°™®*  are  then  at  liberty  to  take  them  where  you  can  find 

them."  Well  were  the  Greeks  content  to  enter  into  such  a 
covenant,  which  was  sworn,  with  hands  given  upon  it,  by 
Klearchus,  the  other  generals,  and  the  lochages  on  their  side, 
and  by  Tissaphemes  with  the  King's  brother-in-law  on  the 
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Other.  Tissaphem^  then  left  them,  saying  that  he  would  go 
back  to  the  King,  make  preparations,  and  return  to  reconduct 
the  Greeks  home,  going  himself  to  his  own  satrapy.^ 

The  statements  of  Ktesias,  though  known  to  us  only  indirectly, 
and  not  to  be  received  without  caution,  aflford  ground  ^otiTes  of 
for  believing  that  Queen  Parysatis  decidedly  wished  thePersiaiw 
success  to  her  son  Cyrus  in  his  contest  for  the  abte^dE^- 
throne— that  the  first  report  conveyed  to  her  of  ^^^ 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  announcing  the  victory  of  tow&rds 
Gyrus,  filled  her  vrith  joy,  which  was  exchanged  for  *' 
bitter  sortow  when  she  was  informed  of  his  death, — ^that  she 
caused  to  be  slain  with  horrible  tortures  all  those,  who,  though 
acting  in  the  Persian  army  and  for  the  defence  of  Artaxerx^ 
had  any  participation  in  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  that  she 
showed  favourable  dispositions  towards  the  Cyreian  Greeks.^ 
It  may  seem  probable,  further,  that  her  influence  may  have 
been  exerted  to  procure  for  them  an  unimpeded  retreat,  without 
anticipating  the  use  afterwards  made  by  TissaphemSs  (as  will 
soon  appear)  of  the  present  convention.  And  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  Persian  king  had  an  interest  m  facilitating  their 
retreat.  For  the  very  circumstance  which  rendered  retreat 
difficult  also  rendered  the  Greeks  dangerous  to  him  in  their 
actual  position.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire, 
within  seventy  miles  of  Babylon,  in  a  country  not  oidy  teeming 
with  fertility,  but  also  extremely  defensible,  especially  against 
cavalry,  from  the  multiplicity  of  canals,  as  Herodotus  observed 
respecting  Lower  Egypt*  And  Klearchus  might  say  to  his 
Grecian  soldiers  —  what  Xenophdn  was  afterwards  preparing 
to  say  to  them  at  Kalp§  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  what  Nikias 
also  affirmed  to  the  unhappy  Athenian  army  whom  he  afterwards 
conducted  away  from  Syracuse  * — that  wherever  they  sat  down, 
they  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  well-organized  to  become  at 
once  a  city.  A  body  of  such  troops  might  effectually  assist,  and 
would  perhaps  encourage,  the  Babylonian  population  to  throw  ofT 
the  Persian  yoke,  and  to  exonerate  themselves  from  the  prodigious 

1  Xen.  Anab.  U.  3, 18—27.  tarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  17. 

3  Ktesias,  Persica,  Fragm.  c.  69,  ed.        »Herodot.  L  19S;  U.  108;  Strabo, 

Bahr ;  compared  with  the  remarkable  zrlL  p.  788. 

Frafcment  18,  preserved  by  the  so-called        ^xenophdnlis  Anabasis,  v.  6,  16; 

Demetrius  Phaldreus :  see  also  Plu*  Thucydides,  vii. 
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tribute  which  they  now  paid  to  the  satrap.  For  these  reasons^ 
the  advisers  of  Artaxerx^s  thought  it  advantageous  to  convey  the 
Greeks  across  the  Tigris  out  of  Babylonia,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
returning  thither.  This  was  at  any  rate  the  primary  object  of  the 
convention.  And  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  Greeks,  because  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  bridge 
over  the  Tigris ;  which  bridge  could  only  be  reached  by  inviting 
them  to  advance  considerably  fjEu^ther  into  the  interior  of  Babylonia. 
Such  was  the  state  of  fears  and  hopes  on  both  sides,  at  the 

^  ,^  ^  time  when  Tissaphemis  left  the  Greeks,  after  condud- 
Longhaltof    .       ,.    .  ^.  -n.      ^        ^     •,  j.,   ., 

the  Greeks     mg  his  convention.    For  twenty  days  did  they  await 

Z^J^         his  return,  without  receiving  from  him  any  communi- 
with  cation,  the  Cyreian  Persians  under   Ariseus    being 

encamped  near  them.  Such  prolonged  and  unex- 
plained delay  became,  after  a  few  days,  the  source  of  much 
xmeasiness  to  the- Greeks ;  the  more  so  as  Ariaeus  received  during 
this  interval  several  visits  from  his  Persian  kinsmen,  and  friendly 
messages  from  the  King,  promising  amnesty  for  his  recent 
services  under  Cyrus.  Of  these  messages  the  effects  were  pain- 
fully felt,  in  manifest  coldness  of  demeanour  on  the  part  of  his 
Persian  troops  towards  the  Greeks.  Impatient  and  suspicious, 
the  Greek  soldiers  impressed  upon  Klearchus  their  fears  tiiat  the 
King  had  concluded  the  recent  convention  only  to  arrest  their 
movements,  until  he  should  have  assembled  a  larger  army  and 
blocked  up  more  effectually  the  roads  against  their  return.  To 
this  Klearchus  replied,  "  I  am  aware  of  all  that  you  say.  Yet  if 
we  now  strike  our  tents,  it  will  be  a  breach  of  the  convention 
and  a  declaration  of  war.  No  one  will  furnish  us  with  pro- 
visions ;  we  shall  have  no  guides ;  Ariaeus  will  desert  us  forth- 
with, so  that  we  shall  have  his  troops  as  enemies  instead  of 
friends.  Whether  there  be  any  other  river  for  us  to  cross  I 
know  not ;  but  we  know  that  the  Euphrates  itself  can  never  be 
crossed  if  there  be  an  enemy  to  resist  us.  Nor  have  we  any 
cavalry,  while  cavalry  is  the  best  and  most  numerous  force  of  our 
enemies.  If  the  King,  having  all  these  advantages,  really  wishes 
to  destroy  us,  I  do  not^know  why  he  should  falsely  exchange  all 
these  oaths  and  solemnities,  and  thus  make  his  own  word  worth- 
less in  the  eyes  both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians."  ^ 
1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  i,  3—8. 
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Such  words  from  Klearchos  are  remarkable,  as  they  testify  his 
own  complete  despair  of  the  situation — certainly  a  g^^ 
very  natural  despair — except  by  amicable  dealing  despair  of 
with  the  Persians,  and  alao  his  ignorance  of  geography  ^«*"*™- 
and  the  country  to  be  traversed.    This  feeling  helps  to  explain 
his  imprudent  confidence  afterwards  in  Tissaphemds. 

That  satrap^  however,  after  twenty  days,  at  last  came  back, 
with  his  army  prepared  to  return  to  Ionia,  with  the 
King's  daughter,  whom  he  had  just'   received   in  march 
marriage,  and  with  another  grandee  named  Orontas.  ^S^tis- 
Tissaphemds  took  the  conduct  of  the  march,  providing  ^P^®™^'" 
supplies  for  the  Greek  troops  to  purchase ;  while  witmn  the 
ArisBus  and  his  division  now  separated  themselves  Medii^ 
altogether  from  the  Greeks,  and  became  intermingled  S^I^a^ 
with  the  other  Persians.    Klearchus  aud  the  Greeks 
followed  them  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  in  the  rear, 
with  a  separate  guide  for  themselves  ;  not  without  jealousy  and 
mistrust,  sometimes  shown  in  individual  conflicts,  while  collecting 
wood  or  forage,  between  them  and  the  Persians  of  Ariseus.    After 
three  days'  march  (that  is,  apparently,  three  days,  calculated 
from  the  moment  when  they  began  their  retreat  with  Ariseus) 
they  came  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  passed  through  it,^  prose- 
cuting their  march  onward  through  the  country  on  its  other  or 
interior  side.    It  was  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  100  feet 
high,  and  20  feet  broad ;  it  was  said  to  extend  a  length  of  20 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4, 12.    SicAtf^yrcs  M  other.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin 

rpcis  trraOnov^t  euftlKovro  irpbs  ih  from  the  moment  when  the  Greeks 

'iiriSia^  Kokovfievov  rcixof,  icai  irapiqX-  started  under  conduct  of  Arinus,  we 

Bov   avTov   cio-co.     It  appears  to  can  plainly  trace  three  distinct  re«tin^- 

me  that  these  three  days'  march  or  place*  (irraBfiow)  before  they  reached 

vToBfioi  can  hardly  be  computed  from  the  Wall  of  Meidia.    First,  at  the  yil- 

the  moment  when  they  commenced  lages  where  the  confusion  and  alarm 

their  march  under  the  conduct    of  arose  (ii.  8,  18— 21X    Secondly,  at  the 

Tissaphemds.    Whoever  looks  at  Plan  Tlllaces  of  abundant  Bupply.  where  they 

II.,  annexed  to  the  present  volume,  will  concluded  the  truce  with  Tissaphernds, 


began  to  conduct  them,  and  auT  point  before  they  reached  the  Wall  of  Media, 

of  the  Wall  of  Media  at  which  they  This  makes  three  distinct  stations  or 

were  likely  to  pass  through  it.    And  u  halting-places  between  the  station  (the 

the  Wall  of  Media  be  placed  two  days'  first  station  after  passing  the  undo- 

march  farther  to  the  southward,  it  fended    trench)    from    whence    they 

cannot  have  had  the  length  which  started  to  be^n  their  retreat  under  the 

Xenophdn  ascribes  to  it,  since  the  two  conduct  of  Ariseus,  and  the  point  where 

rivers  come  gradually  nearer  to  each  they  traversed  the  Wall  of  Media. 
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parasangB  (or  about  70  miles,  if  we  reckon  tlie  parasang  at  30 
stadia),  and  to  be  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.  Two  days  of 
farther  march,  computed  at  eight  parasangs,  brought  them  to 
the  Tigris.  During  these  two  days  they  crossed  two  great  ship- 
canals,  one  of  them  oyer  a  permanent  bridge,  the  other  over  a 
temporary  bridge  laid  on  seven  boats.  Canals  of  such  magnitude 
must  probably  have  been  two  among  the  four  stated  by  Xenophdn 
to  be  drawn  from  the  river  Tigris,  each  of  them  a  parasang 
distant  from  the  other.  They  were  100  feet  broad,  and  deep 
enough  even  for  heavy  vessels  ;  they  were  distributed  by  means 
of  numerous  smaller  channels  and  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  soil ;  and  they  were  said  to  fall  into  the  Euphrat^  or  rather, 
perhaps,  they  terminated  in  one  main  larger  canal  cut  directly 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  each  of  them  joining  this  larger 
canal  at  a  different  point  of  its  course.  Within  less  than  two 
miles  of  the  Tigris  was  a  large  and  populous  city  named  SittakS, 
near  which  the  Greeks  pitched  their  camp,  on  the  verge  of  a 
beautiful  park  or  thick  grove  full  of  all  kinds  of  trees ;  while  the 
Persians  all  crossed  the  Tigris,  at  the  neighbouring  bridge. 

As  Proxenus  and  Xenophdn  were  here  walking  in  front  of  the 
camp  after  supper,  a  man  was  brought  up  who  had 

ptei^      asked  for  the  former  at  the  advanced  posts.     This 


o  ka—  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  came  with  instructions  from  Ariasus. 
they  cross  He  advised  the  Greeks  to  be  on  their  guard,  as  there 
the  Tigris,  ^^j^  troops  concealed  in  the  adjoining  grove  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  them  during  the  night,  and  also  to  seud  and 
occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  since  Tissaphem^s  intended  to 
break  it  down,  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might  be  caught  without 
possibility  of  escape  between  the  river  and  the  canal.  On  dis- 
cussing this  information  with  Klearchus,  who  was  much  alarmed 
by  it,  a  young  Greek  present  remarked  that  the  two  matters 
stated  by  the  informant  contradicted  each  other;  for  that  if 
Tissaphern^s  intended  to  attack  the  Greeks  during  the  night,  he 
would  not  break  down  the  bridge,  so  as  both  to  prevent  his  own 
troops  on  the  other  side  from  crossing  to  aid,  and  to  deprive  those 
on  this  side  of  all  retreat  if  they  were  beaten ;  while,  if  the 
Greeks  were  beaten,  there  was  no  escape  open  to  them,  whether 
the  bridge  continued  or  not  This  remark  induced  Klearchus 
to  ask  the  messenger  what  was  the  extent  of  ground  between  the 
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Tigris  and  the  canaL  The  messenger  replied  that  it  was  a  great 
extent  of  country,  comprising  many  large  cities  and  villages. 
Reflecting  on  this  communication,  the  Greek  officers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  message  was  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Tissa- 
phem^s  to  frighten  them  and  accelerate  their  passage  across  the 
Tigris,  under  the  apprehension  that  they  might  conceive  the  plan 
of  seizing  or  breaking  the  bridge  and  occupying  a  permanent 
position  in  the  spot  where  they  were,  which  was  an  island, 
fortified  on  one  side  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  other  sides  by  intersect- 
ing canals  between  the  Euphrat^  and  the  Tigris.^     Such  an 


1 1  reserve  for  this  place  the  con- 
rideration  of  that  which  Xenophdn 
states,  in  two  or  three  passages,  about 
the  Wall  of  Media  and  about  different 
canals  in  connexion  with  the  Tigris, 
the  result  of  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  it  ont,  stands  in  my  text. 

I  have  a^-eadv  stated,  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  that  in  the  march  of  the 
day  next  but  one  preceding  the  battle 
of  Eunaxa,  the  army  came  to  a  deep 
and  broad  trench  dug  for  defence  across 
their  line  of  way,  with  the  exception  of 
a  narrow  gut  of  twenty  feet  broad  close 
by  the  Euphrates,  through  which  gut 
the  whole  army  passed.  Xenophdn 
says:  "This  trench  had  been  carried  up- 
wards across  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Wall 
of  Media,  where  indeed  the  canals  are 
situated,  flowing  from  the  river  Tigris: 
four  canals,  100  feet  in  breadth,  and 
extremely  deep,  so  that  corn-bearing 
vessels  sail  along  them.  They  strike 
into  the  Euphrates,  they  are  distant 
each  from  the  other  by  one  parasang, 
and  there  are  bridges  over  them— 
llapcreraroS*  ^  ra^poi  avw  did  tov  ntSCov 
Ivi  BuStxa  irapaa-ayyof,  fi^xpi.  rov  Mi}dias 
reixovf,  tv$a  Sri  (the  books  print  a  full 
stop  between  reixovs  and  Ma,  which 
api>ears  to  me  incorrect,  as  the  sense 
ffoes  on  without  ^terruption)  elo-iv  al 
otnpx/x*9t  o,rA  rov  TiypijTOf  trora/uiov 
^ovtrtu*  tio\  Si  r^rrapef,  rb  ft^v  €tpot 
wKefpiaiax.  fic^titu  Si  (<ryvp«»?,  «cal  irXoia 
vXet  iy  avratv  o-tToytiya-  elo'/SaXXovo'i 
8i  tis  riv  Ev^parriv,  8iaXeCirov<n  S* 
^Kafmy  napturdyyiiv,  yiAvpai  S*  Swttoxv," 
The  present  tense,  eto-iv  ai  Sinpvxes, 
seems  to  mark  the  local  reference  of 
9v0a  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  not  to 
the  actual  march  of  the  army. 

Bfajor  Bennell  (Illustrations  of  the 
Bxt>edition  of  Cyrus,  pp.  79—87,  &c). 
Bitter  (Brdknnde.  x.  p.  16),  Koch  (Zug 
der  Zehn  Tausend,  pp.  46, 47),  and  Mr. 


Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  88)  consider  Xeno- 
phdn to  state  that  the  Cyreian  army, 
on  this  day's  march  (the  day  but  one 
before  the  battle),  passed  through  the 
Wall  of  Media  and  over  the  four  dis- 
tinct canals  reaching  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Buphratds.  They  all.  indeed, 
contest  the  accuracy  of  this  latter 
statement;  Bennell  remarking  that 
the  level  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of 
its  course  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  it  could  not 
supply  water  for  so  many  broad  canals 
so  near  to  each  other.  Col.  Ghesney 
also  conceives  the  army  to  have  passed 
through  the  Wall  of  Media  before  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  they 
do  not  correctly  interpret  the  words  of 
Xenophdn,  who  does  not  say  that 
Gyrus  ever  passed  either  the  Wall  of 
Media  or  these  four  canals  b^are  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  but  who  says  (as 
Kriiger,  De  Authentic  Anabaseos,  p. 
12,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Ana- 
basis, rightly  explains  him)  that  these 
four  canals  flowing  from  the  Tigris  are 
at,  or  near,  the  Wall  of  Media,  which 
the  Greeks  did  not  pass  through  until 
long  aper  the  battle,  when  Tissaphemds 
was  conducting  them  towards  the 
Tigris,  two  days'  march  before  they 
reached  Sittakd  (Anab.  ii.  4, 12). 

It  has  been  supposed,  during  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  direction  of 
the  Wall  of  Media  could  be  verified  by 
actual  ruins  stiU  subsisting  on  the 
spot.  Dr.  Boss  and  Captain  Lvnch 
(see  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  44ft-478,  with 
Gaptain  Lynch's  map  annexed)  dis- 
covered a  line  of  embankment  which 
they  considered  to  be  the  remnant  of 
it.  It  begins  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Tig^  in  latitude  Sl"*  8',  and 
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island  was  a  defensible  position,  having  a  Inost  productive  terri* 
tory  with  nomeroos  cultivators,  so  as  to  furnish  shelter  and  means 
of  hostility  for  all  the  King's  enemies.  Tiasaphemes  calculated 
that  the  message  now  delivered  would  induce  the  Greeks  to 


■tretches  towards  the  Buphratte  in  a 
direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  "  It 
ifl  a  solitary  straight  single  mound,  26 
long  paces  thick,  with  a  bastion  on  its 
western  face  at  every  55  paces,  and  on 
the  same  side  it  has  a  deep  ditch,  27 
paces  broad.  The  wall  is  here  built  of 
the  small  pebbles  of  the  country.  Im- 
bedded in  cement  of  lime  of  great 
tenacity :  it  is  from  86  to  40  feet  in 
height,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  trace  it.  The 
Bedouins  tell  me  that  it  goes  in  the 
same  straight  line  to  two  mounds 
called  Bamelah  on  the  Euphratte, 
some  hours  above  Feluiah :  that  it  is. 
In  places  far  inland,  buut  of  brick,  and 
in  some  parts  worn  down  to  a  level 
with  the  desert"  (Dr.  Boss,  L  e.  p.  446). 

Upon  the  faith  of  these  observa- 
tions, the  supposed  wall  (now  called 
Sidd  Nimrud  oy  the  natives)  has  been 
laid  down  as  the  Wall  of  Media,  reach- 
ing  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  best  recent  maps,  especially  that 
of  Colonel  Chesney.  and  accepted  as 
such  by  recent  inquirers. 

Nevertheless,  subsequent  observa- 
tions, recently  made  known  bv  Colonel 
Bawlinson  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
have  contradicted  the  views  of  Dr. 
Boss  as  stated  above,  and  have  shown 
that  the  Wall  of  Media,  in  the  line 
here  assigned  to  it,  has  no  evidence  to 
rest  upon.  Captain  Jones,  commander 
of  the  steamer  at  Bagdad,  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  Colonel  Bawlinson, 
a  minute  examination  of  the  locality, 
and  ascertained  that  what  had  been 
laid  down  as  the  Wall  of  Media  was 
merely  a  line  of  mounds— no  wall  at 
all,  but  a  mere  embankment,  extending 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Tigris, 
and  designed  to  arrest  the  winter 
torrents  and  drain  off  the  rain-water 
of  the  desert  into  a  large  reservoir, 
which  served  to  irrigate  an  extensive 
valley  between  the  rivers. 

From  this  important  communication 
it  results  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
evidence  now  remaining  for  determin- 
ing what  was  the  line  or  position  of 
the  Wall  of  Media ;  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  a  datum  positively 
established,  serving  as  premises  from 
whence   to    deduce   other    positions 


mentioned  by  Xenophdn.  As  our 
knowledge  now  stands,  there  is  not  a 
single  point  mentioned  by  Xenophdn 
in  Babylonia  which  can  be  positively 
verified,  except  Babylon  itself;  and 
Pyln,  which  is  knovm  pretty  nearly, 
as  the  spot  where  Babylonia  proper 
commences. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  verify,  by  any 
independent  evidences,  the  topogra- 
phical statements  of  Xenoph6n  in 
Babylonia,  nothing  mora  can  be  done 
than  to  explain  and  illustrate  clearly 
these  statements  as  they  stand.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  given,  annexed  to 
the  present  volume,  a  PIslu  (Plan  U.) 
founded  exclusively  upon  the  state- 
ments of  Xenophdn,  and  destined  to 
render  them  clesu*  to  the  reader.  I 
have  in  this  Plan  inserted  the  Wall  of 
Media,  not  upon  any  positive  know- 
ledge, but  in  the  course  which  I  think 
it  naturally  would  follow  upon  Xeno- 
ph6n's  narrative  of  facts. 

The  description  which  Xenophdn 
gives  of  the  Wall  of  Media  is  very  plain 
and  specific.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  actually  saw  it,  passed  through 
it,  and  correct^  describiBs  it  in  height 
as  well  as  breadth.  Its  entire  length 
he,  of  course,  only  gives  from  what  he 
was  told.  His  statement  appears  to 
me  good  evidence  that  there  was  a 
Wall  of  Media,  which  reached  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  or 
perhaps  to  some  canal  cut  from  the 
Euphrates,  though  there  exists  no 
mark  to  show  what  was  the  precise 
locality  and  direction  of  the  Wall. 
Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xxiv.  2X  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  saw 
near  Macepracta,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  ruins  of  a  wall, 
**  which  in  ancient  times  had  stretched 
to  a  great  distance,  for  the  defence  of 
Assyria  against  foreign  Invasion  ".  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  this  was  the 
Wall  of  Media;  but  the  position  of 
Macepracta  cannot  be  assigned. 

It  IS  important,  however,  to  remem- 
ber—what I  have  already  stated  in 
this  note— that  Xenophdn  did  not  see 
and  did  not  cross  either  the  Wall  of 
Media  or  the  two  canals  here  men- 
tioned, until  many  days  after  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa. 
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become  alarmed  with  iheir  actual  position,  and  to  cross  the  Tigris 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  At  least  this  was  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Greek  officers  put  upon  his  proceeding — an 
interpretation  highly  plausible,  since,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris,  he  had  been  obliged  to  conduct  the  Greek  troops 
into  a  position  sufficiently  tempting  for  them  to  hold,  and  since 
he  knew  that  his  own  purposes  were  purely  treacherous.  But 
the  Greeks,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  were  animated  only  by  the 
wish  of  reaching  home.  They  trusted,  though  not  without 
misgivings,  in  the  promise  of  Tissaphernds  to  conduct  them,  and 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  taking  permanent  post  in  this 
fertile  island.  They  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  precaution  of 
sending  a  guard  during  the  night  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tigris^ 
which  no  enemy  came  to  assail  On  the  next  morning  they 
passed  over  it  in  a  body,  in  cautious  and  mistrustful  array,  and 
found  themselves  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  not  only 
without  attack,  but  even  without  sight  of  a  single  Persian, 
except  GltU  the  interpreter  and  a  few  others  watching  their 
motions. 

After  having  crossed  by  a  bridge  laid  upon  thirty-seven  pon- 
toons, the  Greeks  continued  their  march  to  the  north-   Betreating 
ward  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  for  four  days  ^^e^  ^ 
to  the  river  Physkus,  said  to  be  twenty  parasangs.^  bank  of  the 
The  Physkus  was  100  feet  wide,  with  a  bridge,  and  Sfai^ 
the  large  city  of  Opis  near  it    Here,  at  the  frontier  ^^• 


l/nth  regard  to  the  two  large  canals 
which  Xenophto  actually  crossed  over, 
after  having  passed  the  Wall  of  Media, 
and  to  the  four  large  canals  which 
he  mentions  as  being  near  to  the  Wall 
of  Media,  I  have  drawn  them  on  the 
Plan  in  snch  manner  as  visibly  to 
illustrate  his  narrative.  We  know 
from  Herodotus  that  all  the  territory 
of  Babylonia  was  intersected  bv  canals, 
and  that  there  was  one  canal  greater 
than  the  rest  and  navigable,  which 
flowed  from  the  Buphratds  to  the 
Tigris,  in  a  direction  to  the  south  of 
east.  This  coincides  pretty  well  with 
the  direction  assigned  in  Colonel 
Chesney's  map  to  the  Nahr-Malcha  or 
Begium-Flumen,  into  which  the  four 
great  canals,  described  by  Xenoph6n 
as  drawn  from  the  Tinis  to  the 
Enphratds,  might  naturally  dischai^ge 
themselves,  and  still  be  said  to  fall 


into  the  Euphrates,  of  which  the 
Nahr-Malcha  was  as  it  were  a  branch. 
How  the  level  of  the  two  rivers  would 
adjust  Itself,  when  the  space  between 
them  was  covered  with  a  network  of 
canals  great  and  small,  and  when  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  water  of  both  was 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  earth,  ia 
diflScult  to  say. 

The  iriand  wherein  the  Greeks  stood, 
at  th^ir  position  near  Sittakd,  before 
crossing  the  Tigris,  would  be  a  paral- 
lelogram formed  oy  the  Tigris,  the 
Nahr-Malcha,  and  the  two  parallel 
canals  joining  them.  It  might  well  be 
called  a  large  island,  containing  many 
cities  and  villages,  with  a  large 
population. 

^  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
in  ancient  times  the  Tigris,  above 
Bagdad,  followed  a  course  more  to  the 
westward  and  less  winding  than  it 
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of  Assyria  and  Media,  the  road  from  the  eastern  regions  to 
Babylon  joined  the  road  northerly  on  which  the  Greeks  were 
marching.  An  illegitimate  brother  of  ArtaxerzSis  was  seen  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  which  he  was  conducting  from 
Susa  and  Ekbatana  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  royal  army.  This 
great  host  halted  to  see  the  Greeks  pass  by ;  and  Elearchus 
ordered  the  march  in  column  of  two  abreast,  employing  himself 
actively  to  maintain  an  excellent  array,  and  halting  more  than 
once.  The  army  thus  occupied  so  long  a  time  in  passing  by  the 
Persian  host  that  their  numbers  appeared  greater  than  the  realily, 
€ven  to  themselves ;  while  the  effect  upon  the  Persian  spectators 
was  very  imposing.^  Here  Assyria  ended  and  Media  began. 
They  marched,  still  in  a  northerly  direction,  for  six  days  through 
a  portion  of  Media  almost  unpeopled,  until  they  came  to  some 
flourishing  villages  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  domain  of 
Queen  Parysatis  ;  probably  these  villages,  forming  so  marked  an 
exception  to  the  desert  character  of  the  remaining  march,  were 
situated  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  which 
Xenoph6n  must  have  crossed,  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  it 
According  to  the  order  of  march  stipulated  between  the  Greeks 
and  Tissaphem^s,  the  latter  only  provided  a  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  former  to  purchase  ;  but  on  the  present  halt  he  allowed 
the  Greeks  to  plunder  the  villages,  which  were  rich  and  full  of 
all  sorts  of  subsistence — ^yet  without  carrying  off  the  slaves.  The 
wish  of  the'  satrap  to  put  an  insult  on  Cyrus,  as  his  personal 
«nemy,"  through  Parysatis,  thus  proved  a  sentence  of  ruin  to 
these  unhappy  villagers.  Five  more  days'  march,  called  twenty 
parasangs,  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river  2jabatus,  or  the 
Greater  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris  near  a  town  now  called 
Senn.  During  the  first  of  these  five  days,  they  saw  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Tigris  a  large  town  caJled  Ksense,  from  whence 
they  received  supplies  of  provisions,  brought  across  by  the  in- 
habitants upon  rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins.' 

•does  now.     The    situation  of    Opis  Mannert,  Bennell,  Mr.  Ainsworth, 

cannot  be  rerified.     The  mins  of  a  and     most     modem    commentators 

large  city  were  seen  by  Captain  Lynch  identify  this  town  of  Kaii^i  or  K»n» 

near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Adhem  with  we  modem  town  Senn;  whidi 

with  the  Tigris,  which  he  supposed  to  latter  place  Mannert  (Geoflr.  der  Or. 

be  Opis,  in  lat.  84^  Bom.  y.  p.  833)  and  Bennell  (lUustia- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4, 20.  tions.  p.  129)  represent  to  be  near  the 

3  Ktesias,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  ^hr.  Lesser  Zab  instead  of  the  Greater  Zab. 

s  Xen.  Anab.  it.  6,  2(^28.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  locality 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab  they  halted  three  days— days  of 
serious  and  tragical  moment.    Having  been  under  suspicions 
feelings  of  mistrust,  ever  since  the  convention  with  between  the 

Oreeks  And 

TissaphemSs,  they  had  followed  throughout  the  whole  Tissa- 
march,  with  separate  guides  of  their  own,  in  the  rear  P^«™^- 
of  his  army,  always  maintaining  their  encampment  apart  During 
their  halt  on  the  Zab,  so  many  various  manifestations  occurred 
to  aggravate  the  mistrust,  that  hostilities  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  between  the  two  camps.  To  obviate  this  danger 
Klearchus  demanded  an  interview  with  Tissaphem^  represented 
to  him  the  threatening  attitude  of  affairs,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  clear  imderstanding.  He  impressed 
upon  the  satrap  that,  over  and  above  the  solemn  oaths  which  had 
been  interchanged,  the  Greeks  on  their  side  could  have  no  con- 
ceivable motive  to  quarrel  with  him ;  that  they  had  everything 
to  hope  from  his  friendship,  and  everything  to  fear,  even  to  the 
loss  of  all  chance  of  safe  return,  from  his  hostility ;  that  Tissa- 
phem^  also  could  gain  nothing  by  destroying  them,  but  would 
find  them,  if  he  chose,  the  best  and  most  faithful  instruments  for 
his  own  aggi*andizement  and  for  conquering  the  Mysians  and 
PisidianB — as  Cyras  had  experienced  while  he  was  alive. 
Klearchus  concluded  his  protest  by  requesting  to  be  informed 
what  malicious  reporter  had  been  filling  the  mind  of  Tissaphemea 
with  causeless  suspicions  against  the  Greeks.^ 

^*  Klearchus  (replied  the  satrap),  I  rejoice  to  hear  such  excellent 
sense  from  your  lips.    You  remark  truly,  that  if  you 
were  to  meditate  evil  against  me,  it  would  recoil  upon  conyerses 
yourselves.    I  shall  prove  to  you,  in  my  turn,  tiiat  pj^^^" 
you  have  no  cause  to  mistrust  either  the  King  or  me.  and  is 
If  we  had  wished  to  destroy  you,  nothing  would  be 

assigBed  by  Xenophdii  to  Kaii^ai  does  the  geography  of  Xenoph6n's  work 

not  at  all  suit  the  modem  town  of  that  he  makes  no  mention  of   the 

Senn.     Nor    ia     there    mach     real  Lesser  Zab,  which  yet  he  must  have 

similarity  of  name  between  the  two:  crossed.     Herodotus     notices     them 

although     our    erroneous     way     of  both,  and  remarks  on  the  fact  that, 

pronouncing  the  Latin  name  Caenae  though  distinct  rivers,  both  bore  the 

creates    a    delusive    appearance    of  same  name  (v.  52).    Perhaps  in  drawing 

similarity.     Mr.     Ains worth     shows  up  his  narrative  after  the  expedition, 

tiiat  some  modem  writers  have  been  Xenophdn  may  have  so  far  forgotten 

misled    in    the    same    manner    by  as  to   fancy  that   two   synonvmoua 

identifying  the  modern  town  of  Sert  rivers,  mentioned  as  distinct  m  his 

with  Tigrano-<:er<a.  memoranda,  were  only  one. 

It  is  a  perplexing  circumstance  in  ^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6, 2—16. 
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easier.  We  have  saperabandant  forces  for  the  purpose :  there 
are  wide  plains  in  wbicb  you  would  be  starved — ^besides  moun- 
tains and  rivers  which  you  would  be  unable  to  pass,  wkhout  our 
help.  Having  thus  the  means  of  destroying  you  in  our  hands, 
and  having  nevertheless  bound  ourselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  save 
you,  we  shall  not  be  fools  and  knaves  enough  to  attempt  it  now, 
when  we  should  draw  upon  ourselves  the  just  indignation  of  the 
gods.  It  is  my  peculiar  affection  for  my  neighbours  the  Greeks, 
and  my  wish  to  attach  to  my  own  person,  by  ties  of  gratitude, 
the  Greek  soldiers  of  Cyrus,  which  have  made  me  eager  to  con- 
duct you  to  Ionia  in  safety.  For  I  know  that  when  you  are  in 
my  service,  though  the  King  is  the  only  man  who  can  wear  his 
tiara  erect  upon  his  heady  I  shall  be  able  to  wear  mine  erect  upon 
^my  heart,  in  fall  pride  and  confidence.''  ^ 

So  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon  E^earchus  by  these 
assurances,  that  he  exclaimed — "  Surely  those  informers  deserve 
the  severest  punishment,  who  try  to  put  us  at  enmity,  when  we 
are  such  good  friends  to  each  other,  and  have  so  much  reason  to 
be  so ".  "Yes  (replied  Tissaphernis),  they  deserve  nothing  less  : 
and  if  you,  with  the  other  generals  and  lochages,  will  come  into 
my  tent  to-morrow,  I  will  tell  you  who  the  calumniators  are." 
"To  be  sure  I  will  (rejoined  Elearchus),  and  bring  the  other 
generals  with  me.  1  shall  tell  you  at  the  same  time  who  are  the 
parties  that  seek  to  prejudice  us  against  you."  The  conversation 
then  ended,  the  satrap  detaining  Elearchus  to  dinner,  and  treat- 
ing him  in  the  most  hospitable  and  confidential  manner. 

On  the  next  morning,  Elearchus  communicated  what  had  passed 
^,  .  to  the  Greeks,  insisting  on  the  necessity  that  all  the 
with  the  generals  should  go  to  Tissaphernes  pursuant  to  his 
Grecian  invitation,  in  order  to  re-establish  that  confidence 
vS^teT?*  which  unworthy  calumniators  had  shaken,  and  to 
phernds  in  punish  such  of  the  calumniators  as  might  be  Greeks, 
his  tent.  g^  emphatically  did  he  pledge  himself  for  the  good 
faith  and  Phil-hellenic  dispositions  of  the  satrap,  that  he  overruled 
the  opposition  of  many  among  the  soldiers,  who,  still  continuing 
to   entertain  their  former  suspicions,  remonstrated   especially 

1  Xen.  Anab.  U.  5, 17^28.  t^  kc^oA^  rtapw  fiavikil  yAv^  i^trrtv 

This  last  comparison    is  carious,  op^i^  «x<ti'»  ^^  '*  ^*-  ^  leopjta  Ivmt 

and  in  lUl  probability  the   genuine  w  vimmv  vafi6trn»p  ««  «rcpo«  cvuvtmc 

'Words  of  the  satrap— ^v  luv  yap  iwi  ixot. 
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against  the  extreme  imprudence  of  putting  all  the  generals  at 
once  into  the  power  of  Tissaphem^  The  urgency  of  Elearchus 
prevailed.  Himself  with  four  other  generals — ^Prozenus,  Menon, 
Agias,  and  Sokrat^ — and  twenty  lochages  or  captains — went  to 
yisit  the  satrap  in  his  tent ;  about  200  of  the  soldiers  going  along 
with  them,  to  make  purchases  for  their  own  account  in  the  Persian 
camp-market^ 

On  reaching  the  quarters  of  Tissaphern^s — distant  nearly  three 
miles  from  the  Grecian  camp,  according  to  habit — ^the 
five  generals  were  admitted  into  the  interior,  while  the  nds  seizes 
lochages  remained  at  the  entrance.    A  purple  flag,   Sn^JJiJ.^ 
hoisted  from  the  top  of  the  tent,  betrayed  too  late  the  They  are 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  invited  to  come,  prisoners  to 
The  lochages,  with  the  Grecian  soldiers  who  had  ^Jrt  wd " 
accompanied  them,  were  surprised  and  cut  down,   there  put 
while  the  generals  in  the  interior  were  detained,  put 
in  chains,  and  carried  up  as  prisoners  to  the  Persian  court.    Here 
Elearchus,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Sokrat^  were  beheaded,  after  a 
«hort  imprisonment.    Queen  Parysatis,  indeed,  from  affection  to 
Cyrus,  not  only  furnished  many  comforts  to  Klearchus  in  the 
prison  (by  the  hands  of  her  sui^on  Ktesias),  but  used  all  her 
influence  with  her  son  Artaxerx^s  to  save  his  life ;  though  her 
efforts  were  counteracted,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  superior  influence 
of  Queen  Stateira  his  wife.    The  rivalry  between  these  two  royal 
women,  doubtless  arising  out  of  many  other  circumstances  besides 
the  death  of  Klearchus,  became  soon  afterwards  so  furious,  that 
Parysatis  caused  Stateira  to  be  poisoned.' 

Menon  was  not  put  to  death  along  with  the  other  generals. 
He  appears  to  have  taken  credit  at  the  Persian  court  Menon  is 
for  the  treason  of  entrapjJing  his  colleagues  into  the  J|^S*^*** 
hands  of  TissaphemSs.    But  his  life  was  only  pro-  torture- 
longed  to  perish  a  year  afterwards  in  disgrace  and  ^  q^^^ 
torture — ^probably  by  the  requisition  of   Parysatis,  Parysatis. 
who  thus  avenged  the  death  of  Elearchus.    The  queen-mother 
had  always  power  enough  to  perpetrate  cruelties,  though  not 
always  to  avert  thenu*    She  had  already  brought  to  a  miserable 

1  Xen.  Anab.  U.  5,  80.  s  Tftdt.  Histor.  L  46.    "Othoninon- 

s  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  0, 1.     Ktedee  Fraff.  dum  auctoiitas  inerat  ad  proHbendum 

Persica,  e.  00,   ed.   Biihr;  Plutarch,  acelus  :iu6«re  Jam  poterat    Ita,  simu- 

Artazetx.  e.  19, 90  :  DiodAr.  adv.  S7.  latione  ine,  vlndn  Jiusuiii  (Marium 
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end  every  one,  even  faithful  defenders  of  Artaxerzes,  concerned 
in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus. 

Though  Menon  thought  it  convenient,  when  brought  up  to 
How  Elear-  Babylon,  toboaat  of  having  been  theiuBtrument  through 
to  ^  to?*  whom  the  generals  were  entrapped  into  the  fatal  tent> 
poeedupon.  this  boast  is  not  to  be  treated  as  matter  of  fact  For 
not  only  does  Xenophdn  explain  the  catastrophe  differently,  but 
in  the  delineation  which  he  gives  of  Menon,  dark  and  odious  as 
it  is  in  the  extreme,  he  does  not  advance  any  such  imputation ; 
indirectly,  indeed,  he  sets  it  aside.^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Elearchus,  no  such  reason- 
able excuse  can  be  offered  for  his  credulity,  which  brought  him- 
self as  well  as  his  colleagues  to  so  melancholy  an  end,  and  his 
whole  army  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  appears  that  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  Grecian  army,  taking  just  measure  of  the 
character  of  Tissaphernds,  was  disposed  to  greater  circumspection 
in  dealing  with  him.  Upon  that  system  Klearchus  himself  had 
hitherto  acted ;  and  the  necessity  of  it  might  have  been  especially 
present  to  hds  mind,  since  he  had  served  with  the  LacedsQmonian 
fleet  at  Miletus  in  411  B.C.,  and  had  therefore  had  fuller  experience 
than  other  men  in  the  army  of  the  satrap's  real  character  .>  On 
a  sudden  he  now  turns  round,  and  on  the  fedth  of  a  few  verbal 
declarations,  puts  all  the  military  chie&  into  the  most  defenceless 
posture  and  the  most  obvious  peril,  such  as  hardly  the  strongest 
grounds  for  confidence  could  have  justified.    Though  the  remark 

Celsum)  et  majores  pcenas  daturam,  (Anab.  ii.  6,  28). 

affirmans,  pneaenti  exitio  subtrazit."  AthenteoB  (xL  p.   605)  erroneoosly 

Ktesias  (Persica,   c.   (X) :  compare  states  tbat  XenopnAn  affirmed  Menoa 

Plutarch  and  Diod6raa  as  referred  to  to  be  the  person   who    caused  the 

in  the  preceding   noto)    attests  the  destruction  of  Klearchus   by  Tissa- 

treason  of  Menon,  whicn  he  probably  phemds. 

derived  from  the  story  of  Menon  him-  >  Xenophto  in  the  Grropedia  (viiL 

self.     Xenophdn  mentions  the  igno-  8,  8)  gives  a  strange  explanation  of  the 

minions    death    of    Menon,   and    he  imprudent     confidence     reposed     by 

probably  derived  his  information  from  Klearchus  in  the  assoiance  of  the 

ktosias  (see  Anabasis,  ii.  6.  29).  Persian  satrap.     It  arose  (he  says) 

The  supposition  that  it  was  Pary-  from  the  high  reputation  for  good 

satis  who  procured  the  death  of  Menon.  faith,  which  the  Persians  had  acquired 

in  itself  highly  probable,  renders  all  by  the  undeviating  and  scrupuloua 

the    different    statements    consistent  honour  of  the  first  Cyrus  (or  Cyrus  th» 

and  harmonioos.  Great),   but    which    they  had   since 

1  XenophAn  seems  to  intimate  that  ceased  to  deserve,  though  the  corrup- 

there  were  various    stories  current,  tion  of  their  character  had  not  before 

which  he  does  not  credit,  to  the  dis-  publicly  manifested  itself, 

para^ement  of  Menon— xal  ra  ii.iv  ji|  This  is  a  curious  perversion  of  his* 

000172  <^e9Ti  ir«pt  ovrov  ^cvdeo^ot,  &G.  tory  to  serve  the  purpose  of  his  romance. 
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of  Machiavel  is  jastified  by  large  experience — ^that  from  the  short- 
gightedness  of  men  and  their  obedience  to  present  impulse,  the 
most  notorious  deceiver  will  always  find  new  persons  to  trust  him 
— still  such  misjudgment  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  age  and 
experience  is  difficult  to  explain.^  Polyaonus  intimates  that 
beautiful  women,  exhibited  by  the  satrap  at  his  first  banquet  to 
Elearchus  alone,  served  as  a  lure  to  attract  him  with  all  his  col- 
leagues to  the  second ;  while  Xenophdn  imputes  the  error  to 
continuance  of  a  jealous  rivalry  with  Menon.  The  latter,'  it 
appears,  having  always  been  intimate  with  Ariffius,  had  been  thus 
brought  into  previous  communication  with  Tissaphem^  by 
whom  he  had  been  well  received,  and  by  whom  he  was  also 
encouraged  to  lay  plans  for  detaching  the  whole  Grecian  army 
from  Klearchus,  so  as  to  bring  it  all  under  his  (Menon's)  command 
into  the  service  of  the  satrap.  Such  at  least  was  the  suspicion  of 
Klearchus,  who,  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  his  own  military 
authority,  tried  to  defeat  the  scheme  by  bidding  still  higher  him- 
self for  the  fjEtvour  of  Tissaphemes.  Imagining  that  Menon  was 
the  unknown  calumniator  who  prejudiced  the  satrap  against  him, 
he  hoped  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to  disclose  his  name  and  dismiss 
him.^  Such  jealousy  seems  to  have  robbed  Elearchus  of  his 
customary  prudence.  We  must  also  allow  for  another  impression 
deeply  fixed  in  his  mind — ^that  the  salvation  of  the  army  was 
hopeless  without  the  consent  of  TissaphemSs,  and  therefore,  since 
the  latter  had  conducted  them  thus  far  in  safety,  when  he  might 
have  destroyed  them  before,  that  his  designs  at  die  bottom  could 
not  be  hostile.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  two  great  mistakes — one  on  the  present 
occasion,  one  previously,  at  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  in  keeping  the 
Greeks  on  the  right  contrary  to  the  order  of  Cyrus — both  com- 
mitted by  Elearchus,  the  loss  of  that  officer  was  doubtless  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  army  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  removal  of 
Menon  was  a  signal  benefit — perhaps  a  condition  of  ultimate 
safety.  A  man  so  treacherous  and  unprincipled  as  Xenophdn 
depicts  Menon  would  probably  have  ended  by  really  committing 
towards  the  army  that  treason  for  which  he  falsely  took  credit  at 
the  Persian  court  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the  generals. 

1  Machiavelli,  Principe,  c.  18,  p.  66.  s  Xen.  Anab.  iL  5,  27,  28. 

3  Polyeen.  vii.  18.  *  Compare  Anab.  ii.  4, 6,  7 :  ii.  5, 9. 

7—16 
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The  impression  entertained  by  Klearchus,  respecting  the  hope- 
Plans  of  less  position  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
JJjJ^j^f^  territory  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  was  perfectly  natoral 
potenoe  and  in  a  military  man  who  could  appreciate  all  the  means 
thePe?  ^  of  attack  and  obstruction  which  the  enemy  had  it  in 
■**"••  their  power  to  employ.    Nothing  is  so  unaccountable 

in  this  expedition  as  the  manner  in  which  such  means  were  thrown 
away — the  spectacle  of  Persian  impotence.  First,  the  whole  line 
of  upward  march,  including  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  left 
undefended ;  ttezt,  tiie  long  trench  dug  across  the  frontier  of 
Babylonia,  with  only  a  passage  of  twenty  feet  wide  left  near  the 
Euphrat^  abandoned  without  a  guard ;  lastly,  the  line  of  the 
Wall  of  Media  and  the  canals  which  offered  such  favourable 
positions  for  keeping  the  Greeks  out  of  the  cultivated  territory  of 
Babylonia,  neglected  in  like  manner,  and  a  convention  concluded, 
whereby  the  Persians  engaged  to  escort  the  invaders  safe  to  the 
Ionian  coast,  beginning  by  conducting  them  through  the  heart  of 
Babylonia,  amidst  canals  affording  inexpugnable  defences  if  the 
Greeks  had  chosen  to  take  up  a  position  among  them.  The  plan 
of  TissaphernSs,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  seems  to  have  been 
to  draw  the  Greeks  to  some  considerable  distance  from  the  heart 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  then  to  open  his  schemes  of  treasonable 
hostility,  which  the  imprudence  of  Elearchus  enabled  him  to  do, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab,  with  chances  of  success  such  as  he 
could  hardly  have  contemplated.  We  have  here  a  fresh  example 
of  the  wonderful  impotence  of  the  Persians.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected that,  after  having  committed  so  flagrant  an  act  of  perfidy, 
Tissaphemds  would  at  least  have  tried  to  turn  it  to  account ;  that 
he  would  have  poured  with  all  his  forces  and  all  his  vigour  on 
the  Grecian  camp,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  unprepared,  dis- 
organized, and  without  commanders.  Instead  of  which,  when  the 
generals  (with  those  who  accompanied  them  to  the  Persian  camp) 
had  been  seized  or  slain,  no  attack  whatever  was  made  except  by 
small  detachments  of  Persian  cavalry  upon  individual  Greek 
stragglers  in  the  plain.  One  of  the  companions  of  the  generals, 
an  Arcadian  named  Nikarchus,  ran  wounded  into  the  Grecian 
camp,  where  the  soldiers  were  looking  from  ofiur  at  the  horsemen 
scouring  the  plain  without  knowing  what  they  were  about, — ex- 
claiming that  the  Persians  were  massacring  all  the  Greeks,  officers 
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as  well  as  soldiers.  Immediately  the  Greek  soldiers  hastened  to 
pat  themselves  in  defence,  expecting  a  general  attack  to  be  made 
upon  their  camp ;  but  no  more  Persians  came  near  than  a  body 
of  about  300  horse,  under  Ariseus  and  Mithridatis  (the  confidential 
companions  of  the  deceased  Cyrus),  accompanied  by  the  brother 
of  Tissaphem^.  These  men,  approaching  the  Greek  lines  as 
friends,  called  for  the  Greek  officers  to  come  forth,  as  they  had  a 
message  to  deliver  ^m  the  King.  Accordingly,  Eleanor  and 
SophsBnetus  with  an  adequate  guard  came  to  the  front,  accom- 
panied by  Xenophdn,  who  was  anxious  to  hear  news  about  Proxe- 
nus.  Ariseus  then  acquainted  them  that  Elearchus,  having  been 
detected  in  a  breach  of  the  convention  to  which  he  had  sworn, 
had  been  put  to  death;  that  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  had 
divulged  his  treason,  were  in  high  honour  at  the  Persian  quarters. 
He  concluded  by  saying — "  The  King  calls  upon  you  to  surrender 
your  arms,  which  now  (he  says)  belong  to  him,  since  they  formerly 
belonged  to  his  slave  Cyrus  ".^ 

The  step  here  taken  seems  to  testify  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
these  Persians,  that  the  generals  being  now  in  their 
power,  the  Grecian  soldiers  had  become  defenceless,  gianssum- 
and  might  be  required  to  surrender  their  arms,  even  q^^^^ 
to  men  who  had  just  been  guilty  of  the  most  deadly  army  to 
fraud  and  injury  towards  them.    If  Ariseus  enter- 
tained such  an  expectation,  he  was  at  once  undeceived  by  the 
language  of  Eleanor  and  Xenophdn,  which  breathed  nothing  but 
indignant  reproach  ;  so  that  he  soon  retired  and  left  the  Greeks 
to  their  own  reflections. 

While  their  camp  thus  remained  unmolested,  every  man  within 
it  was  a  prey  to  the  most  agonizing  apprehensions,   indiimant 
Ruin  appeared  impending  and  inevitable,  though  no  refusal  of 
one  could  tell  in  what  precise  form  it  would  come.   _dirt?w»* 
The  Greeks  were  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  a°d  ^pair 
ten    thousand    stadia   from   home,    surrounded    by  among 
enemies,  blocked  up  by  impassable  mountains  and      ^™* 
rivers,  without  guides,  without  provisions,  without  cavalry,  to 
aid  their  retreat,  without  generals  to  give  orders.     A  stupor  of 
sorrow  and  conscious  helplessness  seized  upon  all.    Few  came  to 
the  evening  muster ;  few  lighted  fires  to  cook  their  suppers ; 
1  Xen.  Anab.  ii  6,  87, 8& 
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every  man  lay  down  to  rest  where  he  was ;  yet  no  man  could 
sleep,  for  fear,  angnish,  and  yearning  after  relatives  whom  he  was 
never  again  to  hehold.^ 

Amidst  the  many  causes  of  despondency  which  weighed  down 
this  forlorn  army,  there  was  none  more  serions  than  the  &ct  that 
not  a  single  man  among  them  had  now  either  authority  to  com- 
mand or  obligation  to  take  the  initiative.  Nor  was  any 
ambitious  candidate  likely  to  volunteer  his  pretensions,  at  a 
moment  when  the  post  promised  nothing  but  the  maTimum  of 
difficulty  as  well  as  of  hazard.  A  new,  self-kindled  light — and 
self-originated  stimulus — was  required,  to  vivify  the  embers  of 
suspended  hope  and  action,  in  a  mass  paralyzed  for  the  moment, 
but  every  way  capable  of  effort.  And  the  inspiration  now  fell, 
happily  for  the  army,  upon  one  in  whom  a  fall  measure  of 
soldierly  strength  and  courage  was  combined  with  the  education 
of  an  Athenian,  a  democrat,  and  a  philosopher. 
It  is  in  true  Homeric  vein,  and  in  something  like  Homeric 

language,  that  Xenophdn  (to  whom  we  owe  the  whole 
pear^ce  of  narrative  of  the  expedition)  describes  his  dream,  or 
— ISaS^mi.  *^®  intervention  of  Oneirus,  sent  by  Zeus,  from  which 

this  renovating  impulse  took  its  nse.'  Lying  mournful 
and  restless  like  his  comrades,  he  caught  a  short  repose  ;  when  he 
dreamt  that  he  heard  thunder,  and  saw  the  burning  thunderbolt 
fall  upon  his  paternal  house,  which  became  forthwith  encircled 
by  flames.  Awaking,  full  of  terror,  he  instantly  sprang  up  ; 
upon  which  the  dream  b^an  to  fit  on  and  blend  itself  with  his 
waking  thoughts,  and  with  the  cruel  realities  of  his  position. 
His  pious  and  excited  fancy  generated  a  series  of  shadowy- 
analogies.  The  dream  was  sent  by  Zeus*  the  Eling,  since  it  was 
from  him  that  thunder  and  lightning  proceeded.  In  one  respect 
the  sign  was  auspicious — ^that  a  great  light  had  appeared  to  him 
from  Zeus  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  suffering.    But  on  the  other 

1  Xen.  Anab.  UL  1,  2,  8.  Compare  the  description  of  ZeuB 

sXen.  Anab.  UL  1.  i— 11.    ^vUTl9  sending  Oneirae  to  the  sleeping  Aga- 

iv  rp  vrparia  Utvo^v,  'Uhpnuo^^  U  memn6n,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

ovTff  arpaT7iy&f,  &c.  book  of  the  Iliad. 

Homer,  Iliad,  v,^-  *  Respecting  the  Talne  of  a 


from  Zens  Basilens,  and  the  n» 
*Hy  14  Tit  ip  Tamttnn,  ^dfinf,  d4>w€tou   of  oondliatinA;  him,  compare  Yarioos 
dfivfuay,  passages  in  the  Cyropedia,  ii  4,  19 ; 

*Ipcdc  'H^aZrrotc,  Ac.  Ui.  8. 21 :  vii.  5.  67. 
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hand  it  was  alarming,  that  the  house  had  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely encircled  by  flames,  preventing  all  egress,  because  this 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  would  remain  confined  where  he  was 
in  the  Persian  dominions,  without  being  able  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  hedged  him  in.  Yet  doubtful  as  the  promise 
was,  it  was  still  the  message  of  Zeus  addressed  to  himself  serving 
as  a  stimulus  to  him  to  break  through  the  common  stupor  and 
take  the  initiative  movement^  "  Why  an^  I  lying  here  ?  Night 
is  advancing ;  at  daybreak  the  enemy  will  be  on  us,  and  we  shall 
be  put  to  death  with  tortures.  Not  a  man  is  stirring  to  take 
measures  of  defence.  Why  do  I  wait  for  any  man  older  than 
myself,  or  for  any  man  of  a  different  city,  to  begin  ]" 

With  these  reflections,  interesting  in  themselves  and  given 
with  Homeric  vivacity,  he  instantly  went  to  convene  ^^  gtimu- 
the  lochagi  or  captains  who  had  served  under  his  late  lates  the 
friend  Proxenus,    He  impressed  upon  them  emphati-  taiiw  to^ 
cally  the  necessity  of  standing  forward  to  put  the  {^^^J 
army  in  a  posture  of  defence,     "I  cannot  sleep,  amwintnew 
gentlemen;  neither,  I  presume,  can  you,  under  our  ^  ^®"* 
present  perils.    The  enemy  will  be  upon  us  at  daybreak — ^pre- 
pared to  kill  us  all  with  tortures,  as  his  worst  enemies.    For  my 
part,  I  rejoice  that  his  flagitious  perjury  has  put  an  end  to  a 
truce  by  which  we  were  the  great  losers — a  truce  under  which  we, 
mindful  of  our  oaths,  have  passed  through  all  the  rich  possessions 
of  the  King,  without  touching  anything  except  what  we  could  pur- 
chase with  our  own  scanty  means.    Now,  we  have  our  hands  free ; 
all  these  rich  spoils  stand  between  us  and  him,  as  prizes  for  the 
better  man.    The  gods,  who  preside  over  the  match,  will  assuredly 
be  on  the  side  of  us,  who  have  kept  our  oaths  in  spite  of  strong 
temptations,  against  these  perjurers.    Moreover,  our  bodies  are 
more  enduring  and  our  spirit  more  gallant  than  theirs.    They 

^Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  12,  18.    irept^o-  recall  varions  passages  in  the  Iliad  and 

^o9  6'  eitBiti  dvriy4p9ii,  Koi  -rh  ovap  ir$  Odyssey,  wherein  the  like  mental  talk 

fiiv  eicfiivev  ayoBov,  on  iv  ir6voi^  Stv  kox  is  put  into  language  and  expanded — 

Kiv^vvots  ^s  yurfa  iK  Aibc  l£eiv  e6o^e,  such  as  Iliad,  xi.  403 — and  seyeral  other 

&c,  .  .  .    bnolov  Ti  yuivToi  itrrXS^  rb  rot-  passages  cited  or  referred  to  in  Colonel 

ovTov  hvap  tZ^XVf  c^eoTi  (rxoireiv  Ik  t»v  Mure^  History  of  the  language  and 

avuPcLVTMv  itxra  to  ovaa.    yivtrtu  yap  Literature  of  Greece,  oh.  XIV.  vol.  ii. 

rdSe  •  9v9vt  eireifi^  avriytjiBri,  wpStrov  fiey  p.  26  »eq. 

tvyoia  avrw  c/Airtimi — rt  KariKtifuu  ;  17         A  vision,  of  light  wlifafag  brightly 

Si  vvi  npoPtdvei  •  a/xa  8i  rQ  ^fi-tpq  tlxhi  out  of  a  friendly  house,  counts  Tor  a 

rovf  iroAe/Aiovs  ^{etv,  A«.  favourable  sign  (Plutarch,  de  Genio 

The  reader  of  Homer  will  readily  Socratis,  p.  687  G). 
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are  easier  to  wound  and  easier  to  kill  than  we  are,  under  the 
same  fiavour  of  the  gods  as  we  experienced  at  Eunaxa. 

^  Probably  others  also  are  feeling  just  as  we  feeL  But  let  us 
not  wait  for  any  one  else  to  come  as  monitors  to  us :  let  us  take 
the  lead,  and  communicate  the  stimulus  of  honour  to  others.  Do 
you  show  yourselves  now  the  best  among  the  lochages — ^more 
worthy  of  being  generals  than  the  generals  themselves.  Begin  at 
once,  and  I  desire  only  to  follow  you.  But  if  you  order  me  into 
the  front  rank,  I  shall  obey  without  pleading  my  youth  as  an 
excuse — ^accounting  myself  to  be  of  complete  maturity,  when  the 
purpose  is  to  save  myself  &om  ruin.^^^ 

All  the  captains  who  heard  Xenophdn  cordially  concurred  in 
Address  of  his  suggestion,  and  desired  him  to  take  the  lead  in 
XeMph6ii  executing  it  One  captain  alone  (ApoUonides),  speak- 
o^cers.  ing  in  the  Boeotian  dialect,  protested  against  it  as 
generals  insane ;  enlarging  upon  their  desperate  position,  and 
Xenophto'  insisting  upon  submission  to  the  King  as  the  only 
being  one.  chance  of  safety.  "  How  ?  (replied  Xenophdn).  Have 
you  forgotten  the  courteous  treatment  which  we  received  from 
the  Persians  in.  Babylonia  when  we  replied  to  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  our  arms  by  showing  a  bold  front  ?  Do  not  you 
see  the  miserable  fate  which  has  befeJlen  Klearchus  when  he 
trusted  himself  imarmed  in  their  hands,  in  reliance  on  their 
oaths  ]  And  yet  you  scout  our  exhortations  to  resistance,  again 
advising  us  to  go  and  plead  for  indulgence  1  My  friends,  such  a 
Greek  as  this  man  disgraces  not  only  his  own  city,  but  all  Greece 
besides.  Let  us  banish  him  from  our  counsels,  cashier  him,  and 
make  a  slave  of  him  to  carry  baggage.'^  "Nay  (observed  Agasias 
of  Stymphalus),  the  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece :  I 
myself  have  seen  his  ears  bored  like  a  true  Lydian."  ApoUonid^ 
was  degraded  accordingly.^ 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 16—26.  ciM»9,   rw^   lUv    ativvatr^ai  xtkrOovms 

"  Vel impeiatore.  vel  milite,  me  ate-  ^Xvapeiv  ^ns,  nti$9iv  6i  wakiv  mt- 

mini"  (SaUugt,  Bellum  Gatilin.  c  20).  Aevets  iovrat; 

a  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 26—80.    It  would        This  helps  to  explain  the  contempt 

appear  from  the  words  of  Xenophdn  and  rigoor  with  which  Xenophdn  here 

that  Apollonidds  had  been  one  of  those  treats  him.    Nothing  indeed  could  be 

who  had  held  faint-hearted  language  more  deplorable,   under    the    actual 

(virofioAfluci^di/ievoi,  ii.  1, 14)  in  the  con-  circumstances,  than  for  a  man  "to 

Tersation  with  Phallnus  shortly  after  show  his  acutenesa  by  somming  up 

the  death  of  Cyrus.    Hence  Xenophdn  the  perils  around  ".     See  the  remark- 

teUs  him  that  this  is  the  second  time  able  speech  of  Demosthends  at  Pylos 

of  his  offeriDg  such  advice— &  ov  wAvra  (Thucyd.  iv.  10). 
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Xenophdu  with  the  rest  then  distributed  themselyes,  in  order 
to  bring  together  the  chief  remaining  officers  in  the  army,  who 
were  presently  convened,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred. 
The  senior  captain  of  the  earlier  body  next  desired  Xenophdn  to 
repeat  to  this  larger  body  the  topics  upon  which  he  had  just  before 
been  insisting.  Xenophdn  obeyed,  enlarging  yet  more  emphati- 
cally on  the  situation,  perilous,  yet  not  without  hope — on  the 
proper  measures  to  be  ti^en — and  especially  on  the  necessity  that 
they,  the  chief  officers  remaining,  should  put  themsdves  forward 
prominently,  first  fix  upon  effective  commanders,  then  afterwards 
submit  the  names  to  be  confirmed  by  the  army,  accompanied 
with  suitable  exhortations  and  encouragement  His  speech  was 
applauded  and  welcomed,  especially  by  the  Lacedemonian 
general  Cheirisophus,  who  had  joined  Cyrus  with  a  body  of  700 
hoplites  at  Issus  in  Kilitia.  Cheirisophus  urged  the  captains  to 
retire  forthwith,  and  agree  upon  their  commanders  instead  of  the 
four  who  had  been  seized ;  after  which,  the  herald  must  be 
summoned,  and  the  entire  body  of  soldiers  convened  without 
delay.  Accordingly,  Timasion  of  Dardanus  was  chosen  instead 
of  ^earchus ;  Xanthikl^  in  place  of  Sokratds ;  Eleanor  in  place 
of  Agias ;  Philesius  in  place  of  Menon ;  and  Xenophdn  instead 
of  Proxenus.^  The  captains,  who  had  served  under  each  of  the 
departed  generals,  separately  chose  a  successor  to  the  captain  thus 
promoted.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  five  now  chosen  were 
not  the  only  generals  in  the  camp ;  thus,  for  example,  Cheiri- 
sophus had  the  command  of  his  own  separate  division,  and  there 
may  have  been  one  or  two  others  similarly  placed.  But  it  was 
now  necessary  for  all  the  generals  to  form  a  Board  and  act  in 
concert 

At  daybreak  the  newly-constituted  Board  of  generals  placed 
proper  outposts  in  advance,  and  then  convened  the 
army  in  general  assembly,  in  order  that  the  new  convened 
appointments  might  be  submitted  and  confirmed.    As  l^mbly^ 
soon  as  this  had  been  done,  probably  on  the  proposi-   g>eech  of 
J-  ^  m.  -  •       1.        /i-TLJi.  •  J    Xenoph6n. 

tion  of  Cheirisophus  (who  had  been  in  command 

before),  that  general  addressed  a  few  words  of  exhortation  and 

encouragement  to  the  soldiers.    He  was  followed  by  Eleanor, 

who  delivered,  with  the  like  brevity,  an  earnest  protest  against 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ill.  1,  86-46. 
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the  perfidy  of  Tissapbem^  and  Ariteua.  Both  of  them  left  to 
Xenophdn  the  task,  alike  important  and  arduous  at  this  moment 
of  despondency,  of  setting  forth  the  case  at  length, — ^working  up 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  to  that  pitch  of  resolution  which  the 
emergency  required,  —  and  above  all  extinguishing  all  those 
inclinations  to  acquiesce  in  new  treacherous  proposals  from  the 
enemy,  which  the  perils  of  the  situation  would  be  likely  to 
suggest 

Xenophdn  had  equipped  himself  in  his  finest  military  costume 
FaTonrabie  at  this  his  first  official  appearance  before  the  army, 
?r^?iiiaii  ^^^^  t^  scales  seemed  to  tremble  between  life  and 
sneezing.  death.  Taking  up  the  protest  of  Kleanor  against  the 
treachery  of  the  Persians,  he  insisted  that  any  attempt  to  enter 
into  convention  or  trust  with  such  liars  would  be  utter  ruin; 
but  that  if  energetic  resolution  were  taken  to  deal  with  them 
only  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  punish  their  misdeeds,  there 
was  good  hope  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  of  ultimate  preser- 
vation. As  he  pronounced  this  last  word,  one  of  the  soldiers 
near  him  happened  to  sneeze.  Immediately  the  whole  army 
around  shouted  with  one  accord  the  accustomed  invocation  to 
Zeus  the  Preserver;  and  Xenophdn,  taking  up  the  accident, 
continued — ^<  Since,  gentlemen,  this  omen  from  Zeus  the  Pre- 
server has  appeared  at  the  instant  when  we  were  talking  about 
preservation,  let  us  here  vow  to  offer  the  preserving  sacrifice  to 
that  god,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sacrifice  to  the  remaining  gods, 
as  well  as  we  can,  in  the  first  friendly  country  which  we  may 
reach.  Let  every  man  who  agrees  with  me  hold  up  his  hand." 
All  held  up  their  hands :  all  then  joined  in  the  vow  and  shouted 
the  paean. 

This  accident,  so  dexterously  turned  to  profit  by  the  rhetorical 
Encounic-  ^^^  ^^  Xenophdn,  was  eminently  beneficial  in  raising 
ing^c"  the  army  out  of  the  depression  which  weighed  them 
on  by  down,  and  in  disposing  them  to  listen  to  his  animat- 

Xenophdn.  ^  appeal  Bepeating  his  assurances  that  the  gods 
were  on  their  side  and  hostile  to  their  perjured  enemy,  he 
recalled  to  their  memory  the  great  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius 
and  XerxSs, — ^how  the  vast  hosts  of  Persia  had  been  disgracefully 
repelled.  The  army  had  shown  themselves  on  the  field  of 
Kunaxa  worthy  of  such  forefathers ;  and   they  would  for  the 
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future  be  yet  bolder,  knowing  by  that  battle  of  what  stuff  the 
PeisianB  were  made.  As  for  Atubub  and  his  troops,  alike  traitors 
and  cowards,  their  desertion  was  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss.  The 
enemy  were  supmor  in  horsemen ;  but  men  on  horseback  were 
after  all  only  men,  half  occupied  in  the  fear  of  losing  their  seats 
— incapable  of  prevailing  against  infiantry  firm  on  the  ground — 
and  only  better  able  to  run  away.  Now  that  the  satrap  refused 
to  famish  them  with  provisions  to  buy,  they  on  their  side  were 
released  from  their  covenant,  and  would  take  provisions  without 
buying.  Then  as  to  the  rivers :  those  were  indeed  difficult  to 
be  crossed  in  the  middle  of  their  course ;  but  the  army  would 
march  np  to  their  sources,  and  could  then  pass  them  without 
wetting  the  knee.  Or,  indeed,  the  Greeks  might  renounce  the 
idea  of  retreat,  and  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the 
King's  own  country,  defying  all  his  force,  like  the  Mysians  and 
Pisidians.  "  If  (said  Xenophdn)  we  plant  ourselves  here  at  our 
ease  in  a  rich  country,  with  these  tall,  stately,  and  beautiful 
Median  and  Persian  women  for  our  companions,'  we  shall  be  only 
too  ready,  like  the  Lotophagi,  to  forget  our  way  home.  We 
ought  first  to  go  back  to  Greece,  and  tell  our  countrymen  that  if 
they  remain  poor  it  is  their  own  fieiult,  when  there  are  rich  settle- 
ments in  this  country  awaiting  all  who  choose  to  come,  and  who 
have  courage  to  seize  them.    Let  us  bum  our  baggage  waggons 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  26.     aAAcL  yap  constant  training  and  naked  exercises 

itSoucafirif  ay  avoL^  fiaBtai/jtv  apyol  (:qv,  of  the  pskUestra,  boys  competing  with 

«al  iv  a4>$6voii  /Storeveii',  xal  M^^uv  re  boys  and  youths  with  youths,  had 

KoX  ncp<ruv  K  a  Kali  xat  ixeydXaif  their  associations  of  the  male  beauty 

yyvai^l  ical  wao04yoii  6uiXeiv,  attracted  towards  active  power  and 

fu|  c»<nreo  oi  Ai^ro^aYOi,  iviKoBufuBa  rq$  graceful  motion. 
«Lca6c  Mov.  Ov  ydp  ^aytphv^  ort  oi  Jlipaai  tyvov- 

Hippokratte   (De   Aere,   Locis,   et  yovs  ivoiovv  rovi  icaXoi^(,  ovw  avToi$ 

Aqois,  c.   12)   compares  the  physical  «$  K<£AAA<rroi  &o'i;    roo-ovrov  Sia^tptiv 

characteristics  of    Asiatics  and  En-  ^vro  irpb«  koAAos  t6  0^kv  •  vxtihv  koX 

ropeans,    noticing   the   ample,    full-  wdtrnt  oi  papfiapoi,  5id  n  ii6vov  ra  o^- 

grown,  ronnded,  Toluptuous,  but  in-  po3i<r»a  ivvotlv.    KOKtZym  yvvcuiebs  eT5os 

active  forms  of  the  first,  as  contrasted  ircptrtdewn  rolt  appeaiv,  oAAmc  6*  ovk 

with  the  more  compact,  muscular,  and  evitTrayrai  ipSv  •  txruv  o)  koX  ^  rpotfth 

vigorous  type  of  the  second,  trained  alHa  roit  IIcpo-<u$,   r^  fufypt   iroA\ov 

for  movement,  action,  and  endurance.  rptifttvOai  vv6  re  yvvaucav  cat  tvvoijy;<^v 

Dio  Chrysostom  has  a  curious  pas-  rmv  wptafivr^pttv  •  vaiSat  8i  fitra  iraxctaVf 

sage  in  reference  to  the  Persian  prefer-  xal  ueipoxia  ^mtoL  juipaxMv  fui  ndw 

ence  for  eunuchs  as  slaves,  remarking  m/veivot,  fufii  yvuvovtrBai,  Iv  iraXatarpatt 

that  they  admired  even  in  males  an  ap-  xol  yv/Arao-uMf,  oc.  (Orat.  zxi.  p.  270.) 
proach  to  the  type  of  feminine  beauty        Compsure    Buripidds,   Bacchse,   447 

— ^their  eyes  and  tastes  being  under  the  uq. ;  and  the  Epigram  of  Strabo  in 

influence  only  of  Aphrodisiac  ideas;  the  Anthologia,  xxxiv.  voL  ii.  p.  S67 

whereas  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  the  Brunck. 
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and  tents,  and  carry  with  us  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  strictest 
necessity.  Above  all  things,  let  ns  maintain  order,  discipline, 
and  obedience  to  the  commanders,  upon  which  our  entire  hope  of 
safety  depends.  Let  every  man  promise  to  lend  his  hand  to  the 
commanders  in  punishing  any  disobedient  individuals ;  and  let 
us  thus  show  the  enemy  that  we  have  ten  thousand  persons  like 
Elearchus,  instead  of  that  one  whom  they  have  so  perfidiously 
seized.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  If  any  man,  however 
obscure,  has  anything  better  to  suggest,  let  him  come  forward 
and  state  it;  for  we  have  all  but  one  object  —  the  common 
safety." 

It  appears  that  no  one  else  desired  to  say  a  word,  and  that  the 
Great  speech  of  Xenoph6n  gave  unqutJified  satisfeiction  ;  for 

impresrion  when  Cheirisophus  put  the  question,  that  the  meeting 
by  his  should  sanction  his  recommendations,  and  finally  elect 

^®y^^  the  new  generals  proposed,  every  man  held  up  his 
Arm  the  hand.  Xenophdn  then  moved  that  the  army  should 
nOs  pr^**  break  up  immediately,  and  march  to  some  well-stored 
voaea.  villages,  rather  more  than  two  miles  distant ;  that  the 

march  should  be  in  a  hollow  oblong,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
centre ;  that  Cheirisophus,  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  should  lead  the 
van,  while  Eleanor  and  the  other  senior  officers  would  com- 
mand on  each  flank,  and  himself  with  Timasion,  as  the  two 
youngest  of  the  generals,  would  lead  the  rear  guard. 

This  proposition  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the  assembly  broke 
Great  ^P  >  proceeding  forthwith  to  destroy,  or  distribute 

aacendency  among  one  another,  every  man's  superfluous  baggage, 
over  the  and  then  to  take  their  morning  meal  previous  to 
^e\*y        the  march. 

XenoDhftn  The  scene  just  described  is  interesting  and  illustra- 
whereby  he  tive  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.^  It  exhibits  that 
obtained  it.  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  persuasive  discourse 
which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Grecian  character — a 
resurrection  of  the  collective  body  out  of  the  depth  of  despair, 
under  the  exhortation  of  one  who  had  no  established  ascendency, 
nor  anything  to  recommend  him,  except  his  intelligence,  his 

1 A  very  meagre  abstract  is  giTon  by  He  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Diod6rus  of  that  which  passed  after  Xenoph6n  on  this  occasion,  nor  indeed 
the  seizure  of  the  generals  (xiv.  27).    throughoutallhisacoonnt  of  the  march. 
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oratorical  power,  and  his  community  of  interest  with  themselves. 
Next,  it  manifests,  still  more  strikingly,  the  superiority  of  Athe- 
nian training  as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece* 
Cheirisophus  had  not  only  been  before  in  office  as  one  of  the- 
generals,  but  was  also  a  native  of  Sparta,  whose  supremacy  and 
name  was  at  that  moment  all-powerful :  Eleanor  had  been  before^, 
not  indeed  a  general,  but  a  lochage,  or  one  in  the  second  rank  of 
officers: — ^he  was  an  elderly  man,  and  he  was  an  Arcadian, 
while  more  than  the  numerical  half  of  the  army  consisted  of 
Arcadians  and  Achaeans.  Either  of  these  two,  therefore,  and 
various  others  besides,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  prerogative,  or  estab- 
lished starting-point,  for  taking  the  initiative  in  reference  to  the 
dispirited  army.  But  Xenophdn  was  comparatively  a  young  man,, 
with  little  military  experience : — ^he  was  not  an  officer  at  all, 
either  in  the  first  or  second  grade,  but  simply  a  volunteer,  com- 
panion of  Proxenus ;  he  was  moreover  a  native  of  Athens,  a  city 
at  that  time  unpopular  among  the  great  body  of  Qreeks,  and 
especially  of  Peloponnesians,  with  whom  her  recent  long  war  had 
been  carried  on.  Not  only  therefore  he  had  no  advantages  com- 
pared with  others,  but  he  was  under  positive  disadvantages.  He 
had  nothing  to  start  with  except  his  personal  qualities  and  pre- 
vious training ;  in  spite  of  which  we  find  him  not  merely  the- 
prime  mover,  but  also  the  ascendant  person  for  whom  the  others 
make  way.  In  him  are  exemplified  those  peculiarities  of  Athens,, 
attested  not  less  by  the  denunciation  of  her  enemies  than  by  the 
panegyric  of  her  own  citizens :  ^  spontaneous  and  forward  im- 
pulse, as  well  in  conception  as  in  execution— confidence  under 
circumstances  which  made  others  despair — ^persuasive  discourse 

1  Compare  the  hostile  speech  of  the  n  Swdfufm  MtS.  irpo^oi,  t^s  re  yywfiijr 

Corinthian  envoy  at  Sparba,  prior  to  fufii   rot;    /3e/3ato»(    irKrrevo'ai,   rwv    re 

the  Peloponnesian  War,  mdth  the  eolo-  StivS»v  fu}8tfirort  oU^Otu  diroAv^o-co^cu^ 

|d8tic  faneral  oration  of  Periklds,  in  xal  uiiv  xaX  aoicvoi  irpbs  v/ia;  ft«AXi)rd$, 

the  second  year  of  that  war  (Thucyd.  i.  koX  airofin/uniral  irpb?  evdijuordrovs,  Ac. 
70,  71 ;  ii.  89,  40^  A«ain,  in  the  oration  of  Penklds— 

Ot  fUif  yc  (ela-i)  yvwrepoiroiol  (descrip*  ical  avrol  ^roi  Kpivofxiv  y«  ^  ivBviiuoviieBa. 

tionof  the  Athenians  by  the  Corhithian  hpOSt^  rd  irpdyuara,  ov  roit  Adyovf  roZ« 

speaker)  xal  iwivoija-ai  o^tlj  «cal  ipyoif  fikafij^v  iryov/MVOi,  oAAd  jtii}  irpoSt- 

iwirtkivai   CPYV   ^    ^^   yvStiriy  SajjcBiivai  fLoXXov  KiSytf^  irp6Ttf>ov  ij  tni  ii 

{f/ttls^  ii  (Lacedsemonians),   rd   virop*  iti  cpyy  i^tlv.    Aia^ep^vrws  ydp  6^  xal 

yoyrd  re  trw^eiv  ical^ciriyvwvai  fu^iv,  xai  rode  cyojmv,   wo-re    rokft^v    re    ol 

epyy ^  ovSi  rivayKala  e^uee'o^cu.      aS9i$  avrot    fidXiO'ra    xal     irepl     &y 

iiol  yukv  KoX    wa^i.  6vvatu,v    roAfuirat  ivijjieipiiirofiLtv  iKkoyi^t  <r$ai' 

KM  irapd  yFWfUfv  Kivivvwrax  koX  cirl  rot?  6  roi«  dXAotc  ofxaBia  yJkv  $pdiro^,  koyiv- 

Acivois  tviknin'    ih  6i  vfUrtpov,  riif  ftb«  5d  oicvov,  ^e'peu 
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and  publicity  of  discussion,  made  subservient  to  practical  busi- 
ness, so  as  at  once  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  stimulate  the 
'Cu^tive  zeal  of  the  multitude.  Such  peculiarities  stood  out  more 
remarkably  from  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  qualities  in 
.Spartans — ^mistrust  in  conception,  slackness  in  execution,  secrecy 
in  counsel,  silent  and  passive  obedience.  Though  Spartans  and 
Athenians  formed  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale,  other  Greeks 
«tood  nearer  on  this  point  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

If,  even  in  that  encouraging  autumn  which  followed  imme- 
diately upon  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  before 
tion  of'elo-  Syracuse,  the  inertia  of  Sparta  could  not  be  stirred 
SonSdlnM^  into  vigorous  action  without  the  vehemence  of  the 
with  '  Athenian  AlkibiadSs,  much  more  was  it  necessary, 
resounie  ^  under  the  depressing  circumstances  which  now  over- 
bravery  clouded  the  unofficered  Grecian  army,  that  an 
Athenian  bosom  should  be  found  as  the  source  of 
new  life  and  impulse.  Nor  would  any  one,  probably,  except  an 
Athenian,  either  have  felt  or  obeyed  the  promptings  to  stand 
forward  as  a  volunteer  at  that  moment,  when  there  was  every 
motive  to  decline  responsibility,  and  no  special  duty  to  impel 
liim.  But  if  by  chance  a  Spartan  or  an  Arcadian  had  been  found 
thus  forward,  he  would  have  been  destitute  of  such  talents  as 
would  enable  him  to  work  on  the  minds  of  others^ — of  that 
flexibility,  resource,  familiarity  with  the  temper  and  movements 
of  an  assembled  crowd,  power  of  enforcing  the  essential  views 
and  touching  the  opportune  chords,  which  Athenian  democratical 
training  imparted.  Even  Brasidas  and  Gylippus,  individual 
Spartans  of  splendid  merit,  and  equal  or  superior  to  Xenophdn 
in  military  resource,  would  not  have  combined  with  it  that 
political  and  rhetorical  accomplishment  which  the  position  of 

1  Compare     the     observations     of  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sokratda— /ui^i^v? 

Periklds,   in   his   last  speech  to  the  dfiov^   ttvtu  riu^$   rove  e&iora«  ra 

Athenians,  about  the  inefBciency  of  Sioproy  xal  epftifi'cvo-ai  ivva/jLi- 

the  best  thoughts,  if  a  man  had  not  vovt  (Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2,  62>. 
the  power  of  setting  them  forth  in  an        A  striking  passage  in  the  funeral 

impressive  manner  (Thucyd.  ii.    60).  harangue  of  Lysias  (Oiat.  ii.  Epitaph, 

fcatroi  ifjuol  roiovry  avSpl  hpyiCtoBtj  $s  s.  19)  sets  forth  the  prevalent  idea  of 

ovfiepof  oloyju.  no-aoiv  etvai  yvaivairc  the  Athenian  democracy— authoritative 

ra.  tiovraKai,  ipiJLiiV€va'ai  ravra,  law,  with  persuasive  and  instructive 

•^tXoiroXif  re  xai  xp^f^ATwtf  KotiTTiov  •  o  speech,  as  superseding  mutual  violence 

re  yap  yvovi  ical  iiri  o-o^ws  oida^of,  iv  {voixoi  and  Adyoe,  as  the  antithesis  of 

lataKal  cl  /i^  ivtOvfii^^ri,  &c,  BCa).    Compare  a  similar  sentiment  in 

The  philosopher  and  the  statesman  Isokratds  (Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  63— 

at  Athens  here  hold  the  same  language.  66). 
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the  latter  demanded.  Obvious  as  the  wisdom  of  his  propositions 
appears,  each  of  them  is  left  to  him  not  only  to  initiate,  but  ta 
enforce  :  Cheirisophus  and  Kleanor,  after  a  few  words  of  intro- 
duction, consign  to  him  the  duty  of  working  up  the  minds  of  the 
army  to  the  proper  pitch. 

How  well  he  performed  this  may  be  seen  by  his  speech  to  the 
army,  which  bears  in  its  general  tenor  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  that  of  PeriklSs  addressed  to  the  Athenian  public  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  at  the  moment  when  the  miseries  of  the  epidemic,, 
combined  with  those  of  invasion,  had  driven  them  almost  to 
despair.  It  breathes  a  strain  of  exs^erated  confidence  and  an 
undervaluing  of  real  dangers  highly  suitable  for  the  occasion,  but- 
which  neither  Perikl^s  nor  Xenoph6n  would  have  employed  at 
any  other  moment.*  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  accidental  sneeze  near  at  hand  which 
interrupted  the  beginning  of  it,  Xenoph6n  displayed  that  skill 
and  practice  in  dealing  with  a  numerous  audience  and  a  given 
situation  which  characterized  more  or  less  every  educated  Athe- 
nian. Other  Greeks,  Lacedaemonians  or  Arcadians,  could  act- 
with  bravery  and  in  concert ;  but  the  Athenian  XenophOn  was 
among  the  few  who  could  think,  speak,  and  act  with  equal 
efficiency.^  It  was  this  tripartite  accomplishment  which  an 
aspiring  youth  was  compelled  to  set  before  himself  as  an  aim  in. 
the  democracy  of  Athens,  and  which  the  Sophists  as  well  as  the- 
democratical  institutions — ^both  of  them  so  hardly  depreciated  by 
most  critics — ^helped  and  encouraged  him  to  acquire.    It  wa& 

,  1  See  the  speech  of  Periklte  (Thuc.  rans   fof a^rrm   clKOi,  ovtm    sal   orov 

ii.  60 — 64).    He  justifies  the  boastful  velacu  Srg,   6   irXciorovf   bfioyvot^.ova9 

tone  of  it  bv  the  unwonted  depression  tifiZv  mii^a-as  ofiro?  jixatwc  w  X  c  k  r  c 

against  which  he  had  to  contend  on  xwraros    xal    irpaKrucuraTos 

the  part  of  his  hearers — AyiKua-to  Si  koX  Kptvotro  Slv  eXvai.    fi^  ntvroi  an  k6yov 

rddt   o   fiOi   SoKelrt  ovr*   avrol  wwirorc  ^ff^lv    in i8 9 1^ 6 u9V0i,    oTov     ai^ 


ei^v/Ai|0^vai  yvdpytv  vuxv  ftxyeBovi  vcpl  ciiroiTe  npbi^tKaarov  avrStv, 
ii^  Ti|F  OL^^nv ^ovT  9yi»  iv  Tot«  npiv  rovro  fi»A.CTOTe — oAA*  w¥  TO^f 
k6yoi^,   OV6     av    vvv    cxpi) <ra/Ai}y    ircircio'fi^ vo V9  i<ft'  CKa<rrov  Srf- 


Kott,irmi9<rT9pav ^    Ifxcvri      riiv  \ov9  ivofiivovi  0I9  av  wpaTrv 

vpowoCiia'iy,    ti    fi.71   Karawtv  viPf  o{ir»  irapaVKtva^ta-Bt. 
Xriy/iivovtvfiatfrapaTh  ctxbf        In    describing    the   duties    of    a. 

cup^Mv.  Hippardi     or    commander    of    the 

This  ia  also  the  proper  explanation  cavalry,  Xenoph6n  also  insists  upon 

of  Xenophdn's  tone.  the  importance  of  persuasive  speech, 

>  In  a  passage  of  the  CyropsBdia  (v.  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  active- 

6,46)  XenophAn  sets  forth  in  a  striking  obedience  of  the  soldiers— els  yc  fi.i)v 

manner  the  combination  of  the  Acicrucbc  rb  rbiniOeZf  clvcu  rovv  apjcofitvov^t  lU^a 
max  wpaKTUc6s—^0<nr9p  Kal  Sray  ndxt<rQai. 


ftiv  ical  rb  Xiiyy  8Uiaa'K€t,v,  oaa.  ayoBi.  tvi  iv 
T^miBapxiiv,  Ac.  (Xen.  Mag.  Eq.  L  2A).. 
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this  tripartite  accomplishment,  tbe  exclusive  possession  of  which, 
in  spite  of  constant  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Boeotian  officers  and 
comrades  of  Proxenus,^  elevated  Xenophun  into  the  most  ascen- 
dant person  of  the  Cyreian  army,  from  the  present  moment  until 
the  time  when  it  hroke  up,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  subsequent 
history. 

I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  fetct,  that  the 
accomplishments  whereby  Xenophdn  leaped  on  a  sudden  into 
such  extraordinary  ascendency,  and  rendered  such  eminent 
service  to  his  army,  were  accomplishments  belonging  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  Athenian  democracy  and  education, 
because  Xenophdn  himself  has  throughout  his  writings  treated 
Athens  not  merely  without  the  attachment  of  a  citizen,  but 
with  feelings  more  like  the  positive  antipathy  of  an  exile.  His 
sympathies  are  all  in  favour  of  the  perpetual  drill,  the  mechanical 
obedience,  the  secret  government  proceedings,  the  narrow  and 
prescribed  range  of  ideafi,  the  silent  and  deferential  demeanour, 
the  methodical,  though  tardy,  action  of  Sparta.  Whatever  may 
be  the  justice  of  his  preference,  certain  it  is  that  the  qualities 
whereby  he  was  himself  enabled  to  contribute  so  much,  both  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Cyreian  army  and  to  his  own  reputation,  were 
Athenian  far  more  than  Spartan. 

While  the  Grecian  army,  after  sanctioning  the  propositions  of 

^  ^  Xenophdn,  were  taking  their  morning  meal  before 
Approachof    ,.        ^        '  -,  ,,    .  -.     ,--..,  TTTa  •    , 

the  Persian    they  commenced  their  march,  Mithridates,  one  of  the 

— th^GreeSi  Persians  previously  attached  to  Cyrus,  appeared  with 

refuse  aU  a  few  horsemen  on  a  mission  of  pretended  friendship, 
parley.  -«  «        i  -i        -i  . 

But  it  was  soon  found  out  that  his  purposes  were 

treacherous,  and  that  he  came  merely  to  seduce  individual 
soldiers  to  desertion,  with  a  few  of  whom  he  succeeded.  Accord- 
ingly, the  resolution  was  taken  to  admit  no  more  heralds  or 
envoys. 

Disembarrassed  of  superfluous  baggage  and  refreshed,  the  army 
The  Greeks  ^^^  crossed  the  Great  Zab  River,  and  pursued  their 
aSd*iSu^  march  on  the  other  side,  having  their  baggage  and 
theirmarch,  attendants  in  the  centre,  and  Cheirisophus  leading  the 
tiSe  Persian  '^^^^  ^^^  ^  select  body  of  300  hoplites.'  As  no  meu- 
^arahy.         tion  is  made  of  a  bridge,  we  are  to  presume  that  they 

-       1  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  ▼.  e,  25.  s  Xen.  Anab.  iiL  8,  0 ;  UL  6, 48. 
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forded  the  river,  wldch  fumisheB  a  ford  (according  to  Mr.  Ains- 
worth)  still  commonly  used,  at  a  place  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.*  When  they  had  got 
a  little  way  forward,  Mithridat^  again  appeared  with  a  few 
hundred  cavalry  and  bowmen.  He  approached  them  like  a 
friend,  but,  as  soon  as  he  .was  near  enough,  suddenly  began  to 
harass  the  rear  with  a  shower  of  missiles.  What  surprises  us 
most  is  that  the  Persians,  with  their  very  numerous  force,  made 
no  attempt  to  hinder  them  from  crossing  so  very  considerable  a 
river,  for  Xenophdn  estimates  the  Zab  at  400  feet  broad,  and  this 
seems  below  the  statement  of  modem  travellers,  who  inform  us 
that  it  contains  not  much  less  water  than  the  Tigris,  and  though 
usually  deeper  and  narrower,  cannot  be  much  narrower  at  any  ford- 
able  place.^  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Persians,  habitually 
marching  in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  must  have  reached  the  river 
first,  and  were  therefore  in  possession  of  the  crossing,  whether 
bridge  or  ford.  Though  on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of 
perfidy,  Tissaphem^  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  Greeks,  even  in 
the  most  advantageous  position,  and  ventured  only  upon  sending 
Mithridatis  to  harass  the  rear,  which  he  executed  with  consider- 
able effect  The  bowmen  and  darters  of  the  Greeks,  few  in 
number,  were  at  the  same  time  inferior  to  those  of  the  Persians, 
and  when  Xenophdn  employed  his  rear-guard,  hoplites  and  pel- 
tastSy  to  charge  and  repel  them,  he  not  only  could  never  overtake 
any  one,  but  suffered  much  in  getting  back  to  rejoin  his  own 
main  body.  Even  when  retiring,  the  Persian  horseman  could 
discharge  his  arrow  or  cast  his  javelin  behind  him  with  effect — 
a  dexterity  which  the  Parthians  exhibited  afterwards  still  more 
signally,  and  which  the  Persian  horsemen  of  the  present  day 
parallel  with  their  carbine&  This  was  the  first  experience  which 
the  Greeks  had  of  marching  under  the  harassing  attack  of  cavalry. 
Even  the  small  detachment  of  Mithridat^  greatly  delayed  their 
progress,  so  that  they  accomplished  little  more  than  two  miles, 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  1.    Ainaworth,  the  only  point   («ast  of  the  Tigris) 

TlaTels  and  Beseaxches  in  Asia  Minor,  which  xenophdn  aadfins  in  snch  a 

Ac,  ToL  IL  ch.  44,  p.  827;  also  his  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  distinct 

TvaTels  In    the    Track  of   the   Ten  local  identification.    He  also  observes, 

Thooaand,  pp.  110— 184.  here  aa  elsewhere,  that  the  number 

Prof eeeor  Koch,  who  spefliks  with  of  panunnss  specmed  by  Xenoph6n 

penooal  knowledge  both  of  Annenla  is  essentially  delasiTe  as  a  measure 

and  of  the  raeion  east  of  the  Tigris,  of  distance  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend, 

observes  tnUy  that  the  Gnat  Zab  is  p.  64X 
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reaching  the  Tillages  in  the  evening,  with  many  wounded  and 
much  discouragement^ 

"  Thank  heaven  (said  Xenophdn  in  the  evening,  when  Cheiri- 
Sofleriiigs  sophus  reproached  him  for  imprudence  in  quitting  the 
of  the  main  body  to  charge  cavalry  whom  yet  he  could  not 

marching  reach) — ^thank  heaven  that  our  enemies  attacked  us 
a?tock8of  ^*^  *  small  detachment  only,  and  not  with  their 
tiiec^^.  great  numbers.  They  have  given  us  a  valuable  lesson 
precautionB  without  doing  US  any  serious  haruL"  Profiting  by 
^®°  the  lesson,  the  Qreek  leaders  organized  during  the 

night  and  during  the  halt  of  the  next  day  a  small  body  of  fifty 
cavalry,  with  200  Rhodian  slingers,  whose  slings,  furnished  with 
leaden  bullets,  both  carried  farther  and  struck  harder  than  those 
of  the  Persians  hurling  large  stones.  On  the  ensuing  morning 
they  started  before  daybreak,  since  there  lay  in  their  way  a  ravine 
difficult  to  pass.  They  found  the  ravme  undefended  (according 
to  the  usual  stupidity  of  Persian  proceedings),  but  when  they 
had  got  nearly  a  mile  beyond  it,  Mithndates  reappeared  in  pur- 
suit with  a  body  of  4000  horsemen  and  darters.  Confident  from 
his  achievement  of  the  preceding  day,  he  had  promised,  with  a 
body  of  that  force,  to  deliver  the  Qreeks  into  the  hands  of  the 
satrap.  But  the  latter  were  now  better  prepared.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  attack  them,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  forthwith  the 
horsemen,  slingers,  and  darters  issued  forth  to  charge  the  Persians^ 
sustained  by  the  hoplites  in  the  rear.  So  effective  was  the  charge 
that  the  Persians  fled  in  dismay,  notwithstanding  their  superiority 
in  number  ;  while  the  ravine  so  impeded  their  flight  that  many 
of  them  were  slain  and  eighteen  prisoners  made.  The  Greek 
soldiers  of  their  own  accord  mutilated  the  dead  bodies,  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy.'  At  the  end  of  the  day's  march 
they  reached  the  Tigris,  near  the  deserted  city  of  Larissa,  the  vast, 
massive,  and  lofty  brick  waUs  of  which  (26  feet  in  thickness^  100 
feet  high,  seven  miles  in  circumference)  attested  its  former  gran- 
deur. Near  this  place  was  a  stone  pyramid,  100  feet  in  breadth 
and  200  feet  high,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowded  with  fugi- 
tives out  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Another  day's  march  up 
the  course  of  the  Tigris  brought  the  army  to  a  second  deserted 
city  called  Mespila,  nearly  opposite  to  the  modern  city  of  MosuL 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  8, 9.         a  Xen.  Anab.  iii  i,  1--6. 
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Although  these  two  cities,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  con- 
tinaatioii  of  (or  the  substitute  for)  the  once  colossal  Nineveh  or 
Ninus,  were  completely  deserted,  jet  the  country  around  them 
was  so  well  furnished  with  villages  and  population,  that  the  Greeks 
not  only  obtained  provisions,  but  also  strings  for  the  making  of 
new  bows,  and  lead  for  bullets  to  be  used  by  the  slingers.^ 

During  the  next  day's  march,  in  a  course  generally  parallel  with 
the  Tigris  and  ascending  the  stream,  Tissaphemlsy  Tinapher- 
coming  up  along  with  some  other  grandees  and  with  ^a  ^S?^ 
a  numerous  army,  enveloped  the  Qreeks  both  in  withaome 
flanks  and  rear.  In  spite  of  his  advantage  of  numbers,  ^^^ 
he  did  not  venture  upon  any  actual  charge,  but  kept  up  a  fire  of 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones.  He  was  however  so  well  answered  by 
the  newly-trained  archers  and  slingers  of  the  Greeks,  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  the  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  superior  size  of  the 
Persian  bows,  many  of  which  were  taken  and  effectively  employed 
on  the  Grecian  side.  Having  passed  the  night  in  a  well-stocked 
village,  they  halted  there  the  next  day  in  order  to  stock  them- 
selves with  provisions,  and  then  pursued  their  march  for  four 
successive  days  along  a  level  country,  until  on  the  fifth  day  they 
reached  hilly  ground  with  the  prospect  of  still  higher  hiUs  be- 
yond. All  this  march  was  made  under  unremitting  annoyance 
from  the  enemy,  insomuch  that  though  the  order  of  the  Greeks 
was  never  broken,  a  considerable  number  of  their  men  were 
wounded.  Experience  taught  them  that  it  was  inconvenient  for 
the  whole  army  to  march  in  one  inflexible,  xmdivided,  hollow 
square,  and  they  accordingly  constituted  six  lochi  or  regiments 
of  100  men  each,  subdivided  into  companies  of  50,  and  endmoties 
or  smaller  companies  of  26,  each  with  a  special  officer  (conform- 
ably to  the  Spartan  practice)  to  move  separately  on  each  flank, 
and  either  to  fall  back  or  fcJl  in  as  might  suit  the  fluctuations 
of  the  central  mass,  arising  from  impediments  in  the  road  or 
menaces  of  the  enemy.'  On  reaching  the  hills,  in  sight  of  an 
elevated  citadel  or  palace  with  several  villages  around  it,  the 

iXen.  Anab.  IIL  4,  17—18.    It  is  in  which  these  cities  were  captured  and 

here,    on    the    site   of   the   ancient  rained,  is  of  a  tmlv  Oriental  character. 

Nineyeh,  that  the  recent  investigations  3  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4, 19—28. 

of  Mr.  lAyard  have  bronght  to  light  I  incline  to  beUeve  that  there  were 

somanycuriousandTaloable  Assynan  six  lochi  upon  each  flank— that  is, 

remains.    The  legend  which  XenophAn  twelve  lochi  in  all ;  though  the  words 

heard  on  the  spot,  respecting  the  way  of  Xenophdn  are  not  qnite  dear. 

7—17 
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Qreekfl  anticipated  some  remission  of  the  Persian  attack.  But 
after  having  passed  over  one  hill,  they  were  proceeding  to  ascend 
the  second,  when  they  found  themselves  assailed  with  unwonted 
vigour  by  the  Persian  cavalry  from  the  summit  of  it,  whose 
leaders  were  seen  flogging  on  the  men  to  the  attack.^  This 
charge  was  so  efficacious,  that  the  Qreek  light  troops  were  driven 
in  with  loss  and  forced  to  take  shelter  within  the  ranks  of  the 
hoplites.  After  a  march  both  slow  and  fall  of  suffering,  they 
could  only  reach  their  night-quarters  by  sending  a  detachment 
to  get  possession  of  some  ground  above  the  Persians,  who  thus 
became  afraid  of  a  double  attack. 

The  villages  which  they  now  reached  (supposed  by  Mr. 
Comfortable  Ainsworth  to  have  been  in  the  fertile  country  under 
^J^55lkl  *^®  modem  town  called  Zakhu")  were  unusually 
They  1Mb  rich  in  provisions  ;  magazines  of  flour,  barley,  and 
can^,  wine  having  been  collected  there  for  the  Persian 
^^^^  satrap.  They  reposed  here  three  days,  chiefly  in 
onward.  order  to  tend  the  numerous  wounded,  for  whose 
necessities  eight  of  the  most  competent  persons  were  singled  out 
to  act  as  surgeons.  On  the  fourth  day  they  resumed  their 
march,  descending  into  the  plain.  But  experience  had  now 
satisfied  them  that  it  was  imprudent  to  continue  in  march  under 
the  attack  of  cavalry  ;  so  that  when  Tissaphem^  appeared  and 
began  to  harass  them,  they  halted  at  the  first  village,  and,  when 
thus  in  station,  easily  repelled  him.  As  the  afternoon  advanced, 
the  Persian  assailants  began  to  retire  ;  for  they  were  always  in 
the  habit  of  taking  up  their  night-post  at  a  distance  of  near 
serven  miles  from  the  Grecian  position,  being  very  apprehendve 
of  nocturnal  attack  m  their  camp,  when  their  horses  were  tied  by 
the  leg,  and  without  either  saddle  or  bridle.'  As  soon  as  they 
had  departed,  the  Greeks  resumed  their  march,  and  made  so 
much  advance  during  the  nighty  that  the  Persians  did  not  over- 
take them  either  on  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iiL  4—25.     Compare  all  night  (Xen.  Anab.  viL  2,  21). 
Herodot.  yiL  21, 56, 108.  Mr.     Kinneir     (TrayelB     in    Asia 

aProfeiBor  Kodi   (Zvg   der  Zehn  Minor,  Ac,   p.  481)  states  that  the 

Tauend,  p.  SB)  it  of  the  nme  opinion,  horaee  of  Oriental  caTalrv.  and  even  of 

s  Xen.   Anab.   iii.  4,  86 :  see  alao  the  English  cavalry  in  Hindostan,  are 

Cmpasdia,  iii.  8, 87.  stUl  kept  tied  and  shackled  atnlght. 

The  Thracian  prince  Senthte  was  so  in  the  same  way  as  XenophAn  de- 

apprehensiye  of  night  attack  that  he  scribes  to  have  been  practifled  by  the 

and  his  troop  kept  their  hones  bridled  Persians. 
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On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  the  Persians,  having  made  a 
forced  march  by  nighty  were  seen  not  only  in  advance  of  the 
Greeks,  but  in  occupation  of  a  spur  of  high  and  precipitous 
ground  overhanging  immediately  the  road  whereby  the  Qreeks 
were  to  descend  into  the  plain.  When  Cheirisophus  approached 
he  at  once  saw  that  descent  was  impracticable  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  thus  posted.  He  therefore  halted,  sent  for  Xenoph6n 
from  the  rear,  and  desired  him  to  bring  forward  the  peltasts  to 
the  van.  But  Xenophdn,  though  he  obeyed  the  summons  in 
person  and  galloped  his  horse  to  the  front,  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  move  the  peltasts  from  the  rear,  because  he  saw 
TissaphernSs,  with  another  portion  of  the  army,  just  coming  up  ; 
so  that  the  Grecian  army  was  at  once  impeded  in  front  and 
threatened  by  the  enemy  closing  upon  them  behind.  The 
Persians  on  the  high  ground  in  front  could  not  be  directly 
assailed.  But  Xenophdn  observed  that,  on  the  right  of  the 
Grecian  army,  there  was  an  accessible  mountain  summit  yet 
higher,  from  whence  a  descent  might  be  made  for  a  flank  attack 
upon  the  Persian  position.  Pointing  out  this  summit  to  Cheiri- 
sophus, as  affording  the  only  means  of  dislodging  the  troops  in 
front,  he  urged  that  one  of  them  should  immediately  hasten  with 
a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  offered  to  Cheirisophus 
the  choice  either  of  going  or  staying  with  the  army.  ^^  Choose 
for  yourself,**  said  Cheirisophus.  "  Well,  then  (said  Xenophdn),  I 
will  go,  since  I  am  the  younger  of  the  two."  Accordingly,  at  the 
head  of  a  select  detachment  from  the  van  and  centre  of  the  army, 
he  immediately  commenced  his  flank  march  up  the  steep  ascent 
to  this  highest  summit.  So  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  their  purpose, 
they  also  detached  troops  on  their  side,  hoping  to  get  to  the 
summit  first ;  and  the  two  detachments  were  seen  mounting  at 
the  same  time,  each  struggling  with  the  utmost  efforts  to  get 
before  the  other — each  being  encouraged  by  shouts  and  clamour 
from  the  two  armies  respectively. 

As  Xenophdn  was  riding  by  the  side  of  his  soldiers,  cheering 
them  on,  lud  reminding  them  that  their  chance  of  victory 
seeing  their  country  and  their  families  all  depended  of  tbe  ^ 
upon  success  in  the  effort  before  them,  a  Sikyonian  prowess  of 
hoplite  in  the  ranks,  named  SotSridas,  said  to  him—  *«»oph6iL 
"  You  and  I  are  not  on  an  equal  footing,  Xenophdn.    You  are 
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on  horseback :  I  am  painfully  struggling  up  on  foot»  with  my 
shield  to  carry."  Stung  with  this  taunt,  Xenophdn  sprang  from 
his  horse,  pushed  Sot^ridas  out  of  his  place  in  the  ranks,  took  his 
shield  as  well  as  his  place,  and  began  to  march  forward  afoot 
along  with  the  rest  Though  thus  weighed  down  at  once  by  the 
shield  belonging  to  an  hoplite  and  by  the  heavy  cuirass  of  a 
horseman  (who  carried  no  shield),  he  nevertheless  put  forth  all 
his  strength  to  advance  under  such  double  incumbrance,  and  to 
continue  his  incitement  to  the  rest  But  the  soldiers  around  him 
were  so  indignant  at  the  proceeding  of  Soteridas,  that  they 
reproached  and  even  struck  him,  until  they  compelled  him  to 
resume  his  shield  as  well  as  his  place  in  the  ranks.  Xenophdn 
then  remounted,  and  ascended  the  hill  on  horseback  as  far  as  the 
ground  permitted,  but  was  obliged  again  to  dismount  presently^ 
in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  uppermost  portion.  Such 
energetic  efforts  enabled  him  and  his  detachment  to  reach  the 
summit  first  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  this,  they  desisted  from 
their  ascent,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions,  leavii^  the  forward 
march  open  to  the  main  Grecian  army,  which  Cheirisophus 
accordingly  conducted  safely  down  into  the  plain.  Here  he  waa 
rejoined  by  Xenophdn  on  descending  from  ihe  summit  All 
found  themselves  in  comfortable  quarters  amidst  several  well- 
stocked  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  They  acquired^ 
moreover,  an  additional  booty  of  large  droves  of  cattle,  inter- 
cepted when  on  the  point  of  being  transported  across  the  river, 
where  a  considerable  body  of  horse  were  seeu  assembled  on  the 
opposite  bank.^ 
Though  here  disturbed  only  by  some  desultory  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Persians,  who  burnt  several  of  the  villages 
embarrassed  which  lay  in  their  forward  line  of  march,  the  Greeks 
rocSto^?.  lt>e<2&ii^e  seriously  embarrassed  whither  to  direct  their 
p^biiity  gteps  ;  for  on  their  left  flank  was  the  Tigris,  so  deep 
foUowin^  that  their  spears  found  no  bottom,  and  on  their  right 
farthef^^r  mountains  of  exceeding  height  As  the  generals  and 
of  crossing  ^e  lochages  were  taking  counsel,  a  Rhodian  soldier 
came  to  them  with  a  proposition  for  transporting  the 
whole  army  across  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river  by  means  of 
inflated  skins,  which  could  be  furnished  in  abundance  by  the 
1  Xen.  Anab.  ill.  4.  86-49 ;  iiL  6,  S. 
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animals  in  their  possession.  But  this  ingenious  scheme,  in  itself 
feasible,  was  put  out  of  the  question  by  the  view  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  as  the  villages  in  their  front 
had  been  burnt,  the  army  had  no  choice  except  to  return  back 
one  day's  march  to  those  in  which  they  had  before  halted.  Here 
the  generals  again  deliberated,  questioning  all  their  prisoners  as 
to  the  different  bearings  of  the  country.  The  road  from  the 
south  was  that  in  which  they  had  already  marched  from  Babylon 
and  Media  ;  that  to  the  westward,  going  to  Lydia  and  Ionia,  was 
barred  to  them  by  the  interposing  Tigris  ;  eastward  (they  were 
informed)  was  the  way  to  Ekbatana  and  Susa ;  northward  lay 
the  rugged  and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  Karduchians — 
fierce  freemen  who  despised  the  Great  King,  and  defied  all  his 
efforts  to  conquer  them,  having  once  destroyed  a  Persian  invading 
army  of  120,000  men.  On  the  other  side  of  Earduchia,  however, 
lay  the  rich  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia,  wherein  both  the 
Euphrat^  and  the  Tigris  could  be  crossed  near  their  sources, 
and  from  whence  they  could  choose  their  farther  course  easily 
towards  Greece.  like  Mysia,  Pisidia,  and  other  mountainous 
regions,  Earduchia  was  a  free  territory,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Eing,  who  reigned  only  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  plains.^ 

Determining  to  fight  their  way  across  these  difficult  momi- 
tains  into  Armenia,  but  refraining  from  any  public  They  strike 
announcement,  for  fear  that  the  passes  shoidd  be  ^*^*5® 
occupied  beforehand,  the  generals  sacrificed  forthwith,  of  the  Kar- 
in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  for  breakir^  up  at  ^I'^chiana. 
a  moments  notice.  They  then  began  their  march  a  little  after 
midnight,  so  that  soon  after  daybreak  they  reached  the  first  of 
the  Earduchian  mountain-passes,  which  they  found  undefended. 
Cheirieophus,  with  his  front  division  and  all  the  light  troops, 
made  haste  to  ascend  the  pass,  and  having  got  over  the  first 
mountain,  descended  on  the  other  side  to  some  villages  in  the 
valley  or  nooks  beneath ;  while  Xenophdn,  with  the  heavy- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  Ui  6;  tL  1,  8.  Pro-  march  up  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Tigris 

bably   the  place  where   the  Greeks  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  moun- 

auitted  the  Tiffris  to  strike  into  the  Kar-  tains  closing  in.    Here  the  modem 

achian  mountains  was  the  neighbour-  road  crosses  the  Tigris  by  a  bridge* 

hood  of  Jesireh  ibn  Omar,  the  ancient  from  the  eastern  bank  to  the  western 

Bezabde.      It  la   here   that  farther  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  72X 
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armed  and  the  baggage,  followed  at  a  slower  pace,  not  reaching 
the  villages  until  du'k,  as  the  road  was  both  steep  and  narrow. 
The  Karduchiansy  taken  completely  by  surprise,  abandoned  the 
villages  as  tihe  Greeks  approached,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
moimtains,  leaving  to  the  intruders  plenty  of  provisions,  comfort- 
able houses,  and  especially  abundance  of  copper  vessels.  At 
first  the  Qreeks  were  careful  to  do  no  damage,  trying  to  invite 
the  natives  to  amicable  colloquy.  But  none  of  the  latter  would 
come  near,  and  at  length  necessity  drove  the  Qreeks  to  take  what 
was  necessary  for  refreshment  It  was  just  when  Xenophdn  and 
the  rear-guiu^  were  coming  in  at  night  that  some  few  Eardu- 
chians  first  set  upon  them,  by  surprise  and  with  considerable 
success,  so  that  if  their  numbers  had  been  greater,  serious 
mischief  might  have  ensued.^ 

Many  fires  were  discovered  burmng  on  the  mountains — an 
They  bum  ®*"^cst  of  resistance  during  the  next  day — which 
mach  of  satisfied  the  Greek  generals  that  they  must  lighten 
baggage—  the  army,  in  order  to  ensure  greater  expedition  as 
ings^fr^*'  well  as  a  fuller  complement  of  available  hands  during 
theactitdty  tiie  coming  march.  They  therefore  gave  orders  to 
of  th?Kar-  bum  all  the  baggage  except  what  was  indispensable, 
duchiana.  ^j^^  ^  dismiss  all  the  prisoners,  planting  themselves 
in  a  narrow  strait,  through  which  the  army  had  to  pass,  in  order 
to  see  that  their  directions  were  executed.  The  women,  however, 
of  whom  there  were  many  with  the  army,  could  not  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  seems  further  that  a  considerable  stock  of  baggage 
was  still  retained  ;^  nor  could  the  army  make  more  than  slow 
advance,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  road  and  the  harassing 
attack  of  the  Earduchians,  who  were  now  assembled  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Their  attack  was  renewed  with  double  vigour 
on  the  ensuing  day,  when  the  Greeks  were  forced,  from  want  of 
provisions,  to  hasten  forward  their  march,  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  snowstorm.  Both  Cheirisophus  in  the  front  and 
Xenophdn  in  the  rear  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Earduchian 
slingers  and  bowmen  ;  the  latter,  men  of  consummate  skill,  having 
bows  three  cubits  in  length,  and  arrows  of  more  than  two  cubits, 
so  strong  that  the  Greeks  when  they  took  them  could  dart  them 
as  javelins.  These  archers,  amidst  the  rugged  ground  and  narrow 
1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1. 12.  >  Xen.  Anab.  It.  8, 19—80. 
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paths,  approadied  so  near  and  drew  the  bow  with  such  sarprising 
force,  resting  one  extremity  of  it  on  the  ground,  that  several 
Qreek  warriors  were  mortally  wounded  even  through  both  shield 
and  corslet  into  the  reins,  and  through  the  brazen  hehnet  into 
their  heads ;  among  them  especially  two  distinguished  men,  a 
Lacedflomonian  named  Eleonymus  and  an  Arcadian  named 
Basias.^  The  rear  division,  more  rotfghly  handled  than  the  rest, 
was  obliged  continually  to  halt  to  repel  the  enemy,  under  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  which  made  it  scarcely  possible  to  act 
against  nimble  mountaineers.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a  body 
of  these  latter  was  entrapped  into  an  ambush,  driven  back  wiUi 
loss,  and  (what  was  still  more  fortunate)  two  of  their  number 
were  made  prisoners. 

Thus  impeded,  Xenophdn  sent  frequent  messages  entreating 
Cheirisophus  to  slacken  the  march  of  the  van  division ; 
but  instead  of  obeying,  Cheirisophus  only  hastened  dutt«v^ 
the  finster,  urging  Xenophdn  to  follow  him.     The  ^^^^^^ 
march  of  the  army  became  little  better  than  a  rout, 
so  that  the  rear  division  reached  the  halting-place  in  extreme 
confusion ;  upon  which  Xenophdn  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with 
Cheirisophus  for  prematurely  hurrying  forward  and  neglecting 
his  comrades  behind.    But  the  other,  ]>ointing  out  to  lus  attention 
the  hill  before  them,  and  the  steep  path  ascending  it,  forming 
their  future  line  of  march,  which  was  beset  with  numerous 
Earduchians,  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  hastened 
forward  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  this  pass  before  the  enemy, 
in  which  attempt,  however,  he  had  not  succeeded.' 

To  advance  fSsuiher  on  this  road  appeared  hopeless,  yet  the 
guides    declared    that    no   other   could    be    taken. 
Xenophdn  then  bethought  him  of  the  two  prisoners  UndB  ont 
whom  he  had  just  captured,  and  proposed  that  these  Jl^^tiini 
two  should  be  questioned  also.    They  were  accord-  ^^^" 
ingly  interrogated  apart;   and   the  first  of  them,  ^ 

having  persisted  in  denying,  notwithstanding  all  menaces^  that 
there  was  any  road  except  that  before  them,  was  put  to  death 
under  the  eyes  of  the  second  prisoner.  TMs  latter,  on  being 
then  questioned,  gave  more  comfortable  intelligence ;  saying  that 
he  knew  of  a  different  road,  more  circuitous,  but  easier  and 
1  Xen.  Anab.  It.  1. 18 ;  It.  8,  S8.         *  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1. 8L 
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practicable  even  for  beasts  of  burden,  whereby  tihe  pass  before 
them  and  the  occupying  enemy  might  be  turned,  but  that  there 
was  one  particular  high  position  commanding  the  road,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  master  beforehand  by  surprise,  as  the  Kardu- 
chians  were  already  on  guard  there.  Two  thousand  Greeks, 
having  the  guide  bound  along  with  them,  were  accordingly 
despatched  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  surprise  this  post  by  a  night- 
march  ;  while  Xenophdn,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Earduchians  in  front,  made  a  feint  of  advancing  as  if  about  to 
force  die  direct  pass.  As  soon  as  he  was  seen  crossing  the  ravine 
which  led  to  this  mountain,  the  Earduchians  on  the  top  imme- 
diately began  to  roll  down  vast  masses  of  rock,  which  bounded 
and  dashed  down  the  roadway  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
unapproachable.  They  continued  to  do  I^Ib  all  night,  and  the 
Greeks  heard  the  noise  of  the  descending  masses  long  after  they 
had  returned  to  their  camp  for  supper  and  rest^ 

Meanwhile  the  detachment  of  2000,  marching  by  the  circuitous 
road,  and  reaching  in  the  night  the  elevated  position 
dachians  (thoi^h  there  was  another  above  yet  more  command- 
ara  defeated  jj^gj  j^^j^  ^y  ^^  Earduchians,  surprised  and  dispersed 
TOwi  them,  {>assing  the  night  by  their  fires.    At  daybreak, 

and  tmder  favour  of  a  mist,  they  stole  silently  towards 
the  position  occupied  by  the  other  Earduchians  in  front  of  the 
main  Grecian  army.  On  coming  near  they  suddenly  sounded 
their  trumpets,  shouted  aloud,  and  commenced  the  attack,  which 
proved  completely  successful.  The  defenders,  taken  unprepared, 
fled  with  little  resistance,  and  scarcely  any  loss,  from  their 
activity  and  knowledge  of  the  country ;  while  Cheirisophus  and 
the  main  Grecian  force,  on  hearing  the  trumpet,  which  had  been 
previously  concerted  as  the  signal,  rushed  forward  and  stormed 
the  height  in  front — some  along  the  regular  path,  others  climbing 
up  as  they  could  and  pulling  each  other  up  by  means  of  their 
spears.  The  two  bodies  of  Greeks  thus  joined  each  other  on  the 
summit,  so  that  the  road  became  open  for  fieu1;her  advance. 

Xenophdn,  however,  with  the  rear-guard,  marched   on  the 

circuitous  road  taken  by  the  SOOO,  as  the  most  practicable  for  the 

baggage  animals,  whom  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  division, 

the  whole  array  covering  a  great  length  of  ground,  since  the  road 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  2, 4. 
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was  very  narrow.   During  this  interval  the  dispersed  Earduchians 

had  rallied,  and  re-occupied  two  or  three  hich  peaks 

,,        .,  1    «r  1  ,  o     XT  Daiurerof 

commanoing  the  road,  from  whence  it  was  necessary  Xenoph6n 

to  drive  them.  Xenophdn's  troops  stormed  successively  J^Jj^. 

these  three  positions,  the  Karduchians  not  daring  to  non  and 

affront  close  combat,  yet  making  destructive  use  of  ^**"*®' 

their  missiles.    A  Grecian  guard  was  left  on  the  hindermost  of 

the  three  peaks,  until  all  the  baggage  train  should  have  passed  by. 

But  the  Earduchians,  by  a  sudden  and  well-timed  movement, 

contrived  to  surprise  this  guard,  slew  two  out  of  the  three  leaders 

with  several  soldiers^  and  forced  the  rest  to  jump  doym  the  crags 

as  they  could,  in  order  to  join  their  comrades  in  the  road. 

Encouraged  by  such  success,  the  assailants  pressed  nearer  to  the 

marching  army,  occupying  a  crag  over  against  that  lofty  summit 

on  which  Xenophdn  was  posted.    As  it  was  within  speaking 

distance,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with  them  in  order 

to  get  back  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.    To  this  demand  the 

Earduchians  at  first  acceded,  on  condition  that  their  villages 

should  not  be  burned ;  but  finding  their  numbers  every  moment 

increasing,  they  resumed  the  offensive.    When  Xenoph6n  with 

the  army  had  begun  his  descent  from  the  last  summit,  they 

hurried  onwards  in  crowds  to  occupy  it,  beginning  again  to  roll 

down  masses  of  rock,  and  renew  their  fire  of  missiles  upon  the 

Greeks.    Xenophdn  himself  was  here  in  some  danger,  having 

been  deserted  by  lus  shield-bearer ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  an 

Arcadian  hoplite  named  Eurylochus,  who  ran  to  give  him  the 

benefit  of  his  own  shield    as  a  protection  for  both   in    the  • 

retreat* 

After  a  march  thus  painful  and  perilous,  the  rear  division 

at  length  found  themselves  in  safety  among  their  Anxiety  of 

comrades,  in  villages  with  well-stocked  houses  and  the  Greeks 

,        ,  -  o  .  to  recover 

abundance  of  corn  and  wine.    So  eager  however  were  the  bodies 

Xenoph6nand  Cheirisophus  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  o'^io  «>»*"• 

the  slain  for  burial,  that  they  consented  to  purchase  them  by 

surrendering  the  guide,  and  to  inarch  onward  without  any  guide: 

a  heavy  sacrifice  in  thfs  unknown  country,  attesting  their  great 

anxiety  about  the  buriaL' 

For  three  more  days  did  they  struggle  and  fight  their  way 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  8. 17—21.         3  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  8, 28. 
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through  the  narrow  and  rugged  paths  of  the  Karduchian 
They  reach  mountains,  beaet  throughout  by  these  formidable 
KoitriiL.  ^wmen  and  sUngers,  whom  they  had  to  dislodge  at 
the  every  difficult  turn,  and  against  whom  their  own 

bounda^  of  Kretan  bowmen  were  found  inferior  indeed,  but  still 
Karduchia.  highly  usefuL  Their  seven  days'  march  through  this 
country,  with  its  free  and  warlike  inhabitants,  were  days  of  the 
utmost  futigue,  suffering,  and  peril ;  &r  more  intolerable  than 
anything  whidi  they  had  experienced  &om  TissaphemSs  and 
the  Persians.  Right  glad  were  they  once  more  to  see  a  plain, 
and  to  find  themselves  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Kentrites, 
which  divided  these  mountains  £rom  the  hillocks  and  plains 
of  Armenia — enjoying  comfortable  quarters  in  villages,  with 
the  satisfaction  of  talking  over  past  miseries.^ 
Such  were  the  apprehensions  of  Elarduchian  invasion,  that  the 
Armenian  side  of  the  Eentrit^  for  a  breadth  of  16 
of  passing^  miles,  was  unpeopled  and  destitute  of  villages.'  But 
M^^S^SSm  ^^®  approach  of  the  Greeks  having  become  known  to 
of  Xeno-  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  the  banks  of  the  river 
^    ^'  were  lined  with  his  cavalry  and  infantry  to  oppose 

their  passage — a  precaution  which  if  Tissaphernes  had  taken  at 
the  Great  Zab  at  the  moment  when  he  perfidiously  seized 
Elearchus  and  his  colleagues,  the  Greeks  would  hardly  have 
reached  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  In  the  face  of  such 
obstacles,  the  Greeks  nevertheless  attempted  the  passage  of  the 
Kentrit^  seeing  a  regular  road  on  the  other  side.  But  the  river 
'  was  200  feet  in  breadth  (only  half  the  breadth  of  l^e  Zab),  above 
their  breasts  in  depth,  extremely  rapid,  and  with  a  bottom  full  of 
slippery  stones  ;  insomuch  that  they  could  not  hold  their  shields 
in  the  proper  position,  &om  the  force  of  the  stream ;  while  if 
ibhey  lifted  the  shields  above  their  heads,  they  were  exposed 
defenceless  to  the  arrows  of  the  satrap's  troops.    After  various 

1  Xenoph6iiti«  Anabasis,  iv.  8, 2.  His  tUXa  ifiim,  xal  ra  imnqitia  ixorm  ko2 

expressions  have  a  simple  emphasis  wokKl  rStv  4rap«Xi|Xv0oT«iv  ir6imv  funwuM- 

which  mai'ks  how  unfading  was  the  vnovrti.     iim  yap  riiiipatt  ocrov  vcp 

recoUectioB  of  what  he  had  suffered  in  <vopei)^(ray  5ta  wy  KopSovxcav,  voo-oc 

Karduchia.  fiax^/Mvot  dicWAccray,  xai  ivaBov  icari 

Kat  04'EAXi)v«$  ivrwuBa  avtiraiJfrayTO    o<ra  mihirk  vvfLnavra  vvb  Btunkun  ic«l 

i/rfuvoi  i66vm  vttCov*    air«ixc  ii  r&v    Ti<rva^ij)vovs.      «(    oiv    ainiXXayiuv9^ 
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trialfly  the  passage  was  found  impracticable,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  resume  their  encampment  on  the  left  bank  To  their 
great  alarm,  they  saw  the  Earduchians  assembling  on  the  hills  in 
their  rear,  so  that  their  situation,  during  this  day  and  night, 
appeared  nearly  desperate.  In  the  night  Xenophdn  had  a  dream 
--^e  first  which  he  has  told  us  since  his  dream  on  the  terrific 
night  after  the  seizure  of  the  generals — but  on  this  occasion  of 
augury  more  unequivocally  good.  He  dreamt  that  he  was  bound 
in  chains,  but  that  his  chains  on  a  sudden  dropt  off  spontaneously ; 
on  the  £adth  of  which  he  told  Oheirisophus  at  daybreak  that  he 
had  good  hopes  of  preservation ;  and  when  the  generals  offered 
sacrifice,  the  victims  were  at  once  favourable.  As  the  army  were 
taking  Uieir  morning  meal,  two  young  Greeks  ran  to  Xenophdn 
with  the  auspicious  news  that  they  had  accidentally  found 
another  ford  near  half-a  mile  up  the  river,  where  the  water  was 
not  even  up  to  their  middle,  and  where  the  rocks  came  so  close 
on  the  right  bank  that  the  enemy's  horse  could  offer  no  opposi- 
tion. Xenophdn,  starting  from  his  meal  in  delight,  immediately 
offered  libations  to  those  gods  who  had  revealed  both  the  dream 
to  himself  in  the  night,  and  the  unexpected  ford  afterwards  to 
these  youths — two  revelations  which  he  ascribed  to  the  same 
gods.^ 
Presently  they  marched  in  their  usual  order,  COieirisophus 

commanding  the  van  and  Xenophdn  the  rear,  along 
1        .  t  11.  11.11  Theydis- 

the  nver  to  the  newly-discovered  ford,  the  enemy  cover  a  ford 

inarching  parallel  with  them  on  the  opposite  bank,  ^f^^ 
Having  reached  the  ford,  halted,  and  grounded  arms, 
Oheirisophus  placed  a  wreath  on  his  head,  took  off  his  clothes, 
and  then  resumed  his  arms,  ordering  all  the  rest  to  resume  their 
arms  also.'  Each  lochus  (company  of  100  men)  was  then  arranged 
in  column  or  single  file,  with  Gheirisophus  himself  in  the  centre. 
Meanwhile  the  prophets  were  offering  sacrifice  to  the  river.  So 
soon  as  the  signs  were  pronounced  to  be  favourable,  all  the 
soldiers  shouted  the  psean,  and  aU  the  women  joined  in  chorus 
with  their  feminine  yell.  Oheirisophus  then,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  entered  the  river  and  began  to  ford  it ;  while  Xenophdn, 
with  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  rear  division,  made  a  feint  of  hasten- 
ing back  to  the  original  ford,  as  if  he  were  about  to  attempt  the 
1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8, 6-~13.        a  Xen.  Anab.  !▼.  3, 17. 
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passage  there.  This  distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  who  hecame  a&aid  of  being  attacked  on  both  sides, 
galloped  ofif  to  guard  the  passage  at  the  other  point,  and  opposed 
no  serious  resistance  to  Cheirisophus.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had 
reached  the  other  side,  and  put  his  division  into  order,  he 
marched  up  to  attack  the  Armenian  infantry,  who  were  on  the 
high  banks  a  little  way  above  ;  but  this  infantry,  deserted  by  its 
•cavalry,  dispersed  without  awaiting  his  approach.  The  handful 
of  Grecian  cavalry,  attached  to  the  division  of  Cheirisophus, 
pursued  and  took  some  valuable  spoils.^ 

As  soon  as  Xenophdn  saw  his  colleague  successfully  established 
Xenophon  ^^  ^^^  opposite  bank,  he  brought  back  his  detachment 
inthtiie  to  the  ford  over  which  the  baggage  and  attendants 
rep^]?^  were  still  passing,  and  proceeded  to  take  precautions 
cWans'and  *?^"^  *^®  Karduchians  on  his  own  side  who  were 
effects  his  assembling  in  the  rear.  He  found  some  difficulty  in 
^*"®****  keeping  his  rear  division  together,  for  many  of  them, 
in  spite  of  orders,  quitted  their  ranks,  and  went  to  look  after 
their  mistresses  or  their  baggage  in  the  crossing  of  the  water.* 
The  peltasts  and  bowmen,  who  had  gone  over  witii  Cheirisophus, 
but  whom  that  general  now  no  longer  needed,  were  directed  to 
hold  themselves  prepared  on  both  tianks  of  the  army  crossing, 
and  to  advance  a  little  way  into  the  water,  in  the  attitude  of  men 
just  about  to  recross.  When  Xenophdn  was  left  with  only  the 
diminished  rear-guard,  the  rest  having  got  over,  the  Kardu- 
chians rushed  upon  him,  and  began  to  shoot  and  sling.  But  on 
•a  sudden  the  Grecian  hoplites  charged  with  their  accustomed 
peean,  upon  which  the  Karduchians  took  to  flight— having  no  arms 
for  close  combat  on  the  plain.  The  trumpet  now  being  heard  to 
sound,  they  ran  away  so  much  the  faster ;  while  this  was  the 
signal,  according  to  orders  before  given  by  Xenophdn,  for  the 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  charge,  to  turn  back,  and  to  cross  the 
river  as  speedily  as  possible.  By  favour  of  this  able  manoeuvre, 
the  passage  was  accomplished  by  the  whole  army  with  little  or  no 
loss,  about  midday.' 

They  now  found  themselves  in  Armenia,  a  country  of  even, 
midulatmg  surface,  but  very  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 

1  Xen  Anab.  It.  8  20—25.       3  Xen.  Anab.  It.  8, 80. 
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extremely  cold  at  the  season  when  they  entered  it — December. 
Though  the  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Karduchia 
famished  no  supplies,  one  long  march  brought  them  through 
to  a  village,  containmg  abundance  of  provisions,  Hea^ralow 
together  with  a  residence  of  the  satrap  Tiribazus ;  and  severe 
after  whicli,  in  two  feurther  marches,  they  reached  the 
river  Teleboas,  with  many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  Tiribazus- 
himself,  appearing  with  a  division  of  cavalry,  sent  forward  his 
interpreter  to  request  a  conference  with  the  leaders  ;  which  being 
held,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Greeks  should  proceed  unmolested 
through  his  territory,  taking  such  supplies  as  they  required,  but 
should  neither  bum  nor  damage  the  villages.  They  accordingly 
advanced  onward  for  three  days,  computed  at  fifteen  parasangs, 
or  three  pretty  full  days'  march ;  without  any  hostility  from  the 
natrap,  though  he  was  hovering  within  less  than  two  miles  of 
them.  They  then  found  themselves  amidst  several  villages^ 
wherein  were  regal  or  satrapical  residences,  with  a  plentiful  stock 
of  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  Here,  during: 
their  nightly  bivouac,  they  were  overtaken  by  so  heavy  a  fall 
of  snow,  that  the  generals  on  the  next  day  distributed  the  troops, 
into  separate  quarters  among  the  villages.  No  enemy  appeared 
near,  while  the  snow  seemed  to  forbid  any  rapid  surprise.  Tet 
at  night  the  scouts  reported  that  many  fires  were  discernible, 
together  with  traces  of  military  movements  around  ;  insomuch 
that  the  generals  thought  it  prudent  to  put  themselves  on  their 
guard,  and  again  collected  the  army  into  one  bivouac  Here  in 
the  night  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  second  &11  of  snow,  still 
heavier  than  the  preceding,  sufficient  to  cover  over  the  sleeping 
men  and  their  arms,  and  to  benumb  the  cattle.  The  men  how- 
ever lay  warm  under  the  snow  and  were  unwilling  to  rise,  until 
Xenophdn  himself  set  the  example  of  rising,  and  employing 
himself  without  lus  arms  in  cutting  wood  and  kindling  a  fire.* 
Others  followed  his  example,  and  great  comfort  was  found  in 
rubbing  themselves  with  pork-fat,  oil  of  almonds  or  of  sesame,  or 
turpentine.  Having  sent  out  a  clever  scout  named  Demokratis,. 
who  captured  a  native  prisoner,  they  learned  that  Tiribazus  was. 
laying  plans  to  intercept  them  in  a  lofty  mountain  pass  lying 
farther  on  in  their  route;  upon  which  they  immediately  set. 
1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  i,  U. 
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forth,  and  by  two  days  of  forced  march,  surprisiiig  in  their  way 
the  camp  of  Tiribazus,  got  over  the  difficult  pass  in  safety. 

Three  days  of  additional  march  broaght  them 
Se^tem  to'  iAie  Euphrat&i  river* — ^that  is,  to  its  eastern 
^^fiiSJi*     branch,  now   called  Mnrad.     They  found   a   ford 

and  crossed  it,  without  having  the  water  higher 
than  the  navel ;  and  they  were  informed  that  its  sources  were 
not  for  off. 

Their  four  days  of  march,  next  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphratds, 

were  toilsome  and  distressing  in  the  extreme ;  through 
^SbS^  A  pl&ii^  covered  with  deep  snow  (in  some  places  six 
*^8e*™£rom  ^^^  deep),  and  at  times  in  the  fe-ce  of  a  north  wind  so 
cold  and  intolerably  chilling  and  piercing,  that  at  length  one 
hunger.  ^£  ^^  prophets  urged  the  necessity  of  offering  sacrifices 
to  Boreas ;  upon  which  (says  Xenophon^  the  severity  of  the 
wmd  abated  conspicuously,  to  the  evident  consciousness  of  alL 
Many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts  of  burthen,  and  a  few  even  of  the 
soldiers,  perished  :  some  had  their  feet  frost-bitten,  others  became 
blinded  by  the  snow,  others  again  were  exhausted  by  hunger. 
Several  of  these  unhappy  men  were  unavoidably  left  behind ; 
others  lay  down  to  perish,  near  a  warm  spring  which  had  melted 
the  snow  around,  from  extremity  of  fatigue  and  sheer  wretched- 
ness, though  the  enemy  were  close  upon  the  rear.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Xenoph6n,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard,  employed  his 
earnest  exhortations,  prayers,  and  threats  to  induce  them  to  move 
forward.  The  sufferers,  miserable  and  motionless,  answered  only 
by  entreating  him  to  kill  them  at  once.  So  greatly  was  the  army 
disorganized  by  wretchedness,  that  we  hear  of  one  case  in  which 
a  soldier,  ordered  to  carry  a  disabled  comrade,  disobeyed  the 
order,  and  was  about  to  bury  him  alive.'  Xenoph6n  made  a 
sally,  with  loud  shouts  and  clatter  of  spear  with  shield,  in  which 
even  the  exhausted  men  joined,  against  the  pursuing  enemy. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  2.  Appendix  annexed  to  this  chi^ter. 

The  recent  editors,  Schneider  and  >  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  6, 4. 

Krilger,  on  the  authority  of  -various  'EmavBa  Sii  r&v  navrimv  nt  ctrc 

Itf SS.,  read  here  iirop^vOritrav — i  n  i  rbv  cr^ay(d^co-9ai  r^  *AviiUf  *   KOi  vaot  ^ 

Ev^parqv  irorajui^v.      The  old  reading  irepi^avwv  ito^t  X^^ai  th  xoXnr^v  tov 

was,  as  it  stands  in  Hutchinson's  edi-  wwuja.ro%, 

tion,  IT  a  p  dl  rhv  Bv^pdlnf f  'tnntuL6v.  The  suffering  of  the  army  from  the 

This  change  may  be  right,  but  the  terrible  snow  and  cold  of  Armenia  are 

Geographical  data  are  here  too  vague  set  forth  in  Diod6rus,  xiv.  28. 

to  admit  of  any  certainty.    See  my  >  Xen.  Anab.  t.  8, 8—11. 
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He  was  fortunate  enongh  to  frigliten  them  awaj,  and  drive  them 
to  take  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  He  then  left  the 
sufferers  lying  down,  with  assurance  that  relief  should  be  sent  to 
them  on  the  next  day,  and  went  forward,  seeing  all  along  the 
line  of  march  the  exhausted  soldiers  lying  on  the  snow,  without 
even  the  protection  of  a  watch.  He  and  his  rear-guard  as  well  as 
the  rest  were  obliged  thus  to  pass  the  night  without  either  food 
or  fire,  distributing  scouts  in  the  best  way  that  the  case  admitted. 
Meanwhile  Cheinsophus  with  the  van  division  had  got  into  a 
village,  which  they  reached  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  found  the 
women  fetching  water  from  a  fountain  outside  the  wall,  and  the 
head-man  of  the  vill^^e  in  his  house  within.  This  division  here 
obtained  rest  and  refreshment,  and  at  daybreak  some  of  their 
soldiers  were  sent  to  look  after  the  rear.  It  was  with  delight 
that  Xenophdn  saw  them  approach^  and  sent  them  back  to  bring 
up  in  their  arms,  into  the  neighbouring  village,  those  exhausted 
sddiers  who  had  been  left  behind.^ 

Bepose  was  now  indispensable  after  the  recent   sufferings. 
There  were  several  villages  near  at  hand,  and  the  sestin 
generals,  thinking  it  no  longer  dangerous  to  divide  good 
the  army,  quartered  the  different  divisions  among  gubterm^ 
them  according  to  lot.    Polykrat^  an  Athenian,  one  JSJJLg 
of  the  captains  in  the  division  of  Xenophdn,  requested  ^eU 
his  permission  to  go  at  once  and  take  possession  of  the  with  pro- 
village  assigned  to  him,  before  any  of  the  inhabitants  ^^<^°*- 
could  escape.    Accordingly,  running  at  speed  with  a  few  of  the 
swiftest  soldiers,  he  came  upon  the  village  so  suddenly  as  to  seize 
the  head-man  with  his  newly-married  daughter,  and  several  young 
liorses  intended  as  a  tribute  for  the  King.    This  village,  as  well  as 
the  rest,  was  found  to  consist  of  houses  excavated  in  the  ground 
(as  the  Armenian  villages  are  at  the  present  day),  spacious  within, 
but  with  a  narrow  mouth  like  a  well,  entered  by  a  descending 
ladder.    A  separate  entrance  was  dug  for  conveniently  admitting 
the  cattle.    All  of  them  were  found  amply  stocked  with  live 
cattle  of  every  kind,  wintered  upon  hay ;  as  well  as  with  wheat, 
barley,  vegetables,  and  a  sort  of  barley- wine  or  beer  in  tubs,  with 
the  grains  of  barley  on  the  surface.    Reeds  or  straws  without  any 
joint  in  them  were  lying  near,  through  which  they  sucked  the 

*■  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 8—22. 
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liquid :  ^  XenopMn  did  his  utmost  to  conciliate  the  head-man 
(who  spoke  Persian,  and  with  whom  he  communicated  through 
the  Perso-Grecian  interpreter  of  the  army),  promising  him  that 
not  one  of  his  relations  should  be  maltreated,  and  that  he  should 
be  fully  remunerated  if  he  would  conduct  the  army  safely  out  of 
the  country  into  that  of  the  Ohalybes,  which  he  described  as 
bemg  adjacent.  By  such  treatment  the  head-man  was  won  over, 
promised  his  aid,  and  even  revealed  to  the  Greeks  the  subter- 
ranean cellars  wherein  the  wine  was  deposited  ;  while  Xenophdn, 
though  he  kept  him  constantly  under  watch,  and  placed  his 
youl^ful  son  as  a  hostage  under  the  care  of  Episthen^  yet  con- 
tinued to  treat  liim  with  studied  attention  and  kindness.  For 
seven  days  did  the  fatigued  soldiers  remain  in  these  comfortable 
quarters,  refreshing  themselves  and  regaining  strengtii.  They 
were  waited  upon  by  the  native  youths,  with  whom  they  com- 
municated by  means  of  signs.  The  uncommon  happiness  which 
all  of  them  enjoyed  after  their  recent  sufferings  stands  depicted 
in  the  lively  details  given  by  Xenophdn,  who  left  here  his  own 
exhausted  horse,  and  took  young  horses  in  exchange,  for  himself 
and  the  other  officers.^ 

After  this  week  of  repose,  the  army  resumed  its  march  through 
After  a  ^®  snow.  The  head-man,  whose  house  they  &ad  re- 
week's  rest,  plenished  as  well  as  they  could,  accompanied  Cheiri- 
^d? guide  sophus  in  the  van  as  guide,  but  was  not  put  in  chains 
runs  away,  ^p  ^nder  guard :  his  son  remained  as  an  hostage  with 
Episthen&s,  but  his  other  relations  were  left  unmolested  at  home. 
As  they  marched  for  three  days^  without  reaching  a  village, 
Cheinsophus  began  to  suspect  his  fidelity,  and  even  became  so 
out  of  humour,  though  the  man  affirmed  that  there  were  no 
villages  in  the  track,  as  to  beat  him — ^yet  without  the  precaution 
of  putting  him  afterwards  in  fetters.  The  next  night,  accordingly, 
this  head-man  made  his  escape,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Xenophdn,  who  severely  reproached  Cheirisophus  first  for  his 

iXen.  Anab.   iv.   6,  27.     c^oftoi    Gnec.  Minor.) : 

^ThteAmSirn  practice  of  sucking  te^l^^f^ST" ^  ^^'^  ^^^^ 

the  beer  through  a  reed,  to  which  the         ^  *'**«  •«*">•»  **^ 

observation  oi  modem  travellers  sup-        The  similarity  of  Armenian  customs 

8 lies  analogies  (see  KrUger's  notM,  to  those  of  the  ThnOjians  and  Phry- 

lustrates  the   Fragment  of  Archi-  gians  is  not  surprising, 
lochus  (No.  28,  ed.  Schneidewin,  Poetn        »  Xml  Anab.  It.  6, 2&—36. 
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harshness,  and  next  for  his  neglect  This  was  the  only  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  (says  Xenophdn)  daring  the  whole 
march — a  fact  very  honourable  to  both,  considering  the  number- 
less difficulties  against  which  they  had  to  contend.  EpisthenSs 
retained  the  head-man's  youthful  son,  calried  him  home  in  safety, 
and  became  much  attached  to  him.^ 

Condemned  thus  to  march  without  a  guide,  they  could  do  no 
better  than  march  up  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  thus,  from  the 
villages  which  had  proved  so  cheering  and  restorative,  they  pro- 
ceeded seven  days'  march  all  through  snow,  up  the  river  Phasis — 
a  river  not  verifiable,  but  certainly  not  the  same  as  is  commonly 
known  under  that  name  by  Grecian  geographers :  it  was  100 
feet  in  breadth."  Two  more  days'  march  brought  them  from  this 
river  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  near  a  pass  occupied 
by  an  armed  body  of  Chalybes,  Taochi,  and  PhasianL 

Observing  the  enemy  in  possession  of  this  lofty  ground,  Cheiri- 
sophus  halted  until  all  the  army  came  up,  in  order  ^^  ^^^^ 
that  the  generals  might  take  counsel.    Here  Eleanor  a  difficult 
began  by  advising  that  they  should  storm  the  ;>a8s  ^!^  by  the 
with  no  greater  delay  than  was  necessary  to  refresh  c^ybea— 
the  soldiers.    But  Xenoph6n  suggested  that  it  was  exchanged 
far  better  to  avoid  the  loss  of  life  which  must  thus  be  xen^6ii 
incurred,  and  to  amuse  the  enemy  by  feigned  attack,  ^?^  ^«*- 
while  a  detachment  should  be  sent  by  stealth  at  night  about 
to  ascend  the  mountain  at  another  point  and  turn  "*®**"'*^- 
the  position.    "  However  (continued  he,  turning  to  Cheirisophus), 
stealing  a  march  upon  the  enemy  is  more  your  trade  than  mine. 
For  I  understand  that  you,  the  full  citizens  and  peers  at  Sparta, 
practise  stealing  from  your  boyhood  upward  ;•  and  that  it  is  held 
noway  base,  but  even  honourable,  to  steal  such  things  as  the  law 
does  not  distinctly  forbid.    And  to  the  end  that  you  may  steal 
with  the  greatest  effect,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  in  secret,  the 
custom  is  to  flog  you  if  you  are  found  out    Here,  then,  you  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  your  training.    Take  good 

^  Xen.  Anab.  Iv.  6, 1—3.  which  had  been  the  ruJgax  raadtair, 

2  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 4.  and  is  stiU  retained  by  Krtger.    Bo& 

s  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6. 10— 14.  are  sanctioned  by  authority  of  MSS., 

Kal  ovK  tutrv^v  cTvot.  oAXoi  ica\ov  and  either  would  be  admissible ;  on 

xXinrtiv,  Ac.   The  reading  Ka,\6v  ia  the  whole,  I  incline   to   side  with 

preferred  by  Schneider  toavayKalov,  Schneider. 
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care  that  we  be  not  found  out  in  stealing  an  occupation  of  tiie 
mountain  now  before  us ;  for  if  we  are  found  out,  we  shall  be 
well  beaten." 

''  Why,  as  for  that  (replied  Cheirisophus),  you  Athenians  also, 
as  I  learn,  are  capital  hands  at  stealing  the  public  money — and 
that  too  in  spite  of  prodigious  peril  to  the  thief ;  nay,  your  most 
powerful  men  steal  most  of  all — at  least  if  it  be  the  most 
powerful  men  among  you  who  are  raised  to  official  command. 
So  that  this  is  a  time  for  y(m  to  exhibit  yov/r  training,  as  well  as 
for  joae  to  exhibit  mine."  ^ 

We  have  here  an  interchange  of  raillery  between  the  two 
Grecian  officers,  which  is  not  an  uninteresting  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  expedition.  The  remark  of  Cheirisophus,  especially, 
illustrates  that  which  I  noted  in  a  former  chapter  as  true  both  of 
Sparta  and  Athens ' — ^the  readiness  to  take  bribes,  so  general  in 
individuals  clothed  with  official  power ;  and  the  readiness,  in 
official  Athenians,  to  commit  such  peculation,  in  spite  of  serious 
risk  of  punishment.  Now  this  chance  of  punishment  proceeded 
altogether  from  those  accusing  orators  commonly  called  dema- 
gogues, and  from  the  popular  judicature  whom  they  addressed. 
The  joint  working  of  both  greatly  abated  the  evil,  yet  was 
incompetent  to  suppress  it.  But  according  to  the  pictures 
commonly  drawn  of  Athens,  we  are  instructed  to  believe  that 
the  crying  public  evil  was — too  great  a  licence  of  accusation 
and  too  much  judicial  trial.  Assuredly  such  was  not  the 
conception  of  Cheirisophus ;  nor  shall  we  find  it  borne  out  by 
any  fair  appreciation  of  the  general  evidence.  When  the 
peculation  of  official  persons  was  thus  notorious  in  spite  of 
serious  risks,  what  would  it  have  become  if  the  door  had  been 
barred  to  accusing  demagogues,  and  if  the  numerous  popular 
Dikasts  had  been  exchanged  for  a  select  few  judges  of  the  same 
stamp  and  class  as  the  official  men  themselves  ? 

Enforcing  his  proposition,  Xenophdn  now  informed  his 
colleagues  that  he  had  just  captured  a  few  guides,  by  laying  an 
ambu^  for  certain  native  plunderers  who  beset  the  rear,  and 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 19.    oAAa  ^vroi,  lUrrw,  fioAiora,  clir«p  iiiuv  ot  ffparitrtoc 

«^ii  6  X«tpi<n)^o«,  tcayw  vyJan  tow?  'A^-  apx«i»'  i^iovvrax  •  wore  wpa  jco  t  <rol  eVi- 

vaiovf  oicovw  ficii/ovf  •Xviu  Kkimttv  rd  8tlKWir€at  riiv  waiMay. 

«^;*6cria,  icai  fioAtt  okto?  «enw)  tow  kiv-  3  g^  y^y  ^j  ^j^  ^^ 
ovi'ov  Tif  kXcittovti,  icai  tov(  cpario-TOVc 
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that  these  guides  acquainted  him  that  the  mountain  was  not  inac- 
cessible, but  pastured  by  goats  and  oxen.  He  further  ^  ^^^^ 
offered  himsdf  to  take  command  of  the  marching  de-  the  pass  by 
tachment.  But  this  being  overruled  by  Cheirisophus,  mar^  and 
some  of  the  best  among  the  captains,  Aristonymus,  force  their 
Arist^&s,  and  Nikomachus,  volunteered  their  services  the  moun- 
and  were  accepted.  After  refreshing  the  soldiers,  ^^"' 
the  generals  marched  with  the  main  army  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  and  there  took  up  their  night-station,  making  demonstrations 
of  a  purpose  to  storm  it  the  next  morning.  But  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  Aristonymus  and  his  detachment  started,  and,  ascending 
the  mountain  at  another  point,  obtained  without  resistance  a 
high  position  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  soon  however  saw 
them  and  despatched  a  force  to  keep  guard  on  that  side.  At 
daybreak  those  two  detachments  came  to  a  conflict  on  the 
heights,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  completely  victorious  ;  while 
Cheirisophus  was  marching  up  the  pass  to  attack  the  main  body. 
His  light  troops,  encouraged  by  seeing  this  victory  of  their 
comrades,  hastened  on  to  the  charge  faster  than  their  hoplites 
could  follow.  But  the  enemy  were  so  dispirited  by  seeing  them- 
selves turned,  that  they  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Though 
only  a  few  weie  slain,  many  threw  away  their  light  shields  of 
wicker  or  wood- work,  which  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.^ 
Thus  masters  of  the  pass,  the  Greeks  descended  to  the  level 
ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  foimd  themselves  njj^j^ 
in  some  villages  well-stocked  with  provisions  and  through  the 
comforts — the  first  in  the  country  of  the  Taochi.  theT^hi— 
Probably  they  halted  here  some  days ;  for  they  had  of^r^^'/iSoSs 
seen  no  villages,  either  for  rest  or  for  refreshment,  —capture  of 
during  the  last  nine  days*  march,  since  leaving  those  *  '^*^*^'* 
Armenian  villages  in  which  they  had  passed  a  week  so  eminently 
restorative,  and  which  apparently  had  furnished  them  with  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  onward  journey.  Such  halt  gave 
time  to  the  Taochi  to  carry  up  their  families  and  provisions  into 
inaccessible  strongholds,  so  that  the  Greeks  found  no  supplies, 
during  five  days'  march  through  the  territory.  Their  provisions 
were  completely  exhausted,  when  they  arrived  before  one  of  these 
strongholds,  a  rock  on  which  were  seen  the  families  and  the 
1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  20—27. 
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cattle  of  the  Taochi ;  without  houses  or  fortificatiozL,  but  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  river,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  narrow  ascent, 
rendered  unapproachable  by  vast  rocks  which  the  defenders 
hurled  or  rolled  from  the  summit  By  an  ingenious  combination 
of  bravery  and  stratagem,  in  which  some  of  the  captains  much 
distinguished  themselves,  the  Qreeks  overcame  this  difficulty^ 
and  took  the  heights.  The  scene  which  then  ensued  was  awfuL 
The  Taochian  women  seized  their  children,  flung  them  over  the 
precipice,  and  then  cast  themselves  headlong  also,  followed  by 
the  men.  Almost  every  soul  thus  perished,  very  few  surviving 
to  become  prisoners.  An  Arcadian  captain  named  ^neas,  seeing 
one  of  them  in  a  fine  dress  about  to  precipitate  himself  with  the 
rest,  seized  him  with  a  view  to  prevent  it  But  the  man  in 
return  grasped  him  firmly,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  rock» 
and  leaped  down  to  the  destruction  of  both.  Though  scarcely  any 
prisoners  were  taken,  however,  the  Qreeks  obtained  abundance  of 
oxen,  asses,  and  sheep,  which  fully  supplied  their  wants.^ 

They  now  entered  into  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  which 
Through  they  were  seven  days  in  passing  through.  These  were 
b^,  the^^"  *^®  bravest  warriors'  whom  they  had  seen  in  Asia, 
fi'ht?*  Their  equipment  was  a  spear  of  fifteen  cubits  long, 
whom  they  with  only  one  end  pointed — a  helmet,  greaves,  stuffed 
seen-the  corslet,  with  a  kilt  or  dependent  flaps— a  short  sword 
Skythini  which  they  employed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  slain 
enemy,  displaying  the  head  in  sight  of  their  surviving  enemies 
with  triumphant  dance  and  song.  They  carried  no  shield — ^per- 
.  haps  because  the  excessive  length  of  the  spear  required  the  constant 
employment  of  both  hands — ^yet  they  did  not  shrink  from  meeting 
the  Qreeks  occasionally  in  regular,  stand-up  fight  As  they  had 
carried  off  all  their  provisions  into  hill-forts,  the  Qreeks  could 
obtain  no  supplies,  but  lived  all  the  time  upon  the  cattle  which 
they  had  acquired  from  the  Taochi,  After  seven  days  of  march 
and  combat — the  Chalybes  perpetually  attacking  their  rear — they 
reached  the  river  Harpasus  (400  feet  broad),  where  they  passed  into 
the  territory  of  the  Skythini.  It  rather  seems  that  the  territory 
of  the  Chalybes  was  mountainous ;  that  of  the  Skythini  was  level, 
and  contained  villages,  wherein  they  remained  three  days,  refresh- 
ing themselves,  and  stocking  themselves  with  provisions.* 
1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  2—16.         «  Xen.  Anab.  W.  7, 18. 
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Four  days  of  additional  marcli  bronglit  them  to  a  sights  the 

They  reach 
the  noariflh- 


like  of  which  they  had  not  s^n  since  Opis  and  SittakS  They  nach 


on  the  Tigris  in  Babylonia— a  large  and  flourishing  Sgdty^ 
city  called  Qymnias,  an  earnest  of  the  neifjhbourhood  Oymi&s. 
of  the  sea,  of  commerce,  and  of  civilization.  The  chief  of  this 
city  received  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  furnished  them  with 
a  guide,  who  engaged  to  conduct  them,  after  five  days'  march,  to 
a  hill  from  whence  they  would  have  a  view  of  the  sea.  This  was 
by  no  means  their  nearest  way  to  the  sea,  for  the  chief  of  Qynmias 
wished  to  send  them  through  the  territory  of  some  neighbours  to 
whom  he  was  hostile ;  which  territory,  as  soon  as  they  reached  it, 
the  guide  desired  them  to  bum  and  destroy.  However,  the  promise 
was  kept,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  marching  still  apparently  through 
the  territory  of  the  Skythini,  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain called  ThSch^  from  whence  the  Euxine  Sea  was  visible.^ 

An  animated  shout  from  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  van-guard 
testified  the  impressive  effect  of  this  long-deferred  piro^gj^jj^ 
spectacle,  assuring,  as  it  seemed  to  do,  their  safety  and  of  the  sea 
their  return  home.  To  Xenoph6n  and  to  the  rear-  i^^ntafn- 
guard— engaged  in  repelling  the  attack  of  natives  who  ^^J^^^^ 
had  come  forward  to  revenge  the  plunder  of  their  delight  of 
territory— the  shout  was  unintelligible.  They  at  first  *^®  ^^^^^ 
imagined  that  the  natives  had  commenced  attack  in  front  as  well 
as  in  the  rear,  and  that  the  van-guard  was  engaged  in  battle.  But 
every  moment  the  shout  became  louder,  as  fresh  men  came  to  the 
summit  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings ;  so  that  Xenophdn  grew 
anxious,  and  galloped  up  to  the  van  with  his  handful  of  cavalry 
to  see  what  had  happened.  As  he  approached,  the  voice  of  the 
overjoyed  crowd  was  heard  distinctly  crying  out  Thalatta,  Thalatta 
(The  sea,  the  sea),  and  congratulating  each  other  in  ecstasy.  The 
main  body,  the  rear-guard,  the  baggage-soldiers  driving  up  their 
horses  and  cattle  before  them,  became  all  excited  by  the  sound, 
and  hurried  up  breathless  to  the  summit  The  whole  army, 
officers  and  soldiers,  were  thus  assembled,  manifesting  their  joyous 
emotions  by  tears,  embraces,  and  outpourings  of  enthusiastic 
sympathy.  With  spontaneous  impulse  they  heaped  up  stones  to 
decorate  the  spot  by  a  monument  and  commemorative  trophy ; 

1  Dioddms  (xiv.  29)  calls  the  moun-    had  Xenophdn  before  him  in  his  brief 
tain  Xriviov,  Chenium.  He  seems  to  have    description  of  this  interesting  scene. 
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putting  on  the  stones  such  homely  offerings  as  their  means  afforded 
— sticks,  hides,  and  a  few  of  the  wicker  shields  just  taken  from 
the  natives.  To  the  guide,  who  had  performed  his  engagement 
of  bringing  them  in  five  days  within  sight  of  the  sea,  their  grati- 
tude was  unbounded.  They  presented  him  with  a  horse,  a  silver 
bowl,  a  Persian  costume,  and  ten  darics  in  money,  besides  several 
of  the  soldiers*  rings,  which  he  especially  asked  for.  Thus  loaded 
with  presents,  he  left  them,  having  first  shown  them  a  village 
wherein  they  could  find  quarters,  as  well  as  the  road  which  they 
were  to  take  through  the  territory  of  the  MakrOnes.^ 

When  they  reached  the  river  which  divided  the  land  of  the 
.p^^  Makr6nes  from  that  of  the  Skythini,  they  perceived 

through  the  the  former  assembled  in  arms  on  the  opposite  side  to 
^^**^^^^'*®**  resist  their  passage.  The  river  not  being  fordable, 
they  cut  down  some  neighbouring  trees  to  provide  the  means  of 
crossing.  While  these  Makrdnes  were  shouting  and  encouraging 
each  other  aloud,  a  peltast  in  the  Grecian  army  came  to  Xenophon, 
saying  that  he  knew  their  language,  and  that  he  believed  this  to 
be  his  country.  He  had  been  a  slave  at  Athens,  exported  from 
home  during  his  boyhood ;  he  had  then  made  his  escape  (probably 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  to  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia),  and 
afterwards  taken  military  service.  By  this  fortunate  accident  the 
generals  were  enabled  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Makr6nes,  and 
to  assure  them  that  the  army  would  do  them  no  harm,  desiring  noth- 
ing more  than  a  free  passage  and  a  market  to  buy  provisions.  The 
Makrdnes,  on  receiving  such  assurances  in  their  own  language  from 
a  countryman,  exchanged  pledges  of  friendship  with  the  Greeks, 
assisted  them  to  pass  the  river,  and  furnished  the  best  market  in 
their  power  during  the  three  days'  march  across  their  territory.* 

The  army  now  reached  the  borders  of  the  Eolchians,  who  were 
Through  found  in  hostile  array,  occupying  the  summit  of  a 
Koichians—  considerable  mountain  which  formed  their  frontier, 
who  oppose  Here  Xenoph6n,  having  marshalled  the  soldiers  for 
are"**"  attack,  with  each  lochus  (company  of  100  men)  in 
defeated.  single  file,  instead  of  marching  up  the  hiU  in  phalanx 
or  continuous  front  with  only  a  scanty  depth,  addressed  to  them 
the  following  pithy  encouragement:  "Now,  gentlemen,  these 
enemies  before  us  are  the  only  impediment  that  keeps  us  away 
1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7, 23—27.        »  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  4—7. 
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from  reaching  tibe  point  at  wliich  we  have  been  so  long  aiming. 
We  must  even  eat  them  raw,  if  in  any  way  we  can  do  so." 

Eighty  of  these  fonnidable  companies  of  hoplites,  each  in  single 
file,  now  began  to  ascend  the  hill ;  the  peltasts  and 
bowmen  being  partly  distributed  among  them,  partly  ^^^^ 
placed  on  the  flanks.  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophdn,  un^^oie- 
each  commanding  on  one  wing,  spread  their  peltasts  "°™*  *"'®^* 
in  such  a  way  as  to  outflank  the  Kolchians,  who  accordingly 
weakened  their  centre  m  order  to  strengthen  their  wings.  Hence 
the  Arcadian  peltasts  and  hoplites  in  the  Greek  centre  were 
enabled  to  attack  and  disperse  the  centre  with  little  resistance ; 
and  all  the  Kolchians  presently  fled,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  posses- 
sion of  their  camp,  as  well  as  of  several  well-stocked  villages  in 
their  rear.  Amidst  these  villages  the  army  remained  to  refresh 
themselves  for  several  days.  It  was  here  that  they  tasted  the  grateful 
but  unwholesome  honey,  which  this  region  still  continues  to  pro- 
duce, unaware  of  its  peculiar  properties.  Those  soldiers  who  ate 
little  of  it  were  like  men  greatly  intoxicated  with  wine ;  those  who 
ate  much  were  seized  with  the  most  violent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
lying  down  like  madmen  in  a  state  of  delirium.  From  this  terrible 
distemper  some  recovered  on  the  ensuing  day,  others  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  actually  died.^ 

Two  more  days'  march  brought  them  to  the  sea,  at  the  Greek 
maritime  city  of  Trapezus  or  Trebizond,  founded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  SindpS  on  the  coast  of  the  Kolchian  iS?^us*on 
territory.  Here  the  Trapezuntines  received  them  ^e^uxine 
with  kindness  and  hospitality,  sending  them  presents 
of  bullocks,  barley-meal,  and  wine.  Taking  up  their  quarters  in 
some  Kolchian  villages  near  the  town,  they  now  enjoyed,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Tarsus,  a  safe  and  undisturbed  repose 
during  thirty  days,  and  were  enabled  to  recover  in  some  degree 
from  the  severe  hardships  which  they  had  undergone.  While 
the  Trapezuntines  brought  produce  for  sale  into  the  camp,  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  16—22.     Most  the  existence  of  any  honey  thus  natu- 

modem  travellers  attest  the  existence,  rally  unwholesome  near  the  Black  Sea. 

in  these  regions,  of  honey  intoxicating  He  states  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p. 

and  poisonous,  snch  as  Xenophdn  de-  111)  that  after  careful  inquiries  he  comd 

sciibes.     They  -point  out  the  AzaUa  find  no  trace  of  any  such.    Not  contra- 

Panttca  as  the  newer  from  which  the  dieting  Xenophdn,  he  thinks  that  the 

bees  imbibe  this  peculiar  quality.  Pro-  honey  which  the  Greeks  ate  must  have 

f  essor  Koch,  however,  calls  in  question  becm  stale  or  tainted. 
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Qreeks  provided  the  means  of  purchasing  it  by  predatory  incur- 
sions against  the  Eolchians  on  the  hills.  Those  Kolchians  who 
dwelt  under  the  hills  and  on  the  plain  were  in  a  state  of  semi- 
dependence  upon  Trapezus ;  so  that  the  Trapezuntines  mediated 
on  their  behalf,  and  prevailed  on  the  Greeks  to  leave  them 
unmolested,  on  condition  of  a  contribution  of  bullocks. 

These  bullocks  enabled  the  Qreeks  to  discharge  the  vow  which 
Jo  of  the  ^^®y  ^^  made,  on  the  proposition  of  Xenophdn,  to 
Greeks—  Zeus  tlie  Preserver,  during  that  moment  of  dismay 
diwhargeof  ^^^  despair  which  succeeded  inmiediately  on  the 
▼0W8  to  the  massacre  of  their  generals  by  Tissaphernls.  To  Zeus 
festivaiB  the  Preserver,  to  HSrakl§8  the  Conductor,  and  to 
and  games.  ya^Qug  other  gods,  they  offered  an  abundant  sacrifice 
on  their  mountain  camp  overhanging  the  sea;  and  after  the 
festival  ensuii^  the  skins  of  the  victims  were  given  as  prizes  to 
competitors  in  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  pankration. 
The  superintendence  of  such  festival  games,  so  fully  accordant 
with  Grecian  usage  and  highly  interesting  to  the  army,  was 
committed  to  a  Spartan  named  Drakontius — a  man  whose  destiny 
recalls  that  of  Patroklus  and  other  Homeric  heroes,  for  he  had 
been  exiled  as  a  boy,  having  unintentionally  killed  another  boy 
with  a  short  sword.  Various  departures  from  Grecian  custom 
however  were  admitted.  The  matches  took  place  on  the  steep  and 
stony  hill-side  overhanging  the  sea,  instead  of  on  a  smooth  plain ; 
and  the  numerous  hard  falls  of  the  competitors  afforded  increased 
interest  to  the  by-standers.  The  captive  non-Hellenic  boys  were 
admitted  to  run  for  the  prize,  since  otherwise  a  boy-race  could  not 
have  been  obtained.  Lastly,  the  animation  of  the  scene,  as  well 
as  the  ardour  of  the  competitors,  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
number  of  their  mistresses  present.^ 

1  Xehi.  Anab.  iv.  8,  28—27.  qaestioned  he  informed  Alexander  that 

A  curious  and  interesting  anecdote,  ne  had  practised  it  in  order  to  be  able  to 

in  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander  (c.  41),  follow  a  free  HetsBra  named  Telesippa, 

attests  how  much  these  Heteene  accom-  who  was  about  to  accompany  the  de- 

panyingthesoldiers(womenforthemo8t  parting  division.    "  I  symnathize  with 

part  free)  were  esteemed  in  the  Mace-  your  attachment,  Eurylochus  (replied 

donian  army,  and  by  Alexander  himself  Alexander) ;  let  us  see  whether  we  can- 

among  the  rest    A  Macedonian  of  .Slgas  not  prevail  upon  Telesippa,  either  by 

named  Eurylochus  had  got  himself  persuasion  or  by  presents,  since  she  is  of 

improperly  put  on  a  list  ot  veterans  and  nree  condition,  to  stay  behind  "  (^/umLv 

invaJios  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  iiiv,  Evpi^Xoxct  <rvvtpS>vTas  ex«tf  •  opa  6i 

sent  back  from  Asia  to  Europe.    The  omn  irtiBmyxv  ^  \6yoi.i  fj  SopoitT^v  TeAct 

imposition  was  detected,  and  on  being  vLmrav,  cireifi^irep  e{  iKxv&^pat  corO. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  LXX. 

ON  THE  QBOGBAPHT  OF  THE  BBTBEAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND, 
AFTEB  THET  QUITTED  THE  TIOBIS,  AND  ENTBSBD  THE 
KABDUOHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

It  would  be  i^jnstice  to  this  gallant  and  long-suffering  body  of  men 
not  to  present  the  reader  with  a  map  exhibiting  the  full  length  of 
their  stupendous  marclu  Up  to  the  moment  when  the  Greeks  enter 
Earduchia,  the  line  of  march  may  be  indicated  upon  evidence  whichi 
though  not  identifying  special  halting-places  or  localities,  makes  us 
<$ertain  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  on  the  whole.  But  after  that 
moment  the  evidence  gradually  disappears,  and  we  are  left  with 
nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  terminus,  the  general  course, 
■and  a  few  negative  conditions. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  given  in  his  Book  IV.  (Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  166  8eq,)  an  interesting  topographical  comment 
•on  the  march  through  Earduchia,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  the 
-Greeks  would  have  to  surmount  He  has  further  shown  what  may 
have  been  their  probable  line  of  march  through  Karduchia ;  but  the 
most  important  point  which  he  has  established  here  seems  to  be  the 
identity  of  the  river  Kentritds  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  an  eastern 
Affluent  of  the  Tigris— distinguishing  it  from  the  river  of  Bitlis  on  the 
west  and  the  river  Ehabur.on  the  south-east,  with  both  of  which  it 
liad  been  previously  confounded  (p.  167).  The  Buhtan-Chai  falls  into 
the  Tigris  at  a  village  called  Til,  and  ''constitutes  at  the  present  day 
a  natural  banier  between  Kurdistan  and  Armenia  "  (p.  166).  In  this 
identification  of  the  KentritSb  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  Professor  Eoch 
•agrees  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  78). 

If  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Eentrit^s  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Tigris,  they  would  march  up  its  right  bank  in  one  day  to  a  situation 
near  the  modem  town  of  Sert  (Mr.  Ainsworth  thinks),  though  Xenophdn 
takes  no  notice  of  the  river  of  Bitlis,  which  nevertheless  they  must 
liave  passed.  Their  two  next  days  of  march,  assuming  a  direction 
nearly  north,  would  carry  them  (as  Xenophdn  states,  iv.  4,  2)  beyond 
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the  sources  of  the  Tigris ;  that  is,  **  beyond  the  headwaters  of  the 
easfcern  tributaries  to  the  Tigris  ". 

Three  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  the  river  Teleboas 
— "  of  no  great  size,  but  beautiful "  (iv.  4,  4).  There  appear  sufficient 
reasons  to  identify  this  river  with  the  Eara-Su  or  Black  Biver,  which 
flows  through  the  valley  or  plain  of  Mush  into  the  Murad  or  Eastern 
Euphrates  (Ainsworth,  p.  172  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  part  x.  s.  37,  p.  682). 
Though  Kinneir  (Journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan,  1818, 
p.  484),  Bennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  207),  and 
Bell  (System  of  Geography,  iv.  p.  140)  identify  it  with  the  Ak-Su  or 
river  of  Mush,  this,  according  to  Ainsworth,  "is  only  a  small  tributary 
to  the  Kara-Su,  which  is  the  great  river  of  the  plain  and  district ". 

Professor  Eoch,  whose  personal  researches  in  and  round  Armenia 
give  to  his  opinion  the  highest  authority,  follows  Mr.  Ainsworth  in 
identifying  the  Teleboas  with  the  Kara-Su.  He  supposes,  however, 
that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  KentritSs,  not  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Tigris,  but  considerably  higher  up,  near  the  town  of  Sert  or  Sort 
From  hence  he  supposes  that  they  marched  nearly  north-east  in  the 
modem  road  from  Sert  to  Bitlis,  thus  getting  round  the  head  or  near 
the  head  of  the  river  called  Bitlis-Su,  which  is  one  of  the  eastern 
affluents  to  the  Tigris  (falling  flrst  into  the  Bnhtan-Chai),  and  which 
Xenophdn  took  for  the  Tigris  itself.  They  then  marched  farther,  in 
a  line  not  far  distant  from  the  Lake  of  Van,  over  the  saddle  which 
separates  that  lake  from  the  lofty  mountain  Ali-Dagh.  This  saddle  is 
the  watershed  which  separates  the  affluents  to  the  Tigris  from  those  to 
the  Eastern  Euphrates,  of  which  latter  the  Teleboas  or  Kara-Su  is  one 
(Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tauseud,  pp.  82—84). 

After  the  river  Teleboas,  there  seems  no  one  point  in  the  march 
which  can  be  identified  with  anything  approaching  to  certainty.  Nor 
have  we  any  means  even  of  determining  the  general  line  of  route, 
apart  from  specific  places,  which  they  followed  from  the  river  Teleboas 
to  Trebizond. 

Their  first  object  was  to  reach  and  cross  the  Eastern  Euphrates. 
They  would  of  course  cross  at  the  nearest  point  where  they  could  find 
a  ford.  But  how  low  down  its  course  does  the  river  continue  to  be 
fordable,  in  midwinter,  with  snow  on  the  ground?  Here  Pt'ofessor 
Koch  differs  from  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Colonel  Chesney.  He  affirms 
that  the  river  would  be  fordable  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Tscharbahur,  about  latitude  89°  3'.  According  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  it 
would  not  be  fordable  below  the  confluence  with  the  river  of  Khanus 
(Khinnis).  Koch's  authority,  as  the  most  recent  and  systematic  in- 
vestigator of  these  regions,  seems  preferable,  especially  as  it  puts  the 
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Greeks  nearly  in  the  road  now  travelled  over  from  Mush  to  Erzeram, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  pass  over  the  mountains  open  throughout 
all  the  winter,  passing  by  Ehinnis  and  Koili :  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
X.  p.  387.  Xenophdn  mentions  a  wann  spring  which  the  army  passed 
by  during  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  Euphrates  (Anab. 
iv.  5,  15).  Professor  Eoch  believes  himself  to  have  identified  this 
wann  spring— the  only  one,  as  he  states  (pp.  90 — 93),  south  of  the  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Bingol-dagh — ^in  the  district  called  Wardo, 
near  the  village  of  Bashkan. 

To  lay  down  with  any  certainty  the  line  which  the  Greeks  followed 
from  the  Euphrat^  to  Trebizond  appears  altogether  impossible.  I 
cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  conducts  the  army 
across  the  AraxSs  to  its  northern  bank,  carries  them  up  northward  to 
the  latitude  of  Tiflis  in  Georgia,  then  brings  them  back  again  across 
the  Harpa-Chai  (a  northern  affluent  of  the  Arax^s,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  Harpasus  mentioned  by  XenophSn)  and  the  AraxSs  itself,  to 
Gymnias,  which  he  places  near  the  site  of  Erzerum.  Professor  Koch 
(pp.  104 — 108),  who  dissents  with  good  reason  from  Mr.  Ainsworth,  pro- 
poses (though  with  hesitation  and  uncertainty)  a  line  of  his  own,  which 
appears  to  me  open  greatly  to  the  same  objection  as  that  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth. It  carries  the  Greeks  too  much  to  the  northward  of  Erzerum, 
more  out  of  their  line  of  march  from  the  place  where  they  crossed  the 
Eastern  Euphrates,  than  can  be  justified  by  any  probability.  The 
Greeks  knew  well  that  in  order  to  get  home  they  must  take  a  westerly 
direction  (see  Anab.  iii.  5, 15). 

Their  great  and  constant  purpose  would  be  to  make  way  to  the 
westward,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  road 
from  that  river,  passing  near  the  site  of  Erzerum,  to  Trebizond  would 
thus  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  their  spontaneous  tendency.  They 
had  no  motive  to  go  northward  of  Erzerum,  nor  ought  we  to  suppose 
it  without  some  proof.  I  trace  upon  my  map  a  Une  of  march  much 
less  circuitous  ;  not  meaning  it  to  be  understood  as  the  real  road  which 
the  army  can  be  proved  to  have  taken,  but  simply  because  it  seems  a 
possible  line,  and  because  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to 
complete  the  reader^s  idea  of  the  entire  ground  travelled  over  by  the 
Ten  Thousand. 

Eoch  hardly  makes  sufficient  account  of  the  overwhelming  hard- 
ships with  which  the  Greeks  had  to  contend,  when  he  states  (p.  96) 
that  if  they  had  taken  a  line  as  straight  or  nearly  as  straight  as  was 
practicable,  they  might  have  marched  from  the  Euphrat^  to  Trebizond 
in  sixteen  or  twenty  days,  even  allowing  for  the  bad  time  of  the  year. 
Considering  that  it  was  midwinter,  in  that  very  high  and  cold  country^ 
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^th  deep  snow  throughout ;  that  they  had  ahaolutely  no  advantages 
or  assistance  of  any  kind ;  that  their  sick  and  disabled  men,  together 
with  their  arms,  were  to  be  carried  by  the  stronger ;  that  there  were  a 
great  many  women  accompanying  them ;  that  they  had  beasts  to  driye 
along,  carrying  baggage  and  plunder,  — the  prophet  Silanus,  for 
example,  having  preserved  his  8000  darics  in  coin  from  the  fidd  of 
Kunaxa  until  his  return ;  that  there  was  much  resistance  from  the 
Chalybes  and  Taochi ;  that  they  had  to  take  provisions  where  pro- 
visions were  discoverable ;  that  even  a  small  stream  must  have  impeded 
them,  and  probably  driven  them  out  of  their  course  to  find  a  ford — 
considering  the  intolerable  accumulation  of  these  and  other  hardships, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  any  degree  of  slowness  in  their  progress.  It 
rarely  happens  that  modem  travellers  go  over  these  regions  in  mid- 
winter :  but  we  may  see  what  travelling  is  at  that  season  by  the 
dreadftil  description  which  Mr.  Baillie  Fraser  gives  of  his  journey  from 
Tauris  to  Erzerum  in  the  month  of  March  (Travels  in  Eoordhistan, 
Letter  XV.).  Mr.  Kinneir  says  fTravels,  p.  858)— "The  winters  are 
so  severe  that  all  communication  between  Baiburt  and  the  circum- 
jacent villages  is  cut  off  for  four  months  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  depth  of  the  snow  ". 

Now  if  we  measure  on  Kiepert's  map  the  rectilinear  distance — ^the 
«ir-line— from  Trebizond  to  the  place  where  Eoch  represents  the  Greeks 
to  have  crossed  the  Eastern  Euphrates,  we  shall  find  it  170  English 
miles.  The  number  of  days'  journey-marches  which  Xenophon  men- 
tions are  64,  even  if  we  include  the  five  days  of  march  undertaken 
from  Gymnias  (Anab.  iv.  7,  20),  which,  properly  speaking,  were 
directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  governor  of  Gymnias,  more  than 
for  the  promotion  of  their  retreat.  In  each  of  those  64  days,  therefore, 
they  must  have  made  8*14  miles  of  rectilinear  progress.  This  surely 
Is  not  an  unreasonably  slow  progress  to  suppose,  under  all  the  dis- 
4Mivantages  of  their  situation  ;  nor  does  it  imply  any  very  great  actual 
departure  from  the  straightest  line  practicable.  Indeed,  Koch  himself 
<in  his  Introduction,  p.  4)  suggests  various  embarrassments  which 
must  have  occurred  on  the  march,  but  which  XenophOn  has  not  dis- 
tinctly stated. 

The  river  which  Xenophdn  calls  the  Harpasns  seems  to  be  probably 
the  Tchoruk-Su,  as  Colonel  Chesney  and  Professor  Eoch  suppose.  At 
least  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  river  with  which  the  Harpasus 
can  be  identified. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  the  city  which  Xenophdn  calls 
Oymniaa  (Dioddrus,  xiv.  29,  calls  it  Gymnasia)  was  the  same  as  that 
which   is  now  called  Gumisch-Khana   (Hamilton),   Gumush-Kaneh 
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(Ainsworth),  Gemisch-Ehaneh  (Einneir).  ''Gumisch-Khana  (says 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I  ch.  xi  p.  168 ;  ch.  xiv. 
p.  234)  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  and  considerable- 
silver  mines  in  the  Ottoman  dominions."  Both  Mr.  Einneir  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  passed  through  Gumisch-Ehana  on  the  road  from  Trebizond 
to  Erzemm. 

Now  here  is  not  only  great  similarity  of  name  and  likelihood  of 
situation,  bnt  the  existence  of  the  silver  mines  furnishes  a  plausible 
explanation  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  very  strange:  the 
existence  of  this  "great,  flourishing,  inhabited  city,"  inland,  in  the 
midst  of  such  barbeuians — ^the  Chalybes,  the  Skythini,  the  Makrdnes, 
&c. 

Mr.  Einneir  reached  Gumisch-Ehana  at  the  end  of  the  third  day- 
after  quitting  Trebizond  ;  the  last  two  days  having  been  very  long  and 
fatiguing.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  passed  through  Gumisch-Ehana, 
reached  it  at  the  end  of  two  long  days.  Both  these  travellers  represent 
the  road  near  Gumisch-Ehana  as  extremely  difficult.  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
who  did  not  himself  pass  through  Gumisch-Ehana,  tells  us  (what  is  of 
some  importance  in  this  discussion)  that  it  lies  in  the  tointer-road  from 
Erzemm  to  Trebizond  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p.  894).  "The 
winter-road,  which  is  the  longest,  passes  by  Gumisch-Ehana,  and  takea 
the  longer  portion  of  valley :  all  the  others  cross  over  the  mountain, 
at  various  points,  to  the  east  of  the  road  by  the  mines.  But  whether 
going  by  the  mountains  or  the  valley,  the  muleteers  often  go  in- 
differently to  the  west  as  far  as  Ash  Ealeh,  and  at  other  times  turn  off 
by  the  villages  of  Bey  Mansour  and  Eodjah  Bunar,  where  they  take  to> 
the  mountains." 

Mr.  Hamilton  makes  the  distance  from  Trebizond  to  Gumisch-Ehana. 
18  hours,  or  54  calculated  post  miles ;  that  is,  about  40  Euglish  milea 
(Appendix  to  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  389). 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  marched  in  any  direct 
road  from  Gymnias  to  Trebizond.  On  the  contrary,  the  five  days" 
march  which  they  undertook  immediately  from  Gymnias  were  con> 
ducted  by  a  guide  sent  from  that  town,  who  led  them  over  the 
territories  of  people  hostile  to  Gymnias,  in  order  that  they  might  lay- 
waste  the  lands  (iv.  7,  20).  What  progress  they  made  during  theso 
marches  towards  Trebizond  is  altogether  doubtfuL  The  guide  promised 
that  on  the  fifth  day  he  would  bring  them  to  a  spot  from  whence  they- 
could  view  the  sea,  and  he  performed  his  promise  by  leading  them  tO' 
the  top  of  the  sacred  mountain  Thfoh6. 

ThSchd  was  a  summit  {&Kpovy  iv.  7,  25),  as  might  be  expected.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  seems  impossible  to  verify  the  particulu  summit  oxk 
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which  the  interestrng  scene  described  by  Xenophdn  took  place.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  presumes  it  to  be  the  mountain  called  Kop-Dagh ;  from 
whence,  however,  according  to  Eoch,  the  sea  cannot  be  discerned. 
D*AnyUle  and  some  other  geographers  identify  it  with  the  ridge  called 
Tekieh-Dagh  to  the  east  of  Gumisch-Ehana,  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
that  place.  This  mountain,  I  think,  would  suit  pretty  well  for  the 
narrative  in  respect  of  position ;  but  Koch  and  other  modem  travellers 
affirm  that  it  is  neither  high  enough,  nor  near  enough  to  the  sea,  to 
permit  any  such  view  as  that  which  Xenophdn  relates.  It  stands,  on 
Kiepert's  map,  at  a  distance  of  full  35  English  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
view  of  which,  moreover,  seems  intercepted  by  the  still  higher 
mountain-chain  now  called  Kolath-Dagh,  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Faryadrds,  which  runs  along  parallel  to  the  coast.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  in  the  first  half  of  February,  the  time  of  Xenophdn's  visit, 
the  highest  peaks  would  certainly  be  all  covered  with  snow,  and 
therefore  very  difficult  to  ascend. 

There  is  a  striking  view  obtained  of  the  sea  from  the  mountain 
called  Karakaban.  This  mountain,  more  than  4000  feet  high,  lies 
rather  above  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  Trebizond,  and 
immediately  north  of  the  still  higher  chain  of  Kolath-Dagh.  From  the 
Kolath-Dagh  chain,  which  runs  east  and  west,  there  strike  out  three 
or  four  parallel  ridges  to  the  northward,  formed  of  primitive  slate,  and 
cut  down  precipitously  so  as  to  leave  deep  and  narrow  valleys  between. 
On  leaving  Trebizond,  the  traveller  ascends  the  hill  immediately  above 
the  town,  and  then  descends  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side.  His 
road  to  Karakaban  lies  partly  along  the  valley,  partly  along  the  crest 
of  one  of  the  four  ridges  just  mentioned.  But  throughout  all  this 
road  the  sea  is  never  seen,  being  hidden  by  the  hills  immediately  above 
Trebizond.  He  does  not  again  see  the  sea  until  he  reaches  Karakaban, 
which  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  see  over  those  hills.  The 
guides  (as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  twice  went  over  the 
spot)  point  out  with  great  animation  this  view  of  the  sea,  as  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice.  It  is  enjoyed  for  a  short  space  while  the 
road  winds  round  the  mountain,  and  then  agam  lost. 

Here  is  a  view  ot  the  sea  at  once  distant,  sudden,  impressLve,  and 
enjoyed  frx>m  an  eminence  not  too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  Cyreian 
anny.  In  so  for  it  would  be  suitable  to  the  description  of  Xenophdn. 
Yet  again,  it  appears  that  a  person  coming  to  this  point  from  the  land 
side  (as  Xenophdn  of  course  did)  would  find  it  in  his  descending  route, 
not  in  his  ascending ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  reoonoiled  with  the 
description  which  we  read  in  the  Greek  historian.  Moreover,  the 
subsequent  marches  which  Xenophdn  mentions,  after  quitting  the 
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mountain  summit  ThSch^,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  Earakaban.  It  is 
indeed  quite  possible  (as  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests)  that  Thdchd  may  have 
been  a  peak  apart  from  any  road,  and  that  the  guide  may  have  con- 
ducted the  soldiers  thither  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  sea, 
guiding  them  back  again  into  the  road  afterwards.  This  increases  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  spot.  However,  the  whole  region  is  as 
yet  very  imperfectly  known,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  some  particular  locality  even  on  Tekieh-Dagh,  whence, 
through  an  accidentcd  gap  in  the  intervening  mountains,  the  sea  might 
become  visible. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS,  FROM 
THE  TIME  THAT  THEY  REACHED  TRAPEZUS,  TO 
THEIR  JUNCTION  WITH  THE  LACEDJMONIAN  ARMY 
IN  ASIA  MINOR 

Wb  now  commence  a  third  act  in  tlie  history  of  this  memorable 
body  of  men.  After  having  followed  them  from  Sardis  to* 
Kunaxa  as  mercenaries  to  procure  the  throne  for  Cyrus — ^then 
from  Kunaxa  to  Trapezus  as  men  anxious  only  for  escape,  and 
purchasing  their  safety  by  marvellous  bravery,  endurance,  and  or- 
ganization— ^we  shall  now  track  their  proceedings  among  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  Euxine  and  at  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  succeeded 
by  their  struggles  against  the  meanness  of  the  Thracian  prince 
Seuth§s,  as  well  as  against  the  treachery  and  arbitrary  harshnesa 
of  the  Lacedsemonian  commanders,  Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus. 

Trapezus,  now  Trebizond,  where  the  army  had  recently  found 
Oieek  cities  repose,  was  a  colony  from  Sin6p^  as  were  also 
on  the  Kerasus  and    KotySra  farther   westward  :    each  of 

Sindp6  them  receivmg  an  harmost  or  governor  from  the 

eoloniw'  mother-city,  and  paying  to  her  an  annual  tribute. 
Kerasus,  j^  these  three  cities  were  planted  on  the  narrow 
and  Tra-  Strip  of  land  dividing  the  Euxine  from  the  elevated 
*'®™**  mountain    range  which  so    closely  borders  on    its. 

southern  coast  At  Sin6pS  itself  the  land  stretches  out  into  a 
defensible  peninsula,  with  a  secure  harbour,  and  a  large  breadth 
of  adjacent  fertile  soiL  So  tempting  a  site  invited  the  Milesians^ 
even  before  the  year  600  b.c.,  to  plant  a  colony  there,  and  enabled 
SindpS  to  attain  much  prosperity  and  power.  Farther  westward, 
not  more  than  a  long  day's  journey  for  a  rowing  vessel  from 
Byzantium,  was  situated  the  Megarian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni. 
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The  native  tenants  of  this  line  of  coast)  npon  whom  the  Qreek 

settlers  intruded  themselves  (reckoning  from  the  west-  indif enons 

ward),  were  the  Bithynian  Thracians,  the  Mariandyni,  !^^^**^** 

the  Paphlagonians,  the  Tibar6ni,  Chalybes,  Mosynoeki,  relations 

Drilae,  and  Kolchians.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  these  oreek  ^ 

natives  found  the  Greek  seaports  useful,  in  giving  a  coio?ie«« 

new  value  to  inland  produce,  and  in  furnishing  the  great  men 

with  ornaments  and  luxuries  to  which  they  would  otherwise 

have  had  no  access.     The  citizens  of  Herakleia  had  reduced 

into  dependence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neighbouring 

Mariandyni,  and  held  them  in  a  relation  resembling  that  of  the 

natives  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  the  German  colonies  in  the 

Baltic.    Some  of  the  Eolchian  villages  were  also  subject  in  the 

same  manner  to   the  Trapezuntines  ;^   and  SindpS  doubtless 

possessed  a  similar  inland  dominion  of  greater  or  less  extent 

But  the  principal  wealth  of  this  important  city  arose  firom  her 

navy  and  maritime  commerce ;  from  the  rich  thunny  fishery 

attached  to  her  promontory ;  from  the  olives  in  her  immediate 

neighbourliood,  which  was  a  cultivation  not  indigenous,  but  only 

naturalized  by  the  Greeks  on  the  seaboard ;  from  tiie  varied 

produce  of  the  interior,  comprising  abundant  herds  of  cattle^ 

mines  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 

wood  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  for  house  furniture,  and  native 

slaves.'    The  case  was  similar  with  the  three  colonies  of  Sin6pS, 

more  tb  the  eastward — Kotydra,  Eeraaus,  and  Trapezus — except 

that  the  mountains  which  border  on   the  Euxine,  gradually 

approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore,  left  to  each  of  them 

a  more  confined  strip  of  cultivable  land.    For  these  cities  the 

time  had  not  yet  arrived  to  be  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the 

inland  monarchies  around  them,  as  Mildtus  and  the  cities  on  the 

western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  had  been.    The  Paphlagonians  were 

at  this  time  the  only  indigenous  people  in  those  regions  who 

formed  a  considerable  aggregated  force,  under  a  prince  named 

Eorylas — a  prince  tributary  to  Persia,  yet  half  independent, 

since  he  had  disobeyed  the  summons  of  Artaxerx^  to  come  up 

and  help  in  repelling  Cyrus,'  and  now  on  terms  of  established 

alliance  with  SindpS,  though  not  without  secret  designs,  which 

1  Strsbo,  zii<  p.  642 ;  XeiL  Anab.  iv.        >  Strabo,  xil.  pp.  546,  540. 
8,24.  sXen.  Aiiab.T.6,8. 
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he  wanted  only  force  to  execute,  against  tliat  city.^  The  other 
natLve  tribes  to  the  eastward  were  mountaineers,  both  ruder  and 
more  divided ;  warlike  on  their  own  heights,  but  little  capable 
of  any  aggressive  combinations. 

Though  we  are  told  that  Perikl^  had  once  despatched  a 
FeelingB  of  cletachment  of  Athenian  colonists  to  Sin6pS,'  and  had 
^«  ^roeks  expelled  from  thence  the  despot  Timesilaus,  yet 
Bnxine  neither  Ihat  city  nor  any  of  her  neighbours  appear  to 
when  the  j^^^  taken  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  either  for 
^ou8u^  or  against  Athens,  nor  were  they  among  the  number  of 
among  tributaries  to  Persia.    They  doubtless  were  acquainted 

them.  ^^  ijjjg  upward  march  of  Cyrus,  which  had  dis- 

turbed all  Asia,  and  probably  were  not  ignorant  of  the  perils 
and  critical  state  of  his  Grecian  army.  But  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  mingled  surprise,  admiration,  and  alarm  that  they  saw  that 
army  descend  from  the  mountainous  region,  hitherto  only 
recognized  as  the  abode  of  Kolchians,  Makr6nes,  and  other 
analogous  tribes,  among  whom  was  perched  the  mining  city  of 
Gymnias. 

Even  after  all  the  losses  and  extreme  sufferings  of  the  retreat^ 
Uncertainty  *^®  Greeks  still  numbered,  when  mustered  at  Kerasus,' 
and  danger  8000  hoplites,  with  peltasts  or  targeteers,  bowmen, 
tiiey  might  slingers,  &c.,  making  a  total  of  above  10,000  military 
^'  persons. .  Such  a  force  had  never  before  been  seen  in 

the  Euxine.  Considering  both  the  numbers  and  the  now  acquired 
discipline  and  self-confidence  of  the  Cyreians,  even  Sin6pS  herself 
could  have  raised  no  force  capable  of  meeting  them  in  the  field. 
Yet  they  did  not  belong  to  any  city  nor  receive  orders  from  any 
established  government  They  were  like  those  mercenary  armies 
which  marched  about  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  ceatury, 
under  the  generak  called  Condottieri,  taking  service  sometimes 
with  one  city,  sometimes  with  another.  No  one  could  predict 
what  schemes  they  might  conceive,  or  in  what  manner  they 
might  deal  with  the  esUblished  communities  on  the  shores  of  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5, 28.  those  800  men  who    deserted   from 

9  iM„4..*»u  i>i>-iviA.  «  on  Abrokomas,  was  18,900  men.     At  the 

9  Plntarch,  Periklfts,  c.  20.  ^^^  j^  Babylonia,  three  days  before 

*  Xen.  Anab.  7.  8,  8 ;  v.  7,  9.    The  the  battle  of   Kunaxa,   there    were 

nuudmnm  of  tibie  Oredan  force,  when  mustered  however  only  12,900  (Anab. 

mastered  ni  Iss^s  after  the  junction  of  i.  7, 10). 
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Euxine.  If  we  imagine  tliat  such  an  army  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  Sicily,  a  little  time  before  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse,  it  would  have  been  probably  enlisted  by  Leontini  and 
Eatana  in  their  war  against  Syracuse.  If  .the  inhabitants  of 
Trapezus  had  wished  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  SindpS — or  if 
Eorylas  the  Paphlagonian  were  meditating  war  against  that  city 
— ^here  were  formidable  auxiliaries  to  second  their  wishes.  More- 
over, there  were  various  tempting  sites  open  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  colony,  which,  with  so  numerous  a  body  of  original  Greek 
settlers,  would  probably  have  overtopped  SindpS  herself.  There 
was  no  restraining  cause  to  reckon  upon,  except  the  general 
Hellenic  sympathies  and  education  of  the  Cyreian  army ;  and, 
what  was  of  not  less  importance,  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
mercenary  soldiers  by  permanent  profession,  such  as  became  so 
formidably  multiplied  in  Greece  during  the  next  generation,  but 
established  citizens,  who  had  come  out  on  a  special  service  under 
Cyrus,  with  the  full  intention,  after  a  year  of  lucrative  enterprise, 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  families.^  We  shall  find  such 
gravitation  towards  home  steadily  operative  throughout  the 
future  proceedings  of  the  army.  But,  at  the  moment  when  they 
first  emerged  from  the  mountains,  no  one  could  be  sure  that  it 
would  be  so.  There  was  ample  ground  for  uneasiness  among  the 
Euxine  Greeks,  especially  the  Sindpians,  whose  supremacy  had 
never  before  been  endangered. 

An  undisturbed  repose  of  thirty  days  enabled  the  Cyreians  to 
recover  from  their  fiitigues,  to  talk  over  their  past  piaagof 
dangers,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  anticipated  effect  ^®£^y~ 
which  their  unparalleled  achievement  could  not  fail  phusis 
to  produce  in  Greece.    Having  discharged  their  vows  B^Sium 
and  celebrated  their  festival  to  the  gods,  they  held  an  *<>  procure 
assembly  to  discuss  their  future  proceedings,  when  a  tiansport- 
Thurian  soldier  named  Antileon  exclaimed — "Com-  *°«*^«™- 
rades,  I  am  already  tired  of  packing  up,  marching,  running, 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vL  2,  S-a  passage  bokratte  notices  the  large  premimns 

already  died  above.  which  it  had  been  f onnerlj  necessary 

This  statement  respecting  the  posi-  to  give  to  those  who  biought  together 

tlon  of  most  of  the  soldiers  is  more  mercenary  soldiers,  over  and  above  ttie 

anthentic,  as  weU  as  less  disparaging,  pay  to  the  soldiers  themselves  (Lofy- 

than   that   of   Isokiatte   (6iat.   iv.  kratOs,  Orat.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  112),  as 

Fansgyr.  s.  170X  contrasted  with  the  over.maltlplication 

In  another  oration,  composed  about  of  unemployed  mercenaries  daring  his 

afty  years  after  the  Cyreian  expedition,  own  later  time  {ilnd.  s.  142  ieq,). 
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carrying  arms,  falling  into  line,  keeping  watch,  and  fighting. 
Now  that  we  have  the  sea  here  before  us,  I  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  all  these  toils,  to  sail  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  to  arrive  ' 
in  Greece  outstretched  and  asleep  like  Odysseus."  This  pithy 
address  being  received  with  vehement  acclamations  and  warmly 
responded  to  by  all,  Cheirisophus  offered,  if  the  army  chose  to 
empower  him,  to  sail  forthwith  to  Byzantium,  where  he  thought 
he  could  obtain  from  his  friend  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Anaxi- 
bins  sufl&cient  vessels  for  transport.  His  proposition  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  he  departed  to  execute  the  project 

Xenophdn  then  urged  upon  the  army  various  resolutions  and 
measures,  proper  for  the  regulation  of  affairs  during 
for  the  amy  the  absence  of  Cheirisophus.  The  army  would  be 
Se^i^n*^  forced  to  maintain  itself  by  marauding  expeditions 
during  bia  among  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  mountains.  Such 
expeditions  accordingly  must  be  put  under  regulation: 
neither  individual  soldiers  nor  small  companies  must  be  allowed 
to  go  out  at  pleasure  without  giving  notice  to  the  generals;  more- 
over, the  camp  must  be  kept  under  constant  guard  and  scouts,  in 
the  event  of  surprise  from  a  retaliating  enemy.  It  was  prudent 
also  to  take  the  best  measures  in  their  power  for  procuring 
vessels ;  since,  after  all,  Cheirisophus  might  possibly  fail  in 
bringing  an  adequate  number.  They  ought  to  borrow  a  few 
ships  of  war  from  the  Trapezuntines,  and  detain  all  the  merchant 
ships  which  they  saw ;  unshipping  the  rudders,  placing  the  car- 
goes under  guard,  and  maintaining  the  crew  during  aU  the  time 
that  the  ships  might  be  required  for  transport  of  the  army.  Many 
such  merchant  vessels  were  often  sailing  by,^  so  that  they  would 
thus  acquire  the  means  of  transport  even  though  Cheirisophus 
should  bring  few  or  none  from  Byzantium.  Lastly,  Xenophdn 
proposed  to  require  the  Grecian  cities  to  repair  and  put  in  order 
the  road  along  the  coast  for  a  land-march ;  since,  perhaps,  with 
all  their  efforts,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  get  together  a 
sufficient  stock  of  transports. 

All  the  propositions  of  Xenophdn  were  readily  adopted  by  the 
army  except  the  last      But  the  mere  mention  of*  a  renewed 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  1,  &~13.  him  fi*  cyw  the  Grecian  commeree  ^th  the  town 
irAoia  iroAXoici^  napanKiovra,  «c.  This  and  refifion  of  l^hasis,  at  the  eastern 
is  a  forcible  proof  how  extensire  was   extremity  of  the  Euxine. 
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land-march  excited  such  uniyeiBal  murmurs  of  repugnance,  that 

he  did  not  venture  to  put  that  question  to  the  vote. 

He  took  upon  himself,  however,  to  send  messages  to  the  amy— 

the  Grecian  cities  on  his  own  responsibility,  urging  w^^J^^f 

them  to  repair  the  roads  in  order  that  the  departure  Jj*^?®* 

of  the  army  might  be  facilitated.     And  he  found 

the  cities  ready  enough  to  carry  his  wishes  into  efifect  as  far  as 

Kotydra.^ 

The  wisdom  of  these  precautionary  suggestions  of  Xenophon 
soon  appeared,  for  Cheirisophus  not  only  failed  in  his 
object,  but  was  compelled  to  stay  away  for  a  consider-  for  pro- 
able  time.  A  pentekonter  (or  armed  ship  with  fifty  ^^rta. 
oars)  was  borrowed  from  the  Trapezuntines  and  com-  Marajiduig 
mitted  to  the  charge  of  a  Lacedaemonian  Perioekus  forsuppUes 
named  Dexippus,  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  the  ^^S* 
merchant  vessels  passing  by.  This  man  having  vio-  KJi?® 
lated  his  trust,  and  employed  the  ship  to  make  his 
own  escape  out  of  the  Euxine,  a  second  was  obtained  and  confided 
to  an  Athenian,  Polykrat^s,  who  brought  in  successfully  several 
merchant  vessels.  These  the  Greeks  did  not  plunder,  but  secured 
the  cargoes  under  adequate  guard,  and  only  reserved  the  vessels 
for  transports.  It  became,  however,  gradually  more  and  more 
difficult  to  supply  the  camp  with  provisions.  Though  the  army 
was  distributed  into  suitable  detachments  for  plundering  the 
Eolchian  villages  on  the  hills,  and  seizing  cattle  a;nd  prisoners 
for  sale,  yet  these  expeditions  did  not  always  succeed ;  indeed  on 
one  occasion,  two  Grecian  lochi  or  companies  got  entangled  in 
such  difficult  ground  that  they  were  destroyed  to  a  man.  The 
Kolchians  imited  on  the  hiUs  in  increased  and  menacing  numbers, 
insomuch  that  a  larger  guard  became  necessary  for  the  camp, 
while  the  Trapezuntines,  tired  of  the  protracted  stay  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  desirous  of  exempting  from  pillage  the  natives  in  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  conducted  the  detachments  only 
to  villages  alike  remote  and  difficult  of  access.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  a  large  force  under  Xenophdn  himself  attacked  the 
lofty  and  rugged  stronghold  of  the  Drilae,  the  most  warlike  nation 
of  mountaineers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine,  well  armed 
and  troublesome  to  Trapezus  by  their  incursions.  After  a  difficult 
1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  1, 16. 
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march  and  attack,  which  Xenophdn  describes  in  interesting  detail, 
and  wherein  the  Greeks  encountered  no  small  hazard  of  ruinous 
defeat)  they  retnmed  in  the  end  completely  successful  and  with  a 
plentiiful  booty.^ 

At  length,  after  long  awaiting  in  vain  the  reappearance  of 
The  army  Ohdrisophus,  increasing  scarcity  and  weariness  deter- 
leaye  Tra^  mined  them  to  leave  Trapezus.  A  sufficient  number 
maich  weit-  of  vessels  had  been  collected  to  serve  for  the  transport 
tl^  coart%  ^^  ^^  women,  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  of  the 
Koiaras.  baggage.  All  these  were  accordingly  placed  on  board 
under  the  command  of  Philesius  and  Sophsenetus,  the  two  oldest 
generals,  while  the  remaining  army  marched  by  land,  along  a 
road  which  had  been  just  made  good  under  the  representations  of 
Xenophdn.  In  three  days  they  reached  Eerasus,  another  mari- 
time colony  of  the  Sindpians,  still  in  the  territory  called  Eolchian; 
there  they  halted  ten  days,  mustered  and  numbered  the  army, 
and  divided  the  money  acquired  by  the  sale  of  their  prisoners. 
Eight  thousand  six  hundred  hoplites,  out  of  a  total  probably 
greater  than  eleven  thousand,  were  found  still  remaining,  besides 
targeteers  and  various  light  troops.' 

During  the  halt  at  Eerasus,  the  declining  discipline  of  the 
Acta  idia-  ^"^7  became  manifest  as  they  approached  home, 
order  and  Various  acts  of  outrage  occurred,  originating  now,  as 
committed  afterwards,  in  the  intrigues  of  treacherous  officers, 
by  Tarions  A  captain  named  Elearetus  persuaded  his  company 
near  to  attempt  the  plunder  of  a  Eolchian  village  near 

Keranui  Eerasus,  which  had  furnished  a  friendly  market  to 
the  Greeks,  and  which  rested  secure  on  the  £uth  of  peaceful 
relations.  He  intended  to  make  off  separately  with  the  booty  in 
one  of  the  vessels,  but  his  attack  was  repelled  and  he  himself 

1  Xen.  Anab.  t.  2.  by  Mr.    Hamflton  (Travels  in   Asia 

s  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  8,  8.    Mr.  Einneir  Minor,  ch.  xr.  p.  250)  that  Kerasoun 

(Trayels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  827)  and  is  too  far  from  Trebizond  to  admit  of 

many  other  authors  have  naturally  Xenoph6n  having  marched  with  the 

presumed,  from  the  analogy  of  name,  army  from  Uxe  one  place  to  the  other 

that  the  modem  town  Kerasoun  (about  in  three  days ;  or  even  in  less  than  ten 

long.  S8*  400  corresponds  to  the  Kerasus  days,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 

of  Xenoph6n,   which  Arrian  in  his  Accordingly  Mr.  HamUton  places  the 

Periplus    conceives    to    be   identical  site  of  the  Kerasus  of  XenophOn  much 

with  what  was  afterwards  cslled  Phar-  nearer  to  Trebizond  (about  long.  89* 

uaUa.  20^.  as  it  stands  in  Kieperf  s  map  of 

But  it  is  remarked  both  by  Dr.  Asia  Minor),  near  a  river  now  called 

Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  1.  p.  281)  and  the  Kerasoun  Dere  Sd. 
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slain.  The  injured  villagers  despatched  three  elders  as  heralds, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Grecian  authorities,  but  these  heralds, 
being  seen  in  Eerasus  by  some  of  the  repulsed  plunderers,  were 
slain.  A  partial  tumult  then  ensued,  in  which  even,  the  magis- 
trates of  Eerasus  were  in  great  danger,  and  only  escaped  the 
pursuing  soldiers  by  running  into  the  sea.  This  enormity, 
though  it  occurred  under  the  eyes  of  the  generals  immediately 
before  their  departure  from  Eerasus,  remained  without  inquiry 
or  punishment,  from  the  numbers  concerned  in  it 

Between  Eerasus  and  Eotydra  there  was  not  then  (nor  is  there 
now)  any  regular  road.^    This  march  cost  the  Cyreian  March  to 
army  not  less  than  ten  days,  by  an  inland  track  ?^^A?f^ 
departing  from  the  sea-shore,  and  through  the  moun-  with  the 
tains  inhabited  by  the  indigenous  tribes  Mosynoeki  Mosynoeki. 
and  Chalybes.    The  latter,  celebrated  for  their  iron- works,  were 
under  degpendence  to  the  former.    As  the  Mosjrnteki  refused  to 
grant  a  friendly  passage  across  their  territory,  the  army  were 
compelled  to  fight  their  way  through  it  as  enemies,  with  the  aid 
of  one  section  of  these  people  themselves ;  which  alliance  was 
procured  for  them  by  the  Trapezuntine  Timesitheus,  who  was 
proxenus  of  the  Mosynoeki  and  understood  their  language.    The 
Greeks  took  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  this  people,  and  plundered 
the  wooden  turrets  which  formed  their  abodes.    Of  their  peculiar 
fashions  Xenophdn  gives  an  interesting  description,  which  I 
have  not  space  to  copy.^    The  territory  of  the  Tibardni  was  more 
easy  and  accessible.    This  people  met  the  Greeks  with  presents, 
and  tendered  a  Mendly  passage.     But  the  generals  at  first 

lit  was  not  without  great  difficulty  is  to  say,  studded  with  fine  timber, 

that  Mr.  Einneir  obtained  horses  to  flowers,  and  groves  of  cherry-trees'^ 

travel  from  Koty6ra  to  Kerasoun  by  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  824). 
land.    The  aga  of  the  place  told  him       Keiasns  is  the  indigenous  countiy 

that   it  was   ma^ess   to   tiiink  of  of  the  cherry-tree,  andlhe  origfai  of  its 

travelling   by  land,  and   ordered    a  name.  ^^ 

felucca   for   him,    out  was   at  last       T>-^o«-rt»   ir««ii    ^iiinv.  4^>..f    ♦>.a 

prevailed  on  to  fi^iish  horses.    There  «„5^f^  £^   *S^  2lt«  ^2 

seems  indeed  to  have  been  no  regular  S?^h Wf-??««Vh2J^««J?^^^ 

or  trodden  road    at  all:    theliills  fj^r^^ii!^\r^l^7i^^n^^ 

approach  close  to  the  sea.  and  Mr.  "i?v  SP*^    ,  ^?*  ™**'®  than  consiste 

«r%n^  <«  ih^iiAd  th«  Whnift  of  «»A  ^*^  *^®  '**^  distance,  even  if  Kerasns 

SS^M««  Jhi  SSL  ^?J!^5?i?^^  JJrf  beplaced whereMr.  Hamiltonsnpposes. 

I2i?hS5. WiS  a^ial^SJifiS  Cnv  «  ^e  number  be  correctly  stafedTS 

theses, /ormcapesandnumerouslittle    TliiSSnil^  n?  Suv*^^ 
bays  &ng  the  a)ast :  but  the  nature   Tausend,  pp.  116, 116). 
of  the  country  was  still  the  same— that       s  Xen.  Anab.  t.  6, 8. 
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declined  the  presents,  preferring  to  treat  them  as  enemies  and 
plunder  them ;  which,  in  &ct,  tiiey  would  have  done,  had  they 
not  been  deterred  by  inauspicious  sacrifices.^ 

Near  Kotydra,  which  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  TibarSni, 
halt  y^*  ^^  *^  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  tiiey  remained 
£^Koty6m  forty -five  days,  still  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
aSnc^*"  Cheirisophus  with  the  transports  to  carry  them 
sSSm  *^*y  ^y  "3®**  "^^  Sin6pian  Harmost  or  governor 
did  not  permit  them  to  be  welcomed  in  so  friendly 
a  manner  as  at  Trapezus.  No  market  was  provided  for  them, 
nor  were  their  sick  admitted  within  the  walls.  But  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  were  not  so  constructed  as  to  resist  a  Greek 
force,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  those 
regions.  The  Greek  generals  found  a  weak  point,  made  their 
way  in,  and  took  possession  of  a  few  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  sick ;  keeping  a  guard  at  the  gate  to  secure  free 
^ress,  but  doing  no  further  violence  to  the  citizens.  They 
obtained  their  victuals  partly  from  the  Kotydrite  villages,  partly 
&om  the  neigbouring  territory  of  Paphlagonia,  until  at  lengtli 
envoys  arrived  from  Sin6pS  to  remonstrate  against  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

These  envoys  presented  themselves  before  the  assembled 
Speech  of  soldiers  in  the  camp,  when  Hekatonymus,  the  chief 
Hekatpny.  and  the  most  eloquent  among  them,  began  by  com- 
Sin6p6  to  plimenting  the  army  upon  their  gallant  exploits  and 
wply'S'^"  retreat  He  then  complained  of  the  injury  which 
Xenophdn.  Kotydra,  and  Sin6pl  as  the  mother-city  of  Kotydra, 
had  suffered  at  their  hands,  in  violation  of  common  Hellenic 
kinship.  If  such  proceedings  were  continued,  he  intimated  that 
SindpS  would  be  compelled  in  her  own  defence  to  seek  alliance 
with  the  Paphlagonian  prince  Eorylas,  or  any  other  barbaric 
auxiliary  who  would  lend  them  aid  against  the  Greeks.' 
Xenophdn  replied  that  if  the  Eotydrites  had  sustained  any 
damage,  it  was  owing  to  their  own  illwill  and  to  the  Sindpian 
Harmost  in  the  place ;  that  the  generals  were  under  the  necessity 
of  procuring  subsistence  for  the  soldiers,  with  house-room  for  the 
sick,  and  that  they  had  taken  nothing  more ;  that  the  sick  men 
were  lying  within  the  town,  but  at  their  own  cost,  while  the 
1  Xea  Anab.  ▼.  7, 18—25.        s  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  5,  7^12. 
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other  Boldiers  were  all  encamped  without ;  that  they  had  main- 
tained cordial  friendship  with  the  Trapezuntines,  and  requited 
all  their  good  offices ;  that  they  sought  no  enemies  except  through 
necessity,  being  anxious  only  c^ain  to  reach  Greece ;  and  that  as 
for  the  threat  respecting  Korylas,  they  knew  well  enough  that 
that  prince  was  eager  to  become  master  of  the  wealthy  city  of 
SindpS,  and  would  speedily  attempt  some  such  enterprise  if  he 
cotdd  obtain  the  Oyreian  army  as  his  auxiliaries.^ 

This  judicious  reply  shamed  the  colleagues  of  Hekatonymus  so 
much  l^at  they  went  the  length  of  protesting  against 
what  he  had  said,  and  of  affirming  that  they  had  come  the  reply— 
with  propositions  of  sympathy  and  friendship  to  the  fS^^n^*^ 
army,  as  weU  as  with  promises  to  give  them  an  ^.^^i|4?|| 
hospitable  reception  at  Sindpfi,  if  they  should  visit  ^ 
that  town  on  their  way  home.    Presents  were  at  once  sent  to  the 
army  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eotydra,  and  a  good  understanding 
established. 

Such  an  interchange  of  goodwill  with  the  powerful  city  of 
SindpS  was  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  the  army —  conaoita. 
indeed,  an  essential  condition  to  their  power  of  reach-  tion  of  the 
ing  home.     If  they  continued  their  march  by  land,  it  SeKitony. 
was  only  through  Sin6pian  guidance  and  mediation  ^.»  ^^^ 
that  they  could  obtain  or  force  a  passage  through  going  home 
Paphlagonia ;  while  for  a  voy^e  by  sea,  there  was  ^  ***" 
no  chance  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  except  from 
Sin6p^  since  no  news  had  been  received  of  Cheirisophus.    On 
the  other  band,  that  city  had  also  a  strong  interest  in  facilitating 
their  transit  homeward,  and  thus  removing  formidable  neigh- 
bours, for  whose  ulterior  purposes  there  could  be  no  guarantee. 
After  some  preliminary  conversation  with  the  Sindpian  envoys, 
the  generals  convoked  the  army  in  assembly,  and  entreated 
Hekatonymus  and  his  companions  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  westward  to  the  Bosphorus.    Hekatonymus, 
after  apologizing  for  the  menacing  insinuations  of  his  former 
speech,  and  protesting  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  except 
to  point  out  the  safest  and  easiest  plan  of  route  for  the  army, 
began  to  unfold  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  march  through 
Paphlagonia.     The  very  entrance  into  the  country  must  be 
1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  6, 18—22. 
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achieved  through  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  mountains,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  force  if  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Even  assuming 
this  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  there  were  spacious  plains  to  be 
passed  oyer,  wherein  the  Paphlagonian  horse,  the  most  numerous 
and  bravest  in  Asia,  would  be  found  almost  irresistible.  There 
were  also  three  or  four  great  rivers,  which  the  army  would  be 
unable  to  pass — the  Thermdddn  and  the  Iris,  each  300  feet  in 
breadth ;  the  Halys,  two  stadia,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth;  the  Parthenius,  also  very  considerable.  Such  an 
array  of  obstacles  (he  affirmed)  rendered  the  project  of  marching 
through  Paphlagonia  impracticable ;  whereas  the  voyage  by  sea 
from  Kotydra  to  SindpS,  and  from  Sin6pS  to  HeraJkleia,  was  easy ; 
and  the  transit  from  tiiie  latter  place,  either  by  sea  to  Byzantium 
or  by  land  across  Thrace,  yet  easier.^ 

Difficulties  like  these,  apparently  quite  real,  were  more  than 
BnToys  sent  B^^^i^i^t  to  determine  the  vote  of  the  army,  already 
by  the  army  sick  of  marching  and  fit^hting,  in  fiEivour  of  the  se& 
procure  voyage,  though  there  were  not  wantmg  suspicions 
yeasels.  q£  ^^^  sincerity  of  Hekatonymus.  But  Xenophdn,  in 
communicating  to  the  latter  the  decision  of  the  army,  distinctly 
apprised  him  that  they  would  on  no  account  permit  themselves 
to  be  divided  ;  that  they  would  either  depart  or  remain  all  in  a 
body  ;  and  that  vessels  must  be  provided  sufficient  for  the  trans- 
port of  aU.  Hekatonymus  desired  them  to  send  envoys  of  their 
own  to  SindpS  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Three 
envoys  were  accordingly  sent — ^Ariston,  an  Athenian ;  Kalli- 
machus,  an  Arcadian  ;  and  Samolas,  an  Achsean ;  the  Athenian, 
probably,  as  possessing  the  talent  of  speaking  in  the  SinOpian 
senate  or  assembly.' 

During  the  absence  of  the  envoys,  the  army  still  continued 
Poverty  and  ^^^  Koty6ra,  with  a  market  provided  by  the  town, 
increasiiu;     and  with  traders  from  Sin6p9  and  Herakleia  in  the 

Qisorffsmi* 

zation  of  camp.  Such  soldiers  as  had  no  money  wherewith  to 
the  army,  purchase  subsisted  by  pillaging  the  neighbouring 
fix)ntier  of  Paphlagonia.^  But  they  were  receiving  no  pay — every 
man  was  living  on  his  own  resources ;  and  instead  of  carrying 
back  a  handsome  purse  to  Greece  as  each  soldier  had  hoped 

I  Zen.  Anab.  ▼.  6, 4—11.  *  Zen.  Anab.  t.  0,  U. 

s  Zen.  Anab.  y.  6, 19 ;  vi  1, 2. 
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when  he  first  took  service  under  Cyrus,  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  their  returning  poorer  than  when  they  left  home.^ 
Moreover,  the  army  was  now  moving  onward  without  any 
definite  purpose,  with  increasing  dissatisEaction  and  decreasing 
discipline;  insomuch  that  Xenophdn  foresaw  the  difficulties 
whidi  would  beset  the  responsible  commanders  when  they 
should  come  within  the  stricter  restraints  and  obligations  of 
the  Grecian  world. 

It  was  these  considerations  which  helped  to  suggest  to  him  the 
idea  of  employing  the  army  on  some  enterprise  ol 
ocmquest  and  colonization  in  the  Euxine  itself— an  xenophdn 
idea  highly  flattering  to  his  personal  ambition,  espe-  J^^^  ^ 
dally  as  the  army  was  of  unrivalled  efficiency  against  new  cii^ 
an  enemy,  and  no  such  second  force  could  ever  be  got  suxine, 
together  in  those  distant  regions.    His  patriotism  as  J^^*^® 
a  Greek  was  inflamed  with  the  thoughts  of  procuring 
for  Hellas  a  new  autonomous  city,  occupied  by  a  considerable 
Hellenic  population,  possessing  a  spacious  territory,  and  exercis- 
ing dominion  over  many  indigenous  neighbours.    He  seems  to 
have  thought  first  of  attacking  and  conquering  some  established 
non-Hellenic  city  —  an  act  which  his  ideas  of  international 
morality  did  not  forbid,  in  a  case  where  he  had  contracted  no 
special  convention  with  the  inhabitants,  though  he  (as  well  as 
Cheirisophus)  strenuously  protested  against  doing  wrong  to  any 
innocent  Hellenic  community.^    He  contemplated  the  employ- 
ment of  the  entire  force  in  capturing  Phasis  or  some  other  native 
city;    after  which,  when  the  establishment  was  once  safely 
effected,  those  soldiers  who  preferred  going  home  to  remaining  as 
settlers  might  do  so  without  imperilling  those  who  stayed,  and 
probably  with  their  own  purses  filled  by  plunder  and  conquest  in 
the  neighbourhood.    To  settle  as  one  of  the  richest  proprietors 
and  chiefs, — perhaps  even  the  recognized  (Ekist,  like  Agnon  at 
Amphipolis, — of  a  new  Hellenic  city  such  as  could  hardly  fail  to 
become  rich,  powerful,  and  important,  was  a  tempting  prospect 
for  one  who  had  now  acquired  the  habits  of  command.    More- 
over the  sequel  wiU  prove  how  correctly  Xenoph6n  appreciated 

1  XenophontU  AnabasiB,  yi.  4, 8 ;  vi.  Haken  and  other  commentators  do 

2,4.  injustice    to    Xenophdn    when   they 

s  XenophontiB  Anabasis,  ▼.  6,  15—  ascribe  to  him  the  design  of  seizing 

80 ;  Ti.  2,  e ;  yiL  1, 26, 29.  the  Greek  city  of  Kotydra. 
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Saeriflceof 
Xenophdn 
to  ascertain 
the  will  of 
the  gods- 
treachery  of 
the  prophet 
tSilanus. 


the  discomfort  of  leading  the  army  back  to  Greece  without  pay 
and  without  certain  employment 

It  was  the  practice  of  Xenoph6n,  and  the  advice  of  his  master 
Sokratls,^  in  grave  and  doubtful  cases  where  the  most 
careful  reflection  was  at  fault,  to  recur  to  the  inspired 
authority  of  an  oracle  or  a  prophet,  and  to  offer  sacri- 
fice, in  full  confidence  that  the  gods  would  vouchsafe 
to  communicate  a  special  revelation  to  such  persons  as 
they  favoured.  Accordingly  Xenophfin,  previous  to 
any  communication  with  the  soldiers  respecting  his  new  project, 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  by  a  special  sacrifice; 
for  which  he  invoked  the  presence  of  the  Ambrakiot  Silanus,  the 
chief  prophet  in  the  army.  This  prophet  (as  I  have  already 
mentioned),  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  had  assured  Cyrus  that 
Artaxerx^  would  not  fight  for  ten  days — and  the  prophecy  came 
to  pass,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  Cyrus,  that  he 
rewarded  him  with  the  prodigious  present  of  3000  darics  or  ten 
Attic  talents.  While  others  were  returning  poor,  Silanus,  having 
contrived  to  preserve  this  sum  throughout  all  the  hardships  of 
the  retreat,  was  extremely  rich,  and  anxious  only  to  hasten  home 
with  his  treasure  in  safety.  He  heard  with  strong  repugnance 
the  project  of  remaining  in  the  Euxine,  and  determined  to 
traverse  it  by  intrigue.  As  far  as  concerned  the  sacrifices,  indeed, 
which  he  offered  apart  with  Xenophdn,  he  was  obliged  to  admit 


1  Xen.  Memorab.  i  1,  8,  9.  e^  dt 
•^Sokratds)  ietv,  &  iiiv  iiaB6vTtus  iroieiv 
tttoKav  ot  BtoXy  iJLav0dvei,v  •  A  di  /x^  SyjKa 

Ktii  •«-apct  rStv  BtStv  wv6dve<r0cu  *  tov« 
Otovi  yapf  oU  &v  &oxv  IXita.  arinaCvevv. 

Compare  passages  in  his  Cyropaddia, 
1  6.  8:  De Officio Magistr.  Equit  ix. 9. 

^'The  gods  (says  Euripidls,  in  the 
Sokratic  vein)  have  given  us  wisdom  to 
understand  and  appropriate  to  onr- 
«elyes  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  :  in 
obscure  or  unintelligible  cases,  we  are 
enabled  to  inform  ourselves  by  looking 
at  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  or  by  consult- 
ing prophets  who  understand  the  liven 
of  sacnfidal  victims  and  the  flight  of 
birds.  When  they  have  thus  furnished 
4K)  excellent  a  provision  for  life,  who 
but  spoilt  children  can  be  discontented, 
and  ask  for  more?  Yet  still,  human 
prudence,  fall  of  self-conceit,  will 
struggle  to  be  more  powerful,  and 


will  presume  itself  to  be  wiser,  than 
the  gods." 

*A  S'  COT*  atnifia,  jcov  <ra^i},  yiyvtacnco/Mir 
Elf  irvp  pxiirovnst  "^^  Jcari  avXayxv^v 

irrvxac 
Mavreif  irpoanituiCvova-iv  oittv&v  t'  airo, 
*Aa'  OV  rpv^wficy,  Btov  Karaa-Ktv^  Blow 
AovTOt  TOiavrtiv,  oUruv  oi>K  object  raBt ; 
'AXX^^  ^p<{ia)<rts  rov  Btov  iimi^ov  <r0iveiw 
Zi}rei^*  TO  -vavpoy  5*  iv  x<poty  KeicnuUyo^ 
AoKovfUV  elvai.  liajLfi6vm¥  oro^wrepoc. 

(Snpplices,  211.) 
It  wiU  be  observed  that  this  con- 
stant outpouring  of  special  revelations, 
through  prophets,  omens,  Ac.,  was  0ja. 
th9  view  of  these  Sokratic  thinkers) 
an  essential  part  of  divine  govemmentL 
indispensable  to  satisfy  their  ideas  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  gods,  since 
rational  and  scientific  prediction  was 
so  habitually  at  fault  and  unable  to 
fathom  the  phnnomena  of  the  future. 
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that  the  indications  of  the  victims  were  favourable  ;^  Xenophdn 
himself  being  too  familiar  with  the  process  to  be  imposed  upon. 
But  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to  create  alarm  by  declaring  that  a 
nice  inspection  disclosed  evidence  of  treacherous  snares  laid  for 
Xenophdn  ;  which  latter  indications  he  himself  began  to  realize^ 
by  spreading  reports  among  the  army  that  the  Athenian  general 
was  laying  clandestine  plans  for  keeping  them  away  from  Greece 
without  their  own  concurrence.* 

Thus  prematurely  and  insidiously  divulged,  the  scheme  found 
some  supporters,  but  a  far  larger  number  of  opponents ;   gjjianug, 
especially  among  those  officers  who  were  jealous  of  the  "^^^f^*** 
ascendency  of  Xenophdn.     Timasion   and  Thorax  raise 
employed  it  as  a  means  of  alarming  the  Herakleotic  ^iSJS,^ ®" 
and  Sin6pian  traders  in  the  camp  ;  telling  them  that  Xenophdn. 
unless  they  provided  not  merely  transports,  but  also  assembly  of 
pay  for  the  soldiers,  Xenophdn  would  find  means  to  *^®  *"°y' 
detain  the  army  in  the  Euxine,  and  would  employ  the  transports 
when  they  arrived,  not  for  the  homeward  voyage,  but  for  his  own 
projects  of  acquisition.    This  news  spread  so  much  terror,  both 
at  Sin6pS  and  Herakleia,  that  large  offers  of  money  were  made 
from  both  cities  to  Timasion,  en  condition  that  he  would  ensure 
the  departure  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  should  be 
assembled  at  Eotydra.    Accordingly  these  officers,  convening  an 
assembly  of  the   soldiers,   protested   against  the  duplicity  of 
Xenophdn  in  thus  preparing  momentous  schemes  without  any 
public  debate  or  decision.    And  Timasion,  seconded  by  Thorax, 
not  only  strenuously  urged  the  army  to  return,  but  went  so  far 
as  to  promise  to  them,  on  the  faith  of  the  assurances  from 
Herakleia  and  Sindpd,  luture  pay  on  a  liberal  scale,  to  commence 
from  the  first  new  moon  after  their  departure,  together  with  a- 
hospitable  reception  in  his  native  city  of   Dardanus  on  the 
Hellespont,  from  whence  they  could  make  incursions  on  the  rich 
neighbouring  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  imtil  these  attacks  were  repeated  from 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼•  0,  29.  had  rery  little  confidence  in  the  pro. 

*  Though  Xenophdn  accounted  sacri*  fessional  prophets.    He  thought  them 

flee  <o  b0  .an  essential  preliminary  to  quite  capable  of  gross  deceit  (see  Xen. 

anyactionof  dubious  result,  and  placed  Cyrop.  1  6,  2,  8:  compare  SophoklSs,. 

great  faith  in  the  indications  which  the  Antigone,    1035,    1060;     and    (Edip. 

Tictims  offered,  as  signs  of  the  future  Tyrann.  887). 
purpo8e»'of  the  gods,  he  neverthelesr       >  Xen.  Anab.  y.  6, 19—26. 
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more  than  one  quarter — ^until  the  Achseans  Phil^us  and 
Accnaa-  Lykon  had  loudly  accused  Xenoph6n  of  underhand 
^<>°^  manoeuvring   to   cheat   the   army   into   remaining 

xenoph6n  against  their  will — ^that  the  latter  rose  to  repd.  the 
^ech  in  imputation ;  saying,  that  all  that  he  had  done  was  to 
dSence.  consult  the  gods  whether  it  would  be  better  to  lay  his 
project  before  the  army  or  to  keep  it  in  his  own  bosom.  The 
encouraging  answer  of  the  gods,  as  conveyed  through  the  victims 
and  testified  even  by  Silanus  himselj^  proved  that  the  scheme  was 
not  ill-conceived ;  nevertheless  (he  remarked)  Silanus  had  begun 
to  lay  snares  for  him,  realizing  by  his  own  proceedings  a  collateral 
indication  which  he  had  announced  to  be  visible  in  the  victims. 
"If  (added  Xenophdn)  you  had  continued  as  destitute  and 
unprovided  as  you  were  just  now,  I  should  still  have  looked  out 
for  a  resource  in  the  capture  of  some  city  which  would  have 
enabled  such  of  you  as  chose  to  return  at  once,  while  the  rest 
stay  behind,  to  enrich  themselves.  But  now  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity ;  since  Herakleia  and  Sindpe  are  sending  transports, 
and  Timasion  promises  pay  to  you  Irom  the  next  new  moon. 
Nothing  can  be  better :  you  will  go  back  safely  to  Greece,  and 
will  receive  pay  for  going  thither.  1  desist  at  once  from  my 
scheme,  and  call  upon  aU  who  were  favourable  to  it  to  desist  also. 
Only  let  us  all  keep  together  until  we  are  on  safe  ground,  and 
let  the  man  who  lags  behind  or  runs  off  be  condemned  as  a 
wrong-doer."^ 

Xenophdn  immediately  put  this  question  to  the  vote,  and 
_  every  hand  was  held  up  in  its  favour.    There  was  no 

the  soldiers  man  more  disconcerted  with  the  vote  than  the  prophet 
dScontSaT    Silanus,  who  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of 

and  flight  detaining  any  one  desirous  to  depart  But  the  soldiers 
of  Silaans  ^t.^.i       i  i.  -i.         i 

put  nun.  down  with  vehement  disapprobation,  threaten- 
ing that  they  would  assuredly  punish  him  if  they  caught  him 
running  off.  His  intrigue  against  Xenophdn  thus  recoiled  upon 
himself  for  the  moment  But  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  army 
reached  Herakleia,  he  took  his  opportunity  for  clandestine  flight, 
and  found  his  way  back  to  Greece  with  the  3000  darics.* 

If  Silanus  gained  little  by  his  manoeuvre,  Timasion  and  hia 
partners  gained  still  less.    For  so  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6, 80—28.  9  Xen.  Anab.  y.  6, 84 ;  ▼!,  4, 18. 
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the  army  had  taken  a  formal  resolution  to  go  back  to  Greece, 
and  that  Xenoph6n  himself  had  made  the  proposition,  ^^^ 
the  Sindpians  and  the  Herakleots  felt  at  their  ease.  manceuTres 
They  sent  the  transport  vessdsjbut  withheld  the  money  ^^^^ 
which  they  had  promised  to  Timasion  and  Thorax,  calumnies 
Hence  these  officers  were  exposed  to  dishonour  and  gainst 
peril ;  for,  having  positively  engaged  to  find  pay  for  E^SSJ^tS 
the  army,  they  were  now  unable  to  keep  their  word,  discontent 
So  keen  were  their  apprehensions,  ihaX  they  came  ^  ^^"^^ 
to  Xenophdn  and  told  him  that  they  had  altered  their  views,  and 
that  they  now  thought  it  best  to  employ  the  newly  arrived 
transports  in  conveying  the  army,  not  to  Greece,  but  against  the 
town  and  territory  of  Phasis,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine.^  Xenophdn  replied  that  they  might  convene  the 
soldiers  and  make  the  proposition,  if  they  chose,  but  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  To  make  the  very  proposition 
themselves,  for  which  they  had  so  much  inveighed  against 
Xenophdn,  was  impossible  without  some  preparation;  so  that 
each  of  them  began  individually  to  sound  his  captains,  and  get 
the  scheme  suggested  by  them.  During  this  interval  the  soldiery 
obtained  information  of  the  manoeuvre,  much  to  their  discontent 
and  indignation ;  of  which  Neon  (the  lieutenant  of  the  absent 
Cheirisophus)  took  advantage  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 
Xenophdn,  alleging  that  it  was  he  who  had  converted  the  other 
officers  to  his  original  project,  and  that  he  intended,  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  were  on  shipboard,  to  convey  them  fraudulently  to 
Phasis,  instead  of  to  Greece.  There  was  something  so  plausible 
in  this  glaring  fidsehood,  which  represented  Xenophdoi  as  the 
author  of  the  renewed  project,  once  his  own ;  and  something  so 
improbable  in  the  fact  that  the  other  officers  should  spontaneously 
have  renounced  their  own  strong  opinions  to  take  up  his,  that  we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  ready  credence  which  Neon's 
calumny  found  among  the  army,  llieir  exasperation  against 
Xenophdn  became  so  intense  that  they  collected  in  fierce  groups, 
and  there  was  even  a  fear  t^at  they  would  break  out  into 
mutinous  violence,  as  they  had  before  done  against  the  magis- 
trates of  KerasQS. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  t.  6,  86.  the  Bnziiie  means  the  town  of  that 

I  may  here  note  that  this  PhatU  in   name,  not  the  riTer. 
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Well  knowing  the  danger  of  such  spontaneous  and  informal 
Xenophto  assemblages,  and  the  importance  of  the  habitual 
convenefl  solemnities  of  convocation  and  arrangement^  to  ensure 
as^mbly  either  discussion  or  legitimate  defence,^  Xenophdn 
^fs»^  immediately  sent  round  the  herald  to  summon  the 

army  into  the  regular  agora,  with  customary  method  and 
ceremony.  The  summons  was  obeyed  with  unusual  alacrity,  and 
Xenophdn  then  addressed  them,  refraining,  with  equal  generosity 
and  prudence,  from  saying  anything  about  the  last  proposition 
which  Timasion  and  others  had  made  to  him.  Had  he  mentioned 
it,  the  question  would  have  become  one  of  life  and  death  between 
him  and  those  other  officers. 

"  Soldiers  (said  heX  1  understand  that  there  are  some  men  here 
His  address  calumniating  me,  as  if  I  were  intending  to  cheat  you 
in  defence  and  carry  you  to  Phasis.  Hear  me,  then,  in  the  name 
°  *     of  the  god&    If  I  am  shown  to  be  doing  wrong,  let  me 

not  go  from  hence  unpunished;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my 
calumniators  are  proved  to  be  the  wrong-doers,  deal  with  them 
as  they  deserve.  You  surely  well  know  where  the  sun  rises  and 
where  he  sets ;  you  know  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  reach  Greece 
he  must  go  westward — ^if  to  the  barbaric  territories,  he  must  go 
eastward.  Can  any  one  hope  to  deceive  you  on  this  point,  and 
persuade  you  that  the  sun  rises  on  this  side,  and  sets  on  that  9 
Can  any  one  cheat  you  into  going  on  shipboard  with  a  wind 
which  blows  you  away  from  Greece  1  Suppose  even  that  I  put 
you  aboard  when  there  is  no  wind  at  all.    How  am  I  to  force  you 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  ',  1—8.      inel  ik  oonntiy.    In  spite  of  the  most  yiolent 

^ortfovero  6  Bcvo^wv,  iSo$9v  ain^  At  excitement  among  the  Athenian  people. 

TaxttrTa  <rvvayaytiv  avr&v  ayopay,  jcal  and  the  strong^est  impatience  to  go  ous 

fill  iaatu  <rv\kty^v<u  a^ro/xarovc  *  cat  and  fight,  Perikl6s  sleadily  refused  to 

ixiKtve  rhy  Ki/jpvKa  <rvW4$<u  ayopiv,  call  an  assembly,  for  fear  that  the 

The  prudence  of  XenophOn  in  con-  people  should  take  the  resolution  of 

yoking  the  assembly  at  once  is  in-  going  out.    And,  what  was  much  more 

contestable.    He  oonld  not  otherwise  remarkable,  the  people,  even  in  that 

have  hindered  the  soldiers  from  getting  state  of  excitement,  though  all  united 

together,  and  exciting  one  anoQier  to  within  the  walls,  did  not  meet  in  any 

action,  without  any  formal  summons.  Informal  assembly,  nor  come  to  any 

The  reader  should  contrast  with  resolution,  or  to  any  active  proceeding^; 

this  the  scene  at  Athens  (described  in  which  the  Cyreians  would  certainjy 

Thucydidto,  iL  22 ;  and  in  ch.  xlviii.  of  have  done  had  they  not  been  convened 

tlds  History)  during  the  first  year  of  in  a  regidar  assembly, 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  first       The  contrast  with  the  Cyieian  anny 

invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Pelopon-  bere    illustrates '  the    extraordimu^ 

nesians;  when  the  invaders  were  at  empire    exercised    by    constitutional 

Achamse,- within  sight  of  the  walls  of  forms  over  the  minds  of  the  Athenian 

Athens,  burning  and  destroying  thd  tftfasens. 
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to  sail  with  me  against  your  own  consent — I  being  only  in  one 
ship,  you  in  a  hundred  and  more?  Imagine,  however,  that  I 
could  even  succeed  in  deluding  you  to  Phasis.  When  we  land 
there,  you. will  know  at  once  that  we  are  not  in  Greece,  and  what 
fate  can  1  then  expect — a  detected  impostor,  in  the  midst  of  ten 
thousand  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  ?  No  :  these  stories  all 
proceed  from  foolish  men,  who  are  jealous  of  my  influence  with 
you ;  jealous,  too,  without  reason — ^for  I  neitiiier  hinder  them 
from  outstripping  me  in  your  favour,  if  they  can  render  you 
greater  service  ;  nor  you  from  electing  them  commanders,  ii  you 
think  fit.  Enough  of  this  now :  I  challenge  any  one  to  come 
forward  and  say  how  it  is  possible  either  to  cheat  or  to  be 
cheated  in  the  manner  laid  to  my  charge."  ^ 

Having  thus  grappled  directly  with  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  dissipated  them  in  such  manner  as  Qig  remon- 
doubtless  to  create  a  reaction  in  his  own  favour,  atmnce 
Xenoph6n  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  denounce  disorders  in 
the  growing  disorders  in  the  army,  which  he  depicted  *^®  "™^* 
as  such,  that  if  no  corrective  were  applied,  disgrace  and  contempt 
must  fall  upon  alL  As  he  paused  after  this  general  remonstrance, 
the  soldiers  loudly  called  upon  him  to  go  into  particulars ;  upon 
which  he  proceeded  to  recall,  with  lucid  and  impressive  simplicity, 
the  outrages  which  had  been  committed  at  and  near  Eerasus — 
the  unauthorized  and  unprovoked  attack  made  by  Klearetus  and 
his  company  on  a  neighbouring  village  which  was  in  friendly 
commerce  with  the  army — the  murder  of  the  three  elders  of  the 
village,  who  had  come  as  heralds  to  complain  to  the  generals 
about  such  wrong — ^the  mutinous  attack  made  by  disorderly 
soldiers  even  upon  the  magistrates  of  Eerasus,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  remonstrating  with  the  generals  on 
what  had  occurred,  exposing  these  magistrates  to  the  utmost  peril, 
and  patting  the  generals  themselves  to  ignominy.'  *'  If  such  are 
to  be  our  proceedings  (continued  Xenoph6n),  look  you  well  into 
what  condition  the  army  will  fall.    You,  the  aggregate  body,* 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  7,  7 — 11.  KaraXvvcu,  •    iBCa  9i  6  Bovk6iuvot  i^t 

>  XeD.  Anab.  v.  7, 13—26.  ^  orroarcv/uta  c^'  d,Ti  Stv  iMKig.  ^  k&u  rivtt 

S  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  7, 26,  27.   cl  oltv  rmha  irpoc  ^/umv  Iwr^  1^p^a'^etf ,  ^  ccpijnjv  5ctf- . 

rocavra  iartu,  0tdaravBt  out  ^  caraorc-  §uvot  ^^  oAAov  rivit,  KoraitaiivovTtt  roi^ 

ms  iiiuv  icrrtu  rive  irrpaTias.    tfutt  ukv  row    ac   /3ovAdfA«yoi,    irot^crovo-ty   ^/umv 

oi  travm  ovjc  iartoB*  mjpcot,  ovr*  am-  rmv  X6y»r  ^^  okowfoi  rmv  irpht  v^ar 

kivBat.   woktfMv   ^  ay   j3ovAi|a0e,    ovre  i6vrmv,      itrttra   6k,   oO«  iikv  &y  vfM«f 

7—20 
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will  no  longer  be  tihe  sovereign  authority  to  make  war  or  peace 
with  whom  yon  please :  each  individual  among  you  will  conduct 
the  army  against  any  point  which  he  may  choose.  And  even  if 
men  should  come  to  you  as  envoys,  either  for  peace  or  for  other 
purposes,  they  may  be  slain  by  any  single  enemy  ;  so  that  you 
will  be  debarred  from  all  public  communications  whatever. 
Next,  those  whom  your  universal  suffrage  shall  have  chosen 
commanders  will  have  no  authority,  while  any  self-elected 
general  who  chooses  to  give  the  word,  Cast,  Cast  {i.e,  darts  or 
stones),  may  put  to  death,  without  trial,  either  officer  or  soldier 
as  it  suits  him  ;  that  is,  if  he  finds  you  ready  to  obey  him,  as  it 
happened  near  Eerasus.  Look  now  what  these  self-elected 
leaders  have  done  for  you.  The  magistrate  of  Kerasus,  if  he  was 
really  guilty  of  wrong  towards  you,  has  been  enabled  to  escape 
with  impunity  ;  if  he  was  innocent,  he  has  been  obliged  to  run 
away  from  you,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  death  without 
pretence  or  trial  Those  who  stoned  the  heralds  to  death  have 
brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  you  alone,  all  Greeks,  cannot 
enter  the  town  of  Eerasus  in  safety,  unless  in  commanding  force ; 
and  that  we  cannot  even  send  in  a  herald  to  take  up  our  dead 
(Elearetus  and  those  who  were  slain  in  tlie  attack  on  the 
Eerasuntine  village)  for  burial,  though  at  first  those  who  had 
slain  them  in  self-defence  were  anxious  to  give  up  the  bodies  to 
us.  For  who  will  take  the  risk  of  going  in  as  herald  from  those 
who  have  set  the  example  of  putting  heralds  to  death  1  We 
generals  were  obliged  to  entreat  the  Eerasuntines  to  bury  the 
bodies  for  us."^ 

Continuing  in  this  emphatic  protest  against  the  recent  dis- 
Vote  of  th  ord^M  *^<1  outrages,  Xenoph6n  at  length  succeeded 
army  una^  in  impressing  his  own  sentiment,  heartily  and  unani- 
SivouiS&e  mously,  upon  the  soldiers.  They  passed  a  vote  that 
Sidn^^.  *^®  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  at  Eerasus  should  be 
approving  punished ,  that  if  any  one  was  guilty  of  similar  out- 
orders/and  rages  in  future  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial  by 
dating  ^e  generals,  before  the  lochages  or  captains  as  judges, 
and  if  condemned  by  them,  put  to  death ;  and  t^at 

Affovrtv   ikiia$€   Af^ovrvuSt   iv   ovde/uif  caroicatVctv  km  ldu*ri|ir  ftv  &y  vfiMv  cf^^JI 

Xwp9  Ifforroi  *  Sim^  i*  &v  cavrbv  lAi)rai  £icpirov — &v  &<n.v   ot    ««i(r5|uicvoi  ovt^ 

vrpaniyhv     xoi    iBikin    Xiytw.    BiXXc,  «»<nrcp  icai  vvv  iyivrro, 
BakKt.  oSrof  iaroiL  ucavbf  xal  ^x^i^*        ^  ^^'  Axiabi  ▼.  7,  27— Sa 
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trial  should  be  had  before  the  same  persons  for  any  other  wrong 
conunitted  since  the  death  of  Cyrus.  A  suitable  religious  cere- 
mony was  also  directed  to  be  performed,  at  the  instance  of 
Xenophdn  and  the  prophets,  to  purify  the  army.^ 

This  speech  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  political 
morality  universal  throughout  the  Grecian  world,  xenophdn's 
though  deeper  and  more   predominant  among  its  j!^^^^ 
better  sections.    In  the  miscellaneous  aggr^te  and  safhrage,  aa  ' 
temporary  society,  now  mustered  at  Koty6ra»  Xeno-  SatepoU- 
phdn  insists  on  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  whole  SS^*^***^ 
body,  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  authority  for  the  oesaof  hia 
guidance  of  every  individual  will ;  the  decision  of  *PP«*>- 
the  majority,  fairly  and  formally  collected,  as  carrying  a  title 
to  prevail  over  every  dissentient  minority ;  the  generals  chosen 
by  the  majority  of  votes  as  the  only  persons  entitled  to  obedience. 
This  is  the  cardinal  principle  to  which  he  appeals,  as  the  anchor- 
s' of  political  obligation  in  the  mind  of  each  separate  man  or 
fraction ;  as  the  condition  of  all  success,  all  safety,  and  all  conjoint 
action ;  as  the  only  condition  either  for  punishing  wrong  or  pro- 
tecting right ;  as  indispensable  to  keep  up  their  sympathies  with 
the  Hellenic  communities,  and  their  dignity  either  as  soldiers  or 
as  citizens.    The  complete  success  of  his  speech  proves  that  he 
knew  how  to  touch  the  right  chord  of  Grecian  feeling.  No  serious 
acts  of  individual  insubordiaation  occurred  afterwards,  though 
the  army  collectively  went  wrong  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
And  what  is  not  less  important  to  notice,  the  influence  of  Xeno- 
phdn himself  after  his  unreserved  and  courageous  remonstrance, 
seems  to  have  been  sensibly  augmented,  certainly  noway  di- 
minished. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately  followed  were  indeed 
well  calculated  to  augment  it  For  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
proposition  of  Xenophdn  himself,'  that  the  generals  themselves 
should  be  tried  before  the  newly-constituted  tribunal  of  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  7,  84,  86.  ia  made  to  begin  at  the  aecond  cao/e. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  7,  86.    trapotyovKros  which  seems  to  me  not  convenient  for 

M  Bcvo^wvTov,  KOI  rwv  iidvTtw  aviL-  comprehending  the  fnH  sense.    I  think 

fiov\itv6vrtiVf  iio^t  koX  KoBaaax  rb  irrfti'  that  the  second  cdo^c,  aa  well  aa  the 

TffVMa*^  Kol  iy4vrro  KoBapfuif   c8o^c  Si  first,  is  connected  with  the  words  irapai- 

ical  row  orpaniyovi  SCiaiv  tiroax*^v  Toi?  vovi^ros  Htvo^uroi,  and  ooght  to  be 

naptXriKvBoTot  ^p6vw.  included  not  only  in  the  same  chapter 

In  the  distribution  of  chapters  aa  with  them,  but  also  in  the  same  sen- 
made  by  the  editors,  chapter  the  eighth  tence,  without  an  interrening  full  stop. 
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lochages  or  captains,  in  case  any  one  had  complaint  to  make 
Xenoph6n  agaii^t  them  for  past  matters;  agreeably  to  the  Athe- 
»com-  nian  habit  of  subjecting  every  magistrate  to  a  trial  of 

of  the  accountability  on  laying  down  his  office.      In  the 

Seforea  course  of  this  investigation,  Philesius  and  Xanthikl^ 
tribunal  were  fined  twenty  minae,  to  make  good  an  assignable 
of  the  deficiency  of  that  amount  in  the  cargoes  of  those  mer- 

caSSS.^'  chantmen  which  had  been  detained  at  Trapezus  for 
SatiBfa^tion  the  transport  of  the  army  :  Sophaenetus,  who  had  the 
army  with  general  superintendence  of  this  property,  but  had  been 
Xenophdn.  negligent  in  that  duty,  was  fined  ten  minsB.  Next,  the 
name  of  Xenoph6n  was  put  up,  when  various  persons  stood  for- 
ward to  accuse  him  of  having  beaten  and  ill-used  them.  As 
commander  of  the  rear-guard,  his  duty  was  by  fsu*  the  severest 
and  most  difficult,  especially  during  the  intense  cold  and  deep 
snow  ;  since  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  laggards  and 
plunderers,  aU  fell  under  his  inspection.  One  man  especially 
was  loud  in  complaints  against  him,  and  Xenophdn  questioned 
him  as  to  the  details  of  his  case  before  the  assembled  army.  It 
turned  out  that  he  had  given  him  blows  because  the  man,  having 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  a  sick  soldier,  was  about 
to  evade  the  duty  by  burying  the  dying  man  alive.^  This  interesting 
debate  (given  in  the  Anabasis  at  length)  ended  by  a  full  approba- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Xenophdn's  conduct,  accompanied 
with  regret  that  he  had  not  handled  the  man  yet  more  severely. 

The  statements  of  Xenoph6n  himself  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of 
Manner  in  *^^  internal  discipline  of  the  army,  even  as  managed 
which  dis-  by  a  discreet  and  well-tempered  officer.  "  I  acknow- 
upheidby  ledge  (said  he  to  the  soldiers)  to  have  struck  many 
the  oflacers.  j^^^  j^j.  disorderly  conduct—  men  who  were  content 
to  owe  their  preservation  to  your  orderly  march  and  constant 
fighting,  while  they  themselves  ran  about  to  plunder  and  enrich 
themselves  at  your  cost.  Had  we  all  acted  as  they  did,  we  should 
have  perished  to  a  man.  Sometimes,  too,  I  struck  men  who  were 
lagging  behind  with  cold  and  fatigue,  or  were  stopping  the  way 
so  as  to  hinder  others  from  getting  forward  :  I  struck  them  with 
my  fist,2  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  spear  of  the  enemy. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  8,  S— 12.  Snw    fii^    ^^V    ^*^    ^^    fnKtfjLinr 

s  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  8*  16.   ivMou  irDf,    iraioc'^. 
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You  yourselves  stood  bj,  and  saw  me :  you  had  anns  in  your 
hands,  yet  none  of  you  interfered  to  prevent  me.  I  did  it  for 
their  good  as  well  as  for  yours,  not  from  any  insolence  of  disposi- 
tion ;  for  it  was  a  time  when  we  were  aU  alike  suffering  from 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue ;  whereas  I  now  live  comparatively 
well^  drink  more  wine  and  pass  easy  days,  and  yet  I  stnke  no 
one.  Tou  will  find  that  the  men  who  failed  most  in  those  times 
of  hardship  are  now  the  most  outrageous  offenders  in  the  army. 
There  is  BoXskus,^  the  Thessalian  pugilist,  who  pretended  sick- 
ness during  the  march,  in  order  to  evade  the  burthen  of  carrying 
his  shield ;  and  now,  as  I  am  informed,  he  has  stripped  several 
citizens  of  Kotydra  of  their  clothes.  If  (he  concluded)  the  blows 
which  I  have  occasionally  given,  in  cases  of  necessity,  are  now 
brought  in  evidence,  I  call  upon  those  among  you  also,  to  whom 
I  have  rendered  aid  and  protection,  to  stand  up  and  testify  in  my 
favour."  ^ 

Many  individucJs  responded  to  this  appeal,  insomuch  that 
Xenophdn  was  not  merely  acquitted,  but  stood  higher 
than  before  in  the  opinion  of  the  army.    We  learn  SiSp^f 
from  his  defence  that  for  a  commanding  officer  to  £f°f^a  ^"* 
strike  a  soldier  with  his  fist,  if  wanting  in  duty,  was  enoe  over 
not  considered  improper — at  least  under  such  circum-  derived  ^ 
stances  as  those  of  the  retreat    But  what  deserves  '»>m  bis 
notice  still  more  is  the  extraordinary  influence  which  fnui^eu,  ^ 
Xenoph6n's  powers  of  speaking  gave  him  over  the  ^[toty, 
minds  of  the  army.    He  stood  distinguished  from  the 
other  generals,  Lacedaemonian,  Arcadian,  Achaoan,  &c,  by  having 
the  power  of  working  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  collectively ; 
and  we  see  that  he  had  the  good  sense,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  not 
to  shrink  from  telling  them  unpleasant  truths.    In  spite  ot  such 
frankness— OT  rather,  partly  by  means  of  such  frankness— his 
ascendency  as  commander  not  only  remained  unabated,  as  com- 

1  The  idea  that  irreat  pngOisto  were  'H/tforov  V  ofi  4»i,U  rtv*  i^iuv  Skkov 

not  good  soldiers  in  battle  is  as  old  'Axoiwr, 

among  the  Greeks  as  the  Ulad.    The  Uvy fvff  vueiaai^''   iirel  «J}youai  tlvai 

unriTaUed  pugilist  of    the    Homeiio  apttrrot, 

Grecian  armv,  Bpeius.   confesses  his  'H  o^x  5Aif,  «,TTt  iiiyilt  iwiBt^ 

own  inferiority  as  a  soldier  (Diad,  zzUl.  ^      o  fi  a  c ;  <W;a'  apa  vw$  i(v 

Wty.  "Ev  wdvTtara'  ipyoivt  Sai^fjLova  ^ra  ycv- 

*A<raor  Ina,  o<rr»9  ficiras  oZtrcroi  ofi^f  «<>■•«*• 

Ki6wt\ki>p '  a  Xen.  Anah.  ▼.  8»  18— 2ft. 
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pared  with  that  of  the  others,  but  went  on  increasing.  For 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  flattery  of  orators  as  a  means  of 
influence  over  the  people,  it  will  be  found  that  though  particular 
points  may  be  gained  in  this  way,  yet  wherever  the  influence  of 
an  orator  has  been  steady  and  long-continued  (like  that  of 
Perikl6s  ^  or  Demosthen^),  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  is  not  willing  to  accommodate 
himself  constantly  to  the  prepossessions  of  his  hearers.  Without 
the  oratory  of  Xenoph6n,  there  would  have  existed  no  engine  for 
kindling  or  sustaining  the  sensus  commv/nis  of  the  ten  thousand 
Cyreians  assembled  at  E.oty6ra,  or  for  keeping  up  the  moral 
authority  of  the  aggregate  over  the  individual  members  and 
fractions.  The  othev  officers  could  doubtless  speak  well  enough 
to  address  short  encouragements  or  give  simple  explanations  to 
the  soldiers :  without  this  faculty,  no  man  was  fit  for  military 
command  over  Greeks.  But  the  oratory  of  Xenophdn  was  some- 
thing of  a  higher  order.  Whoever  will  study  the  discourse 
pronounced  by  him  at  Eotydra  will  perceive  a  dexterity  in  deal- 
ing with  assembled  multitudes — a  discriminating  use  sometimes 
of  the  plainest  and  most  direct  appeal,  sometimes  of  indirect 
insinuation  or  circuitous  transitions  to  work  round  the  minds  of 
the  hearers — a  command  of  those  fundamental  politicsil  convic- 
tions which  lay  deep  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  were  often  so 
overlaid  by  the  &esh  impulses  arising  out  of  each  successive 
situation,  as  to  require  some  positive  friction  to  draw  them  out 
from  their  latent  state — ^lastly,  a  power  of  expansion  and  varied 
repetition,  such  as  would  be  naturally  imparted  both  by  the 
education  and  the  practice  of  an  intelligent  Athenian,  but  would 
rarely  be  found  in  any  other  Grecian  city.  The  energy  and 
judgment  displayed  by  Xenoph6n  in  the  retreat  were  doubtless 
not  less  essential  to  his  influence  than  his  power  of  speaking ; 
but  in  these  points  we  may  be  sure  that  other  officers  were  more 
nearly  his  equals. 

The  important  public  proceedings  above  described  not  only 
restored  the  influence  of  Xenophdn,  but  also  cleared  off  a  great 
amount  of  bad  feeling,  and  sensibly  abated  the  bad  habits,  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  army.  A  scene  which  speedily  followed 
was  not  without  effect  in  promoting  cheerful  and  amicable  sym- 
1  See  the  itrildng  remarks  of  Thucydidte  ^.  65)  upon  Periklte. 
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pathies.   The  Paphlagonian  prince,  Korylas,  weary  of  the  desultory 
warfare  carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  the  border  impToved 
inhabitants,  sent  envoys  to  the  Greek  camp  with  S~^yL 
presents  of  horses  and  fine  robes,i  and  with  expres-  E?**^l^^ 
sions  of  a  wish  to  conclude   peace.     The  Greek  TOnian^ 
generals  accepted  the  presents,  and  promised  to  sub-  Korylas. 
mit  the  proposition  to  the  army.     But  first  they  entertained 
the  envoys  at  a  banquet^  providing  at  the  same  time  games  and 
dances,  with  other  recreations  amusing  not  only  to  them  but  also 
to  the  soldiers  generally.     The  various  dances,  warlike  and 
pantomimic,  of  Thracians,  Mysians,  iESnianes,  Magnates,  &c,  are 
described  by  Xenophdn  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner.   They 
were  followed  on  the  next  day  by  an  amicable  convention  con- 
cluded between  the  army  and  the  Paphlagonians.^ 

Not  long  afterwards — a  number  of  transports,  sufficient  for  the 
whole  army,  having  been  assembled  from  Herakleia  ^^  g^^y 
and  Sin6p^--all  the  soldiers  were  conveyed  by  sea  to  ^S^7  "f* 
the  latter  place,  passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
Thermodon,  Iris,  and  Halys,  which  they  would  have  found 
impracticable  to  cross  in  a  land-march  through  Paphlagonia. 
Having  reached  SindpS  after  a  day  and  a  night  of  sailing  with  a 
fjEdr  wind,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  lodged  in  the 
neighbouring  seaport  of  Arm^i,  where  the  Sinopians  sent  to 
them  a  large  present  of  barley-meal  and  wine,  and  where  they 
remained  for  five  days. 

It  was  here  that  they  were  joined  by  Cheirisophus  whose 
absence  had  been  so  unexpectedly  prolonged.  But  he  came  with 
only  a  single  trireme,  bringing  nothing  except  a  message  from 
Anaxibius,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  in  the  Bosphorus,  who 
complimented  the  army,  and  promised  that  they  shoiild  be  taken 
into  pay  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine.  The  soldiers, 
severely  disappointed  on  seeing  him  arrive  thus  empty-handed, 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vL  L  2.     W^irti  iropcL  on  their  coast— u^avrcL  xal  Acta,  xal  4 

rovf  'EAAifi^af  1rpc<r^«(c,  ixpvrai  tmrovt  oAAi;  jcara<riccv^   &C  (Thucrd.  it  90). 

jcal  <rroAa$  xoAos,  Ac  From  the  like  mdostiV  probably  pro- 

The   horses   sent    were  doubtless  ceeded  the  splendid,  '^regia  textilia** 

oatiTe  Paphlaffonian ;  the  robes  sent  and  abnndanoe  of   gold  and   silver 

were  probably  the  produce  of  the  looms  vessels,  captured  by  the  Roman  general 

of  Sindpd  and  Kotydia;  just  as  the  Paulus  Emilius  along  with  Perseus  the 

Thradan  princes  used  to  receive  fine  last  king  of  Macedonia  (Livy,  xlv.  88— 

woven    and    metallic    fabrics    from  85). 
Abddra  and  the  other  Grecian  colonies       a  Zen.  Anab.  vL  L  10—14. 
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became  the  more  strongly  bent  on  striking  some  blow  to  fill 
_  _  ^  their  own  parses  beiore  they  reached  Greece.  Feeling 
cheirlso-  ihab  it  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  such 
Solution  project  that  it  should  be  prepared  not  only  skilfully 
ofthearmy  but  secretly,  they  resolved  to  elect  a  single  general 
single  in  place  of  that  board  of  six  (or  perhaps  more)  who 

Sey '^sh  ^®^  *^  ^  function.  Such  was  now  the  ascendency 
to  ^ect  of  Xenophdn,  that  che  general  sentiment  of  the  army 
^enop  n,  ^^  ^^^  turned  towards  him;  and  the  lochages  or 
Cheirifl^  captains,  communicating  to  him  what  was  in  contem- 
pbusia         plation,  intimated  to  him  their  own  anxious  hopes 

that  he  would  not  decline  tne  offer.  Tempted  by 
so  flattering  a  proposition,  he  hesitated  at  first  what  answer  he 
should  give.  But  at  length  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to 
satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  army,  and  the  fear  of  thus  compro- 
mising the  reputation  which  he  had  cJready  realized,  outweighed 
the  opposite  inducements.  As  m  other  cases  of  doubt,  so  in  this, 
he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Basileus ;  and  the  answer  returned  by 
the  victims  was  such  as  to  determine  him  to  refusal  Accordingly, 
when  the  army  assembled,  with  predetermination  to  choose  a  single 
chief^  and  proceeded  to  nominate  him,  he  respectfully  and  thank- 
fully declined,  on  the  ground  that  Cheinsophus  was  a  Laceds- 
monian,  and  that  he  himself  was  not;  adding  that  he  should 
cheerfully  serve  under  any  one  whom  they  might  name.  His 
excuse,  however,  was  repudiated,  especially  by  the  lochages. 
Several  of  these  latter  were  Arcadians ;  and  one  of  them,  Agasias, 
cried  out,  with  full  sympathy  of  the  soldiers,  that,  if  that  prin- 
ciple were  admitted  he,  a£>  an  Arcadian,  ought  to  resign  his 
command.  Finding  that  his  former  reason  was  not  approved, 
Xenophdn  acquainted  the  army  that  he  had  sacrificed  to  know 
whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  command,  and  that  the  gods  had 
peremptorily  forbidden  him  to  do  so.^ 

Cheirisophus  was  then  elected  sole  commander,  and  undertook 
the  duty,  saying  that  he  would  have  willingly  served  under 
Xenophdn,  if  the  latter  had  accepted  the  office,  but  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  Xenophdn  himself  to  have  declined,  since  Dexippus 
had  already  poisoned  the  mind  of  Anaxibius  against  him,  though 
he  (Cheirisophus)  had  emphatically  contradicted  the  calumnies.' 

I  Zen  Aoah.  tL  1,  S2-31.       a  Xen.  Anab.  tL  1, 8S. 
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On  the  next  day  the  army  sailed  forward,  under  the  command 
of  Cheiriflophufl,  to  Herakleia ;  near  which  town  they  ^^  ^^y 
were  hospitahly  entertained,  and   gratified  with  a  paw  by  sea 
present  of  meal,  wine,  and  hullocks,  even  greater  than  kieia— they 
they  had  received  at  Sinfipfi.    It  now  appeared  that  Extort* 
Xenophdn  had  acted  wisely  in  declining  the  sole  mongrfrom 
command ;  and  also  that  Oheirisophus,  though  elected  ueots— 
commander,  yet  having  heen  very  long  absent,  was  ^f  ^h'iil^ 
not  really  of  so  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of  phusand 
the  soldiers  as  Xenoph6n.    In  the  camp  near  Hera-     ®°^^ 
kleia,  the  soldiers  became  impatient  that  their  generals  (for  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  Xenophdn  as  one  of  them  still  continued) 
took  no  measures  to  procure  money  for  them.     The  Achaean 
Lykon  proposed  that  they  should  extort  a  contribution  of  no  less 
than  3000  staters  of  Eyzikus  (about  60,000  Attic  drachmae,  or  10 
talents  =  £2300)  from  the  inhabitants  of  Herakleia ;    another 
man  immediately  outbid  this  proposition,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  require  10,000  staters — a  full  month's  pay  for  the  army. 
It  was  moved  that  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophdn  should  go  to  the 
Herakleots  as  envoys  with  this  demand.    But  both  of  them  in- 
dignantly refused  to  be  concerned  in  so  unjust  an  extortion  from 
a  Grecian  city  which  had  just  received  the  army  kindly  and  sent 
handsome   presents.      Accordingly  Lykon  with  two  Arcadian 
officers  undertook  the  mission,  and  intimated  the  demand,  not 
without  threats  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to  the  Herakleots. 
The  latter  replied  that  they  would  take  it  into  consideration. 
But  they  waited  only  for  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  and  then 
immediately  closed  their  gates,  manned  their  waUs,  and  brought 
in  their  outlying  property. 

The  project  being  thus  baffled,  Lykon  and  the  rest  turned  their 
displeasure  upon  Cheinsophus  and  Xenophdn,  whom  they  accused 
of  having  occasioned  its  miscarriage.  And  they  now  began  to 
exclaim  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  Arcadians  and  AchaeanSi 
who  formed  more  than  one  numerical  half  of  the  army  and 
endured  all  the  toil,  to  obey  as  well  as  to  enrich  generals  from 
other  Hellenic  cities;  especially  a  single  Athenian  who  fur- 
nished no  contingent  to  the  army.  Here  again  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  personal  importance  of  Xenophdn  caused  him  to  be  still 
regarded  as  a  general,  though  the  sole  command  had  been  vested 
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by  formal  vote  in  Cheirisophus.  So  vehement  was  the  dissatifi- 
faction,  that  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achaaan  soldiers  in 
the  army,  more  than  4500  hoplites  in  number, 
renounced  the  authority  of  Cheirisophus,  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  division,  and  chose  ten 
commanders  from  out  of  their  own  numbers.  The 
whole  army  thus  became  divided  into  three  portions 
— ^first,  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans ;  secondly,  1400 
hoplites  and  700  Thracian  peltasts,  who  adhered  to 
Cheirisophus ;  lastly,  1700  hoplites,  300  peltasts,  and 
40  horsemen  (all  the  horsemen  in  the  army),  attach- 
ing themselves  to  Xenophdn,  who,  however,  was 
taking  measures  to  sail  away  individually  from 
Herakleia  and  quit  the  army  altogether,  which  he  would 
have  done  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  unfavourable  sacri- 
fices.i  , 

The  Arcadian  division,  departing  first  in  vessels  from  Hera- 
kleia, landed  at  the  harbour  of  Kalp^  an  untenanted 
promontory  of  the  Bithynian  or  Asiatic  Thrace,  mid- 
way between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium.  From  thence 
they  marched  at  once  into  the  interior  of  Bithynia^ 
with  the  view  of  surprising  the  villages  and  acquirii^ 
plunder.  But  through  rashness  and  bad  management, 
they  first  sustained  several  partial  losses,  and  ulti- 
mately became  surrounded  upon  an  eminence  by  a 
large  muster  of  the  indigenous  Bithynians  from  all 
the  territory  around.  They  were  only  rescued  from 
destruction  by  the  imexpected  appearance  of  Xeno- 
phdn with  his  division,  who  had  left  Herakleia  some- 
what later,  but  heard  by  accident,  during  their  march, 
of  the  danger  of  th^ir  comrades.  The  whole  army 
thus  became  re-assembled  at  Kalp^  where  the  Arcadians  and 
Achaeans,  disgusted  at  the  Hi-success  of  their  separate  expedition, 
again  established  the  old  union  and  the  old  generals.  They 
chose  Neon  in  place  of  Cheirisophus,  who,  afflicted  by  the  hu- 
miliation put  upon  him  in  having  been  first  named  sole  com- 
mander and  next  deposed  within  a  week,  had  fallen  sick  of  a 
fever  and  died.  The  elder  Arcadian  captains  further  moved  a 
1  Xen.  Anab.  vL  2, 11— le. 
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resolution  tliat  if  any  one  henceforward  should  propose  to  separate 
the  army  into  fractions  he  should  be  put  to  death.^ 

The  locality  of  EalpS  was  well  suited  for  the  foundation  of  a 
colony,  which  Xenophdn  evidently  would  have  been  Distress  for 
glad  to  bring  about,  though  he  took  no  direct  measures  atKiulpS^ 
tending  towards  it ;  while  the  soldiers  were  so  bent  nnwimng- 
on  returning  to  Greece,  and  so  jealous  lest  Xenophdn  move  in  the 
should  entrap  them  into  remaining,  that  they  almost  f^Q^ue 
shunned  the  encampment.  It  so  happened  that  they  JJ?^^" 
were  detained  there  for  some  days  without  being  able  victory  over 
to  march  forth  even  in  quest  of  provisions,  because  ©f  the*"^ 
the  sacrifices  were  not  favourable.  Xenophdn  refused  country, 
to  lead  them  out,  against  the  warning  of  the  sacrifices — although 
the  £umy  suspected  him  of  a  deliberate  manoeuvre  for  the  purpose 
of  detention.  Neon  however,  less  scrupulous,  led  out  a  body  of 
2000  men  who  chose  to  follow  him,  under  severe  distress  for  want 
of  provisions.  But  being  surprised  by  the  native  Bithynians, 
with  the  aid  of  some  troops  of  the  Persian  satrap  Phamabazus,  he 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  500  men — a  misfortune 
which  Xenophdn  regards  as  the  natural  retribution  for  contempt 
of  the  sacrificial  warning.  The  dangerous  position  of  Neon  with 
the  remainder  of  the  detachment  was  rapidly  made  known  at  the 
camp  ;  upon  which  Xenophdn,  unbamessmg  a  waggon-bullock  as 
the  only  animal  near  at  hand,  immediately  offered  sacrifice.  On 
this  occasion,  the  victim  was  at  once  favourable  ;  so  that  he  led 
out  without  delay  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  to  the  rescue  of 
the  exposed  detachment,  which  was  brought  back  in  safety  to  the 
camp.  So  bold  had  the  enemy  become,  that  in  the  night  the 
camp  was  attacked.  The  Greeks  were  obliged  on  the  next  day  to 
retreat  into  stronger  ground,  surrounding  themselves  with  a  ditch 
and  palisade.  Fortunately  a  vessel  arrived  from  Herakleia, 
bringing  to  the  camp  at  Kalpd  a  supply  of  barley-meal,  cattle, 
and  wine,  which  restored  the  spirits  of  ike  army,  enabling  them 
to  go  forth  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  assume  the  aggressive 
against  the  Bithynians  and  the  troops  of  Pharnabazus.  These 
troops  were  completely  defeated  and  dispersed,  so  that  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  camp  at  Kalpd  in  the  evening,  both  safe  and 
masters  of  the  country.^ 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vl  8, 10—25 ;  vL  4, 11.       »  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  5. 
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At  EalpS  they  remained  some  time,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Halt  at  Eleander  from  Byzantium,  who  was  said  to  be  about 
SmSMtable  ^  bring  vessels  for  their  transport  They  were  now 
ff ^'tSr  abundantly  provided  with  supplies,  not  merely  from 
they  were  the  undisturbed  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
8eS?e  there  1*8^  but  also  from  the  visits  of  traders  who  came 
AB  a  colony,  ^^^jth  cargoes.  Indeed  the  impression  that  they  were 
preparing,  at  the  iastance  of  Xenophdn,  to  found  a  new  city  at 
Ealpg  became  so  strong  that  several  of  the  neighbouring  native 
villages  sent  envoys  to  ask  on  what  terms  alliance  would  be 
graoted  to  them.  At  length  Eleander  came,  but  with  two 
triremes  only.^ 

Eleander  was  the  Lacedsemonian  harmost  or  governor  of  By- 
Arrival  of  zantium.  His  appearance  opens  to  us  a  new  phase  in 
the^Mirtan  ^be  eventful  history  of  this  gallant  army,  as  well  as 
feS^B  *-  ^^  insight  into  the  state  of  the  Grecian  world  under 
xantium,  the  Lacedaemonian  empire.  He  came  attended  by 
^^  ^  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  who  had  served  in  the 
Dexippna.  Cyreian  army  until  their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  and 
who  had  there  been  entrusted  with  an  armed  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  transports  to  convey  the  troops  home,  but 
bad  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  running  away  with 
the  ship  to  Byzantium. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  moment  when  Eleander  arrived, 
Disorder  in  the  whole  army  was  out  on  a  marauding  excursion. 
Bttut^^'  Orders  had  been  already  promulgated  that  whatever 
gainst  Djras  captured  by  every  one  when  the  whole  army  was 
arising  '  out  should  be  brought  in  and  dealt  with  as  public 
trSche^of  property;  though  on  days  when  the  army  was  col- 
Bezippua.  lectively  at  rest,  any  soldier  might  go  out  individually 
and  take  to  himself  whatever  he  could  pillage.  On  the  day  when 
Eleander  arrived,  and  found  the  whole  army  out,  some  soldiers 
were  just  coming  back  with  a  lot  of  sheep  which  they  had  seized. 
By  right,  the  sheep  ought  to  have  been  handed  into  the  public 
43tore.  But  these  soldiers,  desirous  to  appropriate  them  wrong- 
fully, addressed  themselves  to  Dexippus,  and  promised  him  a 
portion  if  he  would  enable  them  to  retain  the  rest  Accordingly 
the  latter  interfered,  drove  away  those  who  claimed  the  sheep  as 
1  Xen.  Anab.  vL  6, 1—6. 
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pnblic  property,  and  denounced  them  as  thieves  to  Eleander, 
who  desired  him  to  bring  them  before  him.  Dexipptts  arrested 
one  of  them,  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  lochus  or  company  of  one 
of  the  best  friends  of  Xenophon — the  Arcadian  Agasias.  The 
latter  took  the  man  under  his  protection,  while  the  soldiers 
around,  incensed  not  less  at  the  past  than  at  the  present  conduct 
of  Dexippus,  broke  out  into  violent  manifestations,  called  him  a 
traitor,  and  pelted  him  with  stones.  Such  was  their  wrath  that 
not  Dexippus  alone,  but  the  crew  of  the  triremes  also,  and  even 
Eleander  himself  fled  in  alarm  ;  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of 
Xenophdn  and  the  other  generals,  who  on  the  one  hand  explained 
to  Kleander  that  it  was  an  established  army-order  which  these 
soldiers  were  seeking  to  enforce,  and  on  the  other  hand  controlled 
the  mutineers.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  was  so  incensed 
as  well  by  his  own  fright  as  by  the  calumnies  of  Dexippus,  that 
he  threatened  to  sail  away  at  once,  and  proclaim  the  Cyreian 
army  enemies  to  Sparta,  so  that  every  Hellenic  city  should  be 
interdicted  from  giving  them  reception.^  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  generals,  well  knowing  the  formidable  consequences  of  such 
an  interdict,  entreated  him  to  relent  He  would  consent  only 
on  condition  that  the  soldiers  who  had  begun  to  throw  stones, 
as  well  as  Agasias,  the  interfering  officer,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  This  latter  demand  was  especially  insisted  upon  by 
Dexippus,  who,  hating  Xenophon,  had  already  tried  to  prejudice 
Anaxibius  against  him,  and  believed  that  Agasias  had  acted  by 
his  order." 

The  situation  now  became  extremely  critical,  since  the  soldiers 
would  not  easily  be  brought  to  surrender  their  com-  indignation 
rades,  who  had  a  perfectly  righteous  cause,  though  S^Kieander 
they  had  supported  it  by  undue  violence,  to  the  ven-  —Xenophdn 
geance  of  a  traitor  like  Dexippus,  When  the  army  Srann^to. 
was  convened  in  assembly,  several  of  them  went  so  J^J^f^ 
far  as  to  treat  the  menace  of  Kleander  with  contempt  Sputa. 
But  Xenophdn  took  pains  to  set  them  right  upon  this  point. 
"Soldiers  (said  he),  it  will  be  no  slight  misfortune  if  Kleander 
shall  depart,  as  he  threatens  to  do,  in  his  present  temper  towards 
u&  We  are  here  dose  upon  the  cities  of  Greece :  now  the  Lace- 
daemonians are  the  imperial  power  in  Qreece,  and  not  merely 
1  Xen.  Anab.  yi.  6, 6—9.        a  Xen.  Anab.  yi.  1, 32 ;  yi.  4, 11—16. 
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their  autHorized  officers,  bat  even  each  one  of  their  individual 
citizens,  can  accomplish  what  he  pleases  in  the  various  cities. 
If  then  Eleander  begins  by  shutting  us  out  from  Byzantium  and 
next  enjoins  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  in  the  other  cities  to 
do  the  same,  proclaiming  us  lawless  and  disobedient  to  Sparta— 
if,  besides,  the  same  representation  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Anaxibius — ^we  shall  be  hard 
pressed  either  to  remain  or  to  sail  away,  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
are  at  present  masters  both  on  land  and  at  sea.^  We  must  not,  for 
the  sake  of  any  one  or  two  men,  suffer  the  whole  army  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Greece.  We  must  obey  whatever  the  Lacedaemonians 
command,  especially  as  our  cities,  to  which  we  respectively  be- 
long, now  obey  them.  As  to  what  concerns  myself,  I  understand 
that  Dexippus  has  told  Eleander  that  Agasias  would  never  have 
taken  such  a  step  except  by  my  orders.  Now,  if  Agasias  himself 
states  this,  I  am  ready  to  exonerate  both  him  and  all  of  you,  and 
to  give  myself  up  to  any  extremity  of  punishment  I  maintain, 
too,  that  any  other  man  whom  Kleander  arraigns  ought  in  like 
manner  to  give  himself  up  for  trial,  in  order  that  you  collectively 
may  be  discharged  from  the  imputation.  It  will  be  hard  indeed 
ifi  just  as  we  are  reaching  Greece,  we  should  not  only  be  debarred 
from  the  praise  and  honour  which  we  anticipated,  but  should  be 
degraded  even  below  the  level  of  others  and  shut  out  from  the 
Grecian  cities."  * 

After  this  speech  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophdn — so 
Satisfaction  significant  a  testimony  of  the  unmeasured  ascendency 
^™  to  and  interference  of  the  Lacedaemonians  throughout 
by  the  Greece — ^Agasias  rose,  and  proclaimed  that  what  he 

•uixendS  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  neither  under  the  orders  nor  with  the 
withSh^  privity  of  Xenophdn ;  that  he  had  acted  on  a  personal 
matinoiu  impulse  of  wrath,  at  seeing  his  own  honest  and 
soldier.  innocent  soldier  dragged  away  by  the  traitor  Dexippus; 
but  that  he  now  willingly  gave  himself  up  as  a  victim,  to  avert 

1  Xen.  Anab.  tL  6. 12.    clal  iiiv  yao  x^^^^t  ^  amirrovmais  Amcedoifiovtbcv 

ifhl  eyyvff  at  'EXX^viSn  vdA«iff  •    rq$  o'  xaX  dvdnovt  oirav— «ti  Si  irpbf  'Avo^^tor 

*EXXd8o9    AaK*6cufi6viot   irpo*<m^Ka<nv  *  rbv  vavapx^^  oiroi  6  Adyof  ir«pt  iiumv 

licavoi  3c  clo-i   jcal  ctf   ifxao-rov  ^(ci — ^x^**^*' 'i*^^  "C*^  M^*'*' '<<^ ««o- 

AaKtiaifiovlttv  iv  rats  ir6Ktvi.v  irAcii''   xal  ycLp  iv  r-jg  yg  apx^vo-i 

OjTi    PoUKovrai    iianfidrTtaBai,  AaKtiaifidvioi  xal  iv  rg  $a3<.dT' 

Mtoivo^o9  npStrov  pukv  ^fMt  Bv^aKr£ov  rig  rov  vvv  xpt^vov. 
aroxXcio'ci,  jfireira  di  roif  oAXotff  ap/xo-         ^  Xenophontis  Anabasis,  tL  6,  12 — 

4rrtiii  napayytkel  «lc  rat  tr<$Ac»ff  pn}  3<f-  10. 
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from  the  army  the  displeasure  of  the  Lacedsomonians.  This 
generous  self-sacrifice,  which  at  the  moment  promised  nothing 
less  than  a  fatal  result  to  Agasias,  was  accepted  by  the  army ; 
and  the  generals  conducted  both  him  and  the  soldier  whom  he 
had  rescued  as  prisoners  to  Eleander.  Presenting  himself  as 
the  responsible  party,  Agasias  at  the  same  time  explained  to 
Eleander  the  in&mous  behaviour  of  Dexippus  to  the  army,  and 
said  that  towards  no  one  else  would  he  have  acted  in  the  same 
manner  ;  while  the  soldier  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  who  was 
given  up  at  the  same  time,  also  afiirmed  that  he  had  interfered 
merely  to  prevent  Dexippus  and  some  others  from  overruling,  for 
their  own  individual  benefit,  a  proclaimed  order  of  the  entire 
army.  Eleander,  having  observed  that  if  Dexippus  had  done 
what  was  affirmed,  he  would  be  the  last  to  defend  him,  but  that 
no  one  ought  to  have  been  stoned  without  trial,  desired  that  the 
persons  surrendered  might  be  left  for  his  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  retracted  his  expressions  of  displeasure  as  regarded 
all  the  others.^ 

The  generals  then  retired,  leaving  Eleander  in  possession  of 
the  prisoners,  and  on  the  point  of  taking  his  dinner. 
But  they  retired  with  mournful  feelings,  and  Xeno-  themeicyof 
phdn  presently  convened  the  army  to  propose  that  a  ^^^^^* 
generid  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Eleander  to  ^'^^^^r 
implore  his  lenity  towards  their  two  comrades.  This 
being  cordially  adopted,  Xenophon,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
comprising  Drakontius  the  Spartan  as  well  as  the  chief  officers, 
addressed  an  earnest  appeal  to  Elleander,  representing  that  his 
honour  had  been  satisfied  with  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
two  persons  required  ;  that  the  army,  deeply  concerned  for  two 
meritorious  comrades,  entreated  him  now  to  show  mercy  and 
spare  their  lives ;  that  they  promised  him,  in  return,  the  most 
implicit  obedience,  and  entreated  him  to  take  the  command  of 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  have  personal  cognizance  of  their 
exact  discipline,  and  compare  their  worth  with  that  of  Dexippus. 
Eleander  was  not  merely  soothed,  but  completely  won  over  by 
this  address,  and  said  in  reply  that  the  conduct  of  the  general 
belied  altogether  the  representations  made  to  him  (doubtless  by 
Dexippus),  that  they  were  seeking  to  alienate  the  army  from  the 
1  Xes.  Anab.  vL  6, 22— S8. 
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Lacedsemomans.  He  not  only  restored  the  two  men  in  his  power, 
but  also  accepted  the  command  of  the  army,  and  promised  to 
conduct  them  back  into  Greece.^ 

The  prospects  of  the  army  appeared  thus  greatly  improved ; 
the  more  so  as  Kleander,  on  entering  upon  his  new 
takes^the  functions  as  commander,  found  the  soldiers  so  cheerful 
expre^Sni  ^^^  orderly,  that  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  ex- 
the  utmost  changed  personal  tokens  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
both  to- ^^  with  Xenoph6n.  But  when  sacrifices  came  to  be 
wards  tlw  offered,  for  beginning  the  march  homeward,  the  signs 
towards  were  so  unpropitious  for  three  successive  days,  that 
enop  n.  j^^gj^j^^gj.  covdd  not  bring  himself  to  brave  such 
auguries  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Accordingly,  he  told  the 
generals  that  the  gods  plainly  forbade  him,  and  reserved  it  for 
them  to  conduct  the  army  into  Greece  ;  that  he  should  therefore 
sail  back  to  Byzantium,  and  would  receive  the  army,  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  when  they  reached  the  Bosphorus.  After  an  inter- 
change of  presents  with  the  soldiers,  he  then  departed  with  his 
two  triremes.' 

The  favourable  sentiment  now  established  in  the  bosom  of 
Unfavour-  I^l^ander  will  be  found  very  serviceable  hereafter  to 
able  sacri-  the  Cyreians  at  Byzantium  ;  but  they  had  cause  for 
KSinder*  deeply  regijetting  the  unpropitious  sacrifices  which 
throw  up  1^0^  deterred  him  from  asflumiTig  the  actual  command 
inand  and  at  Kalp&  In  the  request  preferred  to  him  by  them, 
*^*^'  that  he  would  march  as  their  commander  to  the 
Bosphorus,  we  may  recognize  a  scheme,  and  a  very  well-contrived 
scheme,  of  Xenophdn,  who  had  before  desired  to  leave  the  army 
at  Herakleia,  and  who  saw  plainly  that  the  difficulties  of  a 
commander,  unless  he  were  a  Lacedsemonian  of  station  and 
influence,  would  increase  with  every  step  of  their  approach  to 
Greece.  Had  Kleander  accepted  the  command,  the  soldiers 
would  have  been  better  treated,  while  Xenophdn  himself  might 
either  have  remained  as  his  adviser,  or  might  have  gone  home. 
He  probably  would  have  chosen  the  latter  course. 

Under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  the  Cyreians  now 
marched  from  Kalp6  across  Bithynia  to  Chrysopolis^  (in  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  81—86.  3  jif  early  the  same  cross  march  was 

s  Xen.  Anab.  vi  6, 86,  87.-  made  by  the  Athenian  general  Lama- 
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territory  of  ChalkMon  on  tlie  Asiatic  edge  of  the  Bosphorus, 
immediately  opposite  to  Byzantium,  as  Scutari  now  is  March  of 
to  Constantinople),  where  they  remained  seven  days,  ^rosstJe 
turning  into  money  the  slaves  and  plunder  which  they  county 
had  collected.   Unhappily  for  them,  the  Lacedaemonian  to  Chal- 
admiral  Anaxibius  was  now  at  Byzantium,  so  that  ^^^^ 
their  friend  Kleander  was  under  his  superior  command.    And 
Phamabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  north-western  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  becoming  much  alarmed  lest  they  should  invade  his 
satrapy,  despatched  a  private  message  to  Anaxibius,  whom  he 
prevailed  upon,  by  promise  of  large  presents,  to  transport  the 
army  forthwith  across  to  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus.^ 
Accordingly,  Anaxibius,  sending  for  the  generals  and  the  lochages 
across  to  Byzantium,  invited  the  army  to  cross,  and  Fharnabft^ 
gave  them  his  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  ^f^^^^S^ias 
should  be  in  Europe  he  would  provide  pay  for  them,   ^^^^y 
The  other  officers  told  him  that  they  would  return  across  the 
with  this  message  and  take  the  sense  of  the  army ;  ^^Earqpe 
but  Xenoph6n,  on  his  own  account,  said  that  he  should  — 'al»e 
not  return,  that  he  should  now  retire  from  the  army,   Anaxibius 
and  sail  away  from  Byzantium.    It  was  only  on  the  totJ^^a^ny* 
pressing  instance  of  Anaxibius  that  he  was  induced  to  go  back  to 
Chrysopolis  and  conduct  the  army  across,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  depart  immediately  afterwards. 

Here  at  Byzantium  he  received  his  first  communication  from 
the  Thracian  prince  Seuth^  who  sent  MedosadSs  to  intention  of 
offer  him  a  reward  if  he  would  bring  the  army  across.   to^^SSe^&e 
Xenophdn  replied  that  the  army  would  cross;  that  arm^hn- 
no  reward  from  Seuth^  was  needful  to  bring  about  and  go 
that  movement ;  but  that  he  himself  was  about  to  5j|JJS^^ 
depart,  leaving  the  command  in  other  hands.      In  addressed 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  army  crossed  with  little  delay,   Seathte  of 
landed  in  Europe,  and  found  themselves  within  the  Thrace, 
walls  of  Byzantium.*     Xenophdn,  who  had  come  along  with 

chos,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelo-  'Avoft/Sioi'  rbv  yavapxof,  cdctro  iiafiifid- 

ponnesian  War,  after  he  had  lost  his  a>«u  ro  orfidrwiia  im  rijc  'AaCae,  koX  ^v 

Iriremes  by  a  sadden  rise  of  the  waters  lox^eiTo  ndvra  noui<reiv  avr^  5<ra  Scot, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kalez,  in  the        Compare  viL  2,  7,  when  Anazibins 

territory  of    Herakleia  (Thucyd.   iv.  demanded  in  vain  the  fulfilment  of  this 

76).  promise. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  2.    Wft^ac  vphi        s  Xen.  Anab.  siL  1, 6—7. 
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them,  paid  a  visit  shortly  afterwards  to  his  friend  l^e  harmoet 

Eleander,  and  took  leave  of  him  as  aboat  to  depart  immediately. 

But  Eleander  told  him  that  he  most  not  think  of  departing  untQ 

the  army  was  out  of  the  city,  and  that  he  would  be 

crosso^rto  held  responsible  if  they  stayed.    In  truth,  Eleander 

— Sud  °™    ^^""^  ^®^  uneasy  so  long  as  the  soldiers  were  within 

and  harsh     the  walls,  and  was  well  aware  that  it  might  be  no  easy 

jl^udbioB,     matter  to  induce  them  to  go  away.    For  Anaxibius 

^^nnyat   ^^  practised  a  gross  fraud  in  promising  them  pay, 

once  out  of  which  he  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination 
wu8  town.  ,  •  _  _       _,  _  , 

to  provide.    Without  handing  to  them  either  pay  or 

even  means  of  purchasing  supplies,  he  issued  orders  that  they 
must  go  forth  with  arms  and  baggage,  and  muster  outside  of  the 
gates,  there  to  be  numbered  for  an  immediate  march  ;  any  one 
who  stayed  behind  being  held  as  punishable.  This  proclamation 
was  alike  unexpected  and  offensive  to  the  soldiers,  who  felt  that 
they  had  been  deluded,  and  were  very  backward  in  obeying. 
Hence  Eleander,  while  urgent  with  Xenophon  to  defer  his 
departure  until  he  had  conducted  the  army  outside  of  the  walls, 
added — ^^Gk)  forth  as  if  you  were  about  to  march  along  with 
them  :  when  you  are  once  outside  you  may  depart  as  soon  as  you 
please  ",^  Xenophdn  replied  that  this  matter  must  be  settled  with 
Anaxibius,  to  whom  accordingly  both  of  them  went,  and  who 
repeated  the  same  directions,  in  a  manner  yet  more  peremptory. 
Though  it  was  plain  to  Xenophdn  that  he  was  here  making  him- 
self a  sort  of  instrument  to  the  fraud  which  Anaxibius  had 
practised  upon  the  army,  yet  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
Accordingly,  he  as  well  as  the  other  generals  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  troops,  who  followed,  however,  reluctantly,  and 
arrived  most  of  them  outside  of  the  gates.  Eteonikus  (a  Lacedae- 
monian officer  of  consideration,  noticed  more  than  once  in  my 
last  preceding  volume),  commanding  at  the  gate,  stood  close  to  it 
in  person,  in  order  that,  when  all  the  Cyreians  had  gone  forth,  he 
might  immediately  shut  it  and  fasten  it  with  the  bar.' 

Anaxibius  knew  well  what  he  was  doing.    He  fully  anticipated 
that  the  communication  of  the  final  orders  would  occasion  an 


Anab.    vii.    1,   7 — ^10.      AAA*    yimrrax   rb    arpareviuia,    r6rm    avaAAaLr* 
a  Xen.  Anab.  viL  1, 18. 
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outbreak  among  the  Oyreians,  and  was  anxious  to  defer  it  until 
they  were  outside.    But  when  there  remained  only 
the  rearmost  companies  still  in  the  inside  and  on  Jf^wd-" 
their  march — aU  the  rest  haying  got  out — he  thought  bins  as  the 
the  danger  was  over,-  and  summoned  to  him  the  iroie^iiig 
generals  and  captains,  all  of  whom  were  probably  near  J^tesI  *^* 
the  gates  superintending  the  march   through.     It 
seems  that  Xenophdn,  having  given  notice  that  he  intended  to 
depart,  did  not  answer  to  this  summons  as  one  of  the  generals, 
but  remained  outside  among  the  soldiers.    ^  Take  what  supplies 
you  want  (said  Anaxibius)  from  the  neighbouring   Thracian 
villages,  which  are  well  furnished  with  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
necessaries.    After  thus  providing  yourselves,  march  forward  to 
the  Chersonesus,  and  there  Kyniskus  will  give  you  pay."  ^ 

This  was  the  first  distinct  intimation  given  by  Anaxibius  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  perform  his  promise  of  finding  pay  for  the 
soldiers.  Who  Kyniskus  was  we  do  not  know,  nor  was  he 
probably  known  to  the  Cyreians  ;  but  the  march  here  enjoined 
was  at  least  150  English  miles,  and  m^ht  be  much  longer.  The 
route  was  not  indicated,  and  the  generals  had  to  inquire  from 
Anaxibius  whether  they  were  to  go  by  what  was  called  the  Holy 
Mountain  (that  is,  by  the  shorter  line,  skirting  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Propontis),  or  by  a  more  inland  and  circuitous  road 
through  Thrace ;  also  whether  they  were  to  regard  the  Thracian 
prince,  Seuthes,  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy .^ 

Instead  of  the  pay  which  had  been  formally  promised  to  them 

by  Anaxibius  if  they  would  cross  over  from  Asia  to  „,   ,^     ^ 
■K  .  "•      ^       .  1        i.        1     1  1  Wrath  and 

Byzantium,  the  Cyreians  thus  found  themselves  sent  mutiny  of 

away  empty-handed  to  a  long  march,  through  another  ^  g^^^" 

barbarous  country,  with  chance  supplies  to  be  ravished  away— 

1    •  tm  1  t  1     i.  1        they  rash 

only  by  their  own  efforts,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a  lot  a«ajn  into 

unknown  and  uncertain ;  while,  had  they  remained  ^^  muS»r 

in  Asia,  they  would  have  had  at  any  rate  the  rich  j;ithinthe 

satrapy  of   Phamabazus  within    their   reach.      To 

perfidy  of  dealing,  was  now  added  a  brutal  ejectment  from 

Byzantium,  without   even    the    commonest   manifestations   of 

hospitality,  contrasting  pointedly  with  the  treatment  which  the 

army  had  recently  experienced  at  Trapezus,  Sindp^  and  Herak- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  viL  1, 13.  a  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  i,  1«. 
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leia,  where  they  had  been  welcomed  not  only  by  compliments  on 
their  past  achievements,  but  also  by  an  ample  present  of  fiour, 
meat,  and  wine.  Such  behayiour  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the 
most  violent  indignation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
Anaxibius  had,  therefore,  delayed  giving  the  order  until  the  last 
soldiers  were  marching  out,  thinking  that  the  army  would  hear 
nothing  of  it  until  the  generals  came  out  of  the  gates  to  inform 
them,  so  that  the  gates  would  be  closed,  and  the  walls  manned  to 
resist  any  assault  from  without.  But  his  calculations  were  not 
realized.  Either  one  of  the  soldiers  passing  by  heard  him  give 
the  order,  or  one  of  the  captains  forming  his  audience  stole  away 
from  the  rest,  and  hastened  forward  to  acquaint  his  comrades  on 
the  outside.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  already  irritated  by  the 
inhospitable  way  in  which  they  had  been  thrust  out,  needed 
nothing  further  to  inflame  them  into  spontaneous  mutiny  and 
aggression.  While  the  generals  within  (who  either  took  the 
communication  more  patiently,  or,  at  least,  looking  further  for- 
ward, felt  that  any  attempt  to  resent  or  resist  the  ill-usage  of  the 
Spartan  admiral  would  only  make  their  position  worse)  were 
discussing  with  Anaxibius  the  details  of  the  march  just  enjoined, 
the  soldiers  without,  bursting  into  spontaneous  movement,  with 
a  simultaneous  and  fiery  impulse,  made  a  rush  back  to  get 
possession  of  the  gate.  But  Eteonikus,  seeing  their  movement, 
closed  it  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  fastened  the  bar.  The 
soldiers,  on  reaching  the  gate  and  finding  it  barred,  clamoured 
loudly  to  get  it  opened,  threatened  to  break  it  down,  and  even 
began  to  knock  violently  against  it.  Some  ran  down  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  round  the  line  of  stones 
at  the  base  of  the  city  wall,  which  protected  it  against  the  sea  ; 
while  the  rearmost  soldiers,  whc  had  not  yet  marched  out,  seeing 
what  wajs  passing,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  their 
comrades,  assaulted  the  gate  from  the  inside,  severed  the  fasten- 
ings with  axes,  and  threw  it  wide  open  to  the  army.'  All  the 
soldiers  then  rushed  up,  and  were  soon  again  in  Byzantium. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  well 

as  of  the  native  Byzantines,  when  they  saw  the  excited  Cyreians 

again  within  the  walk.     The  town  seemed  already  taken  and 

on  the  point  of  being  plundered.    Neither  Anaxibius  nor  Eteo- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  rii.  1, 15—17. 
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nikas  took  the  smallest  means  of  resistance,  nor  stayed  to  brave 
the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  whose  wrath  they  were  Terror  of 
fully  conscious  of  having  deserved.    Both  fled  to  the  Aijaxibiiis 
citadel — ^the  former  first  running  to  the  sea-shore,  and  within  the 
jumping  into  a  fishing-boat,  to  go  thither  by  sea.   ^""^ 
He  even  thought  the  citadel  not  tenable  with  its  existing  garrison, 
and  sent  over  to  ChalkMon  for  a  reinforcement.    Still  more 
terrified  were  the  citizens  of  the  town.     Every  man  in  the 
market-place  instantly  fled — some  to  their  houses,  others  to  the 
merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour,  others  to  the  triremes  or  ships 
of  war,  which  they  hauled  down  to  the  water,  and  thus  put  to 
sea.^ 

To  the  deception  and  harshness  of  the  Spartan  admiral  there 
was  thus  added  a  want  of  precaution  in  the  manner  Theexaa- 
of  execution,  which  threatened  to  prove  the  utter  pera.ted 
ruin  of  Byzantium.    For  it  was  but  too  probable  that  masters  of 
the  Cyreian  soldiers,  under  the  keen  sense  of  recent  ?S^^J^f 
injury,  would  satiate  their  revenge,  and  reimburse  aUwi&in 
themselves  for  the  want  of  hospitality  towards  them,   of  Xeno- 
without  distinguishing  the  LacedsQmonian  garrison  ^^^^ 
from  the  Byzantine  citizens ;  and  that,  too,  from  mere  impulse, 
not  merely  without  orders,  but  in  spite  of  prohibitions,  from  their 
generals.    Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  case  when  they  became 
again  assembled  in  a  mass  within  the  gates ;  and  such  would 
probably  have  been  the  reality  had  Xenophdn  executed  his 
design  of  retiring  earlier,  so  as  to  leave  the  other  generals  acting 
without  him.    Being  on  the  outside  along  with  the  soldiers, 
Xenoph6n  felt  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  gates  forced  open 
and  the  army  again  within  the  town,  the  terrific  emergency  which 
was  impending  :  first,  the  sack  of  Byzantium  ;  next,  horror  and 
antipathy  throughout  all  Greece  towards  the  Cyreian  officers  and 
soldiers  indiscriminately ;  lastly,  unsparing  retribution  inflicted 
upon  all  by  the  power  of  Sparta.     Overwhelmed  with  these 
anxieties,  he  rushed  mto  the  town  along  with  the  multitude, 
using  every  effort  to  pacify  them  and  bring  them  into  order. 
They  on  their  parts,  delighted  to  see  him  along  with  them,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  force,  were  eager  to  excite  him  to  the  same 
pitch  as  themselves,  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  second  and  metho- 

1  Xen.  Anah.  yii.  l,  18, 19. 
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dize  their  present  triumpli.  "Now  is  your  time,  Xenophdn 
(they  exclaimed),  to  make  yourself  a  man.  You  have  here  a 
city,  you  have  triremes,  you  have  money,  you  have  plenty  of 
soldiers.  Now  then,  if  you  choose,  you  can  enrich  us,  and  we  in 
return  can  make  you  powerful."  "  You  speak  well  (replied  he) : 
I  shall  do  as  you  propose ;  but  if  you  want  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, you  must  fall  into  military  array  forthwith."  He  knew 
that  this  was  the  first  condition  of  returning  to  anything  like 
tranquillity;  and  by  great  good  fortune  the  space  called  the 
Thrakion,  immediately  adjoining  the  gate  inside,  was  level,  open, 
and  clear  of  houses,  presenting  an  excellent  place  of  arms  or 
locality  for  a  review.  The  whole  army — ^partly  from  their  long 
military  practice,  partly  under  the  impression  that  Xenophon 
was  really  about  to  second  their  wishes,  and  direct  some  aggres- 
sive operation — threw  themselves  almost  of  their  own  accord  into 
regular  array  on  the  Thrakion — the  hoplites  eight  deep,  the 
pdtasts  on  each  flank.  It  was  in  this  position  that  Xenophdn 
addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  Soldiers,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  incensed,  and  that 
you  think  yourselves  scandalously  cheated  and  ill- 
Xenophdn  ^g^d.  But  if  we  give  way  to  our  wrath — ^if  we  punish 
soldiers  in  these  Lacedaemonians  now  before  us  for  their 
order  Md  treachery,  and  plunder  this  innocent  city — reflect 
^iwigues  ^]jj^^  yfjr^i  Y^  tiie  consequence.  We  shall  stand  pro- 
claimed forthwith  as  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  ;  and  what  sort  of  a  war  that  will  be,  those  who 
have  witnessed  and  who  still  recollect  recent  matters  of  history 
may  easily  fancy.  We  Athenians  entered  into  the  war  against 
Sparta  with  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  an  abundant  revenue,  and 
numerous  tributary  cities  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe — among  them 
this  very  Byzantium  in  which  we  now  stand.  We  have  been 
vanquished  in  the  way  that  all  of  you  know.  And  what  then 
will  be  the  fate  of  us  soldiers,  when  we  shall  have  ajs  united 
enemies,  Sparta  with  all  her  old  allies  and  Athens  besides — 
Tissaphem§8  and  the  barbaric  forces  on  the  coast — and  most  of 
all,  the  Great  King  whom  we  marched  up  to  dethrone  and  slay,  if 
we  were  able  ?  Is  any  maU  fool  enough  to  think  that  we  have  a 
chance  of  making  head  against  so  many  combined  enemies  ?  Let 
us  not  plunge  madly  into  dishonour  and  ruin,  nor  incur  the 
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enmity  of  our  own  fathers  and  friends,  who  are  in  the  cities 
which  will  take  arms  against  us — and  will  take  arms  justly,  if 
we,  who  abstained  from  seizing  any  barbaric  city,  even  when  we 
were  in  force  sufficient,  shall  nevertheless  now  plunder  the  first 
Grecian  city  into  which  we  have  been  admitted.  As  fskr  as  I  am 
concerned,  may  I  be  buried  ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the 
earth  rather  than  see  you  do  such  things  !  and  I  exhort  you  too, 
as  Greeks,  to  obey  the  leaders  of  Greece.  Endeavour  while  thus 
obedient  to  obtain  your  just  rights ;  but  if  you  should  fail  in 
this,  rather  submit  to  injustice  than  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
Grecian  world.  Send  to  inform  Anaxibius,  that  .we  have  entered 
the  city,  not  with  a  view  to  commit  any  violence,  but  in  the 
hope,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  from  him  the  advantages  which  he 
promised  us.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  at  least  prove  to  him  that  we 
quit  the  dty,  not  under  his  fraudulent  manceuvres,  but  under 
our  own  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience."^ 

This  speech  completely  arrested  the  impetuous  impulse  of  the 
army,  brought  them  to  a  true  sense  of  their  situation,   xenophdn 
and    induced   them    to    adopt   the   proposition   of  calma  the 
Xeiioph6n.    They  remained  unmoved  in  their  posi-  pnuules 
tion  on  the  Thrakion,  while  three  of  the  captains  were  ^^Snfrom 
sent  to  communicate  with  Anaxibius.    While  they  5?*^2J'^« 
were  thus   waiting,  a    Theban   named    Eoeratadas  message  ~~ 
approached,  who  had  once  commanded  in  Byzantium  Sem*^; 
under  the  Lacedaemonians  during  the  previous  war.  Anazibins— 
He  had  now  become  a  sort  of  professional  condottiero  of  Byzan- 
or  general,  looking  out  for  an  army  to  command  ^^fo* 
wherever  he  could  find  one,  and  offering  his  services  ^^Pj^ 
to  any  city  which  would  engage  him.    He  addressed  as  their 
the  assembled  Cyreians,  and  offered,  if  they  would  «>^«^™ander. 
accept  him  for  their  general,  to  conduct  them  against  the  Delta 
of  Thrace  (the  space  included  between  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Propontis  and  the  south-west  comer  of  the  EuxineX  ^hich 
he  asserted  to  be  a  rich  territory  presenting  great  opportunity  of 
plunder :  he  further  promised  to  fiirmsh  them  with  ample  sub- 
sistence during  the  march.     Presently  the  envoys  returned, 
bearing   the   reply  of  Anaxibius,    who  received  the  message 
favourably,  promising  that  not  only  the  army  should  have  no 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼».  1,  80,  8L 
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cause  to  regret  their  obedience,  bat  that  he  would  both  report 
their  good  conduct  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  do  everything 
in  his  own  power  to  promote  their  comfort.^  He  said  nothing 
farther  about  taking  them  into  pay,  that  delusion  having  now 
answered  its  purpose.  The  soldiers,  on  hearing  his  communica- 
tion, adopted  a  resolution  to  accept  Koeratadas  as  their  future 
commander,  and  then  marched  out  of  the  town.  As  soon  as  they 
were  on  the  outside,  Anazibius,  not  content  with  closing  the 
gates  against  them,  made  public  proclamation  that  if  any  one  of 
them  were  found  in  the  town,  he  should  be  sold  forthwith  into 
slavery. 

There  are  few  cases  throughout  Grecian  history  in  which  an 
Remarkable  *^^®  discourse  has  been  the  means  of  averting  so 
effect  pro-  much  evil  as  was  averted  by  this  speech  of  Xeno- 
S^noph^n  phdn  to  the  army  in  Byzantium.  Nor  did  he  ever, 
^ich  it^  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  command,  render 
affords  of  to  them  a  more  signal  service.  The  miserable  con- 
tibiii^^  sequences  which  would  have  ensued  had  the  army 
B^nd  to*^  persisted  in  their  aggressive  impulse — ^first,  to  the 
persuasive  citizens  of  the  town,  ultimately  to  themselves,  wMle 
n  uences.  ^^jjaxibius,  the  only  guilty  person,  had  the  means  of 
escaping  by  sea,  even  under  the  worst  circumstances — are  stated 
by  Xenophdn  rather  under  than  above  the  reality.  At  the  same 
time  no  orator  ever  undertook  a  more  difficult  case,  or  achieved 
a  fuller  triumph  over  unpromising  conditions  If  we  consider 
the  feelings  and  position  of  the  army  at  the  instant  of  their 
breaking  into  the  town,  we  shall  be  astonished  that  any  com- 
mander could  have  arrested  their  movements.  Though  fresh 
from  all  the  glory  of  their  retreat,  they  had  been  first  treacher- 
ously entrapped  over  from  Asia,  next  roughly  ejected  by  Anaxi- 
bius;  and  sdthough  it  may  be  said  truly  that  the  citizens  of 
Byzantium  had  no  concern  either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  yet 
little  heed  is  commonly  taken,  in  military  operations,  to  the 
distinction  between  garrison  and  citizens  in  an  assailed  town. 
Having  arms  in  their  hands,  with  consciousness  of  force  arising 
out  of  their  exploits  in  Asia,  the  Cyreians  were  at  the  same  time 
inflamed  by  the  opportunity  botii  of  avenging  a  gross  recent 
injury  and  enriching  themselves  in  the  process  of  execution ;  to 
1  Xen.  Anab.  tUI.  1, 82-36. 
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which  we  may  add  the  excitement  of  that  rush  whereby  they 
had  obtained  re-entry,  and  the  further  fact,  that  without  the 
gates  they  had  nothing  to  expect  except  poor,  hard,  uninviting 
service  in  Thrace.  With  soldiers  already  possessed  by  an  over- 
powering impulse  of  this  nature,  what  chance  was  there  that  a 
retiring  general,  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  army,  could  so 
work  upon  their  minds  as  to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  prey 
before  them?  Xenophdn  had  nothing  to  invoke  except  distant 
considerations,  partly  of  Hellenic  reputation,  chiefly  of  prudence 
— considerations  indeed  of  unquestionable  reality  and  prodigious 
magnitude,  yet  belonging  all  to  a  distant  future,  and  therefore  of 
litde  comparative  force,  except  when  set  forth  in  magnified 
characters  by  the  orator.  How  powerfully  he  worked  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  so  as  to  draw  forth  these  far-removed 
dangers  from  the  cloud  of  present  sentiment  by  which  they  were 
overlaid — ^how  skilfully  he  employed  in  iUusteation  the  example 
of  his  own  native  city — will  be  seen  by  all  who  study  his  speech. 
Never  did  his  Athenian  accomplishments,  his  talent  for  giving 
words  to  important  thoughts,  his  promptitude  in  seizing  a  pre- 
sent situation  and  managing  the  sentiments  of  an  impetuous 
multitude,  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  was  thus 
suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency.  His  pre- 
established  reputation  and  the  habit  of  obeying  Ids  orders 
were  doubtless  essential  conditions  of  success.  But  none  of  his 
colleagues  in  command  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
like  memorable  change  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  pro- 
cure obedience  for  any  simple  authoritative  restraint ;  nay,  it  is 
probable  that  if  Xenoph6n  had  not  been  at  hand,  the  other 
generals  would  have  followed  the  passionate  movement,  even 
though  they  had  been  reluctant — ^from  simple  inability  to  repress 
it^  Again,  whatever  might  have  been  the  accomplishments  of 
Xenophdn,  it  is  certain  that  even  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
work  upon  the  minds  of  these  excited  soldiers,  had  they  not  been 
Greeks  and  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers — bred  in  Hellenic  sym- 
pathies and  accustomed  to  Hellenic  order,  with  authority  operat- 

1  So  TadtoB  aavs  about  the  Roman  his  strenuous  remonstrance — "  Fit 
General  Spuiinna  ^vernor  of  Placentia  temeritatU  cUiencB  eomei  Spurinna,  primo 
for  Otho  against  Vitellius),  and  his   coactus,  mox  veil 


^  „  .  velle  timiUant,  quo  plus 

mutinous  army  who  marched  out  to   auctoritatis  inesset  consiliis,  si  seoitio 
fight  the  Yitellian  generals  against   mitesceret "(Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  18). 
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ing  in  part  through  voice  and  persuasion,  and  not  through  the 
Persian  whip  and  instruments  of  torture.  The  memorable  dis- 
course on  the  Thrakion  at  Byzantium  illustrates  the  working  of 
that  persuasive  agency  which  formed  one  of  the  permanent  forces 
and  conspicuous  charms  of  Hellenism.  It  teaches  us  that  if  the 
orator  could  sometimes  accuse  innocent  defendants  and  pervert 
well-disposed  assemblies — a  part  of  the  case  which  historians  of 
Greece  often  present  as  if  it  were  the  whole — ^he  could  also,  and 
that  in  the  most  trying  emergencies,  combat  the  strongest  force 
of  present  passion,  and  bring  into  vivid  presence  the  half- 
obscured  lineaments  of  long-sighted  reason  and  duty. 

After  conducting  the  army  out  of  the  city,  Xenophdn  sent, 
Xeiioph6n  through  Eleander,  a  message  to  Anazibius,  requesting 
leaves  the  that  he  himself  might  be  allowed  to  come  in  again 
^>ea^  singly,  in  order  to  take  his  departure  by  sea.  His 
wfth^he™  request  was  granted,  though  not  without  much  diflB- 
view  of  culty ;  upon  which  he  took  leave  of  the  army  under 

homef  the  strongest  expressions  of  affection  and  gratitude  on 

S^misaed  ^^^^  part,^  and  went  into  Byzantium  along  with 
from  the  Kleauder ;  while  on  the  next  day  Koeratadas  came 
to  assume  the  command  according  to  agreement, 
bringing  with  him  a  prophet,  and  beasts  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice. 
There  followed  in  his  train  twenty  men  carrying  sacks  of  barley- 
meal,  twenty  more  with  jars  of  wine,  three  bearing  olives,  and 
one  man  with  a  bundle  of  garlic  and  onions.  All  these  pro- 
visions being  laid  down,  Koeratadas  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  distribution  of  them  among  the  soldiers. 
On  the  first  day,  the  sacrifices  being  unfavourable,  no  distribution 
took  place  ;  on  the  second  day,  Koeratadas  was  standing  with  the 
wreath  on  his  head  at  the  altar,  and  with  the  victims  beside  him, 
about  to  renew  his  sacrifice,  when  Timasion  and  the  other 
officers  interfered,  desired  him  to  abstain,  and  dismissed  him 
from  the  command.  Perhaps  the  first  unfavourable  sacrifices 
may  have  partly  impelled  them  to  this  proceeding.  But  the 
main  reason  was  the  scanty  store,  inadequate  even  to  one  day's 
subsistence  for  the  army«  brought  by  Koeratadas,  and  the  obvious 
insufficiency  of  his  means.' 

On  the  departure  of  Koeratadas,  the  army  marched  to  take  up 
1  XeiL  Anab.  viL  6, 88.  >  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  84—10. 
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its  quarteiB  in  some  Thracian  villages  not  far  from  Byzantiam, 
under  its  former  officers,  who,  however,  could  not  DisaenBion 
agree  as  to  their  future  order  of  march.     Ele&nor  SomSnd? 
and   Phryniskus,  who  had  received   presents  from  en  left. 
SeuthSs,  urged  the  expediency  of  accepting  the  service  of  that 
Thracian  prince :  Neon  insisted  on  going  to  the  Chersonese^  to 
be  under  the    Lacedeemonian  officers   in   that   peninsula   (as 
AnaxibiuB  had  projected),  in  the  idea  that  he,  as  a  Lacedaemonian^ 
would  there  obtain  the  command  of  the  whole  army;  while 
Timasion,  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  himself  in  his  native 
city  of  Dardanus,  proposed  returning  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait. 

Though  this  last  plan  met  with  decided  fSavour  among  the 
army,  it  could  not  be  executed  without  vessels.   These 
Timasion  had  little  or  no  means  of  procuring ;  so  the  army— 
that  considerable  delay  took  place,  during  which  the  a^v^fri^ 
soldiers,  receiving  no  pay,  fell  into  much  distress,   Sparta  to 
Many  of  them  were  even  compelled  to  sell  their  arms  K^ander— 
in  order  to  get  subsistence;  while  others  got  per-  hS?i?ayto 
mission  to  settle  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  on  supersede 
condition  of  being  disarmed.    The  whole  army  was 
thus  gradually  melting  away,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Anaxi- 
bius,  who  was  anxious  to  see  the  purposes  of  Pharnabazus  ac- 
complished.   By  degrees  it  would  probably  have  been  dissolved 
altogether,  had  not  a  change  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Anaxibius 
induced  him  to  promote  its  reorganization.      He  sailed  from 
Byzantium  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  acquaint  Pharnabazus  that  the 
Cyreians  could  no  longer  cause  uneasiness,  and  to  require  his  own 
promised  reward.    It  seems,  moreover,  that  Xenophdn  himself 
departed  from  Byzantium  by  the  same  opportunity.    When  they 
reached  Kyzikus  they  met  the  Lacedaemonian  Aristarchus,  who 
was  coming  out  as  newly-appointed  harmost  of  Byzantium,  to 
supersede  Eleander,  and  who  acquainted  Anaxibius  that  Polus 
was  on  the  point  of  arriving  to  supersede  him  as  admiraL 
Anxious  to  meet  Pharnabazus  and  make  sure  of  his  bribe, 
Anaxibius  impressed  his  parting  injunction  upon  Aristarchus  to 
sell  for  slaves  all  the  Cyreians  whom  he  might  find  at  Byzantium 
on  his  arrival,  and  then  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Parium.     But  Pharnabazus,  having 
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already  received  intimation  of  the  change  of  admirals,  knew  that 
the  friendship  of  Anaxibias  was  no  longer  of  any  value,  and  took 
no  further  heed  of  him;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Byzantium  to  make  the  like  compact  with  Aristarchus  against 
the  Cyreian  army.^ 

Anaxibius  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  this  combination  of  dis- 
appointment and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  satrap.    To 
bazus  avenge  it  he  resolved  to  employ  those  very  soldiers 

5jmx?Mu8,  whom  he  had  first  corruptly  and  fraudulently  brought 
who  now  across  to  Europe,  cast  out  from  Byzantium,  and  lastly, 
x^noph6n  ordered  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  so  far  as  any  might 
the  ^reJuis  y^t  be  found  in  that  town.  He  now  resolved  to  bring 
JjCTOMiback  them  back  into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against 
Phamabazus.  Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  to 
Xenoph6n,  and  ordered  him  without  a  moment's  delay  to  rejoin 
the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  together,  of  recalling  the 
soldiers  who  had  departed,  and  transporting  the  whole  body 
across  into  Asia.  He  provided  him  with  an  armed  vessel  of 
thirty  oarS  to  cross  over  from  Parium  to  Perinthus,  sending  over 
a  peremptory  order  to  the  Perinthians  to  furnish  him  with  horses 
in  order  that  he  might  reach  the  army  with  the  greatest  speed.' 
Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  Xenoph6n  to  disobey 
this  order  under  any  circumstances.  But  the  idea  of  acting  with 
the  army  in  Asia  against  Phamabazus,  under  Lacedaemonian 
sanction,  was  probably  very  acceptable  to  him.  He  hastened 
across  to  the  army,  who  welcomed  his  return  with  joy,  and 
gladly  embraced  the  proposal  of  crossing  to  Asia,  which  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  their  forlorn  and  destitute  condition. 
He  accordingly  conducted  them  to  Perinthus,  and  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  the  town,  refusing,  in  his  way  through  Selymbria, 

^  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  2,  7.      9apvafia^ot  Sie<nrapfUvo>v  &t  q»  wktiarov9  A^infrat, 

^f  jirei  -fjirBero  *AoC(rrapY6v  rt  riKOvra  eis  ical    iropayavtivra    etc    U^pivOov    Siafit' 

Bv(!dvTiovapfio(rnivKaLi'}Lva^CfitovovK4Ti  p6.^€iv  eis  rnv  *A.<riav  on    raxio'Ta* 

vavap^ovyroit  'AycL^ifiiov    uiv    ■^fi^kria't,  xal  SCSunriy  avr^  rpiOKSyropov,  koX  ein- 

irpbf  A^Carapyoy  6i  eicirpdrrero  rd  ovra  aroK^v  koX  avipa  (rvftircftvct  jceXevo-orra 

ircpl  Tov  Kvpciov  ffrparevfuirof  avep  jcal  rovf  Tlept.vffCovi    i»%    raxiara    Bevo- 

vp6%  'Ava^CBiov.  ^Avra   irpoW/i^oi  rots    tmrotf    crt    ih 

2  Xen.  Anab.  viL  2,  8—25.    ex  roi^  arparwim. 

Tov  61)  'Ava^iptotf  KoXeaas  Bevo^vra,  The  vehement  interest  which  Anaad- 

^ccAevet    waaji    r^xv^    '^^     l^T  bius  took  in  this  new  project  is  marked 

XOivQ    irAcv<rai     eirl     rb    vrpa-  by  the  strength  of  XenophAn's  language: 

Tcv/xa    »«    raxt^a^Tfl^    ical    frvv4x*yf  extreme    cuerity   is    ei^oined    three 

T€  1^  orpdreu/Aa  jcal  avvaBpoC^tiv  rnv  several  times 
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a  second  proposition  from  Seutb^  to  engage  the  services  of  the 
army. 

While  Xenoph6n  was  exerting  himself  to  procure  transports 
for  the  passage  of  the  army  at  Perinthus,  Aristarchus  Ariatarchus 
the  new  harmost  arrived  there  with  two  triremes  hinders  the 
from  Byzantium.  It  seems  that  not  only  Byzantium,  Ss  cruel" 
but  also  both  Perinthus  and  Selymbria,  were  com-  ^S^i 
prised  in  his  government  as  harmost  On  first  reach-  the  sick 
ing  Byzantium  to  supersede  Kleander,  he  found  there  left^"" 
no  less  than  400  of  the  Cyreians,  chiefly  sick  and  ByaM»tlran. 
wounded ;  whom  Blleander,  in  spite  of  the  illwill  of  Anaxibius^ 
had  not  only  refused  to  sell  into  slavery,  but  had  billeted  upon 
the  citizens^  and  tended  with  solicitude,  so  much  did  his  good 
feeling  towards  Xenoph6n  and  towards  the  army  now  come  into 
play.  We  read  with  indignation  that  Aristarchus,  immediately 
on  reaching  Byzantium  to  supersede  him,  was  not  even  contented 
with  sending  these  400  men  out  of  the  town,  but  seized  them — 
Greeks,  citizens,  and  soldiers  as  they  were — and  sold  them  sdl 
into  slavery.^  Apprised  of  the  movements  of  Xenopb6n  with  the 
army,  he  now  came  to  Perinthus  to  prevent  their  transit  into 
Asia,  laying  an  embargo  on  the  transports  in  the  harbour,  and 
presenting  himself  personally  before  the  assembled  army  to  pro- 
hibit the  soldiers  from  crossing.  When  Xenoph6n  informed  him 
that  Anaxibius  had  given  them  orders  to  cross,  and  had  sent  him 
expressly  to  conduct  them,  Aristarchus  replied,  "Anaxibius  is 
no  longer  in  functions  as  admiral,  and  I  am  harmost  in  this  town. 
If  I  catch  any  of  you  at  sea,  I  will  sink  you."  On  the  next  day 
he  sent  to  invite  the  generals  and  the  captains  (lochages)  to  a 
conference  within  the  walls.  They  were  just  about  to  enter  the 
gates,  when  Xenophon,  who  was  among  them,  received  a  private 
warning,  that  if  he  went  in  Aristarchus  would  seize  him,  and 
either  put  him  to  death  or  send  him  prisoner  to  Phamabazns. 
Accordingly  Xenoph6n  sent  forward  the  others,  and  remained  him* 
self  with  the  army,  alleging  the  obligation  of  sacrificing.  The 
behaviour  of  Aristarchus — who,  when  he  saw  the  othera  without 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  6.      xai  o  *A.vaii-  koX  rov?  Kotivovra^  etfepainvev  oirreipwy 

/3i<K  TQ>  fiiv  *Api<rrdpx<i»  iwia-riKKti  biro-  koX  oLvayKO^tav  olKlq.  itx^<rBai.    'Apiarap- 

aovt  av  ffvpot  iv  "Bv^avriKf  rav  Evpov  xo^  5'  eirei  ^XBt  rdxiora,  ovk  cAdrrovf 

aTodLTLtorSiv  ■b^oktXtilJLp.ivovi  diro8o<r0at.  rtrpoKoa'iwv  direfioro. 
6  tk  K\4aySpo9  ovScVa  cireirp<ucct.|  dXAd 
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Xenophdn,  sent  them  away,  aad  desired  that  they  would  all 
come  agam  in  the  afternoon — confirmed  the  justice  of  his  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  imminent  danger  from  which  he  had  been  pre- 
served by  this  accidental  warning.^  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  Xenoph6n  disregarded  the  second  invitation  no  less  than  the 
first ;  moreover  a  third  invitation,  which  Aristarchus  afterwards 
sent,  was  disregarded  by  all. 

We  have  here  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  not  scrupling  to 
g^g  lay  a  snare  of  treachery  as  flagrant  as  that  which 

treacherous  TissaphemSs  had  practised  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab 
ent^ping  to  entrap  Klearchus  and  his  colleagues;  and  that,  too, 
Xenophdn.  against  a  Greek,  and  an  ofl&cer  of  the  highest  station 
and  merit,  who  had  just  saved  Byzantium  from  pHlage,  and  was 
now  actually  in  execution  of  orders  received  from  the  Lacedae- 
monian admiral  Anaxibius.  Assuredly,  had  the  accidental 
warning  been  withheld,  Xenophdn  would  not  have  escaped 
falling  into  this  sn£u:e ;  nor  could  we  reasonably  have  charged 
him  with  imprudence,  so  fully  was  he  entitled  to  count  upon 
straightforward  conduct  under  the  circumstances.  But  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  Klearchus,  who  manifested  lamentable  credulity, 
nefarious  as  was  the  fraud  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 

At  the  second  interview  with  the  other  oflicers,  Aristarchus, 
Xenophdn  while  he  forbade  the  army  to  cross  the  water,  directed 
|s  ^^T^  them  to  force  their  way  by  land  through  the  Thracians 
in  the  who  occupied  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  thus  to  arrive 

Searmy—  **  *^®  Chersonese,  where  (he  said)  they  should  receive 
he  opens  pay.  Neon  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  about  800  hoplites 
tions  with  who  adhered  to  his  separate  command,  advocated  this 
Seuthfis.        pjg^  ^g  ^j^g  ijgg^    ijiq  ljg  gg^  against  it,  however,  there 

was  the  proposition  of  SeuthSs  to  take  the  army  into  pay  ;  which 
Xenophdn  was  inclined  to  prefer,  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
cooped  up  in  the  narrow  peninsula  o£  the  Chersonese,  under  the 
absolute  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  with  great 
uncertainty  both  as  to  pay  and  as  to  provisions.*    Moreover,  it 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vil.  2,  14 — 16.      i^Ji}  8h  Bi  aroarriyoi  xal  oi  Aoxavol  ^icovref  vapa 

ovrwi'  irpht  T(f  rct;(et,  i^ayyiWti  rif  ry  rov  'Apiorapxov,  air^Y^eAAov  ort  vvv  lukv 

Bevo^wVTi  ori|  €i  cto'etcriy  (n;AXi}^9^(rf-  atrUvax  v^as  xelUvttf  rm  BtCkifi  8e  i^xtiv  * 

ran '  kai  ^  avrov  n  VfltVcrai,  ^  <bapva-  iv9a  koX  ii^kti  /xoAAov  986x91  tlytu  ^  ciri- 

fidj^tf    wai(Mio0r)O9T(u.      6   5c,   aKOvo'a$  fiovkij.    Compare  vii.  8, 2. 

ravra,  rovv  /liv  irpoW/mirfToi,  avrbc  8*  ^  Xen.  Anab.  Tli.  2, 16 ;  yiL  8,8 ;  vii. 

ctiref,  on  $v<rtu  n  /SovAoiro.     ...    01  6, 18. 
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was  imperiously  necessaiy  for  these  disappointed  troops  to  make 
some  immediate  movement,  for  they  had  been  brought  to  the 
gates  of  Perinthus  in  hopes  of  passing  immediately  on  shipboard  : 
it  was  midwinter  ;  they  were  encamped  in  the  open  field,  under 
the  severe  cold  of  Thrace ;  l^ey  had  neither  assured  supplies, 
nor  even  money  to  purchase,  if  a  market  had  been  near.^ 
Xenophdn,  who  had  brought  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perinthus,  was  now  again  responsible  for  extricating  them  from 
this  untenable  situation,  and  began  to  offer  sacrifices,  according  to 
his  wont,  to  ascertain  whether  the  gods  would  encourage  him  to 
recommend  a  covenant  with  Seuth^.  The  sacrifices  were  so 
fsivourable,  that  he  himself,  together  with  a  confidential  officer 
from  each  of  the  generals,  went  by  night  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Seuth^  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  distinctly  his  offers  and 
purposes. 

MsesadSs,  the  father  of  Seuth^  had  been  apparently  a 
dependent  prince  under  the  great  monarchy  of  the  Position  of 
Odrysian  Thracians,  so  formidable  in  the  early  years  ??^ffi^; 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  intestine  commotions  offers  to 
had  robbed  him  of  his  principality  over  three  Thracian  ^^  *"°y* 
tribes,  which  it  was  now  the  ambition  of  Seuthes  to  recover,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Cyreian  army.  He  offered  to  each  soldier  one  stater 
of  Eyzikus  (about  20  Attic  drachmsB,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  they  originally  received  from  Cyrus)  as  pay  per  month, 
twice  as  much  to  each  lochage  or  captain,  four  times  as  much  to 
each  of  the  generals.  In  case  they  should  incur  the  enmity  of 
the  LacedssmoniaDB  by  joining  him,  he  guaranteed  to  them  all  the 
right  of  settlement  and  fraternal  protection  in  his  territory.  To 
each  of  the  generals,  over  and  above  pay,  he  engaged  to  assign  a 
fort  on  the  sea-coast,  with  a  lot  of  land  around  it,  and  oxen  for 
cultivation.  And  to  Xenophdn,  in  particular,  he  offered  the 
possession  of  Bisanthd,  his  best  point  on  the  coast  ^  I  will  also 
(he  added,  addressing  Xencyphdn)  give  you  my  daughter  in 
marriage  ;  and  if  you  have  any  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  from 
you  in  marriage,  according  to  the  custom  of  Thrace."'  SeuthSs 
further  engaged  never  on  any  occasion  to  lead  them  more  than 
seven  days'  journey  from  the  sea  at  farthest 

iXen.  Anab.  ▼!!.  8.  84.     fUa-ot  fie    of  December. 
XcifM»v  j{v,  Ac.     Probably  the  month        '^  Xen.  Anab.  ▼!!.  2, 17— S8. 
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These  offers  were  as  liberal  as  the  army  could  possibly  expect ; 
and  Xenophdn  himself,  mistrusting  the  Lacedae- 
intro£ic^  monians  as  well  as  mistrusted  by  them,  seems  to 
army*who  ^*^®  looked  forward  to  the  acquisition  of  a  Thracian 
accept  the  coast-fortress  and  territory  (such  as  Miltiad^ 
o  era.  Alkibiadfe,  and  other  Athenian  leaders  had  obtained 

before  him)  as  a  valuable  refuge  in  case  of  need.^  But  even  if 
the  promise  had  been  less  favourable,  the  Cyreians  had  no 
alternative  >  for  they  had  not  even  present  supplies,  still  less 
any  means  of  subsistence  throughout  the  winter ;  while  departure 
by  sea  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  On  the 
next  day,  SeuthSs  was  introduced  by  Xenoph6n  and  the  other 
generals  to  the  army,  who  accepted  his  offers  and  concluded  the 
bargain. 

They  remained  for  two  months  in  his  service,  engaged  in 
Service  of  warfare  against  various  Thracian  tribes,  whom  they 
the  army  enabled  him  to  conquer  and  despoil ;  so  that,  at  the 
Seuthfis,  end  of  that  period,  he  was  in  possession  of  an  extensive 
who  cheats  dominion,  a  large  native  force,  and  a  considerable 
most  of         tribute.    Though  the  suffering  from  cold  was  extreme 

eir  pay.  d^iring  these  two  months  of  full  winter,  and  amidst 
the  snowy  moimtains  of  Thrace,  the  army  were  nevertheless 
enabled  by  their  expeditions  along  with  Seuth^  to  procure 
plentiful  subsistence,  which  they  could  hardly  have  done  in  any 
other  manner.  But  the  pay  which  he  had  offered  waa  never 
liquidated  ;  at  least,  in  requital  of  their  two  months  of  service, 
they  received  pay  only  for  twenty  days  and  a  little  more.  And 
Xenophon  himself,  far  from  obtaining  fulfilment  of  those  splendid 
promises  which  Seuthis  had  made  to  him  personally,  seems  not 
even  to  have  received  his  pay  as  one  of  the  generals.  For  him 
the  result  was  singularly  unhappy,  since  he  forfeited  the  good- 
will of  Seuth^s  by  importunate  demand  and  complaint  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  pay  due  to  the  soldiers  ;  while  they  on 
their  side,  imputing  to  his  connivance  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  became  thus  in  part  alienated  from  him.  Much  of  this 
mischief  was  brought  about  by  the  treacherous  intrigues  and 
calumny  of  a  corrupt  Greek  from  Maroneia,  named  Herakleid^ 
who  acted  as  minister  and  treasurer  to  Seuthes. 
1  Xen.  Anab.  vii  6,  34. 
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Want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  the  narrative  given  by 
Xenophdn,  both  of  the  relations  of  the  army  with 
SeuthSs,  and  of  the  warfare  carried  on  against  the  saBpecTtlbe 
hostile  Thracian  tribes— interesting  as  it  is  from  the  g*emipt6n 
juxtaposition  of  Greek  and  Thracian  manners.     It  — ui^ust 
seems  to  have  been  composed  by  Xenophdn  under  acidns?^ 
feelings  of  acute  personal  disappointment,  and  pro-  ^^^^j^ 
bably  in  refutation  of  calumnies  against  himself  as  if  in  a  pubUc 
he  had  wronged  the  army.    Hence  we  may  trace  in  it  aSS^^1n« 
a  tone  of  exaggerated  querulousness  and  complaint  ^Jfl^j^n^ 
that  the  soldiers  were  ungrateful  to  him.    It  is  true 
that  a  portion  of  the  army,  under  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
richly  rewarded  by  Seuth§Sj  while  they  had  not  obtained  their 
stipulated  pay,  expressed  virulent   sentiments  and  falsehoods 
against  him.^    Until  such  suspicions  were  refuted,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  army  were  alienated  ;  but  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  hear  both  sides,  and  Xenophdn  triumphantly  disproved  the 
accusation.    That  in  the  end  their  feelings  towards  him  were 
those  of  esteem  and  favour  stands  confessed  in  his  own  words,* 
proving  that  the  ingratitude  of  which  he  complains  was  the 
feeling  of  some  indeed,  but  not  of  alL 

It  is  hard  to  say,  however,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
this  gallant  army,  when  Seuthls,  having  obtained   change  of 
from  their  arms  in  two  months  all  that  he  desired,  ^^SSse^. 
had  become  only  anxious  to  send  them  off  without  monians, 
pay,  had  they  not  been  extricated  by  a  change  of  anxious  to 
interest  and  policy  on  the  part  of  all-powerful  Sparta,   c^^m^ 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  just  declared  war  against  «:rossinto 
Tissaphem^  and  Phamabazus,  sending   Thimbron  order  to 
into  Asia  to  commence  military  operations.     They  J^tosTSo 
then   became   extremely  anxious  to  transport   the  aatwps. 
Cyreians  across  to  Asia,  which  their  harmost  Aristarchus  had 
hitherto  prohibited,  and  to  take  them  into  permanent  pay ;  for 
which  purpose  two  Lacedaemonians,  Charmtnus  and  Polynikus, 
were  commissioned  by  Thimbron  to  offer  to  the  army  the  same 
pay  as  had  been  promised,  though  not  paid,  by  Seuth^,  and  as 
had  been  originally  paid  by  Cyrus.    Seuth^  and  Herakleid&, 
eager  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  take 
1  XexL  Anab.  vii.  6,  9, 10.  a  Xen.  Anab.  Til.  7,  66—67. 
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credit  with  the  LacedsBmonians  for  assisting  their  views.^  Joy- 
fully did  the  army  accept  this  offer,  though  complaining  loudly 
of  ^e  fraud  practised  upon  them  by  SeuthSs,  which  Charmlnus, 
at  the  instance  of  Xenophdn,  vainly  pressed  the  Thracian  prince 
to  redress.'  He  even  sent  Xenoph6n  to  demand  the  arrear  of  pay 
in  the  name  of  the  Lacednmonians,  which  afforded  to  the 
Athenian  an  opx>ortnnity  of  administering  a  severe  lecture  to 
Seuthls.*  But  the  latter  was  not  found  so  accessible  to  the 
workings  of  eloquence  as  the  Oyreian  assembled  soldiers.  Nor 
did  Xenophdn  obtain  anything  beyond  a  miserable  dividend  upon 
the  sum  due,  together  with  civil  expressions  towards  himself 
personally,  an  invitation  to  remain  in  his  service  with  1000 
hoplites,  instead  of  going  to  Asia  with  the  army,  and  renewed 
promises,  not  likely  now  to  find  much  credit,  of  a  fort  and  a 
grant  of  lands. 

When  the  army,  now  reduced  by  losses  and  diepersions  to  6000 
Xenophdn  ^^  was  prepared  to  cross  into  Asia,  Xenophdn  was 
cwwM*  desirous  of  going  back  to  Athens,  but  was  persuaded 

the  army  to  remaiii  with  them  until  the  junction  with  Thim- 
Ub^o^^  bron.  He  was  at  this  time  so  poor,  having  scarcely 
— i»e  fa  enough  to  pay  for  his  journey  home,  that  he  was 

sacrifloe  to  obliged  to  sell  his  horse  at  Lampsakus,  the  Asiatic 
Mt^chios  ^^f^T^  where  the  army  landed.  Here  he  found 
—beneficial  Eukleid^s,  a  Phliasian  prophet  with  whom  he  had 
been  wont  to  hold  intercourse  and  offer  sacrifice  at 
Athens.  This  man,  having  asked  Xenophdn  how  much  he  had 
acquired  in.  the  expedition,  could  not  believe  him  when  he  affirmed 
his  poverty.  But  when  they  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice  together, 
from  some  animals  sent  by  the  Lampsakenes  as  a  present  to 
Xenophdn,  Eukleid^  had  no  sooner  inspected  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  than  he  told  Xenophdn  that  he  fully  credited  the  state- 
ment. *'I  see  (he  said)  that  even  if  money  shall  be  ever  on  its 
way  to  come  to  you,  you  yourself  will  be  a  hindrance  to  it,  even 
if  ^ere  be  no  other  (here  Xenophdn  acquiesced) :  Zeus  MeiHchios 
(the  Gracious ')  is  the  real  bar.    Have  you  ever  sacrificed  to  him, 

1  Xen.  Anab.  yiL  6, 1—7*  when  we  consider  the  person  to  whom, 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vU.  7, 15.  *»^  ^^1  drramstances  under  which,  it 

Awi.  iuwu.  »u.  I ,  xu.  purports  to  have  been  spoken. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  yit  7,  21—47.  4  Xen.  Anab.  yit  7, 2S. 

The  lecture  isof  unsuitable  prolixity,  Bit  appears  that  the  epithet  MH' 
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with  entire  burnt  offerings,  as  we  used  to  do  together  at  Athens  ? " 
"  Never  (replied  Xenophdn),  throughout  the  whole  march."  "  Do 
so  now,  then  (said  Eukleid^),  and  it  will  be  for  your  advantage." 
The  next  day,  on  reaching  Ophrynium,  Xenophdn  obeyed  the  in- 
junction, sacrificing  little  pigs  entire  to  Zeus  Meilichios,  as  was 
the  custom  at  Athens  during  the  public  festival  called  Diasia. 
And  on  the  very  same  day  he  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
proceeding ;  for  Biton  and  another  envoy  came  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  an  advance  of  pay  to  the  army,  and  with  disposi- 
tions so  favourable  to  himself,  that  they  bought  back  for  him  his 
horse,  which  he  had  just  sold  at  Lampsakus  for  fifty  darics.  This 
was  equivalent  to  giving  him  more  than  one  year's  pay  in  hand 
(the  pay  which  he  would  have  received  as  general  being  four 
darics  per  month,  or  four  times  that  of  the  soldier),  at  a  time 
when  he  was  known  to  be  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  therefore 
would  not  stay  to  earn  it  The  shortcomings  of  SeuthSs  were 
now  made  up  with  immense  interest,  so  that  Xenophdn  became 
better  off  than  any  man  in  the  army ;  though  he  himself  slurs 
over  the  magnitude  of  the  present,  by  representing  it  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  restore  to  him  a  favourite  horse. 

Thus  gratefully  and  instantaneously  did  Zeus  the  Qracious 
respond  to  the  sacrifice  which  Xenophdn,  after  a  long  omission, 
had  been  admonished  by  Eukleid^  to  offer.  And  doubtless 
Xenophdn  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  belief  which 
manifests  itself  throughout  all  his  writings,  that  sacrifice  not  only 
indicates,  by  the  interior  aspect  of  the  immolated  victims,  the 
tenor  of  coming  events,  but  also,  according  as  it  is  rendered  to 
the  right  god  and  at  the  right  season,  determines  his  will,  and 
therefore  the  course  of  events,  for  dispensations  fftvourable  or  un- 
favourable. 

But  the  favours  of  Zeus  the  Gracious,  though  begun,  were  not 

Uehios  (the  Gradons)  ia  here  applied  to  is  to  be  interpreted  prol^ptiee,  to  use 

ZeoB  in  the  same  euphemistio  sense  as  the  word  of  the  critics— it  designates, 

the  denomination  SuTnemdes  to  the  not  the  actual  disposition  of  Zeus  (or  of 

Avenging  goddesses.    Zeus  is  conceived  other  gods),  but  that  disposition  which 

as  having  actually  inflicted,  or  being  the  sacrifice  is  intended  to  bring  about 

in  a  disposition  to  inflict,  eyil:  the  in  him. 

sacrifice  to  him  under  this  surname        See  Pausan.  L  87,  8  ;  ii.  20, 8.  K.  F. 

represents  a  sentbnent  of  fear,  and  Hermann,  GtottesdienstL  Alterthlimer 

is  one  of  atonement,  expiation,  or  der  Griechen,  s.  58 ;  Van  Stegeren,  De 

purification,    destined   to    avert   his  Grsecorum  Diebus  Festis,  p.  5  (Utrecht, 

«Uq>lea8Qre ;  bat  the  surname  Itself  1849). 
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yet  ended.  Xenophdn  conducted  the  army  through  the  Troad, 
and  across  Mount  Ida,  to  AntandruB;  from  thence 
diMte  the  along  the  coajst  of  Lydia,  through  the  plain  of  ThSbd 
SSmt  ^"**  and  the  town  of  Adramyttium,  leaving  Atameus  on 
Ida  to  the  right  hand,  to  Pergamus  in  Myeia— a  hill  town 

*'*^*™^  overhanging  the  river  and  plain  of  Kalkus.  This  dis- 
trict was  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Eretrian  Gongylus, 
who,  having  been  banished  from  embracing  the  cause  of  the 
Persians  when  Xerxis  invaded  Greece,  had  been  rewarded  (like 
the  Spartan  king  Demaratus)  with  this  sort  of  principality  under 
the  Persian  empire.  His  descendant,  another  Gk)ngyluB,.  now 
occupied  Pergamus,  with  his  wife  Hellas  and  his  sons  Goigion 
and  Gongylus.  Xenophdn  was  here  received  with  great  hospi- 
tality. Hellas  acquainted  him  that  a  powerful  Persian,  named 
Asidat^  was  now  dwelling,  with  his  wife,  family,  and  property, 
in  a  tower  not  far  off  on  the  plain,^  and  that  a  sudden  night 
march,  with  300  men,  would  suffice  for  the  capture  of  this  valu- 
able booty,  to  which  her  own  cousin  should  guide  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  sacrificed  and  ascertained  that  the  victims  were 
favourable,  Xenophdn  communicated  his  plan  after  the  evening 
meal  to  those  captains  who  had  been  most  attached  to  him 
throughout  the  expedition,  wishing  to  make  them  partners 
in  the  profit  As  soon  as  it  became  known,  many  volunteers, 
to  the  number  of  600,  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  join.  But 
the  captains  repelled  them,  declining  to  take  more  than  30(^ 
in  order  that  the  booty  might  afford  an  ampler  dividend  to 
each  partner. 

Beginning  Hieir  march  in  the  evening,  Xenophdn  and  his 
His  unsuc-  cletachment  of  300  reached  about  midnight  the  tower 
Stem\to  ^^  -^iclat^s.  It  was  large,  lofty,  thickly  built,  and 
Burprise  contained  a  considerable  garrison.  It  served  for  pro- 
the  SE*""*  tection  to  his  cattle  and  cultivating  slaves  around, 
Prasu^  like  a  baronial  castle  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the 
assailants  neglected  this  outlying  plimder,  in  order 
to  be  more  sure  of  taking  the  castle  itself.  Its  walls,  however, 
were  found  much  stronger  than  was  expected ;  and  although  a 
breach  was  made  by  force  about  daybreak,  yet  so  vigorous  was 
the  defence  of  the  garrison,  that  no  entrance  could  be  effected. 
Signals  and  shouts  of  every,  kind  were  made  by  Asidatds  to  pro- 
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core  aid  from  the  Persian  forces  in  the  neighbourhood,  numbers 
of  whom  soon  began  to  arrive,  so  that  Xenophdn  and  his  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  retreat.  And  their  retreat  was  at  last  only 
accomplished,  after  severe  suffering  and  wounds  to  nearly  half  of 
them,  through  the  aid  of  Gongylus  with  his  forces  from  Pergamus, 
and  of  Froklds  (the  descendant  of  Demaratus)  from  HaUsarna^  a 
little  feurther  off  seaward.^ 

Though  his  first  enterprise  thus  miscarried,  Xenophdn  soon 
laid  plans  for  a  second,  employing  the  whole  army,  j^  ^  second 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  Asidat^  prisoner  to  Per-  att^pt  he 
gamus,  with  his  wife,  children,  horses,  and  all  his  AsidaMs— 
personal  property.    ITius  (says  he,  anxious  above  all  JS)^**^ 
things  for  the  credit  of  sacrificial  prophecy)  the  "  pre-  secaied. 
viouB  sacrifices  (those  which  had  promised  favourably  before  the 
first  unsuccessM  attempt)  now  came  true  ".'    The  persons  of  this 
family  were  doubtless  redeemed  by  their  Persian  friends  for  a 
large  ransom,*  which,  together  with  the  booty  brought  in,  made 
up  a  prodigious  total  to  be  divided. 

Ip  making  the  division,  a  general  tribute  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  was  paid  to  Xenophdn,  in  which,  all  the  ^^ggg 
army — ^generals,  captains,  and  soldiers — and  the  Lace- 
dsomonians  besides,  unanimously  concurred.     Like  ^l^^^y 
Aeamemn6n  at  Troy,  he  was  allowed  to  select  for  f xpresaed 
himself  the  picked  lots  of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  phdn— 
other  items  of  booty ;  insomuch  that  he  became  pos-  ^no^y^ 
sessor  of  a  share  valuable  enough  to  enrich  him  at  ^^^^^ 
once,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  darics  which  he  had 
before  received.    ''Here  then  Xenophdn  (to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage^) had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  god"  (Zeus  Meili- 
chios).     We  may  add— what  he  himself  ought  to  have  added, 
considering  the  accusations  which  he.  had  before  put  forth — 
that  neither  had  he  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  army. 

I  Xen.  Anab.  yU.  8, 10—19.  and  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  8, 2L 
s  Xen.  Anab.  jiL  8.    ivravBa  oi  «epl        «  Xen.  Anab.  vil.  8,  28.^   hnaai&a  ihv 

B«vo^Kra  <n;/is«otTVYX<)^vov<rii'  ovry  koI  9c^v  ovk  {jnao^aro  &  Bcvo^r  ■  drvWs-par- 

kafifidvwirip  axtw  ClLvMrnv)  icai  yv-  rov  yap  cat  m  Aax»v««  xal  Oi  Xo;(ayofc 

ifMKa  KOi  vaiBof  itat  nin  imrovt  col  moI  ot  oAAm  (rrpanjyol  ical  ol  arparuarai,, 

WKirra  rik  6vra*   ical  oUrm   rot   trp6-  Mcrrvc^oipcraXo/lctricalSinrovf  xal^evvii 

Tcpa  Icpd  d1rtf^1|*  kcu  oAAa,  Aon  ucaybv clyot  ic«l oAAov 4«if 

•  Compaze  Plutarch,  Kfmto,  o.  9;  tiwnw. 
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As  soon  as  Thimbron  arrived  with  bis  own  forces,  and  the 
The  Cyreians  became  a  part  of  his  army,  Xenophdn  took 

an  ^^  his  leave  of  them.  Having  deposited  in  the  temple  at 
poratedin  Ephesus  that  portion  which  had  been  confided  to 
theLaM^-  him  as  general,  of  the  tithe  set  apart  by  the  army  at 
wsDsrS.  Kerasus  for  the  Ephesian  Artemis,^  he  seems  to  have 
Thimbron^  executed  his  intention  of  returning  to  Athens.^  He 
leaves  the  must  have  arrived  there,  after  an  absence  of  about 
Jtopositing  *^°  je&TQ  and  a  half,  within  a  few  weeks  at  furthest, 
his  money  after  the  death  of  his  friend  and  preceptor  Sokratis, 
temple  at  whose  trial  and  condemnation  have  been  recorded  in 
Ephesus.  jj^y  j^g^  volume.  That  melancholy  event  certainly 
occurred  during  his  absence  from  Athens ; '  but  whether  it  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  before  he  reached  the  city,  we  do  not 
know.  How  much  grief  and  indignation  it  excited  in  his  mind, 
we  may  see  by  his  collection  of  memoranda  respecting  the  life 
and  conversations  of  SokratSs,  known  by  the  name  of  Memora- 
bilia, and  probably  put  together  shortly  after  his  arrivaL 

That  he  was  again  in  Asia,  three  years  afterwards,  on  military 
service,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agesilaus,  is 
qnent  re-  a  fiact  attested  by  himself ;  but  at  what  precise  moment 
aSa  to  ^®  quitted  Athens  for  his  second  visit  to  Asia  we  are 

take  com-  left  to  conjecture.  I  incline  to  believe  that  he  did 
the  Gy-  not  remain  many  months  at  home,  but  that  he  went 
partonhe  ^^^  again  in  the  next  spring  to  rejoin  the  Cyreians  in 
ifu^edsemo-  Asia,  became  again  their  commander,  and  served  for 
"^*""™^*  two  years  under  the  Spartan  general  Derkyllidas, 
before  the  arrival  of  Agesilaus.  Such  military  service  would 
doubtless  be  very  much  to  his  taste ;  while  a  residence  at  Athens, 
then  subject  and  quiescent^  would  probably  be  distasteful  to  him, 
both  from  the  habits  of  command  which  he  had  contracted 
during  the  previous  two  years,  and  from  feelings  arising  out  of 
the  death  of  SokratSs.  After  a  certain  interval  of  repose,  he 
would  be  disposed  to  enter  again  upon  the  war  against  his  old 
enemy,  TissaphemSs ;  and  his  service  went  on  when  Agesilaus 
arrived  to  take  the  command.^ 

1  Xen.  Anab.  t.  8,  6.    It  seems  plain        <  Zenoph.  Memorab.  !▼.  8. 4~a8  well 

that  this  deposit  must  have  been  first  as  the  opening  sentence  of  the  work, 
made  on  the  present  oooasion.  ^See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii  2,  7— a 

s  Cp.  Anabasis,  yii.  7, 67 ;  yiL  8, 2.  passage  which  Moms  refers,  I  think, 
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Bat  darmg  the  two  years  after  this  latter  events  Athens  became 
a  party  to  the  war  against  Sparta,  and  entered  into     ^^ 
conjunction  with  the  king  of  Persia,  as  well  as  with  in  the 
the  Thebans  and  others;  while  Xenophdn,  continuing  f^n^ 
his  service  as  commander  of  the  Cyreians,  and  accom-  T^^jj^ 
panying  Agedlaus  from  Asia  back  into  Greece,  became  against   ' 
engaged  against  the  Athenian  troops  and  their  Boeotian  ^  ba^^. 
aUies  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Kordneia.    Under  these 
circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Athenians  passed 
sentence  of  banishment  against  him — ^not  because  he  had  originally 
taken  part  in  aid  of  Cyrus  against  Artazerx^  nor  because  his 
poHticsd  sentiments  were  unMendly  to  democracy,  as  has  been 
sometimes  erroneously  affirmed,  but  because  t^  was  now  openly 
in  arms  and  in  conspicuous  command  against  his  own  country.^ 
Having  thus  become  an  exile,  Xenophdn  was  allowed  by  tiie 


with  much  prolMbility,  to  ZenophAn 
hhnself. 

The  very  dienniBtaotlal  details  which 
Zenoph6n  glTes  (iii.  1,  11—28)  about 
the  proceedings  of  DerkyUidas  aeainst 
Meidiaa  in  the  Tiroad  aeem  iJao  to 
indicate  that  he  was  serving  there  in 
person. 

iThat  the  sentence  of  banishment 
on  Xenophdn  was  not  passed  bv  the 
Athenians  until  after  the  battle  of 
Kor6neia  appears  plainlv  from  Ana- 
basis, ▼.  3,  7.  This  battle  took  place 
in  August.  394  B.C. 

Pausanias  also  will  be  found  in  har- 
mony with  this  statement,  as  to  the 
time  of  the  banishment.     iSiuxBii  H  6 

TMF  tlepowVf  o'if>Co'iv  tvvovv  ovra, 
vrpartiaf  fueraa\uv  Kvp«p  iroXe^icardru 
70V  ^/Mtv  (iv.  6,  4).  I^ow  it  was  noc 
until  390  or  395  B.C.  that  the  Per- 
sian king  began  to  manifest  the 
least  symptoms  of  goodwill  towards 
Athens;  and  not  until  the  battle  of 
Knidus  (a  little  before  the  battle  of 
Kor6neia  in  the  same  year)  that  he 
testified  his  goodwill  by  conspicuous 
and  effective  service.  If,  therefore, 
the  motive  of  the  Athenians  to  banish 
Xenophdn  arose  out  of  the  good  feeling 
CO  the  part  of  the  king  of  Persia  to- 
wards them,  the  banishmeni  could  not 
have  taken  place  before  895  B.C.,  and 
is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  until 
after  894  B.C.,  which  is  the  intimation 
of  Xenophdn  himself  as  above. 

Lastly,   Diogente  Laertius  (U.  62) 


,  what  t  believe  to  be  the  main 

truth,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment 
was  passed  against  Xenophdn  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  ground  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  LaoediBmoniana— «vl  Aa- 

Kroger  and  others  seem  to  think 
that  Xenophdn  was  banished  because 
he  took  service  under  Gyrus,  who  had 
been  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens.  It 
is  true  that  Sokratds,  when  first  con- 
sulted, was  apprehensive  beforehand 
that  thiB  might  bring  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  Athens  (Xen.  Anab.  iii 
1,  5)l  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
at  thia  time  the  king  of  Persia  was  just 
as  much  the  enemy  of  Athens  as  Cyrus 
was,  and  that  Cyrus  in  fact  had  made 
war  upon  her  with  the  forces  and 
treasures  of  the  king.  Artaxerzds  and 
Gyrus  being  thus,  at  that  time,  both 
enemies  of  Athens,  it  was  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  Athenians  whether 
Gyrus  succeeded  or  failed  in  his  enter- 
prise. But  when  Artazerxds,  six  years 
afterwards,  became  their  friend,  their 
feelings  towards  his  enemies  were 
altered. 

The  passage  of  Pausanias  as  above 
cited,  if  understood  as  asserting  the 
main  cause  of  Xenophdn's  banish- 
ment, is  in  my  judgment  inaccurate. 
Xenophdn  was  banished  for  LaconUm, 
or  adachment  to  Sparta  against  his 
country;  the  fact  of  his  having 
served  under  Cyrus  against  Artaacerxds 
-counted  at  best  only  as  a  secondary 
motive. 
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Lacedflemonians  to  settle  at  SkilMs,  one  of  the  villages  of 
Triphjlia,  near  Olympia,  in  Peloponnesus,  which  they  had 
recently  emancipated  from  the  Eleians.  At  one  of  the  ensuing 
Olympic  festivals,  Megabyzus,  the  superintendent  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus,  came  over  as  a  spectator, 
S  suSJS!  bringing  with  him  the  money  which  Xenophdn  had 
nearoiym-  dedicated  therein  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  This 
estoto^co^-  money  Xenophdn  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  at 
S^nSi*^  Skill^  to  be  consecrated  in  permanence  to  the  god- 
dess, having  previously  consulted  her  by  sacrifice  to 
ascertain  her  approval  of  the  site  contemplated,  which  site  was 
recommended  to  him  by  its  resemblance  in  certain  points  to  that 
of  the  Ephesian  temple.  Thus,  there  was  near  each  of  them  a 
river  called  by  the  same  name— Seliniis — Shaving  in  it  fish  and  a 
shelly  bottom.  Xenophdn  constructed  a  chapel,  an  altar,  and  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  made  of  cypress- wood  :  all  exact  copies,  on 
a  reduced  scale,  of  the  temple  and  golden  statue  at  Ephesus.  A 
column  placed  near  them  was  inscribed  with  the  following 
words : — *'  This  spot  is  sacred  to  Artemis.  Whoever  possesses 
the  property  and  gathers  its  fruits  must  sacrifice  to  her  the  tithe 
every  year,  and  keep  the  chapel  in  repair  out  of  the  remainder. 
Should  any  one  omit  this  duty,  the  goddess  herself  will  take  the 
omission  in  hand."  * 

Immediately  near  the  chapel  was  an  orchard  of  every  descrip- 
Charms  of  ^^^  ^^  fruit-trees,  while  the  estate  around  comprised 
the  red-  an  extensive  range  of  meadow,  woodland,  and  moun- 
good  hunt-  tain,  with  the  still  loftier  mountain  called  Pholod 
i^jmai  adjoining.  There  was  thus  abundant  pasture  for 
^^  rifl  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  and  excellent  hunting-ground 

offered  by  near  for  deer  and  other  game — advantages  not  to  be 
Xenophdn.  j^^^  ^^^^  ^j^e  Artemision  at  Ephesus.  Residing  hard 
by  on  his  own  property,  allotted  to  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Xenophdn  superintended  this  estate  as  steward  for  the  goddess- 
looking,  perhaps,  to  the  sanctity  of  her  name  for  protection  from 

1  Zen.  Anab.  t.  8,  18.      ical  im^Xii  i^ii  irot^  roGro,  rf)  #f ^  fuXJitni.      Oon- 

ivniKt  vapik  rhv  vabp.ypiitfuiTa  cyovou  oeming  an  ancient  copy  of  this  In- 

•j-'Iepbv  6  X&pof  T^f  AprdfuSof  r6v  M  flcription,    eee    Boeckh,    Corpua   In- 

^ovra  ical  KCLpjrwiiMvtv  t^f  itiv  BtxAniv  acriptionam,  No.  1926 ;  and  Boedch'a 

Kara0v9tv  Udffrw  irovt,  ix  6i  rov  w-  Public  Eoon.  of  Athena,  b.  8,  c.  0,  not 
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distnrbanoe  by  the  Eleians,  who  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
Lacedsemonian^  settlers  at  Skilliis,  and  protested  against  the 
peace  and  convention  promoted  by  Athens  after  the  battle  of 
Lenktra,  because  it  recognized  that  place,  along  with  the  town- 
ships of  Triphylia,  as  autonomous.  Every  year  he  made  a 
splendid  sacrifice  from  the  tithe  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  property, 
to  which  solemnity  not  only  all  the  SkUluntines,  but  also  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  were  invited.  Booths  were  erected  for  the 
visitors,  to  whom  the  goddess  furnished  (this  is  the  language  of 
Xenophdn)  an  ample  dinner  of  barley-meal,  wheaten  loaves, 
meat^  game,  and  sweetmeats,^  the  game  being  provided  by  a 
general  hunt,  which  the  sons  of  Xenophdn  conducted,  and  in 
which  all  the  neighbours  took  part  if  they  chose.  The  produce 
of  the  estate,  saving  this  tithe,  and  subject  to  the  obligation  of 
keeping  the  holy  building  in  repair,  was  enjoyed  by  Xenophdn 
himself.  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  both  hunting  and  horseman- 
ship^ and  was  among  the  first  authors,  so  &r  as  we  know,  who 
ever  made  these  pursuits,  with  the  management  of  horses  and 
dogs,  the  subject  of  rational  study  and  description. 

Such  was  the  use  to  which  Xenophdn  applied  the  tithe  voted 
by  the  army  at  Eerasus  to  the  Ephesion  Artemis; 
the  other  tithe,  voted  at  the  same  time  to  Apollo,  he  Jf  xeno!^ 
dedicated  at  Delphi  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  the  P**^"— 
Athenians,  inscribing  upon  the  offering  his  own  name  tmm  Skil- 
and  that  of  Proxenus.    His  residence  being  only  at  a  tJj^^Jie 
distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  the  great  temple  of  ofLeuktm 
Olympia,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  society  with  every  wards  re- 
variety  of  Greeks,  and  to  obtain  copious  information  JJS^!* 
about  Grecian  politics,  chiefly  from  philo-Laconian 
informants,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian  point  of  view  predomi- 
nant in  his  own  mind,  while  he  had  also  leisure  for  the  composi- 
tion of  his  various  works.    The  interesting  description  which  he 
himself  gives  of  his  residence  at  SkiMs  implies  a  state  of  things 
not  present  and  continuing,'  but  past  and  gone ;  other  testi- 
monies, too,  though  confused  and  contradictory,  seem  to  show 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  settlement  at  Skilltbs  lasted  no  longer 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  6,  S.  vovt  rpayijtiarai,  &e. 

«  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  8.  ».    »ap«ix€  «*  A        g  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  8, 8. 
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than  the  power  of  LacedaBm6n  was  adequate  to  maintaiii  it 
During  the  nusfortnnes  which  befel  that  city  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  (371  B.O.),  Xenoph6n,  with  his  fieimily  and  his  fellow- 
settlers,  was  expelled  by  the  Eleians,  and  is  then  said  to  have 
found  shelter  at  CorintL  But  as  Athens  soon  came  to  be  not 
only  at  peace,  but  in  intimate  alliance,  with  Sparta,  the  sentence 
of  banishment  against  Xenophdn  was  revoked,  so  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  again  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright 
as  an  Athenian  citizen  and  Knight^  Two  of  his  sons,  Qryllus 
and  Dioddrus,  fought  among  the  Athenian  horsemen  at  the 
cavalry  combat  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  where 
the  former  was  slain,  after  manifesting  distinguished  bravery; 
while  his  grandson,  Xenophdn,  became,  in  the  next  generation, 
the  subject  of  a  pleading  before  the  Athenian  Dikastery,  composed 
by  the  orator,  Bemarchus.' 
On  briuging  this  accomplished  and  eminent  leader  to  the  close 
of  that  arduous  retreat  which  he  had  conducted  with 
so  much  honour,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
anticipate  a  little  on  Uie  future  in  order  to  take  a 
glance  at  his  subsequent  destiny.  To  his  exile  (in 
this  point  of  view  not  less  useful  than  that  of  Thucy- 
Preekmind.   did^)  we  probably  owe  many  of  those  compositions 


Great 
impreaaion 
produced 
by  the 
retreat  of 
the  Ten 
Thousand 
on  the 


1  Diogen.  LaSrt  U.  68,  64,  59.  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  6,  4)  attests  the  reconquest 
of  SkilKlB  by  ttie  Eleians,  but  adds  (on 
the  authoritv  of  the  Eleian  iirtnTal 
or  show-guides)  that  they  permitted 
Xenophdn,  after  a  judicial  examination 
before  the  Olympic  Senate,  to  go  on 
living  there  in  peace.  The  latter  point 
I  apprehend  to  be  incorrect 

The  latter  works  of  Xenophdn  (De 
Vectigalibus,  De  Officio  Magistri  Equi- 
tum,  &c.)  seem  plainly  to  imply  that  he 
had  been  restored  to  citizenship,  and 
had  come  again  to  take  cognizance  of 
politics  at  Athens. 

^Diogen.  LaSrt  ut  ntp,  Dionys. 
Halic.  De  Dinarcho,  p.  M4,  ed.  Beiske. 
Dionysius  mentions  this  oration  under 
the  title  of  *A.woar(urlou  airokoyCa  Ai<r- 
j(yKov  irpbf  Bcvo^wvro.  And  Diogends 
also  allndes  to  it— «>«  ^i^o-i  ^tivapxot  ip 
rtf  irpbf  Bei/o<^wyra  avovrairCov. 

Schneider  in  his  Epimetrum  (ad 
calcem  Anabaseos,  p.  57dX  respecting 
the  exile  of  Xenophdn,  argues  as  if  ttie 
person  against  whom  the  oration  of 


Deinarchuswas  directed  was  Xenophdn 
himself,  the  Cyreian  commander  and 
author.  But  this,  I  think,  is  chronolo- 
gically all  but  impossible ;  for  Deinar- 
chus  was  not  bom  till  361  B.C.,  and 
composed  his  first  oration  in  836  B.a 

Yet  Deinarchus,  in  his  speech  aniinsfe 
Xenophdn,  undoubtedly  mentioned 
several  facts  respecting  the  Cyreiaa 
Xenophdn,  which  implies  that  the  latter 
was  a  relative  of  the  person  against 
whom  the  oration  was  directed.  I 
venture  to  set  him  down  as  grandson, 
on  that  evidence,  combined  with  ^e 
identity  of  name  and  the  suitableness 
in  point  of  time.  He  mi^^t  well  be 
the  son  of  Oryllua  who  was  alain 
fighting  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  in 
S62B.C 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  aa 
orator,  composing  an  oration  against 
Xenophdn  the  grandson,  should  touch 
upon  the  acts  and  character  of  Xenophdn 
the  grandfather :  see,  for  an  analogy, 
the  oration  of  Isokratds,  De  Bins, 
among  others. 
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from  wluch  80  much  of  our  knowledge  of  Gredan  affairs  i» 
derived.  But  to  tiie  contemporary  world,  the  retreat  which 
Xenophdn  ao  sacoeasfully  conducted  afforded  a  hi  more  im- 
pressiye  lesson  than  any  of  his  literary  compositions.  It  taught 
in  the  most  striking  manner  the  impotence  of  the  Persian  land 
force,  manifested  not  less  in  the  generals  than  in  the  soldiers. 
It  proved  that  the  Persian  leaders  were  unfit  for  any  systematic 
operations,  even  under  the  greatest  possible  advantages,  against 
a  small  number  of  disciplined  warriors  resolutely  bent  on 
resistance;  that  they  were  too  stupid  and  reckless  even  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  rivers,  or  destroy  roads,  or  cut  off 
supplies.  It  more  than  confirmed  the  contemptuous  language 
applied  to  them  by  Cyrus  himself,  before  the  battle  of  Kunaza^ 
when  he  proclaimed  that  he  envied  the  Greeks  their  freedom^ 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  worthlessness  of  hii  own 
countrymen.^  Against  such  perfect  weakness  and  disorganiza- 
tion, nothing  prevented  the  success  of  the  Greeks  along  with 
Cyrus,  except  his  own  paroxysm  of  fraternal  antipathy.'  And 
we  shsill  perceive  hereafter  the  military  and  political  leaders  of 
Greece — ^Agesilaus,  Jason  of  Pherae,^  and  others,  down  to  Philip 
and  Alexander^ — ^firmly  persuaded  that  with  a  tolerably  nume- 
rous and  well-appointed  Grecian  force,  combined  with  exemption 
£tx)m  Grecian  enemies,  they  could  succeed  in  overthrowing  or 
dismembering  the  Persian  empire.  This  conviction,  so  important 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  Greece,  takes  its  date  from  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  We  shall  indeed  find  Persia 
exercising  an  important  influence,  for  two  generations  to  come — 
and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  an  influence  stronger  than  ever — 
over  the  destinies  of  Greece.  But  this  will  be  seen  to  arise  from 
the  treason  of  Sparta,  the  chief  of  the  Hellenic  world,  wha 
abandons  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  even  arms  herseK  wil^  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  L  7, 4.  Compare  Plu-  tXvai  (Le.  the  Greeks  under  Klearchtts> 
tarch,  Artaxerz.  c  20 ;  and  Isokratds,  Ata  -niv  Kvpov  wpowirtiav  Arvx^cot, 
Panegyr.  Or.  i?.  s.  168, 169  uq.  Ac. 

«f '2!S,iSjA???Hf  R   ^^^^^a^       »l8okratfimOratT.(PhmM).)B.Ul; 

of  Xenoph6n  (viit  8,  20,  21-26)  ex-  ^      HeUfflTrl.  1. 12. 

presses  strenaonsly  the  like  conviction,  '*''"■  ***»"""•  ^*'  *»  ** 
of  the  military  feebleness  and  disor-        «  See  the  stress  laid  by  Alexander 

ffanisation  of  the  Persian  empire,  not  the  Great  upon  the  adventures  of  th» 

defensible  without  Grecian  aid.  Ten  Thousand,  in  his  speech  to  en> 

3  Isokratte,   Orat   ▼.  (Philipp.)  s.  courage  his  soldiers  before  the  battlei 

lOi— 106.      Ti^ri  y  jyxparctc  Sokovvtos  of  Issus  (Arrian,  B.  A.  iL  7,  8). 
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name  and  the  force  of  Persia,  for  purposes  of  ag^andizement 
and  dominion  to  hersell  Persia  is  strong  by  being  enabled  to 
«mploy  Hellenic  strength  against  the  Hellenic  cause;  by  lending 
money  or  a  fleet  to  one  side  of  the  Grecian  intestine  parties,  and 
thus  becoming  artificially  strengthened  against  both.  But  the 
Xenophontic  Anabasis  betrays  her  real  weakness  against  any 
vigorous  attack  ;  while  it  at  the  same  time  exemplifies  the  disci- 
pline, the  endurance,  the  power  of  self-action  and  adaptation, 
the  susceptibility  of  influence  from  speech  and  discussion,  the 
combination  of  the  reflecting  obedience  of  citizens  with  the 
mechanical  regularity  of  soldiers,  which  confer  such  immortal 
distinction  on  the  Hellenic  character.  The  importance  of  this 
expedition  and  retreat,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Hellenic  qualities 
and  excellence,  will  justify  the  large  space  which  has  been 
devoted  to  it  in  this  History. 
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CHAPTER  LXXn. 

GREECE  UNDEE  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN  EMPIEE. 

Thb  three  preceding  chapters  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Expedition  and  Retreat  immortalized  by 
Xenophdn,  occupying  the  two  years  intervening  between  about 
April,  401  B.O.,  and  June,  399  B.C.  That  event,  replete  as  it  is 
with  interest  and  pregnant  with  important  consequences,  stands 
apart  from  the  general  sequence  of  Grecian  affairs,  which  sequence 
I  now  resume. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  as  soon  as  Xenophdn  with  his  Ten 
Thousand  warriors  descended  from  the  rugged  mbim-  gequei  of 
tains   between  Armenia   and    the   Euxine   to   the  O'®?'*'* 
hospitable  shelter  of  Trapezus,  and  began  to  lay  their  generally— 
plans  for  returning  to  Central  Greece,  they  found  ™»'^»d. 
themselves  within  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  unable  to  advance 
a  step  without  consulting  Lacedeemonian  dictation,  and  obliged, 
when  they  reached  the  Bosphorus,  to  endure  without  redress  the 
harsh  and  treadierous  usage  of  the  Spartan  officers  Anaxibius 
and  Aristarchus. 

Of  that  empire  the  first  origin  has  been  already  set  forth.     It 
began  with  the  decisive  victory  of  iEgospotami  in  the  gpartan 
Hellespont  (September  or  October,  405  B.C.),  where  ?™p^'®^ 
the  Ls[cedsemonian  Lysander,  without  the  loss  of  a  when  it 
man,  got  possession  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  and  coaiMenced. 
a  large  portion  of  their  crews,  with  the  exception  of  eight  or 
nine  triremes  with  which  the  Athenian  admiral  Kondn  effected 
his  escape  to  Euagoras  at  Cyprus.    The  whole  power  of  Athens 
was  thus  annihilated.    Nothing  remained  for  the  Lacedsemonians 
to  master  except  the  city  itself  and  Peirseus — a  consummation 
certain  to  happen,  and  actually  brought  to  pass  in  April,  404 
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B.C.,  when  LTsander  entered  Athens  in  triumph,  dismantled 
Peirseus,  and  demolished  a  large  portion  of  the  Long  Walls. 
With  the  exception  of  Athens  herself— whose  citizens  deferred 
the  moment  of  subjection  by  a  heroic,  though  unavailing,  struggle 
against  the  horrors  of  famine — and  of  Samos,  no  other  Grecian 
city  oJQfered  any  resistance  to  Lysander  after  the  battle  of 
^gospotami,  which,  in  fact,  not  only  took  away  from  Athens 
her  whole  naval  force,  but  transferred  it  all  over  to  him,  and 
rendered  him  admiral  of  a  larger  Grecian  fleet  than  had  ever 
been  seen  together  since  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

I  have  recounted,  in  my  sixty-flfth  chapter,  the  sixteen  months 
of  bitter  suffering  undei^one  by  Athens  immediately 
4^7  suffer-  after  her  surrender.  The  loss  of  her  fleet  and  power 
^§ieiis  ^^  aggravated  by  an  extremity  of  internal  oppression, 
under  the  Her  oligarchical  party  and  her  exiles,  returning  after 
^'  having  served  with  the  enemy  against  her.  extorted 

from  the  public  assembly  under  the  dictation  of  Lysander,  who 
•attended  it  in  person,  the  appointment  of  an  omnipotent  Council 
of  Thirty,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  framing  a  new  constitu- 
tion. These  Thirty  rulers — among  whom  Kritias  was  the  most 
violent  and  Theramenes  (seemingly)  the  most  moderate,  or  at 
least  the  soonest  satiated— perpetrated  cruelty  and  spoliation  on 
the  largest  scale,  being  protected  against  all  resistance  by  a 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison  established  in  the  acropolis. 
Besides  numbers  of  citizens  put  to  death,  so  many  others  were 
driven  into  exile  with  the  loss  of  their  property,  that  Thebes  and 
the  neighbouring  cities  became  crowded  with  them.  After  about 
eight  months  of  unopposed  tyranny,  the  Thirty  found  themselves 
for  the  flrst  time  attacked  by  Thrasybulus  at  the  head  of  a  small 
party  of  these  exiles  coming  out  of  Bceotia.  His  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  combined  with  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty,  which 
became  continually  more  nefetrious,  and  to  which  even  numerous 
oligarchical  citizens,  as  well  as  Theramen^  himself,  successively 
became  victims,  enabled  him  soon  to  strengthen  himself  to  seize 
the  Peirseus,  and  to  carry  on  a  civil  war  which  ultimately  put 
down  the  tyrants. 

These  latter  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  new  Lace- 
daemonian force.  And  had  that  force  still  continued  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Lysander,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens  would 
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have  been  Tmavailing.     But  fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  the 

last  few  months  had  wrought  material  change  in  the 

dispositionB  both  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  and  of  many  of  Grecian 

among    lier   leading   men.      The   allies,    especially  tovSls 

ThSbes  and  Corinth,  not  only  relented  in  their  hatred  ^^f:T 

and  fear  of  Athens,  now  that  she  had  lost  her  power,  are  put 

but  even  sympathized  with  her  suffering  exiles,  and  ^ JJ^e 

became  disgusted  with    the   self-willed    sncroach-  democracy 

restored 
ments  of  Sparta ;  while  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias, 

together  with  some  of  the  Ephors,  were  also  jealous  of  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  of  Lysander.  Instead  of  con- 
ducting the  Lacedaemonian  force  to  uphold  at  all  price  the 
Lysandrian  oligarchy,  Pausanias  appeared  rather  as  an  equitable 
mediator  to  terminate  the  civil  war.  He  refused  to  concur  in 
any  measure  for  obstructing  the  natural  tendency  towards  a 
revival  of  the  democracy.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Athens, 
rescued  from  that  sanguinary  and  rapacious  regime  which  has 
passed  into  history  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
enabled  to  reappear  as  a  humble  and  dependent  member  of  the 
Spartan  alliance,  with  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  her  former 
power,  yet  with  her  democracy  again  in  vigorous  and  tutelary 
action  for  internal  government  The  just  and  gentle  bearing  of 
her  democratical  citizens,  and  the  absence  of  reactionary  anti- 
pathies, after  such  cruel  ill  -  treatment^  are  among  the  most 
honourable  features  in  her  history. 

The  reader  will  find  in  preceding  chapters,  what  I  can  only 
rapidly  glance  at  here,  the  details  of  that  system  of  The 
bloodshed,  spoliation,  extinction  of  free  speech  and  Hoilem  °' 
even  of  intellectual  teaching,  efforts   to  implicate  therich^ 
innocent  citizens  as  agents  in  judicial  assassinations,  an^euT 
&c.,  which  stained  the  year  of  Anarchy  (as  it  was  ▼ere  tiie 
termed  in  Athenian  annals^)  immediately  following  portera?f 
the  surrender  of  the  city.    These  details  depend  on  i?  t^eij^^ 
evidence  perfectly  satisfactory,  for  they  are  conveyed  tyranny. 
to  us  chiefly  by  Xenophdn,  whose  sympathies  are  decidedly 
oligarchicaL     From  him,  too,  we  obtain  another  fact,  not  less 
pr^nant  with  instruction :  that  the  Knights  or  Horsemen,  the 
body  of  richest  proprietors  at  Athens,  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3, 1. 
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Thirty  from  first  to  hat,  notwithstanding  all  the  enormities  of 

their  career. 

We  learn  from  these  dark  but  well-attested  details  to  appreciate 

»«.  _L  ^  M  the  auspices  under  which  that  period  of  history  called 
The  state  ox,_*_  ..,.  ^    .  i^, 

Athens         the  LacedsBmonian  Empire  was  maugurated.     Such 

Thfrty^^\  phenomena  were  by  no  means  confined  within  the 

sample  of  walls  of  Athens.      On  the  contrary,  the   year  of 

that  which  ,.      /     .        xl  x  x           •      xi.                  •         i_-  i.    -^ 

oocunedhi  Anarchy  (using  that  term  m  the  sense  in  which  it 

SumjKrol  ^«^»s  employed  by  the  Athenians),  arising  out  of  the 
other  same  combination  of  causes  and  agents,  was  common 

cities  at  the  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cities  throughout 
meSf  o?Sbe  Qree<»«  The  Laced«monian  admiral  Lysander,  dur- 
Spartan  u^g  his  first  year  of  naval  command,  had  organized  in 
emp  re.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  allied  cities  factious  combinations  of  some 
of  the  principal  citizens,  corresponding  with  himself  personally. 
By  their  efforts  in  their  respective  cities,  he  was  enabled  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously;  and  he  repaid  them  partly  by 
seconding  as  much  as  he  could  their  injustices  in  their  respective 
sities,  partly  by  promising  to  strengthen  their  hands  still  further 
as  soon  as  victory  should  be  made  sure.^  This  policy,  while  it 
served  as  a  stimulus  against  the  common  enemy,  contributed  still 
more  directly  to  aggrandize  Lysander  himself,  creating  for  him 
an  ascendency  of  his  own,  and  imposing  upon  him  personal 
obligations  towards  adherents,  apart  from  what  was  required  by 
the  interests  of  Sparta. 

The  victory  of  JSgospotami,  complete  and  decisive  beyond  all 
Great  power  expectations  either  of  friend  or  foe,  enabled  him  to  dis- 
of  Lysander  charge  these  obligations  with  interest  All  Greece 
Ushesin  at  once  made  submission  to  the  Lacedemonians,^ 
Si?cittei  except  Athens  and  Samos,  and  these  two  only  held 
Dekarchies,  out  a  few  months.  It  was  now  the  first  business  of 
a  spartan  the  victorious  commander  to  remunerate  his  adherents, 
***™*^®*'  and  to  take  permanent  security  for  Spartan  dominion 
as  well  as  for  his  own.  In  the  greater  number  of  cities,  he 
established  an  oligarchy  of  Ten  citizens,  or  a  Dekarchy,*  com- 

iPlatarchiLysand.  &  6.  use  the  former  word  by  preference; 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iL  2,  6.  since  the  word  Jkkadareh  is  also  em- 

s  These  Councils  of  Ten,  organised  ployed  by  Zenoph6n  in  another  and 

by  Lysander,  are   sometimes   called  very  different  sense— as  meaning  an 

2)ei;ttreftie«— sometimes  DtkadaarcMu.    I  ofScer  who  commands  a  Jkhad, 
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poeed  of  his  own  partisans  ;  while  lie  at  the  same  time  planted 
in  each  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or  governor,  with  a  garrison, 
to  nphold  the  new  oligarchy.  The  Dekarchy  of  Ten  Lysandrian 
partisans,  with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  to  sustain  them, 
hecame  the  general  scheme  of  Hellenic  government  throughout 
the  iEgean,  from  Euboea  to  the  Thracian  coast  towns,  and  &om 
MilStus  to  Byzantium.  Lysander  sailed  round  in  person  with 
his  victorious  fleet  to  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon,  to  the  cities  of 
Lesbos,  to  Thasos,  and  other  places  ;  while  he  sent  Eteonikus  to 
Thrace  for  the  purpose  of  thus  recastii^  the  governments  every- 
where. Not  merely  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
Athenian  side,  but  also  those  which  had  acted  as  allies  of  Sparta, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  intestine  revolution  and  the  same 
foreign  constraint^  Everywhere  the  new  Lysandrian  Dekarchy 
superseded  the  previous  governments,  whether  oligarchical  or 
democraticaJ. 

At  Thasos,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  this  revolution  was  not 
accomplished  without  much   bloodshed  as  well  as  i^timida- 
treacherous  stratagem ;    nor  did  Lysander  himself  tion  exer- 
scruple  to  enforce,  personally  and  by  his  own  presence,  where^by '^" 
the  execution  and  expulsion  of  suspected  citizens.'  J^^J^^qJ*" 
In  many  places,  however,  simple  terrorism  probably  bis  own 
sufl&ced.    The  new  Lysandrian  Ten  overawed  resist-  ^^^'^^^ 
ance  and  procured  recognition  of  their  usurpation,  by  the  menace 
of  inviting  the  victorious  admiral  with  his  fleet  of  200  sail,  and 
by  the  simple  arrival  of  the  LacedsBmonian  harmost.    Not  only 
was  each  town  obliged  to  provide  a  fortified  citadel  and  mainten- 
ance for  this  governor  witii  his  garrison,  but  a  scheme  of  tribute, 
amounting  to  1000  talents  annually,  was  imposed  for  the  future, 
and  assessed  rateably  upon  each  city  by  Lysander.* 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand  c.  18.    jcaroAi^MV  paWttv  rov$  r&v^  ^CXmv   ^9pod«,  oiue 

ii  rov«  5i^ftov$  jcal  raf  aXXat  iro\treiac,  cmctjcif  iSiiov  roi$  *£AAi|0-(  fictyfMi  rqv 

€va  ftJkv  apiJMirrhv  jjcflUrrg  Aoieedai/Aovioy  Aaxe^atfioviMF  opxiis*  ^• 
jcoreAiirc,  Sixa  6i  opxokras  c«  rwF  inr'         Ib^  C.  14.   jcai  rwv  flip  &\X»v  w6Xm»v 

avrov  wyKtKfioniiiJvwv  «ar Jt  ir^XiF  crat-  bfiaXm^  Amur&iV  xarikut  ris  iroXire^  koI 

p9u»v.    jcal  tavra  wpdrr^v  ifiotMS  iv  koBIvth    itKoZapj^itK '     voXAmv    |a2f    iv 

T«  ratt  TroXtyiLaii  Ka\  rait  vvitr  cxaorp    a^arroiutrnVt  vokkuv   W   ^«v- 

fi^YA^^f   yy9V7iit.4vai9  iroAco-i,  ydvrwr,  Ac. 

vopcn-AM  ^oAa/«»c  rpowov  nvdi  xara-        About  the  massacre  at  Thasos,  see 

vxcva^ofMvoc   cavry  ttiv  riji  *EAAa8o«  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2 ;  Polysen. 

irycMorMy.    Compare  Xen.  HeUen.  il  1.  46,  4.     Compare  Plutarch,  Lysand. 

2,2-^ ;  Diod6r.  xiii.  8, 10, 18.  e.  19 ;  and  see  Vol.  VL  eh.  Ixr.  of  this 

s  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18.    iroAAait  History. 
npayiFOfMVOf  ovrbf  o^ayaZt  jcol  ovi^k-         >  Diod^T.    ziT.    10.      Compare    ISO- 

7—23 
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In  what  spirit  these  new  Dekarchies  would  govern,  consisting  as 
Oppressive  they  did  of  picked  oligarchical  partisans  distinguished 
toero^De-  ^^^  audacity  and  ambition  ^— who,  to  all  the  nn- 
karchles.  scrupulous  lust  of  power  which  characterized  Lysander 
himself  added  a  thirst  for  personal  gain,  from  which  he  was 
exempt,  and  were  now  about  to  reimburse  themselyes  for  services 
already  rendered  to  him — the  general  analogy  of  Grecian  history 
would  sufficiently  teach  us,  though  we  are  without  special  details. 
But  in  reference  to  this  point,  we  have  not  merely  general 
analogy  to  guide  us ;  we  have  farther  the  parallel  case  of  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  the  particulars  of  whose  rule  are  well  known 
and  have  already  been  alluded  to.  These  Thirty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  difference  of  number,  were  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Lyeandrian  Dekarchy,  created  by  the  same  originating 
force,  placed  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  animated  by  the 
like  spirit  and  interests.  Every  subject  town  would  produce  its 
Eritias  and  Theramen^  and  its  body  of  wealthy  citizens  like  the 
Knights  or  Horsemen  at  Athens  to  abet  their  oppressions, 
under  Lacedemonian  patronage  and  the  covering  guard  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  hamiost.  Moreover,  Kritias,  with  all  his  vices, 
was  likely  to  be  better  rather  than  worse,  as  compared  with  his 
oligarchical  parallel  in  any  other  less  cultivated  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  letters  and  philosophy,  accustomed  to  the  conversation  of 
Sokrat^  and  to  the  discussion  of  ethical  and  social  questions. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  Knights  or  Horsemen  at  Athens. 
Undoubtedly  they  had  been  better  educated,  and  had  been 
exposed  to  more  liberalizing  and  improving  influences,  than 
the  corresponding  class  elsewhere.  If  then  these  Knights  at 
Athens  had  no  shame  in  serving  as  accomplices  to  the  Thirty 
throughout  all  their  enormities,  we  need  not  fear  to  presume  that 
other  cities  would  furnish  a  body  of  wealthy  men  yet  more 
unscrupulous,  and  a  leader  at  least  as  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and 
full  of  antipathies  as  Ejitias.  As  at  Athens,  so  elsewhere  ;  the 
Dekarchs  would  begin  by  putting  to  death  notorious  political 
opponents,  under  the  name  of  "  the  wicked  men  "  ;'  they  would 

kraWs,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  161;  Xen.        aXen.  HeUen.  IL  8, 18.   .   .   .   €»«*- 

^^Pmtarch,  Lysand.  C.  18.  roO  Av  vpa$ax  iKdelv,  Sm  5i|  tov«  iroFi}pov« 
vdvipov  Twv  h\Cyiav  toi?  Spmnndroii  jcal  cicvofiwv  iroti}(rdfi.ei«i  KaTairri<nuvTO  t^f 
^tAovtiicoraroi«  rat  iroAetf  fyxctptVovrof .    woiUT^tav,  &». 
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next  proceed  to  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  men  of  known 
probit7  and  courage,  likely  to  take  a  lead  inredsting  oppression.^ 
Their  career  of  blood  would  continue — ^in  spite  of  remonstrances 
&om  more  moderate  persons  among  their  own  number,  like 
TheramenSs — ^until  they  contrived  some  stratagem  for  disarming 
the  citizens,  which  would  enable  them  to  gratify  both  their 
antipathies  and  their  rapacity,  by  victims  still  more  numerous — 
many  of  such  victims  being  wealthy  men,  selected  for  purposes 
of  pure  spoliation.'  They  would  next  despatch  by  force  any 
obtrusive  monitor  from  their  own  number,  like  Theramen§s: 
probably  with  far  less  ceremony  than  accompanied  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  crime  at  Athens,  where  we  may  trace  the  effect  of 
those  judicial  forms  and  habits  to  which  the  Athenian  public  had 
been  habituated — overruled  indeed,  yet  still  not  forgotten.  There 
would  hardly  remain  any  fresh  enormity  stiU  to  commit,  over 
and  above  the  multiplied  executions,  except  to  banish  &om  the 
city  all  but  their  own  immediate  partisans,  and  to  reward  these 
latter  with  choice  estates  confiscated  horn  the  victims.'  If  called 
upon  to  excuse  such  tyranny,  the  leader  of  a  Dekarchy  would 
have  sufficient  invention  to  employ  the  plea  of  Kritias — ^that  all 
changes  of  government  were  unavoidably  death-dealing,  and  that 
nothing  less  than  such  stringent  measures  would  suffice  to  main- 
tain his  city  in  suitable  dependence  upon  Sparta.^ 

Of  course,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  affirm  that  in  any  other  city 
precisely  the  same  phsDuomena  took  place  as  those 
which  occurred  in  Athens.    But  we  are  nevertheless  points,  pro- 
perfectly  warranted  in  regarding  the  history  of  the  |j£?the°"® 
Athenian  Thirty  as  a  fisiir  sample  from  whence  to  TS'^y** 
derive  our  idea  of  those  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  which 
now  overspread  the  Grecian  world.     Doubtless  each  had  its  own 
peculiar  march :   some  were  less  tyrannical,  but  perhaps  some 
even  more  tyrannical,  regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  tiie  city. 
And,  in  point  of  fsu^t,  IsokratSs,  who  speaks  with  indignant  horror 
of  these  Dekarchies,  while  he  denounces  those  features  which 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  S,  14.    twv  8k  ^pov-   row  Xanfiavtiv. 
pmv  TovTov  (the  harmost)  {viiHiiwovnt        a  Xen.  Hellen.  U.  8,  a. 

wic^*  Toi^*  wov»poi,t  Kti,  iXiyoTSf  wvs,        *  ^en.  HeUen.  ii.  4, 1. 
oAA*  jfiii  o<>«  ivofju^ov  liKtora  iiJkv  muM>-         <  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  8,  24 — 82.    xat  •la\ 

^lUpouf  iafixnaBaif  iamvparreiv  m  n  #Uv   6»irov  vatrai   fwro^oAal  woXirtimv 

cnxctpovrrof  vktCarovt  rovt  ^wtOtKoV'  tfoyani^opoi,  Ae* 
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they  had  in  common  with  the  Triakontarchy  at  Athens— extra- 
judicial   murders,    spoliations,   and   banishments — notices    one 
enormity  besides,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  latter — violent 
outrages  upon  boys  and  women.^      Nothing  of  this  kind    is 
ascribed  to  Eritias'  and  his  companions  ;  and  it  is  a  considerable 
proof  of  the  restraining  force  of  Athenian  manners,  that  men  who 
inflicted  so  much  evil  in  gratification  of  other  violent  impulses 
should  have  stopped  short  here.      The  Decemvirs  named  by 
Lysander,  like  the  Decemvir  Appius  Claudius  at  Home,  would 
find  themselves  armed  with  power  to  satiate  their  lusts  as  well  as 
their  antipathies,  and  would  not  be  more  likely  to  set  bounds  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.     Lysander,  in  all  the  overweening 
insolence  of  victory,  while  rewarding  his  most  devoted  partisans 
with  an  exaltation  comprising  every  sort  of  licence  and  tyranny, 
stained  the  dependent  cities  with  countless  murders,  perpetrated 
on  private  as  well  as  on  public  grounds.'    No  individual  Greek 
had  ever  before  wielded  so  prodigious  a  jwwer  of  enriching 
friends  or  destroying  enemies,  in  this  universal  reorganization  of 
Qreece  ;*  nor  was  there  ever  any  power  more  deplorably  abused* 
It  was  thus  that  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  imposed  upon  each 
of  the  subject  cities  a  double  oppression : '  the  native  Decemvirs 
and  the  foreign  Harmost,  each  abetting  the  other,  and  forming 
together  an  aggravated  pressure  upon  the  citizens,  from  which 
scarce  any  escape  was  left.     The  Thirty  at  Athens  paid  the 
greatest  possible  court  to  the  harmost  Kallibius,'  and  put  to 

ilsokrat^,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyr)  a.  ingKritias,  he  would  hardly  have  been 

127—132  (c.  82).  averse  to  mention  it,  when  we  read 

He    has    been   speaking  at  some  what  he  says  (Memorab.  i.  2, 29X   Corn- 
length,  and  in  terms  of  energetic  de-  pAre  a  carious  passage  about  Kritias  itk 
nunciation,  against  the  enormities  of  JDion  Chrysostom.  Or.  xxi.  p.  270. 
the  Dekarchies.    He  concludes  by  say-        8  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  19.    ^v  Si  koX 
ing:— ^vyaf  6k  xal  <rra(rei$  koX  voimov  t»v    oAAmv  iv   raxi    ir6Xto-i,    BiifioTucSnf 
ovyxvfti.i  jcal  iroXirccwv  /MTO^oAar,  c  r  i  ^ovos  oyjc  api^/jii^c,  arc  Hi  fii|  kot'^  iiCa^ 
8e  rraiHStv  v^pcif   xal  yvvaiKStv  fijSvov  airCas  ainov  tcrtCyovroti  aXXa  no\' 
aiaxiSvat    xal     xP^f^*'''*'*'    ^P"  Xo*i  f^v  SxBpM^t  vokkaxt  6i  v\€0V€$Cai9, 
vayat,  ris  av  £vv<uto  Siti^XOelvi  nMiv  rS»v  Jucaar'a^6Bi  ^iXttv   x^^Co/'^i'ov  rk. 
ro<rovTOV<tire(v«XW  ica9*  an-avTuv,  5rt  rJt  roiavra   kox  avvtpyovvrot ;    also    Paa> 
fjkiv  i<^'  TiftMv  6€iva  pf 5iw«  av  nt  ivl  sanias,  vii.  10, 1 ;  ix  82,  6. 
^ri^iV/ttart  MXvo't,  ras  6i  ^ayas  «ai        *  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7. 
rds  avoftiai  ra$  cvl  to^mv  ytvonivtus        ^  See  the  speech  of  the  Theban  en- 
ov8ei9  av  idaua0ai.  Svvatro.  voys  at  Athens,  about  eight  years  after 

See  also,  of  the  same  author,  Iso-  the  surrender  of  Athens  (Xen.  Hellen. 

kratds,  Orat.  v.  (PhUipp.)  s.  110 ;  Orat  iii  6,  IS). 

viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  11&-124;  Or.  xiL         ...  Ov8i7Ap^vy«4Fef^i/ (Plutarch,. 

(Panath.)  s.  68,  60, 106.  Lysand.  &  19). 

a  We  may  infer  that  if  Xenoph6n        >  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.   8.  IS.     rhv  iter 

had  heard  anything  of  the  sort  respect-  KaWCfiiov  ietpamvov  iratrg  9epaircif ,  w« 
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death  individual  Athenians  offensive  to  him,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase his  co-operation  In  their  own  violences.    The  Bad  con- 
few  details  which  we  possess  respecting  these  har-  gpJrtan**** 
mosts  (who  continued  throughout  the  insular  and  harmosts— 
maritime  cities  for  ahout  ten  years,  until  the  hattle  weUas^ 
of  Knidus,  or  as  long  as  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  fSJ^ce^to"^** 
lasted,  but  in  various  continental  dependencies  con-   oe  obtained 
siderably  longer — that  is,  until  the  defeat  of  Leuktra  SSem  at 
in  371  B.C.) — are  all  for  the  most  part  discreditable.   Sparta. 
We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  the  description  given  even 
by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophdn,  of  the  harsh  and  treacherous 
manner  in  which  they  acted  towards  the  returning  Cyreian 
soldiers,  combined  with  their  corrupt  subservience  to  Phama- 
bazus.    We  learn  from  him  that  it  depended  upon  the  fiat  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  whether  these  soldiers  should  be  pro- 
claimed enemies  and  excluded  for  ever  from  their  native  cities ; 
and  Kleander,  the  harmost  of  Byzantium,  who  at  first  threatened 
them  with  this  treatment,  was  only  induced  by  the  most  un- 
limited submission,  combined  with  very  delicate  management^  to 
withdraw  his  menace.    The  cruel  proceedings  of  Anaxibius  and 
Anstarchus,  who  went  so  far  as  to  sell  400  of  these  soldiers  into 
slavery,  has  been  recounted  a  few  pages  above.    Nothing  can  be 
more  arbitrary  or  reckless  than  their  proceedings.    If  they  could 
behave  thus  towards  a  body  of  Greek  soldiers  full  of  acquired 
glory,  effective  either  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  and   having 
generals  capable  of  prosecuting  their  collective  interests  and 
making  their  complaints  heard,  what  protection  would  a  private 
citizen  of  any  subject  city,  Byzantium  or  Perinthus,  be  likely  to 
enjoy  against  their  oppression  ? 

The  story  of  Aristodemus,  the  harmost  of  Oreus  in  Euboea, 
evinces  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  against  any  of  their 
enormities  from  the  Ephors  at  Sparta.     That  harmost,  among 

wavra  iwaivolrf,  &  npdrrouv,  &c,  (Pin-  bios,  telling  him  that  he  did  not  know 

tarch,  Lysand.  c.  16).  how  to  govern  freemen.    The  Thirty, 

The  Thirty  seem  to  have  outdone  however,     afterwards     put     Autoly- 

Lvsander  himself.    A  young  Athenian  kus  to  death,  as  a  means  of  courting 

of  rank,  distinguished  as  a  victor  in  the  Kallibius  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15). 

pankracium—Autolvkus— having  been  Pausanias   mentions    Bteonikut    (not 

insulted    by    Kallibius,  resented    it,  Xallibitu)  as  the  person  who  struck 

tripped  him  up,  and  threw  him  down.  Autolykus  ;     but    he    ascribes     the 

Lysander,  on  behig  appealed  to,  jus-  same   decision  to  Lysander  (is.  82, 

tified  Autolykus,  and  censured  Ealli-  S). 
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many  other  acta  of  brutal  violence,  seized  a  beautiful  youth,  son 
of  a  free  citizen  at  Oreus,  out  of  the  palaestra— carried 
ihe^actu^  him  off— -and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  overcome 
^^^  his  resistance,  put  him  to  death.  The  father  of  the 
^di^the  youth  went  to  Sparta,  made  known  the  atrocities, 
offreedom  and  appealed  to  the  Ephors  and  Senate  for  redress, 
had^^^  But  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  Ms  complaints,  and  in 
jiousiy  anguish  of  mind  he  slew  himsel£  Indeed  we  know 
that  these  Spartan  authorities  would  grant  no  redress, 
not  merely  against  harmosts,  but  even  against  private  Spartan 
citizens,  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  crime  out  of  their  own 
country.  A  Boeotian  near  Leuktra,  named  Skedasus,  preferred 
complaint  that  two  Spartans,  on  their  way  from  Delphi,  after 
having  been  hospitably  entertained  in  his  house,  had  first  vio- 
lated and  afterwards  killed  his  two  daughters  ;  but  even  for  so 
flagitious  an  outrage  as  this  no  redress  could  be  obtained.^ 
Doubtless,  when  a  i)0werful  foreign  ally,  like  the  Persian  satrap 
Phamabazus,'  complained  to  the  Ephors  of  the  conduct  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian harmost  or  admiral,  his  representations  would  receive 
attention ;  and  we  learn  that  the  Ephors  were  thus  induced  not 
merely  to  recall  Lysander  from  the  Hellespont,  but  to  put  to 
death  another  officer,  Thorax,  for  corrupt  appropriation  of  money. 
But  for  a  private  citizen  in  any  subject  city,  the  superintending 
authority  of  Sparta  would  be  not  merely  remote  but  deaf  and 
immovable,  so  as  to  afford  him  no  protection  whatever,  and  to 
leave  him  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  harmost  It  seems  too 
that  the  rigour  of  Spartan  training  and  peculiarity  of  habits 
rendered  individual  Lacedaemonians  on  foreign  service  more 
self-willed,  more  incapable  of  entering  into  the  customs  or  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  more  liable  to  degenerate  when  set  free  from 
the  strict  watch  of  home,  than  other  Greeks  generally.' 

1  Flatarch,  Amator.  Narration,  p.  rities  themselveB.     Compare  two  re- 

778;  Plutarch,  Pelopldas,  c.  20.     In  markable  passages  of  Toucydidds,  i. 

Dioddrus  (xy.  64)  and  Pansanias  (ix.  77  and  L  9ft.      ofuxra  yap  (says  the 

18, 2),  the  damsels  thus  outraged  are  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta)  rd  n  koB" 

stated  to  have  slain  themselyes.  Ck>m-  v^iac  avro^c  vSfUfia  roU  oAAoif  cxerc, 

pare  another  story  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  luu.  vpovtfrt  tU  tKotfroc  i$ti»v  o5r«  rov- 

▼.  4,  06,  67.  TOi«    XP^TOi,    ovtf*  oU   i^    aXAi|   'EJUU« 

s  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19.  yofif^ci. 

s  This  seems  to  have  been  the  im-        After    the    recal    of    the    regent 

pression  not  merely  of  the  enemies  of  Pausanias  and  of  DorUs  from  the 

Sparta,  but  even  of  the  Spartan  autho-  Hellespont  (in  477  B.C.),  the  Lacedv- 
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Taking  all  these  caases  of  evil  together — ^the  Dekarchies,  the 
Harmosts,  and  the  overwhelming  dictatorship  of  Lysander — and 
construing  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  world  by  the  analogy  of 
Athens  under  the  Thirty,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  afiirming 
that  the  first  years  of  the  Spartan  Empire,  which  followed  upon 
the  victory  of  ^gospotami,  were  years  of  all-pervading  tyranny 
and  multifarious  intestine  calamity,  such  as  Greece  had  never 
before  endured.  The  hardships  of  war,  severe  in  many  ways, 
were  now  at  an  end,  but  they  were  replaced  by  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing not  the  less  difficult  to  bear  because  it  was  called  peace. 
And  what  made  the  suffering  yet  more  intolerable  was,  that  it 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  promises 
proclaimed,  repeatedly  and  explicitly,  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  preceding— from  times  earlier  than 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War — the  Spartans  had 
professed  to  interfere  only  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Greece, 
and  of  putting  down  the  usurped  ascendency  of  Athens.  All  the 
allies  of  Sparta  had  been  invited  into  strenuous  action — all  those 
of  Athens  had  been  urged  to  revolt — under  the  soul-stirring  cry 
of  "  Freedom  to  Greece ''.  The  earliest  incitements  addressed  by 
the  Corinthians  to  Sparta  in  432  Ra,  immediately  after  the 
Korkyrsean  dispute,  called  upon  her  to  stand  forwa^  in  fulfil- 
ment of  her  recognized  function  as  ''Liberator  of  Greece,"  and 
denounced  her  as  guilty  of  connivance  with  Athens  if  she  held 
back.^  Athens  was  branded  as  the  "despot  city,"  which  had 
already  absorbed  the  independence  of  many  Greeks,  and  menaced 
that  of  all  the  rest.  The  last  formal  requisition  borne  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  Athens,  in  the  winter  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  ran  thus — "  If  you  desire  the  continuance  of 
peace  with  Sparta,  restore  to  the  Greeks  their  autonomy".' 
When  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  approached  at  the  head  of  his 

moniana  refaae  to  lend  out  any  sue-  t^v  *E\kaBa  d^pcrot. 

oesBOT,  ^opovitMvoi.  ii^i  <rit(o%v  o(  c^iovrct  To  the  like  pnrpoee   the  second 

Stipovf    ylytrnvTM,    oirep    koX    iv   r^  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at 

[flnMroyif  ivtiSov,  Ac.  (L  96).  Sparta,  c.  122— 124— |ti}  fUAXcrc  Uort- 

Compare     Plutarch,     Apophtheg.  BaidT<u9jn  mi9ia0ai  rifMp^ay.    .    .    . 

Laconic,  p.  220  F.  jcal  tmv  oAAmv  fMTtAtfct v  t^i^  iktvBepiav, 

^Thucyd.  L  eO.      ov    ydtp   6  dwXm-  A& 

<raficvo«,  dAA'  6  fiwdL/Acyof  fjLky  wavirtu,  ^  Thucyd.  i.  1S9.  Compare  Isokratds, 

wAioowy  ik,  aknOivrtpov  ovrb  ^pf,  ciirep  Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  c.  .34,  s.  140:  Or.  ▼. 

KM  r$y  i^imaw  r^f  apcnt«  «f  cAcvtfcpMv  (Philipp.)  s.  121;  Or.  ziv.  (Platak)  s.  48. 
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army  to  besiege  FlatsBa,  the  Plataeang  laid  claim  to  autonomy 
as  having  been  solenmly  guaranteed  to  them  by  King  Pausanias 
after  the  great  victory  near  their  town.  Upon  which  Archida- 
mus  replied — "  Your  demand  is  just :  we  are  prepared  to  confirm 
yov/r  autonomy  ;  but  we  call  upon  you  to  aid  us  in  securing  the 
like  for  those  other  Greeks  who  have  been  enslaved  by  Athens. 
This  is  the  sole  purpose  of  our  great  present  effort"  ^  And  the 
banner  of  general  enfranchisement,  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
thus  held  up  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  enlisted  in  their  cause 
encouraging  sympathy  and  good  wishes  throughout  Greece.^ 

But  the  most  striking  \P.ustration  by  far,  of  the  seductive 
Nuneroiu  promises  held  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  afforded 
promises  of  by  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  when  he  first 
autonomy  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Athenian  allies 
g^Jl^ljy  during  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  (424  B.C.).  In  his 
the  Spartan  memorable  discourse  addressed  to  the  public  assembly 
i^idas  at  Akanthus,  he  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  satisfy 
**'P®*^**^y*  them  that  he  came  only  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
the  promise  of  enfranchisement  proclaimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.'  Having  expected,  when  acting  in 
such  a  cause,  nothing  less  than  a  hearty  welcome,  he  is  astonished 
to  find  their  gates  closed  against  him.  *'  I  am  come  (said  he),  not 
to  injure,  but  to  liberate  the  Greeks  ;  after  binding  the  Lacedae- 
monian authorities  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that  all  whom  I 
may  bring  over  shall  be  dealt  with  as  autonomous  allies.  We  do 
not  wish  to  obtain  you  as  allies  either  by  force  or  fraud,  but  to 
act  as  your  allies  at  a  time  when  you  are  enslaved  by  the 
Athenians.    You  ought  not  to  suspect  my  purposes,  in  the  face 

*■  Thucyd.  ii.  72.  vapacKtvii  Si  T6vriS4  with  his  fleet  is  announced  as  crossing 
KM.  v6A«/uios  ytyivnrai  avrSiv  cvexa  ical    over  the  iBsean  to  Ionia  for  the  pur- 


Twr  oAAwv  iXev$tfwo-ttoi.  pose  of  "  liberating  Greece  " ;  accord- 

Bead  also  the  speech  of  the  Theban   mgly,  the  Samian  exiles  remonstrate 
orator,  in  reply  to  the  Plateean,  after    with  him  for  killing  his  prisoners,  as 


the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Lace-  in  contradiction  wiui  that  object  (iiL 

dsemonians  Oii.  OS).     ^  ^  22y-4\tyov     ov    ko^    rqv    'EAAoSa 

3  Thucyd.  ii*    8.      ^  8c  evvoia  iropol  i\tv6tpovv  airrhv,  «l  aySpat  8ic^0eip«v, 

mkv  ciroiei   r&v   avOptaimv   iiaWov  is  &C. 

Todf     AaxcSotjuoWovs,     aAAai«     re     xal         >  Thucyd.  iv.  85.    i}  fiiv  cxvc/m^is  fiov 

irpo4tir6vruv    on    ttjv    *EXX6Za    ikruB-  koX  r^9  orpartaf  vnh  AoKeBaitiovCuv,  & 

tpov<nv,  'AjcavBtoif  ytyevtirau.  ttiv  airiay  ivaXi^ 

See  also  iii.  18,  14 — the  speech  of  Bedowa    ^v    apxofAci^i    tov     iroAcftov 

the  euToys  from  the  revolted  Mityldnd  irpociiro/uv,    'A.07ivaCoi^    cAcvtfe- 

to the Lskcedaemonians.  povvrts  riiv  *E\Ka6a  iroAc/uiif* 

The  Lacediemonian  admiral  Alkidas  <rttv. 
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of  these  solemn  assurances  ;  least  of  all  ought  any  man  to  hold 
back  through  apprehension  of  private  enmities,  and  through  fear 
lest  I  should  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  few  chosen  partisans. 
I  am  not  come  to  identify  myself  with  local  faction  :  I  am  not 
the  man  to  offer  you  an  um*eal  liberty  by  breaking  down  your 
established  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  either  the 
Many  to  the  Few,  or  the  Few  to  the  Many.  That  would  be  more 
intolerable  even  than  foreign  dominion ;  and  we  Lacedaemonians 
should  incur  nothing  but  reproach,  instead  of  reaping  thanks  and 
honour  for  our  trouble.  We  should  draw  upon  ourselves  those 
very  censures,  upon  the  strength  of  which  we  are  trying  to  put 
down  Athens  ;  and  that  too  in  aggravated  measure,  worse  than 
those  who  have  never  made  honourable  professions ;  since  to  men 
in  high  position  specious  trick  is  more  disgraceful  than  open 
violence.^  If  (continued  Braridas),  in  spite  of  my  assurances,  you 
still  withhold  from  me  your  co-operation,  I  shall  think  myself 
authorized  to  constrain  you  by  force.  We  should  not  be  warranted 
in  forcing  freedom  on  any  unwilliB^  parties,  except  with  a  view 
to  some  common  good.  But  as  we  seek  not  empire  for  ourselves 
— as  we  struggle  only  to  put  down  the  empire  of  others — as  we 
offer  autonomy  to  each  and  all— so  we  should  do  wrong  to  the 
majority  if  we  allowed  you  to  persist  in  your  opposition."* 

Like  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1813,  who,  requiring 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  contend 
against  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  promised  free  constitutions,  yet 
granted  nothing  after  the  victory  had  been  assured,  the  Lacedae- 
monians thus  held  out  the  most  emphatic  and  repeated  assurances 
of  general  autonomy  in  order  to  enlist  allies  against  Athens,  dis- 

1  Tbncyd.  iv.  86.      avrrf?  t«  ovk  inl  vmv  x^PW  itatfiorauTO.  arrl  8c  Tif*^?  ical 

Ktucift  irr   iXtvBtfma-^i  6i  iwv  'EAXi^veoy  8^{i}$  airia  /umAAof  ot«  re  rov$  *A9* 

vofitM^kuBa,  opKoif  Tt  A.euce6cu§Aovuoy  Ko-  iivalov^     iyxKii  ftaai     xarairo- 

raXeSiiv  ra  rikii  toi?  ueyiaroti,  ^  fiify  \9iiovutv,     axtroX     &v     ^aivot- 

ett  &v  <Ywy«  irpocrayayw/uuu  fvuf&dyovf  /itOa   ix0  lova    fj    h    /iri    v noli* I- 

ioyaOtu  avrov6tutvt»    •    •     •    icaX  ci  Hf  fa«   Aperiiy  KaraKTu (xtv oi. 
lii^  Tiva  £e5i(us  apa,  fi^  eyw  T«ri  wpoa$i»         ^  Thncyd.  iT.  87.      ovfii  o^ctAo/uev  ol 

rif y  fr6\iVf   airptf0v/A6«    cori,    vavrtav  AtuctSatfioytoi fiif  koivov  rtpot  aya- 

tidXurra    iricrr cvcrdTw.    ov  yip  9ov  airCf  rov^  iiii  fiov Kofiivovt 

C'v  <rTa<rid<rtav  rJKVf  ovSiaa-auftri  T^v  cA«v9epovv.      ovB'      a9      ap^iis 

ikmBtpiav  voitX^ta  ivt^dpttv,  el,  r  b  ir  d  r-  i  ^  i  ^  jui  c  9  «,  traScreu  H  ftoAAov  crepovf 

^cov     naptltf     rb     v\4ov     rolf  tnrevSovrtt  roi^t  w\tCom  av  dSucoiftcF, 

oA^yoct,    4    t6   cAovow  rotf   irwn,  cl   iv iivatriv^  a-brovitlav   iwi- 

icvKutraifU.    jfaXtvaTtoa  yap  av  ^4povT99    Vfiaf    rovs   ivavTiovfUvov9 

riit  aAAo0«Aov  dpxi}f  <ti?>  koX  mpUSoiitMv.     Compare  IsdkiatdB,  Or. 

7IIUV  rot(  AwctiouiiovCoii  ovk  av  di^l  vo-  iv.  (Panegyr.)  8.  140, 141. 
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avowing,  even  ostentatiouBly,  any  aim  at  empire  for  themselves. 
Gradual  ^*  ^  *^^®  *^*  ^^^  ^^  8^®**  catastrophe  before  Syra- 
change  in  cuse,  when  the  ruin  of  Athens  appeared  imminent^  and 
goage  and  when  the  alliance  with  the  Persian  satraps  against  her 
iSS?a  ^  was  first  brought  to  pass,  the  Lacedaemonians  b^an  to 
towardB  tiie  think  more  of  empire  ^  and  less  of  Grecian  freedom  ; 
Pefopomi^  which  indeed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  Greeks  on 
■ianwar.  ^^  continent  of  Asia,  was  surrendered  to  Persia. 
Nevertheless  the  old  watchword  still  continued.  It  was  stUl 
currently  believed,  though  less  studiously  professed,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire  was  aimed  at  as  a  means  to 
the  liberation  of  Greece.* 

The  victory  of  iBgoepotami  with   its  consequences  cruelly 
undeceived  every  one.    The  language  of  Brasidas, 
of  £^as^    sanctioned  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Sdthto^     Ephors,  in  424  B.a,  and   the  proceedings  of  the 
acts  of  Lacedaemonian  Lysander  in  405 — 404  B.C.,  the  com* 

ysan  er.  jnej^cing  hour  of  Spartan  omnipotence,  stand  in  such 
literal  and  flagrant  contradiction,  that  we  might  almost  imagine 
the  former  to  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  successor, 
and  to  have  tried  to  disgrace  and  disarm  him  beforehand.  The 
Dekarchies  of  Lysander  realized  that  precise  ascendency  of  a  few 
chosen  partisans  which  Brasidas  repudiates  as  an  abomination 
worse  than  foreign  dominion  ;  while  the  harmosts  and  garnson, 
installed  in  the  dependent  cities  along  with  the  native  Decemvirs, 
planted  the  second  variety  of  mischief  as  well  as  the  first,  each 
aggravating  the  other.  Had  the  noble-minded  Kallikratidas 
gained  a  victory  at  Arginusae  and  lived  to  close  the  war,  he 
would  probably  have  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  make 
some  approach  to  the  promises  of  Brasidas.  But  it  was  the 
double  misfortune  of  Greece,  first,  that  the  closing  victory  was 
gained  by  such  an  admiral  as  Lysander,  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  all  power-seekers,  partly  for  his  country,  and  stiU  more  for 
himself;  next,  that  the  victory  was  so  decisive,  sudden,  and 
imposing,  as  to  leave  no  enemy  standing,  or  in  a  position  to 
insist  upon  terms.     The  fiat  of  Lysander,  acting  in  the  name 

1  Feelings  of    the  Laoedtemoniana  cMiVovg   (the    Athenians)    avrol   rnt 

during  the  winter  immediately  sue-  irdoifs 'EAAa£o$  i}dT|  a(r^aA»9  M^wo^cu. 
ceeding  the    great    Syracnsan    cata-        >  Compare  Thncyd.  viiL  4S,  8;  viii. 

strophe  (Thuc.  viiL  2)— ical  KoBtk&ym  46,  3. 
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of  Sparta,  became  omnipotent,  not  merely  over  enemies,  but  over 

alliefi,  and  to  a  certain  degree  even  over  the  Spartan  sxtreme 

authorities  themselves.    There  was  no  present  neces-  snddwneas 

And  coin* 

dtj  for  conciliating  allies — still  less  for  acting  up  pieteness  of 
to  former  engagements;  so  that  nothing  remained  of!^Mpo- 
to  oppose  the  naturally  ambitious  inspirations  of  the  tamiieft 
Spartan  Ephors,  who  allowed  the  admiral  to  carry  out  almost  om- 
the  details  in  his  own  way.    But  former  assurances,  "*P<**®^*- 
though  Sparta  was  in  a  condition  to  disregard  them,  were  not 
forgotten  by  others ;  and  the  recollection  of  them  imparted 
additional  bitterness  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Decemvirs  and 
Harmosts.^    In  perfect  consistency*  with  her  misrule  throughout 


1  This  is  emphaticany  set  forth  in  a 
fragment  of  Theopompus,  preserved  by 
Theodoras  Metocnita,  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  collection  of  the  Frag- 
ments of  Theopompus  the  historian, 
both  by  Wichers  and  by  M.  Didot. 
Both  these  editors,  however,  insert  it 
only  as  Fragmentum  Spurimn,  on  the 
authority  ofPlutarch  (Lysander,  c.  18), 
who  quotes  the  same  sentiment  from 
the  comic  writer  Theopompus.  But 
the  passage  of  Theodoras  \f  etochita 
presents  the  express  words,  ee<SirofAiros 
o  ioTopueof.  we  have,  therefore,  his 
distinct  affirmation  against  that  of 
Plntarch ;  and  the  question  is,  which 
of  the  two  we  are  to  believe.  As  far 
as  the  sense  of  the  Fragment  is  con- 
cerned. I  should  be  disposed  to  refer  it 
to  the  idstorian  Theopompus.  But  the 
authority  of  Plutarch  is  earlier  and 
better  than  that  of  Theodoras  Meto- 
chita ;  moreover,  the  apparent  traces 
of  comic  senarii  have  been  recognized 
in  the  Fragment  by  Meineke  (Iragm. 
Com.  OrsBC.  ii.  p.  819).  The  Friagment 
is  thus  presented  by  Theodoras  Meto- 
chita    (Fragm.    Theopomp.    344,   ed. 

mdoty  "»  *~  ^ 

eif  rovs  AjcuctieuftovCov^t  tlxa^ev  avrovs 
rats  ^avAotsxainiAio'ii',  tu  tov(  ypufA^vois 


oAyeii^v,  irayv  TOt  KaraTypawovyraf  rds 
roTOif,    xai    frparrofievovf,    &    dvo^cpcf 

arnKTivtritvaL, 

Plutarch,  ascribing  the  statement 
to  the  comic  Theopompus,  affirms  him 
to  be  silly  (eoixe  AiipciiO  in  saving  that 
the  LacedsBiAonian  empire  began  by 
being  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  after- 
wards ,was  corrapted  and  turned  into 
bitterness  and  oppression ;  whereaa 
the  fact  was  that  it  was  bitteraesa 
and  oppression  from  the  very  first. 

Now  if  we  read  the  above  citation 
from  Theodoras,  we  shall  see  that 
Theoi>ompas  did  not  really  put  forth 
that  assertion,  which  Plutarch  contra- 
dicts as  silly  and  untrue. 

What  Theopompus  stated  was,  that 
first  the  Lacedaemonians,  during  the 
roar  agaivM  Athens^  tempted  the  Oreeka 
with  a  most  delicious  draught  and  mro- 
gramme  and  proclamation  of  freedom 
from  the  rule  of  Athens,  and  that  they 
afterwards  poured  in  the  most  bitter 
and  repulsive  mixtures  of  hard  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  Ac. 

The  sweet  draught  is  asserted  to* 
consist  (not,  as  Plutarch  supposes,  in 
the  first  taste  of  the  actual  Lacedn- 


rvxcovtroi  riiv  opx^i'  oTvov  riivv  re  xat   monian  empire  after  the  war.  but)  in 
cvxpTfOTov  (To^io-rtKuf  iirl  rn  Ai^i^et  roy    the  seductive  promises  of  freedom  held 


apyvplov,  fuworepov  ^avAov  nva  «e<u 
herpowiav  ical  h^ivrir  KaroKfuvSta-^  KaX  ira' 

piXOVTOf    K€U  T0V9   AoLKtioitpJOVioVi   TOl- 

yw  JAeyCj  thv  ainhv  iKtCvou.9  rpdirov,  iv 
TM  jcard  TMV  'AJhivaUavrrokipxft  7ii\v  opxV 
ifiivnf  ir6itaiu  rq$  air*  'AJBr^vamv  iKtvBt- 
pC«us  KoL  vaaypdpLiiaTt  Koi  KtipvyiLan  rov^ 
EAAi)vas  otXtAtravrat^  vcrrepov  niKporara 
ir^Caxv   iyx^ai  tal   ai)5«<rrara   KpdfiMra 


out  by  them  to  the  allies  during  iht 
war.  Plutarch's  charge  of  coim  \iiptiv 
has  thus  no  foundation.  I  have  written 
fieAcacravras,  which  stands  in  Didot's 
Fragment,  because  it  strack  me  that 
this  correction  was  required  to  oon> 
strue  the  passage. 

s  Isokrat^,  Or  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145  ; 
Or.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  122 ;  DiodOr.  xiv. 
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fiastem  Greece,  too,  Sparta  identified  herself  with  the  energetic 
tyranny  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  assisting  both  to  erect  and  to 
uphold  it — a  contradiction  to  her  former  maxims  of  action  which 
would  have  astounded  the  historian  Herodotus. 

The  empire  of  Sparta,  thus  constituted  at  the  end  of  405  B.&, 
The  Dekar-    maintained  itself  itt  full  grandeur  for  somewhat  above 

^l  ^rtly  *®^  y®*">  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^***^®  ^^  Knidus^  in  394 
modified  by  Rc.  That  defeat  destroyed  her  fleet  and  maritime 
»t Sparto*^  ascendency,  yet  left  her  in  undiminished  power  on 
J^^^y  land,  which  she  still  maintained  until  her  defeat  by 
The  the  Thebans  >  at  Leuktra  in  371  rg.    Throughout  all 

lastod^nch  ^^^^  ^mBy  it  was  her  established  system  to  keep  up 
longer.  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons  in  the  dependent 

cities  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  the  islands.  Even  the 
Chians,  who  had  been  her  most  active  allies  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  the  war,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  hardship, 
besides  having  all  their  fleet  taken  away  from  them.'  But  the 
native  Dekarchies,  though  at  first  established  by  Lysander  uni- 
versally throughout  the  maritime  dependencies,  did  not  last  as  a 
^stem  so  long  as  the  Harmosts.  Composed  as  they  were  to  a 
great  degree  of  the  personal  nominees  and  confederates  of 
Lysander,  they  suffered  in  part  by  the  reactionary  jealousy 
which  in  time  made  itself  felt  against  his  overweening  ascen- 
dency. After  continuing  for  some  time,  they  lost  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Spartan  Ephors,  who  proclaimed  permission  to  the 
cities  (we  do  not  precisely  know  when)  to  resume  their  pre- 
•existmg  governments.^    Some  of  the  Dekarchies  thus  became 

10—44 ;  XV.  28.     Gomimre  Herodot.  ▼.  viii.  (d«  Pace)  b.  121. 
92 ;  Thacyd.  1.  18 ;  iBokratds,  Or.  iv.        ••  Xen.  Hellenic.  iiL  4,  2. 
(Panegyr.)  s.  144.  Lysander  accompanied  King  Agesi- 

1  laokratds^  Panathen.  s.  61.     Sirap-  laus  (when  the  latter  was  going  to  his 

TiaTaiii.ivyaptT7i64Kaii6\i.iiirt(rrdTri<rav  Asiatic   command  in  896  B.C.).       His 

avTwv,    ^ifUit    6i    triim    jcal    c^^Kovra  parpose  was — oirwr  Ta$  8cjcapyiaf  rwi 

avvex^  Koritnepyxv  tiji'  aftx^v,      I  do  KaTa(rTa0ci(ra(     i/ir*     hcsivov     «r     Teu« 

not  hold  myselt  bonnd  to  make  ont  the  ir6Xe<nv,    iKv^vnuattm    8i    8t&     tov« 

-exactness  of   the   chronology  of  Iso-  j«^6pov(,    ot     rim     irarplcvt    voXitcukv 

kratOa.    Bnt  here  we  mav  remark  that  irapifyyeiXav,    wd^iv    icara<m$<reie    iter* 

his   "hardly  ten  years/'  as  a  term,  'AyijatAaov. 

thonffh  less  than  the  troth  by  some  It  shows  the  careless  constractlon 
months  if  we  may  take  the  battle  of  of  XenophOn's  Hellenica,  or  perhaps 
iBgospotami  as  the  beginning,  is  very  his  relnctance  to  set  forth  the  discredit- 
near  the  truth  if  we  take  the  surrender  able  points  of  the  Lacedaemonian  rnle». 
of  Athens  as  the  beginning,  down  to  that  this  is  the  first  mention  which  he 
the  battle  of  Knidus.  makes  (and  that  too  indirectly)  of  the 
3  Pausanias.  viii.  62,  2 ;  ix.  6, 1.  Dekarchies,  nine  years  after  tney  had 
*Diod6r.  xiv.  84;  Isokratds,  Orat.  been  first  set  np  by  Lysander. 
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dissolved  or  modified  in  various  ways,  but  several  probably  still 
continued  to  subsist,  if  they  had  force  enough  to  maintain  them- 
selves ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ephors  ever  systematically 
put  them  down  as  Lysander  had  systematically  set  them  up. 

The  government  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  would  never  have 
been  overthrown,  if  the  oppressed  Athenians  had 
been  obliged  to  rely  on  a  tutelary  interference  of  the  at  Athens 
Spartan  Ephors  to  help  them  in  overthrowing  it.    I  Sown^y 
have  already  shown  that  this  nefarious  oligarchy  came  t^  -^t^- 
to  its  end  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  Thrasybulus  selves,  not 
and  the  Athenian  democrats  themselves.    It  is  crue  ^o^tory 
indeed  that  the  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  Sparta  *^*®'*®"'^** 
and  of  Lysander  had  alienated  the  Thebans,  Corin- 
thians, Megarians,  and  other  neighbouring  allies,  and  induced 
them  to  sympathize  with  the  Athenian  exiles  against  the  atrocities 
of  the  Thirty ;  but  those  neighbours  never  rendered  any  positive 
or  serious  aid.    The  inordinate  personal  ambition  of  Lysander 
had  also  offended  King  Pausanias  and  the  Spartan  Ephors^  so 
that  they  too  became  indifferent  to  the  Thirty,  who  were  his 
creatures.    But  this  merely  deprived  the  Thirty  of  that  foreign 
support  which  Lysander,  had  he  still  continued  in  the  ascendant, 
would  have  extended  to  them  in  fall  measure.    It  was  not  the: 
positive  cause  of  their  downfall.     That  crisis  was  brought  about 
altogether  by  the  energy  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions,  who 
manifested  such  force  and  determination  as  could  not  have  been 
put  down  without  an  extraordinary  display  of  Spartan  military 
power — a  display  not  entirely  safe  when  the  sympathies  of  the 
chief  allies  were  with  the  other  side,  and  at  any  rate  adverse 
to  the  inclinations  of  Pausanias. 

As  it  was  with  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  so  it  probably  was  also 
with  the  Dekarohies  in  the  dependent  cities.  The  Spartan  Ephors 
took  no  steps  to  put  them  down ;  but  where  the  resistance  of 
the  citizens  was  strenuous  enough  to  overthrow  them,  no  Spartan 
intervention  came  to  prop  them  up,  and  the  Harmost  perhaps 
received  orders  not  to  consider  his  authority  as  indissolubly 
linked  with  theirs.  The  native  forces  of  each  dependent  city 
being  thus  left  to  find  their  own  level,  the  Decemvirs,  onc& 
installed,  would  doubtless  maintain  themselves  in  a  great  num- 
ber ;  while  in  other  cases  they  would  be  overthrown — or  perhaps 
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would  contrive  to  perpetuate  their  dominion  by  compromiae  and 
alliance  with  other  oligarchical  sections.  This  confused  and  un- 
settled state  of  the  Dekarchies — some  still  existing,  others  half- 
existing,  others  again  defunct — ^prevailed  in  396  B.a,  when 
Lysander  accompanied  Agesilaus  into  Asia,  in  the  full  hope  that 
lie  should  have  influence  enough  to  reorganize  them  all.^  We 
must  recollect  that  no  other  dependent  city  would  possess  the 
same  means  of  offering  energetic  resistance  to  its  local  Decemvirs, 
as  Athens  offered  to  the  Thirty,  and  that  the  insular  Qrecian 
cities  were  not  only  feeble  individually,  but  naturally  helpless 
against  the  lords  of  the  sea.' 

Such  then  was  the  result  throughout  Qreece  when  that  long 
The  empire  ^^9  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  name  of 
of  Sparta  universal  autonomy,  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of 
much  worse     _  ^.t-i  *.  •i*xi  « 

and  more      JSgospotami.    In  place  of  imperial  Athens  was  sub- 

tfan^biaVof  stituted,  not  the  promised  autonomy,  but  yet  more 
Athens.  imperial  Sparta.  An  awful  picture  is  given  by  the 
philo-Laconian  Xenophdn,  in  399  B.C.,  of  the  ascendency  exercised 
throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities,  not  merely  by  the  Ephors  and 
the  public  oflcers,  but  even  by  the  private  citizens,  of  Sparta. 
"The  Lacedaemonians  (says  he,  in  addressing  the  Cyreian  army) 
are  now  the  presidents  of  Greece ;  and  even  any  single  private 
Lacedsemonian  can  accomplish  what  he  pleases."  '  "  AU  the  cities 
(he  says  in  another  place)  then  obeyed  whatever  order  they  might 
receive  from  a  Lacedsemonian  citizen."*  Not  merely  was  the 
general  ascendency  thus  omnipresent  and  irresistible,  but  it  was 
enforced  with  a  stringency  of  detail,  and  darkened  by  a  thousand 
accompaniments  of  tyranny  and  indi\ddual  abuse,  such  as  had 
never  been  known  under  the  much-decried  empire  of  Athens. 

1  Compare  the  two  passaffes  of  Xeno-  i<mi9w  iv  Uanrrn  ir^Xci— where  the 

phon's  Hellenica,  iiL  4,  7 :  fli.  6, 18.  Decemvirs  are  noted  as  still  subsisting, 

^  Arc  orvKrcTapayficvwy  iv  raX%  fr6XM9%  in  395  B.C.     See  also  Xen.  Agesil.  L  87. 
TMv  itoAatciwv,  Kcix  owTc  fiif/uioKpaTiaff  cTt        2  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6, 16. 
ov<n}f^£(nrcp  in  'ABrivaUav^  ovrc  Swap-         »  Xen.  Anab^  vi.  6, 12.      eio-i  uev  yap 

Xias,  utavMp  ini  A.wrdvSaov,  ^i}  eyyv?  <u  'EAXi}vi£c(  ir6Xe(«  •  (this  was 

But  that  some  of  these  Dekarchies  spoken  at  Kalpfi  m  Blthynia!)  rii?  dc 

stlU  oontinned,  we  know  from  the  sub-  '£AAa3o«   Atucedotuopioi  naotvrnKMnv ' 

sequent  passage.     The  Theban  envoys  iicavol  Jc  €t«rt  xal  ^U  «jca<rTo« 

say  to  the  puraie  assembly  at  Athens,  AaKtSaiftovimv     iv     rait      ^6- 

respecting  the  Spartans—  ktaiv  ot4  ^ovAovrai  6iarpdr- 

AAAd  iJLiiv  Kai  o^  xtitMV  dWcm}<ray  re  a- 9  at. 
^av€pol  tto-iK  itqnarriK&rtt  •   6fr6  re  yap         ♦  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  1,  B.    nao-oi  yap 

T«v   oMioarw    rvpavvovvrat,    koX  r6Tt  ai  ir«JA€i«  ivtiBovro,  B.n  AatuiaT" 

drt  iixa  MfSpmv,  oOs  Ai;<rai^pof   xar-  /Uviot  ai^p  imTdrrou 
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We  have  more  than  one  pictoie  of  the  Athenian  empire  in 
speeches  made  by  hostile  orators  who  had  every  motive 
to  work  up  the  strongest  antipathies  in  the  bosoms  of  Athens 
their  audience  agamst  it    We  have  the  addresses  of  her^bject- 
the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta  when  stimulating  the  ^f»  of 
Spartan  allies  to  the  Peloponnesian  War^ — that  of  nomy,  but 
the  envoys  from  MitylSnd  delivered  at  Olympia  to  JJut^or 
the  Spartan  confederates^  when  the  city  had  revolted  no  oppres- 
from  Athens  and  stood  in  pressing  need  of  support —     ^'^ 
the  discourse  of  Brasidas  in  the  public  assembly  at  Akanthus — 
and  more  than  one  speech  also  from  Hermokrat^  impressing 
upon  his  Sicilian  countrymen  hatred  as  well  as  fear  of  Athens.^ 
Whoever  reads  these  discourses  will  see  that  they  dweU  almost 
exclusively  on  the  great  political  wrong  inherent  in  the  very  fact 
of  her  empire,  robbing  so  many  Grecian  communities  of  their 
legitimate  autonomy,  over  and  above  the  tribute  imposed.    That 
Athens  had  thus  already  enslaved  many  cities,  and  was  only 
watching  for  opportunities  to  enslave  many  more,  is  the  theme 
upon  which  they  expatiate.     But  of  practical  grievances — of 
cruelty,  oppression,  spoliation,  multiplied  exiles,  &c,  of  high- 
handed wrong  committed   by  individual  Athenians — not  one 
word  is  spoken.    Had  there  been  the  smallest  pretext  for  intro- 
ducing such  inflammatory  topics,  how  much  more  impressive 
would  have  been  the  appeal  of  Brasidas  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
Akanthians !    How  vehement  would  have  been  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Mitylensean  envoys,  in  place  of  the  tame  and  almost 
apologetic  language  which  we  now  read  in  ThucydidSs  1    Athens 
extinguished  the  autonomy  of  her  subject-allies,  and  punished 
revolters  with  severity,  sometimes  even  with  cruelty.    But  as  to 
other  points  of  wrong,  the  silence  of  accusers,  such  as  those  just 
noticed,  counts  as  a  powerful  exculpation. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  the  period  succeeding  the 
battle  of  ^gospotamL  Here,  indeed,  also,  we  find  the  Spartan 
empire  complained  of  (as  the  Athenian  empire  had  been  before), 
in  contrast  with  that  state  of  autonomy  to  which  each  city  laid 
claim,  and  which  Sparta  not  merely  promised  to  ensure,  but  set 
forth  as  her  only  ground  of  war.  Yet  this  is  not  the  prominent 
grievance — other  topics  stand  more  emphatically  forward.  The 
1  Thucyd.  i.  68—120.  a  Thncyd.  iii  9 ;  It.  5&-S5 ;  vi  ?«. 
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Decemvirs  and  the  Harmosts  (some  of  the  latter  being  Helots), 
the  standing  instruments  of  Spartan  empire,  are  felt 
sSurta^d  ^  °^^'®  sorely  painful  than  the  empire  itself  as  the 
this  and  language  held  by  Brasidas  at  Akanthus  admits  them 
— herHar^  to  be  beforehand.  At  the  time  when  Athens  was  a 
D»Mni^  subject  city  under  Sparta,  governed  by  the  Lysan- 
ara  more  drian  Thirty  and  by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in 
of^w  the  the  Acropolis,  the  sense  of  indignity  arising  from 
^m*!?^^"^  the  fact  of  subjection  was  absorbed  in  the  still 
more  terrible  suffering  arising  from  the  enormities  of 
those  individual  rulers  whom  the  imperial  state  had  set  up. 
Now  Athens  set  up  no  local  rulers,  no  native  Ten  or  native 
Thirty,  no  resident  Athenian  harmosts  or  garrisons.  This  was 
of  itself  an  unspeakable  exemption,  when  compared  with  the 
condition  of  cities  subject  not  only  to  the  Spartan  empire,  but 
also  under  that  empire  to  native  Decemvirs  like  Kritias,  and 
Spartan  harmosts  like  Aristarchus  or  AristodSmus.  A  city 
subject  to  Athens  had  to  bear  definite  burdens  enforced  by  its 
own  government,  which  was  liable,  in  case  of  default  or  delin- 
quency, to  be  tried  before  the  popular  Athenian  Dikastery.  But 
tills  same  Dikastery  (as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  volume,  and  as 
is  distinctly  stated  by  ThucydidSs  ^)  was  the  harbour  of  refuge  to 
each  subject  city — ^not  less  against  individual  Athenian  wrong- 
doers than  against  misconduct  from  other  cities.  Those  who 
complained  of  the  hardship  suffered  by  a  subject  city,  fix)m  the 
obligation  of  bringing  causes  to  be  tried  in  the  Dikastery  of 
Athens — even  if  we  take  the  case  as  they  state  it,  and  overlook 
the  unfairness  of  omitting  those  numerous  instances  wherein  the 
city  was  thus  enabled  to  avert  or  redress  wrong  done  to  its  own 
citizens — ^would  have  complained  both  more  loudly  and  with 
greater  justice  of  an  ever-present  Athenian  harmost ;  especially 
if  there  were  co-existent  a  native  government  of  Ten  oligarchs, 
exchanging  with  him  guilty  connivances,  like  the  partnership 
of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  with  the  Lacedsemonian  harmost 
Kallibius," 

In  no  one  point  can  it  be  shown  that  the  substitution  of  Spartan 

1  See    the    remarkable    speech   of  pare  the  amdogoiu  case  of  Thebes, 

Phrynichn8inThucyd.Tiii.  i8,6,which  after  the    Lacedsemoniana    had    goi 

I  have  before  referred  to.  possession  of  the  Kadmeia  (t.  2,  84— 

sxen.    Hellen.    ii    8,    14.     Ck>m-  88). 
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empire  in  place  of  Athenian  was  a  gain,  either  for  the  subject  cities 
or  for  Greece  generally,  while  in  many  points  it  was  j^^  |g  ^^ 
a  great  and  serious  aggravation  of  suffering.  And  more  to  be 
this  abuse  of  power  is  the  more  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  Sparta 
as  Sparta  enjoyed,  after  the  battle  of  jEgospotami,  a  ^SibiS** 
precious  opportunity— such  as  Athens  had  never  had,  opportunity 
and  such  as  never  again  recurred — of  reorganizing  inga^SSd" 
the  Grecian  world  on  wise  principles,  and  with  a  JSnfjSiSlcy 
view  to  Pan-hellenic  stability  and  harmony.  It  ttiroughout 
is  not  her  greatest  sin  to  have  refused  to  grant 
universal  autonomy.  She  had,  indeed,  promised  it;  but  we 
might  pardon  a  departure  from  specific  performance,  had  she 
exchanged  the  boon  for  one  far  greater,  which  it  was  within  her 
reasonable  power,  at  the  end  of  405  B.C.,  to  confer.  That 
universal  town  autonomy,  towards  which  the  Grecian  instinct 
tended,  though  immeasurably  better  than  universal  subjection, 
was  yet  accompanied  by  much  internal  discord,  and  by  the  still 
more  formidable  evil  of  helplessness  against  auy  efficient  foreign 
enemy.  To  ensure  to  the  Hellenic  world  external  safety  as  weU 
as  internal  concord,  it  was  not  a  new  empire  which  was  wanted, 
but  a  new  political  combination  on  equitable  and  comprehensive 
principles,  divesting  each  town  of  a  portion  of  its  autonomy,  and 
creating  a  common  authority,  responsible  to  all,  for  certain 
definite  controlling  purposes.  If  ever  a  tolerable  federative 
system  would  have  been  practicable  in  Greece,  it  was  after  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami.  The  Athenian  empire — ^which,  with  all 
its  defects,  I  believe  to  have  been  much  better  for  the  subject 
cities  than  universal  autonomy  would  have  been — ^had  already 
removed  many  difficulties,  and  shown  that  combined  and  syste* 
matic  action  of  the  maritime  Grecian  world  was  ne  impossibility. 
Sparta  might  now  have  substituted  herself  for  Athens,  not  as  heir 
to  the  imperial  power,  but  as  president  and  executive  agent  of  a 
new  Confederacy  of  D^los — ^reviving  the  equal,  comprehensive, 
and  liberal  principles  on  which  that  Confederacy  had  first  been 
organized. 

It  is  true  that,  sixty  years  before,  the  constituent  members  of 

the  original  Synod  at  D^los  had  shown  themselves  insensible 

to  its  value.    As  soon  as  the  pressing  alarm  from  Persia  had 

passed   over,  some  had  discontinued  sending  deputies,  others 
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had  disobeyed  requisitions,  otihers  again  bad  bought  off  their 
Soarta  obligations,  and  forfeited  their  rights  as  autonomous 

might  baTe  and  voting  members,  hj  pecuniary  bargain  with 
Sto^i^-**^  Athens,  who,  being  obliged  by  the  duties  of  her  pre- 
D^^oflTwh^  sidency  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Synod  against  all 
might  now  reluctant  members,  made  successively  many  enemies, 
made  to  and  was  gradually  converted,  almost  without  her  own 
work  wen.  seeking,  from  President  into  Emperor,  as  the  only 
means  of  obviating  the  total  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  though  such  untoward  circumstances  had  happened  before, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  now  have  happened  again, 
assuming  the  same  experiment  to  have  been  retried  by  Sparta, 
with  manifest  sincerity  of  purpose  and  tolerable  wisdom.  The 
Qrecian  world,  especially  the  maritime  portion  of  it,  had  passed 
through  trials,  not  less  painful  than  instructive,  during  this 
important  intervaL  Nor  does  it  seem  rash  to  suppose  that  the 
bulk  of  its  members  might  now  have  been  disposed  to  perform 
steady  confederate  duties,  at  the  call  and  under  the  presidency  of 
Sparta,  had  she  really  attempted  to  reorganize  a  liberal  Confede- 
racy, treatii^  every  city  as  autonomous  and  equal,  except  in  so  £Eur 
as  each  was  bound  to  obey  the  resolutions  of  the  general  synod. 
However  impracticable  such  a  scheme  may  appear,  we  must 
recollect  that  even  Utopian  schemes  have  l^eir  transient 
moments,  if  not  of  certain  success,  at  least  of  commencement  not 
merely  possible  but  promising.  And  my  belief  is,  that  had 
Kallikratidas,  with  his  ardent  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  and  force 
of  moral  resolution,  been  the  final  victor  over  imperial  Athens, 
he  would  not  have  let  the  moment  of  pride  and  omnipotence  pa» 
over  without  essaying  some  noble  project  like  that  sketdied 
above. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Athens  had  never  had  the  power 
of  organizing  any  such  generous  Pan-hellenic  combination.  She 
had  become  depopularized  in  the  legitimate  execution  of  her 
trust,  as  president  of  the  Confederacy  of  Ddlos,  against  refractory 
members.^  She  had  been  obliged  to  choose  between  breaking  up 
the  Confederacy,  and  keeping  it  together  under  the  strong  com- 

.  iSnoh  is  the  justification  offend  by  War  (Thwcyd.  i  76,  76).  And  it  is 
the  Athenian  euToy  at  Sparta,  im-  borne  out  in  the  main  D;r  the  narrative 
mediately  before  the  Peloponnesian    of  Thucydidds  himself  (i.  99). 
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piession  of  an  imperial  chiefl  But  Sparta  had  not  yet  become 
depopularized.  She  now  stood  without  competitor  as  leader  of 
the  Grecian  world,  and  might  at  that  moment  have  reasonably 
hoped  to  carry  the  members  of  it  along  with  her  to  any  liberal 
and  Pan-hellenic  organization,  had  she  attempted  it  with  proper 
earnestness.  Unfortunately,  she  took  the  opposite  course,  under 
the  influence  of  Lysander — founding  a  new  empire  far  more 
oppressive  and  odious  than  that  of  Athens,  with  few  of  the 
advantages,  and  none  of  the  excuses,  attached  to  the  latter.  As 
she  soon  became  even  more  unpopular  than  Athens,  her  moment 
of  high  tide,  for  beneficent  Pan-hellenic  combination,  passed 
away  also — never  to  return. 

Having  thus  brought  all  the  maritime  Greeks  under  her 
empire,  with  a  tribute  of  more  than  1000  talents  im- 
posed  upon  them,  and  continuing  to  be  chief  of  her  able  arro- 
landed  alliance  in  Central  Greece,  which  now  included  i^^Ser— 
Athens  as  a  simple  unit,  Sparta  was  the  all-pervading  bitter  com- 
imperial  power  in  Greece.^    Hei*  new  empire  was  against 
organized  by  the  victorious  Lysander;  but  with  so  ^^^^T^ 


much  arrogance,  and  so  much  personal  ambition  to  the  De- 

iiX  -1  -.  «,.  karchies. 

govern  all  Greece  by  means  of  nominees  of  his  own — 

Decemvirs  and  Harmosts — ^that  he  raised  numerous  rivals  and 
enemies,  as  well  at  Sparta  itself  as  elsewhere.  The  jealousy 
entertained  by  King  Pausanias,  the  offended  feelings  of  Thebes 
and  Corinth,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  new  phsenomena 
brought  about  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lysander)  the 
admission  of  Athens  as  a  revived  democracy  into  the  Lacedae- 
monian Confederacy  have  been  already  related. 

In  the  early  months  of  403  B.a,  Lysander  was  partly  at  home, 
partly  in  Attica,  exerting  himself  to  sustain  the  falling  oligarchy 
of  Athens  against  the  increasing  force  of  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus.  In  this  purpose  he  was  directly 
thwarted  by  the  opposing  views  of  King  Pausanias  and  three  out 
of  the  five  Ephors.^  But  though  the  Ephors  thus  checked 
Lysander  in  regard  to  Athens,  they  softened  the  humiliation  by 
sending  him  abroad  to  a  fresh  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
the  Hellespont — a   step   which  had  the  further  advantage  of 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  S.    ir^<rn(  r^c  '£AA<i8o«  frpoardreu,  &c 
s  Xen.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  2a--80. 
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putting  aaunder  two  sucli  marked  rivals  as  he  and  Pausanias  had 
now  become.  That  which  Lysander  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  at 
Athens,  he  was  doubtless  better  able  to  do  in.  Asia,  where  he  had 
neither  Pausanias  nor  the  Ephors  along  with  him.  He  could 
lend  effective  aid  to  the  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts  in  the  Asiatic 
cities,  against  any  internal  opposition  with  which  they  might  be 
threatened.  Bitter  were  the  complaints  which  reached  Sparta^ 
both  against  him  and  against  his  ruling  partisans.  At  length  the 
Ephors  were  prevailed  upon  to  disavow  the  Dekarchies,  and  to 
proclaim  that  they  would  not  hinder  the  cities  from  resuming 
their  former  governments  at  pleasure.^ 

But  all  the  crying  oppressions  set  forth  in  the  complaints  of 
the  maritime  cities  would  have  been,  insufficient  ta 
procure  the  recal  of  Lysander  from  his  command  in 
the  Hellespont,  had  not  Phamabazus  joined  his  re- 
monstrances to  the  rest  These  last  representations  so 
strengthened  the  enemies  of  Lysander  at  Sparta,  that 
a  peremptory  order  was  sent  to  recall  him.  Con- 
strained to  obey,  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  but  the 
comparative  disgrace  and  the  loss  of  that  boundless  power  which 
he  had  enjoyed  on  his  command  were  so  insupportable  to  him^ 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya,  under  the  plea  that  he  had  a  vow  to 
discharge.'     He  appears  also  to  have  visited  the  temples  of 


Lysander 
offends 
Pharnaba- 
zus,  who 
procures 
his  recal. 
His  disgust 
andtem- 
por^jy  ex- 
patriation. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4  2. 

8  Plutarch,  Lvsand  c.  19,  20,  21. 

The  facts  which  Plutarch  states  re- 
vjpecting  Lysander  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  chronology  which  he  adopts. 
He  represents  the  recal  of  Lysander  at 
the  instance  of  Phamabazus,  with  all 
the  facts  which  preceded  it,  as  having 
occurred  jirior  to  the  reconsiitution  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  which  event 
we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
summer  of  408  B.C. 

Lysander  captured  Samos  in  the 
latter  half  of  404  B.C.,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  After  the  capture 
of  Samos.  he  came  home  in  triumph, 
in  the  auiomn  of  404  B.c.  (Xen.  Hellen. 
iii.  3,  9).  He  was  at  home,  or  serving 
in  Attica,  in  the  beginning  of  403  B.C. 
(Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  SO). 

Now  when  Lysander  came  home  at 
the  end  of  404  B.a,  it  was  his  trium- 
phant return :  it  was  not  a  reoal  pro- 


voked by  complaints  of  Phamabazus. 
Yet  there  can  have  been  no  other  re- 
turn before  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  at  Athens. 

The  recal  of  Lysander  must  have 
been  the  termination,  not  of  this  com- 
mand, but  of  a  subsequent  command. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  facts  stated 
respecting  Lysander  as  well  as  about 
the  Dekarchies,  that  we  should  suppose 
him  to  have  been  again  sent  out  (after 
his  quarrel  with  Pausanias  in  Attica), 
in  403  B.a,  to  command  in  Asia.  TbOB 
is  nowhere  positively  stated,  but  I  find 
nothing  to  contradict  it,  and  I  see  ne 
other  way  of  making  room  for  the  £act» 
stated  about  Lysander. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  I>iod6ras  has 
a  decided  error  in  chronology  as  to  ^e 
date  of  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  He  places  it  in  401  B.C. 
(Diod.  xiv.  83),  two  years  later  than 
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Delpbi  and  Dodona,^  with  secret  ambitious  projects  which  will 
b^  mentioned  presently.  This  politic  withdrawal  softened  the 
jealousy  against  him,  so  that  we  shall  find  him,  after  a  year  or 
two,  re-established  in  great  influence  and  ascendency.  He  was 
sent  as  Spartan  envoy,  at  what  precise  moment  we  do  not  know, 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  lent  countenance  and  aid  to  the  recently 
established  despotism  of  Dionysius.' 

The  position  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  along  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
JEolis,   and  the  Hellespont,  became  very  peculiar   gi,rre„^ep 
after  the  triumph  of  Sparta  at  ^SgospotamL    I  have  of  the 
already  recounted  how,  immediately  after  the  great  Greeks  to 
Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  the  Persian  ^^dinito 
king  had  renewed  his  grasp  upon  those  cities,  from   the  trea^ 
which  the  vigorous  hand  of  Athens  had  kept  him  ^th" 
excluded   for  more  than  fifty  years:    how  Sparta,   Sparta, 
bidding  for  his  aid,  had  consented  by  three  formal  conventions 
to  surrender  them  to  him,  while  her  commissioner  Lichas  even 
reproved  the  Milesians  for  their  aversion  to  this  bargain :  how 
Athens  also,  in  the  days  of  her  weakness,  competing  for  the 
same  advantage,  had  expressed  her  willingness  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  it>    After  the  battle  of  JBgospotami,  this  convention 
was  carried  into  effect ;  though  seemingly  not  without  disputes 
between  the  satrap  Phamabasus  on  one  side,  and  Lysander  and 
Derkyllidas  on    the   other.*      Hie  latter  was    Lacedaemonian 
harmost  at  Abydos,  which  town,  so  important  as  a  station  on  the 
Hellespont,  the  Lacedaemonians  seem  still  to  have  retained.    But 
Phamabazus  and    his   subordinates   acquired    more    complete 
command  of  the  Hellespontine  .^lolis  and  of  the  Troad  than 
ever  they  had  enjoyed  before,  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior.* 

Another  element  however  soon  became  operative.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  though  according  to 
Persian  regulations  they  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphem^s, 
was  now  materially  determined, — ^ret,  by  the  competing  claims 

its  real  date,  which  is  40S  b.c,  thus       i  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25. 
lengthening  by  two  veais  the  interval       s  piutareh.  Lvaandar  a  s 
between  the  surrender  of  Athens  and        .  n^u^^Jtl^  ?^^^     l'     ,«  «, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  democmcy.  Thucyd.  viii  6, 18-87.  66-68,  84. 

Plutarch  also  seems  to  have  conceiveid  „  *  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  19,  20 ;  Xen. 

that  interval  as  much  longer  than  it  Hellen.  ill.  1,  9. 
wally  was.  ft  Xen.  Hellen.  ilL  l,  18. 
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of  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  take  them  away  from  him,  and  tried  to 
Their  con-     8®^  ^^^^  transfer  ordered  at  court — ^next^  by  the  aspira- 
dition  ta        tions  of  that  young  piince  to  the  Persian  throne.    As 
the  position   CyruB  rested  his  hope  of  success  on  Grecian  co-opera- 
^^""^*"      tion,  it  was  highly  important  to  him  to  render  himself 
schemes  of     popular  among  the  Greeks,  especially  on  his  own 
wi^'pro-     side  of  the  iE)gean.    Partly  his  own  manifestations  of 
tectionthey  j^g^.  ^^^^  conciliatory  temper,  partly  the  bad  name 
against  ns-    and  known   perfidy  of   Tissaphem^  induced   the 
sap  em  .      Q^g^ji^^jj^  cities  with  one  accord  to  revolt  from  the 
latter.    All  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  except 
Miletus,  where  Tissaphemds  interposed  in  time,  slew  the  leaders 
of  the  intended  revolt,  and  banished  many  of  their  partieaiis. 
Cyrus,  receiving  the  exiles  with  distinguished  favour,  levied  an 
army  to  besiege  Mildtus  and  procure  their  restoration  ;  while  he 
at  the  same  time  threw  strong  Grecian  garrisons  into  the  other 
cities  to  protect  them  against  attack.^ 

This  local  quarrel  was  however  soon  merged  in  the  more 
After  the  comprehensive  dispute  respecting  the  Persian  succes- 
CyrS  *Tl8-  ^^^  "^^^  parties  were  found  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa : 
saphemds  Cyrus  with  the  Greek  soldiers  and  Milesian  exiles  on 
victor  and  One  side  —  Tissaphern^  on  the  other.  How  that 
Se^coi^  of  attempt,  upon  which  so  much  hinged  in  the  future 
Asia  Minor,  history  both  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece,  termi- 
nated, I  have  already  recounted.  Probably  the  impressioa 
brought  back  by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  which  left  Cyrus  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  after  he  had  surmounted  the  most  difficult  country 
without  any  resistance,  was  highly  favourable  to  his  success.  So 
much  the  more  painful  would  be  the  disappointment  among  the 
Ionian  Greeks  when  the  news  of  his  death  was  afterwards 
brought ;  so  much  the  greater  their  alarm,  when  TissaphemSs, 
having  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at 
the  moment  when  they  entered  the  mountains  of  Karduchia, 
came  down  as  victor  to  the  seaboard  ;  more  powerful  than  ever- 
rewarded^  by  the  Great  King,  for  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  against  Cyrus,  with  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
governed  by  the  latter,  as  well  as  with  the  title  of  commander- 

1  Xeo.  Anab.  i.  1, 8. 

3  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  8, 19 ;  ii.  4, 8 ;  Sen.  HeUen.  ilL  1,  S ;  iiL  3, 18. 
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in-chief  over  all  the  neighbouring  satraps — and  prepared  not  only 
to  reconquer,  but  to  punish,  the  revolted  maritime  cities.  He 
began  by  attacking  EymS,^  ravaging  the  territory,  with  great 
loss  to  the  citizens,  and  exacting  from  them  a  still  larger 
contribution,  when  the  approach  of  winter  rendered  it  incon- 
venient to  besiege  their  city. 

In  such  state  of  apprehension,  these  cities  sent  to  Sparta,  as 
the  great  imperial  power  of  Greece,  to  entreat  her  protection 
against  the  aggravated  slavery   impending  over  them.'     The 
Lacedaemonians  had  nothing  further  to  expect  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  with  whom  they  had  already  broken  the  peace  by  lending 
aid  to  Cyrus.    Moreover  the  feme  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
who  were  now  coming  home  aloi^  the  Euxine  towards  Byzan- 
tium, had  become  diffused  throughout  Greece,  inspiring  signal 
contempt  for  Persian  military  efficiency,  and  hopes  of  enrichment 
by  war  against  the  Asiatic  satraps.    Accordingly,  the  Spartan 
Ephors  were  induced  to  comply  with  the  petition  of  their  Asiatic 
countrymen,  and  to  send  over  to  Asia  Thimbron  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force :  2000  Neodamodes  (or  Helots  who  had  been 
enfranchised),  and  4000  Peloponnesian  heavy-armed,  ^  ^  ^Qfy__ 
accompanied  by  300  Athenian  horsemen,  out  of  the  88»- 
number  of  those  who  had  been  adherents  of  the  Aiannofihe 
Thirty,  four  years  before — an  aid  granted  by  Athens  c^ekSl  who 
at  the  special  request  of  Thimbron.    Arriving  in  Asia  Jf  J*L*°  ■* 
during  the  winter  of  400 — 399  B.c,,  Thimbron  was  re-   Sparta.  The 
inforced  in  the  spring  of  399  RO.  by  the  Cyreian  SndThlm- 
army,  who  were  brought  across  from  Thrace  as  de-  ^K>n  with 
scribed  in  my  las:  chapter,  and  taken  into  Lace-  AsIjlI&Is 
daemonian  pay.     With  this  large  force  he  became  ^S^^S- 
more  than  a  match  for  the  satraps,  even  on  the  plains  ^^J»  super- 
where  they  could  employ  their  numerous  cavalry.  Serkyi-^ 
The  petty  Grecian  princes  of  Pergamus  and  Tenth-  ^^**- 
rania,  holding  that  territory  by  ancient  grants  from  Xerx^  to 
their  aacestors,  joined  their  troops  to  his,  contributing  much  to 
enrich  Xenophdn  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  the  Cyre- 
ians.    Yet  Thimbron  achieved  nothing  worthy  of  so  large  aa 
army.    He  not  only  miscarried  in  the  siege  of  Larissa,  but  was 
even  unable  to  maintain  order  among  his  own  soldiers,  who  pill- 
1  Diod6r.  ziT.  86.  <  JHodAt.  «C  sup. 
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aged  mdiscriminafely  both  friends  and  foes.^  Such  lond  com- 
plaints were  transmitted  to  Sparta  of  his  irregularities  and 
inefficiency,,  that  the  Ephors  iirst  sent  him  an  order  to  march 
into  Earia  where  Tissaphem^  resided, — and  next,  before  that 
order  was  executed,  despatched  Derkyllidas  to  supersede  him, 
seemingly  in  the  winter  399 — 398  B.O.  Thimbron  on  returning 
to  Sparta  was  fined  and  banished.' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cyreian  soldiers,  though  excellent 
Conduct  ^^  *^®  ^®^^»  y®*  having  been  disappointed  of  reward 
«rf  *he  for  the  prodigious  toils  which  they  had  gone  through 

loose  as  iu  their  long  march,  and  haviug  been  kept  on  short 
to  pillage,  allowance  in  Thrace,  as  well  as  cheated  by  SeuthSs, 
were  greedy,  unscrupulous,  and  hard  to  be  restrained,  in  the 
matter  of  piUage  ;  especially  as  Xenophdn,  their  most  influential 
general,  had  now  left  them.  Their  conduct  greatly  improved 
under  Derkyllidas.  And  though  such  improvement  was  doubt- 
less owing  partly  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  Thimbron, 
yet  it  seems  also  partly  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  Xenophdn^ 
after  a  few  months  of  residence  at  Athens,  accompanied  him 
to  Asia,  and  resumed  the  command  of  his  old  comrades. ' 

Derkyllidas  was  a  man  of  so  much  resource  and  cunning  as  to 
Derkyllidas  ^^^^  acquired  the  surname  of  Sisyphus:*  He  had 
makes  a  served  throughout  all  the  concluding  years  of  the 
Tissapher-  war,  and  had  been  harmost  at  Abydus  during  the 
atteciDi*  naval  command  of  Lysander,  who  condemned  him,  on 
JP^na-  the  complaint  of  Phamabazus,  to  the  disgrace  of 
Troad  and  public  exposure  with  his  shield  on  his  arm  :'  this  was 
^olis.  ^j  presume)  a  disgrace,  because  an  officer  of  rank 

always  had  his  shield  carried  for  him  by  an  attendant,  except  in 
the  actual  encounter  of  battle.  Having  never  forgiven 
Pharnabazus  for  thus  dishonouring  him,  Derkyllidas  now  took 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   ill.   1,  6—8 ;  Xen.  The    marked    improvement    in    the 

Anab.  vii.  8,  8—16.  Cyreian  soldiers  is  one  reason  for  the 

*<*  Xen.  Hellen.  ilL  1,  8 ;  Diod6r.  xiv.  statement  in  the  text ;  another  reason 

88.  is  the  great  detail  with  which  the 

s  There  is  no  positiTe  testimony  to  military  operations  of  Derkyllidas  are 

this,  vet  such  is  my  belief,  as  I  have  described,  rendering  it  probable  thyit 

stated  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  the  narrative  is  from  an  eye-witness. 

Sii^J^l^si^^^^r^^^CeTeJS  .tie^-5t*?Ao^-^'«^«P^o™»P- 

aiter  tUs  time :  the  only  matte/  left  ^t^*"®.  xi.  p.  600. 

for  conjecture  is  at  what  precise  mo-  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  9.    ifrrcuhi  t^v 

ment  hie  went  out  the  second  time.  d(nr(3a  jF^mv. 
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advantage  of  a  misonderstanding  between  the  satrap  and 
TiasaphemSs,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  latter,  and  conduct  his 
army,  8000  strong,  into  the  territory  of  the  former.^  The 
mountainous  region  of  Ida  generadly  known  as  the  Troad — 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  iEolic  Greeks  (who  had  gradually 
Hellenized  the  indigenous  inhabitants),  and  therefore  known  as 
the  -^olis  of  Phamabazus — was  laid  open  to  him  by  a  recent 
events  important  in  itself  as  well  as  instructive  to  read. 

The  entire  Persian  empire  was  parcelled  into  so  many  satrapies, 
each  satrap  being  bound  to  send  a  fixed  amount  of  Butribntioii 
annual  tribute,  and  to  hold  a  certain  amount  of  mili-  pe^^n  em- 
tary  force  ready,  for  the  court  at  Susa.  Provided  he  P'^^J&L 
was  punctual  in  fulfilling  these  obligations,  little  satrap^^ 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  his  other  proceedings,  unless  8™b-s*^P- 
in  the  rare  case  of  his  maltreating  some  individual  Persian  of 
high  rank.  In  like  manner,  it  appears,  each  satrapy  was  divided 
into  Bub-satrapies  or  districts ;  each  of  these  held  by  a  deputy, 
who  paid  to  the  satrap  a  fixed  tribute  and  maintained  for  him  a 
certain  military  force — ^having  liberty  to  govern  in  other  respects 
as  he  pleased.  Besides  the  tribute,  however,  presents  of  undefined 
amount  were  of  constant  occurrence,  both  from  the  satrap  to  the 
king,  and  from  the  deputy  to  the  satrap.  Nevertheless,  enough 
was  extorted  from  the  people  (we  need  hardly  add)  to  leave  an 
ample  profit  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.' 

This  region  called  -^olis  had  been  entrusted  by  Pharnabazus 
to  a  native  of  Dardanus  named  Zenis,  who,  after  hold-   j^^^j^^ 
ing  the  post  for  some  time  and  giving  full  satisfaction,  widow* of 
died  of  illness,  leaving  a  widow  with  a  son  and  the  rab-^ 
daughter  still  minors.    The  satrap  was  on  the  point  ^'^J^^er 
of  giving  the  district  to  another  person,  when  Mania,  Phama- 
the  widow  of  ZSnis,  herself  a  native  of  Dardanus,  pre-  ^Skr  pay- 
ferred  her  petition  to  be  allowed  to  succeed  her  hus-  ™®"*  ^^ 
band.    Visiting  Phamabazus  with  money  in  hand,  govem- 
sufficient  not  only  to  satisfy  himself,  but  also  to  gain  ^^^^ 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1, 10 :  iii.  2,  28.  responsible  for  payment  of  the  rent  or 

3  See  the  description  of  the  satrapy  tribute,  to  the  government  or  to  some 

ofCymsCXenoph.  Anab.  i.9, 19p21,  22i  higher  officer  of  the  government,  is 

in  the  main,  this  division  and  subdivi-  the   system  prevalent  throughout  a 

sion  of  the  entire  empire  into  revenue-  large  portion  of  Asia  to  the  present 

districts,  each  held   by  a   nominee  day. 
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over  his  mistresses  and  his  nunisters,*  she  said  to  him — "My 
husband  was  faithful  to  you,  and  paid  his  tribute  so  regularly  as 
to  obtain  your  thanks.  If  I  serve  you  no  worse  than  he,  why 
should  you  name  any  other  deputy  ?  If  I  fail  in  giving  you 
satisfaction,  you  can  always  remove  me,  and  give  the  place  to 
another."  Pharnabazus  granted  her  petition,  and  had  no  cause 
to  repent  it  Mania  was  regular  in  her  payment  of  tribute- 
frequent  in  bringing  him  presents — and  splendid,  beyond  any  of 
his  other  deputies,  in  her  manner  of  receiving  him  whenever  he 
visited  the  district 
Her  chief  residence  was  at  SkSpsis,  Gergis,  and  Kebren — ^inland 
towns,  strong  both  by  position  and  by  fortification, 
^^^p,  amidst  the  mountainous  region  once  belonging  to  the 
Bonai  con.  Teukri  Gkrgithes,  It  was  here  too  that  she  kept  her 
large  '  treasures,  which,  partly  left  by  her  husband,  partly 

SS™^*  accumulated  by  herself,  had  gradually  reached  an 
enormous  sum.  But  her  district  also  reached  down  to 
the  coast,  comprising  among  other  towns  the  classical  name  of 
Ilium,  and  probably  her  own  native  city  the  neighbouring 
Dardanus.  She  maintained,  besides,  a  large  military  force  of 
Grecian  mercenaries  in  regular  pay  and  excellent  condition, 
which  she  employed  both  as  garrison  for  each  of  her  dependent 
towns,  and  as  means  for  conquest  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had 
thus  reduced  the  maritime  towns  of  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and 
KoldnsB,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Troad ;  commanding  her 
troops  in  person,  sitting  in  her  chariot  to  witness  the  attack,  and 
rewarding  every  one  who  distinguished  himself.  Moreover,  when 
Pharnabazus  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  predatory 
Mysians  or  Pisidians,  she  accompanied  him,  and  her  military 
force  formed  so  much  the  best  part  of  his  army,  that  he  paid  her 
the  highest  compliments,  and  sometimes  condescended  to  ask  her 
advice.*  So,  when  Xerx^  invaded  Greece,  Artemisia  queen  of 
Halikamassus  not  only  furnished  ships  amoi^  the  best-apjpointed 
in  his  fleet,  and  fought  bravely  at  Salamis,  but  also,  when  he 
chose  to  call  a  council,  stood  alone  in  daring  to  give  him  sound 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own  leanings — opinions  which,  fortu- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1, 10.    dya^ev^ao-a    iwofUifots   iidXurra    irapfll    ^apvafiij^^, 
rhv  OToAov,  koL  j(piqtJi.aTa  Xa/3ov0'a,  ttart    iiroptvtro, 
ical    airy  *api/a^dft>    «ovi^i.   ical    Tai«         j  j^     HeUen.  iii  1, 16. 
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natelj  for  the  Grecian  world,  he  could  bring  himself  only  to 
tolerate,  not  to  follow.^ 

Under  an  energetic  woman  like  Mania,  thus  victorious  and 
well-provided,  jEolis  was  the  most  defensible  part  of     ^^ 
the  satrapy  of  Fhamabazus,  and  might  probably  have  tion  of 
defied  Derkyllidas,  had  not  a  domestic  traitor  put  an  ^^e^gSf 
end  to  her  life.    Her  son-in-law,  Meidias,  a  Greek  of  by  her  aon- 
SkSpsis,  with  whom  she  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  Mei<Uas. 
confidence — "  though  she  was  scrupulously  mistrustful  J^^JJ^S?^ 
of  every  one  else,  as  it  is  proper  for  a  despot  to  be  ** —   from  Phar- 
was  so  inflamed  by  his  own  ambition  and  by  the  sug-  batlTbuiig- 
gestions  of  evil  counsellors,  who  told  him  it  was  a  J5J[J|^ 
shame  that  a  woman  should  thus  be  ruler  while  he 
was  only  a  private  man,  that  he  strangled  her  in  her  chamber. 
Pollowing  up  his  nefarious  scheme,  he  also  assassinated  her  son, 
a  beautiful  youth  of  seventeen.    He  succeeded  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  three  strongest  places  in  the  district,  Eebrin,  Sk^psis, 
and  Gergis,  together  with  the  accumulated  treasure  of  Mania* 
But  the  commanders  in  the  other  towns  refused  obedience  to  his. 
summons,  until  they  should  receive  orders  &om  Pharnabazus. 
To  that  satrap  Meidias  instantly  sent  envoys,  bearing  ample  pre- 
sents, with  a  petition  that  the  satrap  would  grant  to  him  the 
district  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Mania.     Pharnabazus,  re- 
pudiating the  presents,  sent  an  indignant  reply  to  Meidias — 
*'  Keep  them  until  I  come  to  seize  them — and  to  seize  you  also 
along  with  them.     I  would  not  consent  to  live,  if  I  were  not 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Mania."' 

At  that  critical  moment,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  satrap, 
Derkyllidas  presented  himself  with  his  army,  and  found  ^oHs 
almost  defenceless.  The  three  recent  conquests  of  Mania — 
Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  Koldnse — surrendered  to  him  as  soon  aa 

1  Herod,  viii.  09.  Aeycroi. 

3  Such  is  the  emphatic  language  of        For  the  illustration  of  this  habitual 

Xenoph6n  (Hellen.  iiL  1,  14>— Meiaiat,  insecurity  in  which  the  Grecian  despot 

Bvyarphs  avrip  avri}$  Stv,  avavrtpvtetU  lived,  see  the  dialogue  of  Xenoph6n 

M  Twuv.  w$  aivxphv  cii),  yvvtuKa  ii.ev  called  Hieron  (i.  12 ;  ii.  8— 10 ;  viL  10). 

«P^«iv,  avToi'  6*  tiuaTnv  clvot,   ro^c  He  particularly  dwells  upon  toe  multi' 

fktv  aAAovc  ftdka  ^vKarroiiivyit  tude  of  family  crimes  which  stained  the 

<ti^Tijc,     Stir  tr  to     iv    rvftavvikK  houses  of  the  Grecian  despots,  murders 

ypoo-qicct,  e«ctvy  3e  vKTrevovo^is ical  bv  fathers,  SOUS,  brothers,  wives,  d^c. 

wrra^oftenj?,   wtnrep    Ak   -yvini  ya/Ji/3pbK  (ill.  8). 
a«rird^otro,— «ia-cAa«l»v   dironvi^oi    adri|i^         >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  IS. 
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he  appeared ;  while  the  ganisons  of  Ilium  and  some  other  places, 
inyasion  ^^^  ^^^  taken  special  service  under  Mania,  and 
and  con.  found  themselves  worse  off  now  that  they  had  lost  her, 
^oiis  b7  accepted  his  invitation  to  renounce  Persian  depend- 
^^ho  ^^^*  declare  themselves  allies  of  Sparta,  and  hold 
^teposMfl.  their  cities  for  him.  He  thus  became  master  of 
peraonof  most  part  of  the  district;  with  the  exception  of 
Meidiaa.  Kebr^n,  Skepsis,  and  Gergis,  which  he  waa  anxious 
to  secure  before  the  arrival  of  Pharnabazus.  On  arriving  before 
Kebren,  however,  in  spite  of  this  necessity  for  haste,  he  remained 
inactive  for  four  days,^  because  the  sacrifices  were  unpropitious ; 
while  a  rash  subordinate  officer,  hazarding  an  unwarranted  attack 
during  this  interval,  was  repulsed  and  wounded.  The  sacrifices 
at  length  became  fiEivourable,  and  Derkyllidas  was  rewarded  for 
his  patience.  The  garrison,  affected  by  the  example  of  those  at 
Ilium  and  the  other  towns,  disobeyed  their  commander,  who 
tried  to  earn  the  satrap's  favour  by  holding  out  and  assuring  to 
him  this  very  strong  place.  Sending  out  heralds  to  proclaim 
that  they  would  go  with  Greeks  and  not  with  Persians,  they 
admitted  the  Lacedaemonians  at  once  within  the  gates.  Having 
thus  fortunately  captured,  and  duly  secured,  this  important 
town,  Derkyllidas  marched  against  Skepsis  and  Gergis,  the 
former  of  which  was  held  by  Meidias  himselt^  who,  dreading 
the  arrival  of  Pharnabazus,  and  mistrusting  the  citizens  within, 
thought  it  best  to  open  negotiations  with  Derkyllidas.  He  sent 
to  solicit  a  conference,  demanding  hostages  for  his  safety.  When 
he  came  forth  from  the  town,  and  demanded  from  the  Lacedas- 
monian  commander  on  what  terms  alliance  would  be  granted  to 
him,  the  latter  replied — <'  On  condition  that  the  citizens  shall  be 
left  free  and  autonomous";  at  the  same  time  marching  on,  with> 
out  waiting  either  for  acquiescence  or  refusal,  straight  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  town.  Meidias,  taken  by  surprise,  in  the  power  of 
the  assailants,  and  aware  that  the  citizens  were  unfriendly  to 
him,  was  obliged  to  give  orders  that  the  gate  should  be  opened  ; 

1  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1, 18 ;  Diod.  xiv.  88.  either  for  action  or  for  inaction.     I 

The  reader  will  remark  here  how  haye  already  noticed  (in  my  preceding 

ZenophOn  shapee  the  narratiTe  in  such  chapters)  how  often  he  does  this  in  the 

a  manner  as  to  inculcate  the  pioos  Anabasis. 

duty  in   a   general  of   obeying  the        Such  an  inference  is  never  (I  beUeve) 

warnings  furnished  by  the  sacrifice—  to  be  found  suggested  In  Thucydidte. 
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80  that  Derkyllidas  found  himself  by  this  rapid  manoeuvre  in 
possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the  district  without  either 
loss  or  delay,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Skepsians  themselves.^ 

Derkyllidas,  having  ascended  the  acropolis  of  SkSpsis  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanks  to  AthenI,  the  great  patron  god- 
dess of    Ilium  and  most  of    the  Teukrian    towns,   aoqv^a^ 
caused  the  garrison  of  Meidias  to  evacuate  the  town  gklJJ^** 
forthwith,  and  consigned  it  to  the  citizens  themselves,  and  OergiB, 
exhorting  them  to  conduct  their  political  affairs  as  Meidiulf 
became  Greeks  and  freemen.    This  proceeding,  which  ^^^^^ 
reminds  us  of  Brasidas  in  contrast  with  Lysander,  was  snrea  oi 
not  less  politic  than  generous  ;  since  Derkyllidas  could  *" 

hardly  hope  to  hold  an  inland  town  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian 
satrapy  except  by  the  attachment  of  the  citizens  themselves.  He 
then  march^  away  to  Qergis,  still  conducting  along  with  him 
Meidias,  who  urgently  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retain  that 
town,  the  last  of  hie  remaining  fortresse&  Without  giving  any 
decided  answer,  Derkyllidas  took  him  by  his  side,  and  marched 
with  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  arrayed  only  in  double  file, 
so  as  to  carry  the  appearance  of  peace,  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  Qergis.  The  garrison  on  the  walls,  seeing  Meidias 
along  with  him,  allowed  him  to  approach  without  discharging  a 
single  missile.  '*  Now,  Meidias  (said  he),  order  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  show  me  the  way  in,  to  the  temple  of  AthSnS,  in 
order  that  I  may  there  offer  sacrifice."  Again,  Meidias  was 
forced,  from  fear  of  being  at  once  seized  as  a  prisoner,  to  give  the 
order;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  found  themselves  m  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Derkyllidas,  distributing  his  troops  round 
the  walls,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  conquest,  ascended  to  the 
acropolis  to  offer  his  intended  sacrifice ;  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  dictate  the  fate  of  Meidias,  whom  he  divested  of  his  character 
of  prince  and  of  his  military  force— incorporating  the  latter  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  army.  He  then  called  upon  Meidias  to  specify 
all  his  paternal  property,  and  restored  to  him  the  whole  of  what 
he  claimed  as  such,  though  the  bystanders  protested  against  the 
statement  given  in  as  a  flagrant  exaggeration.  But  he  laid  hands 
on  all  the  property,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Mania — and  caused 
her  house,  which  Meidias  had  taken  for  himself,  to  be  put  under 
1  Xen.  ReUen.  ill.  1,  20—28. 
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seal— as  lawful  prey ;  since  Mania  had  belonged  to  Phamabazus,^ 
against  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  were  making  war.  On  coming 
out  after  examining  and  verifying  the  contents  of  the  house,  he 
said  to  his  officers,  "  Now,  my  friends,  we  have  here  already 
worked  out  pay  for  the  whole  army,  8000  men,  for  near  a  year. 
Whatever  we  acquire  besides  shall  come  to  you  also."  He  well 
knew  the  favourable  effect  which  this  intelligence  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  temper,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline,  of  the  army 
— especially  upon  the  Cyreians,  who  had  tasted  the  discomfort  of 
irregular  pay  and  poverty. 

"  And  where  am  I  to  live  )  "  asked  Meidias,  who  found  himself 
turned  out  of  the  house  of  Mania.  '*  In  your  rightful  place  of 
abode,  to  be  sure  (replied  Derkyllidas) — in  your  native  town 
Sk^psis,  and  in  your  paternal  house."  ^  What  became  of  the 
assassin  afterwards,  we  do  not  hear.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  he  did  not  reap  the  anticipated  reward  of  his  crime,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  an  important  advantage  to  Derkyllidas  and  his  army, 
and  a  still  more  important  blessing  to  the  Greek  cities  which  had 
been  governed  by  Mania — enfranchisement  and  autonomy. 
This  rapid,  easy,  and  skilfully-managed  exploit — the  capture 
of  nine  towns  in  eight  days— is  all  which  Xenophdn 
mentions  as  achieved  by  Derkyllidas  during  the 
summer.  Having  acquired  pay  for  so  many  months, 
perhaps  the  soldiers  may  have  been  disposed  to  rest 
until  it  was  spent.  But  as  winter  approached,  it 
became  necessary  to  find  winter  quarters,  without 
incurring   the    reproach    which    had    fiEJlen    upon 
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Derkyllidas 
concludes  a 
truce  with 
Phama- 
bazus,  and 
takes 
^nter 
€[uarter8  in 
Bithynia. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  ilL  1,  26.^  eln-tf  /uuk, 
«At2,  ^avCa  Si  rivoi  ^v;  oi  Bi  waives 
etwoVf  OTi  9apvafidiov.  oitKOvv  xol  rd 
ijctivrjit  e^if,  ^apvttfid^oyi  MaAtcrra, 
i^aa-av.  rnx^rep'  av  eiij,^  e^ij,  eirel 
xparovficy     iroAefitO(  yap  riiuv  ^apvo^a- 

Two  points  are  remarkable  here— 1. 
The  manner  in  which  Mania,  the 
administratrix  of  a  large  district,  with 
a  prodigious  treasure  and  a  large  army 
in  pay.  is  treated  as  beUmging  to 
Phamabazus— as  the  servant  or  slave 
of  Pharnabazus.  2.  The  distinction 
here  taken  between  public  property 
and  private  property,  in  reference  to 
the  laws  of  war  and  the  rights  of  the 
conqueror.     Derkyllidas  lays  claim  to 


that  which  had  belonged  to  Mania  (or 
to  Phamabazus) ;  but  iwt  to  that  which 
had  belonged  to  Meidias. 

Accordmff  to  the  modem  rules  of 
intemationsu  law,  this  distinction  is 
one  allowed  and  respected  everywhere 
except  at  sea.  But  in  the  ancient 
world  it  by  no  means  stood  oat  so 
clearly  or  prominently;  and  the 
observance  of  it  here  deserves  notice. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  ilL  1,  28. 

Thus  finishes  the  interesting  narra- 
tive about  Mania,  Meidias,  and 
Derkvllidaa.  The  abundance  of  detail, 
and  the  dramatic  manner  in  which 
Xenoph6n  has  worked  it  out,  impress 
me  with  a  belief  that  he  was  acraally 
present  at  the  scene. 
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Thimbron  of  coneaming  the  substance  of  allies.  Fearing, 
however,  that  if  he  changed  his  position,  Pharnabazus  would 
employ  the  numerous  Persian  cavalry  to  harass  the  Grecian  cities, 
he  tendered  a  truce,  which  the  latter  willingly  accepted.  For 
the  occupation  of  .Siolis  by  the  Lacedsemonian  general  was  a  sort 
of  watch-post  (like  Dekeleia  to  Athens),  exposing  the  whole  of 
Phrygia  near  the  Propontis  (in  which  was  Daskylium,  the  resi- 
dence of  Pharnabazus)  to  constant  attack.^  Derkyllidas  accord- 
ingly only  marched  through  Phrygia,  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Bithynia,  the  north-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine— the  same  territory 
through  which  Xenophdn  and  the  Ten  Thousand  had  marched, 
on  their  road  from  KalpS  to  OhalkSdon.  He  procured  abundant 
provisions  and  booty,  slaves  as  well  as  cattle,  by  plundering  the 
Bithynian  villages ;  not  without  occasional  losses  on  his  own 
aide,  by  the  carelessness  of  marauding  parties.' 

One  of  these  losses  was  of  considerable  magnitude.  Derkylli- 
das had  obtained  from  Seuth^  in  European  Thrace  (the  same 
prince  of  whom  Xenophdn  had  had  so  much  reason  to  complain) 
a  reinforcement  of  300  cavalry  and  200  peltasts  —  Odrysian 
Thracians.  These  Odrysians  established  themselves  in  a  separate 
camp,  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Derkyllidas,  which  they 
surrounded  with  a  palisade  about  man's  height  Being  inde- 
fatigable plunderers,  they  prevailed  upon  Derkyllidas  to  send 
them  a  guard  of  200  hopHtes^  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  their 
separate  camp  with  the  booty  accumulated  within  it.  Presently 
the  camp  became  richly  stocked,  especially  with  Bithynian 
captives.  The  hostile  Bithynians,  however,  watching  their 
opportun^  when  the  Odrysians  were  out  marauding,  suddenly 
attacked  at  daybreak  the  200  Qrecian  hoplites  in  the  camp. 
Shooting  at  them  over  the  palisade  with  darts  and  arrows,  they 
killed  and  wounded  some,  while  the  Greeks  with  their  spears 
were  utterly  helpless,  and  could  only  reach  their  enemies  by 
pulling  up  the  palisade  and  charging  out  upon  them.  But  the 
light-armed  assailants,  easily  evading  the  charge  of  warriors 
with  shield  and  spear,  turned  round  upon  them  when  they 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  S,  1.     poiU^Mf  ^       The  word  iwimyi^nv  la  capital  and 
AloXtfta  iwnnixi^«*  rg  iovroO  obof^*    slgnificaiit,  in  Oredan  warfare. 
^fivylf.  ^iJtoTHellen.  Ui  2, 2-*. 
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began  to  retire,  and  slew  several  before  they  could  get  back. 
In  each  successive  sally  the  same  pheenomena  recurred,  until 
at  length  all  the  Qreeks  were  overpowered  and  slain,  except 
fifteen  of  them,  who  charged  through  the  Bithynians  in  the  first 
sally,  and  marched  onward  to  join  Derkyllidas,  instead  of  return- 
ing with  their  comrades  to  die  palisade.  Derkyllidas  lost  no 
time  in  sending  a  reinforcement,  which,  however,  came  too  late, 
and  found  only  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  victorious 
Bithynians  carried  away  all  their  own  captive&^ 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  the  Spartan  general  returned  to 
Command  Lampsakus,  where  he  found  Arakus  and  two  other 
o'l^erkyl-  Spartans  just  arrived  out  as  commissioners  sent  by 
satisfaction  the  Ephors.  ArakuB  came  with  instructions  to  pro- 
SdttfS^  long  the  command  of  Derkyllidas  for  another  year, 
improved  as  well  as  to  communicate  the  satisfaction  of  the 
of  the  Ephors  with  the  Oyreian  army,  in  consequence  of 

Cyreiana.  ^^  great  improvement  in  their  conduct  compared 
with  the  year  of  Thimbron.  He  accordingly  assembled  the 
soldiers  and  addressed  them  in  a  mingled  strain  of  praise  and 
admonition,  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  continue  the 
forbearance  which  they  had  now  begun  to  practise  towards  all 
Asiatic  allies.  The  commander  of  the  Cyreians  (probably 
Xenophdn  himself),  in  his  reply,  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  Derkyllidas.  "We  (said  he)  are  the 
same  men  now  as  we  were  in  the  previous  year;  but  we  are 
under  a  different  general :  you  need  not  look  further  for  the 
explanation."  *  Without  denying  the  superiority  of  Derkyllidas 
over  his  predecessor,  we  may  remark  that  the  abundant  wealth 
of  Mania,  thrown  into  his  hands  by  accident  (though  he  showed 
great  ability  in  turning  the  accident  to  account),  was  an  auxiliary 
circumstance,  not  less  unexpected  than  weighty,  for  ensuring  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  among  the  further  instructions  of  Arakus  to  visit  all  the 
principal  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  report  their  condition  at  Sparta; 
and  Derkyllidas  was  pleased  to  see  them  entering  on  this  survey 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  4.  (miicws  here  means  Xenophdn  himself. 
__,_.,,„.„  ^    ^  He  could  not  with  propriety  advert 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  Hi.  2,  ft-7.  to  the  fact  thaA  he  himself  had  not 
Moras  supposes  (I  think  with  much  been  with  the'  army  during  the  year  of' 

probability)  that  6  tStv  KvpciW  irpoe-    Thimbron. 
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at  a  moment  when  they  would  find  the  cities  in  undisturbed 
peace  and  tranquillity.^     So  long  as  the  truce  con-  D©rkyuidas 
tinned  both   with   Tissaphemis  and   Phamabazus,  0^)6868  into 
these  cities  were  secure  from  aggression  and  paid  no  employs  his 
tribute,  the  land  force  of  Derkyllidas  affording  to  f^^i^ 
them  a  protection*  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  ^^^^' 
conferred  by  Athens  and  her  powerful  fleet  during  the  aa^ainst  the 
interval  between  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Thradans. 
DSlos  and  the  Athenian  catastrophe  at  Syracuse.    At  the  same 
time,  daring  the  truce,  the  army  had  neither  occupation  nor 
subsistence.    To  keep  it  together  and  near  at  hand,  yet  without 
living  at  the  cost  of  friends,  was  the  problem. 

It  was  accordingly  with  great  satistaction  that  Derkyllidas 
noticed  an  intimation  accidentally  dropped  by  Arakus.  Some 
envoys  (the  latter  said)  were  now  at  Sparta  from  the  Thracian 
Chersondsus  (the  long  tongue  of  land  bordering  westward  on  the 
Hellespont),  soliciting  aid  against  their  marauding  Thracian 
neighbours.  That  fertile  peninsula,  first  hellenized  a  century 
and  a  half  before  by  the  Athenian,  Miltiades,  had  been  a 
£Etvourite  resort  for  Athenian  citizens,  many  of  whom  had 
acquired  property  there  during  the  naval  power  of  Athens.  The 
battle  of  ^gospotami  dispossessed  and  drove  home  these  pro- 
prietors, at  the  same  time  depriving  the  peninsula  of  its  protec- 
tion against  the  Thracians.  It  now  contained  eleven  distinct 
cities,  of  which  Sestos  was  the  most  important ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants combined  to  send  envoys  to  Sparta,  entreating  the  Ephors 
to  despatch  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  wall  across  the 
isthmus  from  Eardia  to  PaktyS ;  in  recompense  for  which  (they 
said)  there  was  fertile  land  enough  open  to  as  many  settlers  as 
chose  to  come,  with  coast  and   harbours  for  export  dose   at 

iZeiL  Hellen.   iii   2,  9.     iwtiiAw  The  expreuion  ey  cif>i}rg  cv^iu/aovikm? 

avTov(  &ir"£  <^  tf  o-  o  V  8t^  rnv  'EWtivCimv  Huiyoviraus  has  reference  to  the  foreign 

w6kt»v.iii6fi*voioniiuXXovo4ttir0<uTius  relations  ol  the  cities,  and  to  their 

voAetf  €v  tipi^vn  nSaifjMvuciti  iiayatitras.  exemption  from  annoyance  by  Persian 

I  cannot  but  tnink  that  we  onght  here  arms,  without  implpnfi"  any  internal 

to  read  in'  'B^Vov  not  av^   E^vov ;  freedom  or  good  condition.     There 

or  else  airb  Aa/u^axov.  were  Lacedemonian  harmosts  in  most 

It  was  at  Lampsakus  that  this  inter-  of  them,  and  Dekarchies  half  broken 

view  and  conyersation  between  Derkyl-  np  or  modified  in  many :  see  the  sub- 

lidas   and    the    commissioners    took  sequent  passages  (iiL  2, 20 ;  iii.  4, 7 ;  iv. 

place.     The    oommissionera  were  to  8,1). 

be  sent  from  Lampsakus  to  Bphesos  ^Compare  Xenophontia  Hellenica, 

through  the  Grecian  cities.  !▼.  2,  6. 
7—25 
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hand.  MiltiadSfl,  on  first  going  oat  to  the  Chersonese,  had 
secured  it  by  constractmg  a  cross  wall  on  the  same  spot»  which 
had  since  beccnne  neglected  during  the  period  of  Persian  supre- 
macy ;  Penklte  had  afterwards  sent  fresh  colonistsi  and  caused 
the  wall  to  be  repaired.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary 
while  the  Athenian  empire  was  in  full  vigour — since  the  Thracian 
princes  had  been  generally  either  conciliated,  or  kept  off,  by 
Athens,  even  without  any  such  bulwark.^  Informed  that  the 
request  of  the  Ghersonesites  had  been  fftvourably  listened  to  at 
Sparta,  Derkyllidas  resolyed  to  execute  their  project  with  his 
own  army.  Having  prolonged  his  truce  with  Phamabazus,  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  and  employed  his  army 
daring  the  whole  summer  in  constructing  this  cross  wall,  about 
4^  miles  in  length.  The  work  was  distributed  in  portions  to 
different  sections  of  the  army,  competition  being  excited  by 
rewards  for  the  most  rapid  and  workmanlike  execution ;  while 
the  Ghersonesites  were  glad  to  provide  pay  and  subsistence  for 
the  army,  during  an  operation  which  provided  security  for  all 
the  eleven  cities,  and  gave  additional  value  to  their  lands  and 
harbours.  Numerous  settlers  seem  to  have  now  come  in,  under 
Lacedsemonian  auspices — who  were  again  disturbed,  wholly  or 
pftrtially,  when  the  Laced»monian  maritime  empire  was  broken 
up  a  few  years  afterwards.' 

On  returning  to  Asia  in  the  autumn,  after  the  completion  of 
B.C.  S9a-  ^^^  work,  which  had  kept  his  army  usefully  em- 
«w.  ployed  and  amply  provided  during  six  months,  Der- 

He  eaptares  kyllidas  undertook  the  siege  of  Atameus,  a  strong 
TOM^".  P«*  (<^  ^^^  continental  coast  eastward  of  MitylSng) 
neiu.  occupied  by  some  Chian  exiles,  whom  the  Lacedae- 

monian admiral  Eratesippidas  had  lent  corrupt  aid  in  expelling 
from  the  native  island  a  few  years  before.'  These  men,  living  by 
predatory  expeditions  against  Chios  and  Ionia,  were  so  well 
supplied  with  provisions  that  it  cost  Derkyllidas  a  blockade  of 
eight  months  before  he  could  reduce  it.  He  placed  in  it  a  strong 
garrison  well  supplied,  that  it  might  serve  him  as  a  retreat  in 
case  of  need — under  an  Acheean  named  Drake,  whose  name  re- 

1  Herodot  tL  86;  Plutarch,  Peri-        siXen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  10;  !▼.  8,  6. 
kite,  c.  19 ;  Iflokratte.  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)   ]>iod6r.  ziv.  88. 
s.  7.  3  Diod6r.  xiiL  «6. 
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mained  long  terrible  from  bis  ravages  on  the  neighbouring  plain 
of  MysiiL^ 

Derkyllidas  next  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where  orders  presently 
reached  him  from  the  Ephors,  directing  him  to  march  ^^  ^^ 
into  Karia  and  attack  Tissaphemds.    The  temporary        ^^ 
trace,    which  had   hitherto  provisionally  kept   off  warnpon 
Persian  soldiers  and  tribute-gatherers  from  the  Asiatic  ^JS^d^^' 
Greeks,  was   now   renounced   by  mutual   conisent  Piiamaba- 
These  Greeks  had  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  assuring  the  the 
Ephors  that  TissaphemSs  would  be  constrained  to  MiBander. 
renounce  formally  the  sovereign  rights  of  Persia,  and  grant  to 
them  fidl  autonomy,  if  his  residence  in  Earia  were  vigorously 
attacked.    Accordingly  DerkylUdas  marched  southward  across 
the  Mseander  into  Earia,  while  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under 
Pharaz  co-operated  along  the  shore.    At  the  same  time,  Tissa- 
phem^  on  his  side  had  received  reinforcements  from  Susa, 
together  with  the  appointment  of  generalissimo  over  all  the 
Persian  force  in  Asia  Minor ;  upon  wbich  Phamabazus  (who  had 
gone  up  to  court  in  the  interval  to  concert  more  vigorous  means 
of  prosecuting  the  war,  but  had  now  returned")  joined  him  in 
Earia,  prepared  to  commence  vigorous  operations  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Derkyllidas  and  his  army.    Having  properly  garrisoned 
the  strong  places,  the  two  satraps  crossed  the  Mseander,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  Grecian  and  Earian.  force,  with  numerous 
Persian  cavalry,  to  attack  the  Ionian  cities.    As  soon  as  he  heard 
this  news,  Derkyllidas  came  back  with  his  army  from  B^aria 
to  cover  the  towns  menaced.    Having  recrossed  the  Mseander, 
he  was  marching  with  his  army  in  disorder,  not  suspecting  the 
enemy  to  be  near,  when  on  a  sudden  he  came  upon  their  scouts, 
planted  on  some  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  road.     He  too 
sent  some  scouts  up  to  the  neighbouring  monuments  and  towers, 
who  apprised  him  that  the  two  satraps,  with  their  joint  force 
in  good  order,  were  planted  here  to  intercept  him.     He  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  his  hopUtes  to  form  in  battle  array 
of  eight  deep,  with  the  peltasts  and  his  handful  of  horsemen  on 
each  flank.    But  such  was  the  alarm  caused  among  his  troops 
bjr  this  surprise,  that  none  could  be  relied  upon  except  the 

1  Xen.  Henen.  iiL  2, 11 ;  Isbkratte,  Or.  iv.  (P&negyr.)  s.  167. 
a  Diodftr.  xIt.  89. 
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Cyreians  and  the  Peloponnesians.  Of  the  insular  and  Ionian 
hoplites,  from  PrienS  and  other  cities,  some  actually  hid  their 
arms  in  the  thick  standing  com  and  fled  ;  others  who  took  their 
places  in  the  line  manifested  dispositions  which  left  little  hope 
that  they  would  stand  a  charge ;  so  that  the  Persians  had  the 
opportunity  of  fighting  a  hattle  not  merely  with  superiority  of 
number,  but  also  with  advantage  of  position  and  circumstances. 

Phamabazus  was  anxious  to  attack  without  delay. 
?S2iphe^  ^^*  Tissaphemfis,  who  recollected  well  the  valour  of 
nds— he  the  Cyreian  troops,  and  concluded  that  all  the  remain- 
truce  witb  ing  Qreeks  were  like  them,  forbade  it^  sending  for- 
DwkyUi-       ^^^.^  heralds   to    demand  a  conference.      As  they 

approached,  Derkyllidas,  surrounding  himself  with 
a  body-guard  of  the  finest  and  the  best-equipped  soldiers,^  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  line  to  meet  them,  saying  that  he  for 
his  part  was  prepared  to  fight ;  but  since  a  conference  was  de- 
manded, he  had  no  objection  to  grant  it,  providing  hostages  were 
exchanged.  This  having  been  assented  to,  and  a  place  named 
for  conference  on  the  ensuing  day,  both  armies  were  simultane- 
ously withdrawn — the  Persians  to  Trallds,  the  Greeks  to  Leuko- 
phrys,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Leukophryne.* 

This  backwardness  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemds,  even  at  a  time 
when  he  was  encouraged  by  a  brother  satrap  braver  than  himself 
occasioned  to  the  Persians  the  loss  of  a  very  promising  moment, 
and  rescued  the  Grecian  army  out  of  a  position  of  much  peril. 
It  helps  to  explain  to  us  the  escape  of  the  Cyreians,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  cross  rivers  and  pass  over 
the  most  difficult  ground  without  any  serious  opposition ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  tended  to  confirm  in  the  Greek  mind  the 
same  impressions  of  Persian  imbecility  as  that  escape  so  forcibly 
suggested. 

The  conference,  as  might  be  expected,  ended  in  nothing. 
Derkyllidas  required  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  complete 
autonomy — exemption  from  Persian  interference  and  tribute; 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  8, 18.  Ttflsapheimte. 

In  the  Anabasis  (ii.  S,  8),  Xenophdn        Xenoph6n  gladly  avails  himself  of 

mentions  the  like  care  on  the  part  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  an  indirect  com- 

Klearchus  to  have  the  best-armed  and  pliment  to  the  Cyreian  anny. 
most  imposing  soldiers  around  him        *  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  2, 19 ;  Dlod6r.  idf. 

when  he  went  to  his  interview  with  89. 
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while  the  two  satraps  on  their  side  insisted  that  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  should  be  withdrawn  from  Asia,  and  the 
Lacedsemonian  harmosts  from  all  the  Qreco-Asiatic  cities.  An 
armistice  was  conclnded,  to  allow  time  for  reference  to  the 
authorities  at  home  ;  thus  replacing  matters  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.^ 

Shortly  affcer  the  conclusion  of  this  truce,  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  arrived  with  a  large  force,  and  the  war  in  all  Derkyiiidas 
respects  began  to  assume  larger  proportions — of  which  J^SSb^ 
more  in  the  next  chapter.  AgesUaua. 

But  it  was  not  in  Asia  alone  that  Sparta  had  been  engaged  in 
war.      The  prostration  of  the  Athenian  power  had 
removed  that  common  bond  of  hatred  and  alarm  towards 
which  attached  the  aUies  to  her  headship  ;  while  her  ^JJ^^ 
subsequent  conduct  had  given  positive  offence,  and  among  her 
had  even  excited  against  herself  the  same  fear  of  Central 
unmeasured  imperial  ambition  which  had  before  run  ^^**®®- 
so  powerfully  against  Athens.    She  had  appropriated  to  herself 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire,  with  a 
tribute  scarcely  inferior,  if  at  all  inferior,  in  amount.    How  far 
the  total  of  1000  talents  was  actually  realized  during  each  suc- 
cessive year,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say  ;  but  such  was  the 
assessment  imposed  and  the  scheme  laid  down  by  Sparta  tor  her 
maritime  dependencies — enforced,  too,  by  omnipresent  instru- 
ments of  rapacity  and  oppression,  decemvirs  and  harmosts,  such 
as  Athens  had  never  paralleled.    When  we  add  to  this  great 
maritime  empire   the   prodigious    ascendency  on   land  which 
Sparta  had  enjoyed  before,  we  shall  find  a  total  of  material  power 
far  superior  to  that  which  Athens  had  enjoyed,  even  in  her  day 
of  greatest  exaltation,  prior  to  the  truce  of  445  b.c. 

This  was  not  alL  From  the  general  dulness  of  character 
pervading  Spartan  citizens,  the  full  resources  of  the  state  were 
hardly  ever  put  forth.  Her  habitual  shortcomings  at  the  moment 
of  action  are  keenly  criticised  by  her  own  friends,  in  contrast 
with  the  ardour  and  forwardness  which  animated  her  enemies. 
But  at  and  after  the  battle  of  iBgospotami,  the  entire  management 
of  Spartan  foreign  affairs  was  found  in  the  hands  of  Lysander 
— a  man  not  only  exempt  from  the  inertia  usual  in  his  country- 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  %  20. 
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men,  but  of  the  most  unwearied  actiyity  and  grasping  ambition, 
Great  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  country  as  for  himsell     Under  his 

enei^  direction  the  immense  advantages  which  Sparta  en- 

to  Spartan  jojed  from  her  new  position  were  at  once  systema- 
iSSndOT  *^^^  "^  turned  to  the  fullest  account  Now  there 
immeduteiy  was  enough  in  the  new  ascendency  of  Sparta,  had 
victory  of  it  been  eyer  so  modestly  handled,  to  spread  appre- 
^menem  ^cnsion  through  the  Grecian  world.  But  apprehension 
verrunuiuai  became  redoubled  when  it  was  seen  that  her  as- 
^  ^  cendency  was  organized  and  likely  to  be  worked  by 
her  most  aggressive  leader  for  the  purposes  of  an  insatiable 
ambition.  Fortimately  for  the  Grecian  world,  indeed,  the  power 
of  Sparta  did  not  long  continue  to  be  thus  absolutely  wielded  by 
Lysander,  whose  arrogance  and  overweening  position  raised 
enemies  against  him  at  home.  Yet  the  first  impressions  received 
by  the  allies  respecting  Spartan  empire  were  derived  from  his 
proceedings  and  his  plans  of  dominion,  manifested  with  osten- 
tatious insolence  ;  and  such  impressions  continued,  even  after 
the  influence  of  Lysander  himself  had  been  much  abated  by  the 
counter- working  rivalry  of  Pausanias  and  others. 
While  Sparta  separately  had  thus  gained  so  much  by  the  close 

of  the  war,  not  one  of  her  allies  had  received  the 
Spartans  smsJlest  remuneration  or  compensation,  except  such 
S*the^*  fls  might  be  considered  to  be  involved  in  the  destruc- 
•dvantagea  tion  of  a  formidable  ejiemy.  Even  the  pecuniary 
themseiyea  result  or  residue  which  Lysander  had  brought  home 
fOUes  wero  '^^^  ^^^  i^*^^  talents  remaining  out  of  the  advances 
aUowed        made  by  Cyrus),  together  with  the  booty  acquired 

at  Dekeleia,  was  all  detained  by  the  LacedsBmonians 
themselves.  Thebes  and  Corinth,  indeed,  presented  demands,  in 
which  the  other  allies  did  not  (probably  durst  not)  join,  to  be 
allowed  to  share.  But  though  all  the  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the 
war  had  fallen  upon  these  allies  no  less  than  upon  Sparta,  the 
demands  were  refused,  and  almost  resented  as  insults.^  Hence 
there  arose  among  the  allies  not  merely  a  fear  of  the  grasping 
dominion,  but  a  hatred  of  the  monopolizing  rapacity,  of  Sparta. 
Of  this  new  feeling  an  early  manifestation,  dike  glaring  and 
important,  was  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  when 
1  Xen.  Hellon.  ill.  6, 5 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  27 ;  Justin,  ▼.  10. 
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they  refused  to  join  Pausamas  in  hia  march  against  Thrasybnlos 
and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peirsens^— less  than  a  year  after  the 
surrender  of  Athens,  the  enemy  whom  these  two  cities  had  hated 
with  such  extreme  bitterness  down  to  the  veiy  moment  of  sur- 
render. Even  Arcadians  and  Achssaos,  too,  habitually  obedient 
as  they  were  to  Lacedsomdn,  keenly  felt  the  different  way  in 
which  she  treated  them,  as  compared  with  the  previous  years  of 
war,  when  she  had  been  forced  to  keep  alive  their  zeal  against 
the  common  enemy.' 

The  Lacedemonians  were  however  strong  enough  not  merely 
to  despise  this  growing  alienation  of  their  allies,  but  B.a  402. 
even  to  take  revenge  upon  such  of  the  Peloponnesians  ^^^^  power 
as  had  incurred  their  displeasure.  Among  these  stood  of  the  Spax^ 
conspicuous  the  Eleians,  now  nnder  a  government  takerev^ge 
called  democratical,  of  which  the  leading  man  was  ^^\^^ 
ThrasydsBUB — a  man  who  had  lent  considerable  aid  pieaaed 
in  404  B.a  to  Thrasybulos  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  invasion  of 
PeirsBus.  The  Eleians  in  the  year  420  B.a  had  been  *"^ 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Sparta — ^had  employed  their 
privileges  as  administrators  of  the  Olympic  festival  to  exclude 
her  from  attendance  on  that  occasion-HEUid  had  subsequently 
been  in  arms  against  her  along  with  Argos  and  Mantineia.  To 
these  grounds  of  quarrel,  now  of  rather  ancient  date,  had  been 
added  afterwards  a  refusal  to  furnish  aid  in  the  war  against 
Athens  since  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  414  B.C.,  and  a 
recent  exclusion  of  King  Agis,  who  had  come  in  person  to  offer 
sacrifice  and  consult  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Olympius,  such  exclusion 
being  groimded  on  the  fjswt  that  he  was  about  to  pray  for  victory 
in  the  war  then  pending  against  Athens,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
canon  of  the  Olympic  temple,  which  admitted  no  sacrifice  or 
consultation    respecting   hostilities   of  Greek   against   Greek.' 

^  Xen.  HeQen.  il.  4,  SO.  etAMrof   apfuxrrflic  Ka0iarav<u  o^tovau 

S  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6, 12.     KopivBUnn    r&vii  ^vfiftdxtav  ikevBifmv  ivrvtv^  ivci 

oi  w  itAv  ry  irpb«  v^s  (It  ifl  the  Theban       <  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  2,  22.    Toihw  ft* 

enToys  who  are  addroBuring  the  public  t(oTtp«y,  xal  *Ayi8o«  vtyi/^hmn  BvaroL 

assembly   at    Athens)   no\iuj^    fidka  nf  Att  jcori  fiairrtlay  nveu  haoKvmt  ol 

kurapovfitvoi.    ^v^    ixtivrnv    (the  'HXciot, /uu)^ irp«0«vxe(r0«i  yun)y  iroX^fiov, 

Lacedaemonians),  ndyn»v  koL  n6vav  km  Aeyovrif ,  wc  col   n  ipxaioy  c(«oi>T» 

Kt,vdvimv  KoX  ia-KOMTiiiArmv  iim^ixov  •  jiret  y«Sfii/M>y,  u^  >^<m|p4^e99«t jroi^f  ^kktf 

V  iwpa^ap  &  ifiovkovTO  oi  AouMtdotfuSviOt,  vtK  c<^'  'BAX^ruv  voXifi^  •  motc  affvros 

TOtas  ^  apx^s  4  nuijs  Ij  woUv  xpWrwi'  awjMev.  ,       ,   . 

iMTa&&*jcaa-iy  ovretf/  oAXoL  tovs  fUr       This  canon  seems  not  unnatuial,  for 
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These  were  considered  by  Sparta  as  affronts,  and  the  season  was 
now  favourable  for  resenting  them,  as  well  as  for  chastising  and 
hmnbling  Elis.^  Accordingly  Sparta  sent  an  embassy,  requiring 
the  Eleians  to  make  good  the  unpaid  arrears  of  the  quota  assessed 
upon  them  for  the  cost  of  the  war  against  Athens  ;  and  further, 
to  relinquish  their  authority  oyer  their  dependent  townships  or 
Perioeki,  leaving  the  latter  autonomous.'  Of  these  dependencies 
there  were  several,  no  one  very  considerable  individually,  in  the 
region  called  Triphylia,  south  of  the  river  Alpheus,  and  north  of 
the  Neda.  One  of  them  was  Lepreum,  the  autonomy  of  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  vindicated  against  Elis  in  420  rc, 
though  during  the  subsequent  period  it  had  again  become 
subject 

The  Eleians  refused  compliance  with  the  demand  thus  sent, 
B.a  402.  alleging  that  their  dependent  cities  were  held  by  the 
gnarfcMi  ^^^*  °^  couqucst  They  even  retorted  upon  the 
kinglj^^  Lacedaemonians  the  charge  of  enslaving  Qreeks  ;> 
meijm"tS?  ^pon  which  Agis  marched  with  an  army  to  invade 
ritory.  He  their  territory,  entering  it  from  the  north  side  where 
it  immedl-  it  joined  Achaia.  Hardly  had  he  crossed  the  frontier 
wqSeMe^  river  Larissus  and  begun  his  ravages,  when  an  earth- 
M»  «MtJ»-  quake  occurred.  Such  an  event,  usually  construed  in 
Greece  as  a  divine  warning,  acted  on  tiiis  occasion  so 
strongly  on  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  Agis,  that  he  not 
only  withdrew  from  the  Eleian  territory,  but  disbanded  his 

one  of  the  neatest  Paa-beUenic  temples  note  of  page  preceding)  the  genenl 

and  establishments.    Tet  it  was  not  assessment  levied  by  Sparta  upon  all 

constantly  observed  at  Olympia  (com-  her  Peloponnesian  allies  dnring  the 

pare  another  example— Xen.  Hellen.  war. 

iv.  7,  2) ;  nor  yet  at  Delphi,  which  waa  >  Dioddr.  xiv.  17. 

not  less  Pan-hellenic  than  Olympia  (see  Dioddms  introdnces  In  these  trans- 

Thucyd.  L  118X     We  are  therefore  led  actions  King  Pausanias,  not  King  Agia, 

to  imagine  that  it  was  a  canon  which  as  the  acting  person. 

the  Eleians  invoked  only  when  they  Pansanias  states  0^  8,  2)  that  the 

were  prompted  by  some  special  senti-  Eleians,  in  returning  a  negative  answer 

ment  or  aversion.  to  the  reanisition  ofSparta,  added  that 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  Jii.  2.  28.     U  ro^r^y  ^^^  T[k      ©"'^^chise  their  Perioeki, 

A<v  ^XnSr   A«i^LAmJiJ««    sUtjr^Z.  ^^^^  ^^  "^^  Spaxta  onfranchise  her 

o«v    ndvrmy   baytfoiiMyoit,  tSo^t    rott  ,j^  answer  appears  to  me 

<^f  «a  m  hcK\n<n<t,  a-^po  W<r«i  J^uy  improbable,  nndSttie  eidsttog 

^^^*  circumstances  of  Sparta  and  her  rela- 

siModAms  (ziv.  17)  mentions  this  tions  to  the  other   Grecian  states, 

demand  for  the  arrears,  which  appears  Allusion   to   the   relations   between 

▼ery  probable.     It   is   not   diriectly  Sparta  and  her  Perioeki  waa  a  novelty, 

noticed  by  Xenophdn,  who.  however,  even  in  871  B.C.,  at  the  congress  which 

mentions  (see  the  passage  dted  in  the  preceded  the  ba^e  of  Leolnra. 
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anny.     His  retreat  gave  so  mncli  additional  courage  to  the 

Eleians,  that  they  sent  envoys  and  tried  to  establish  alliances 

among  those  cities  which  they  knew  to  be  alienated  from  Sparta. 

Not  even  Thdbes  and  Corinth,  however,  could  be  induced  to 

assLst  them  ;  nor  did  they  obtain  any  other  aid  except  1000  men 

from  ^tolia. 

In  the  next  summer  Agis  undertook  a  second  expedition, 

accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  allies  of  b.o.  40i. 

Sparta ;  even  by  the  Athenians,  now  enrolled  upon  ^^ 

the  list    ThSbes  and  Corinth  alone  stood  aloof.    On  vasion  of 

this  occasion  he  approached  from  the  opposite  or  ^^e 

southern  side,  that  of  the  territory  once  called  Mes-  marche» 
•         1  1     A    1  1  .        ^       .  through 

sema  ;  passing  through  Aulon,  and  crossing  the  nver  Triphyiia 

Neda.    He  inarched  through  Triphyiia  to  the  river  ^.^^' 
Alpheus,  which  he  crossed,  and  then  proceeded  to  torious 
Olympia,  where  he  consummated  the  sacrifice  from  ISdthmnch 
which  the  Eleians  had  before  excluded  him.    In  his  ^<>*y« 
march  he  was  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  Makistus, 
and  other  dependent  towns,  which  now  threw  off  their  subjection 
to  Elis.    Thus  reinforced,  Agis  proceeded  onward  towards  the 
city  of  Elis,  through  a  productive  country  under  flourishing 
agriculture,  enriched  by  ^e  crowds  and  sacrifices  at  the  neigh- 
bouring  Olympic   temple,  and   for  a  long  period  unassailed. 
After  attacking,  not  very  vigorously,  the  half-fortified  city — and 
being  repelled  by  the  ^tolian  auxiliaries — he  marched  onward 
to  the  harbour  called  Eylldn^  still  plundering  the  territory.    So 
ample  was  the  stock  of  slaves,  cattle,  and  rural  wealth  generally, 
that  his  troops  not   only    acquired  riches  for  themselves  by 
plunder,  but  were  also  joined  by  many  Arcadian  and  Achaean 
volunteers,  who  crowded  in  to  partake  of  the  golden  harvest* 

The  opposition  or  wealthy  oligarchical  party  in  Elis  availed 
themselves  of  this  juncture  to  take  arms  against  the  . 
government,   hoping  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  Hon  of  the 
and  to  maintain  themselves  in  power  by  the  aid  of  ^^Smi 
Sparta.     Xenias,  their  leader,  a  man  of  immense  — ti^yw* 
wealth,  with  several  of  his  adherents,  rushed  out 
anned,  and  assailed  the  government-house,  in  which  it  appears 
tbat  Thrasydeeus  and  his  colleagues  had  been  banqueting.    They 
I  Xen.  HeUen.  Ui.  2,  26,  96 ;  IMod6r.  liT.  17. 
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slew  several  persons,  and  among  them  one,  whom,  from  great 
personal  resemblance,  they  mistook  for  ThrasydsBiis.  The  latter 
was  however  at  that  moment  intoxicated,  and  asleep  in  a  separate 
chamber.^  They  then  assembled  in  arms  in  the  market-place, 
believing  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  city  ;  while  the  people, 
under  the  like  impression  that  Thrasydaetts  was  dead,  were  too 
much  dismayed  to  offer  resistance.  But  presently  it  became 
known  that  he  was  yet  alive  ;  the  people  crowded  to  the  govern- 
ment-house 'Mike  a  swarm  of  bees,"'  and  arrayed  themselves  for 
his  protection  as  well  as  under  his  guidance.  Leading  them  forth 
at  once  to  battle,  he  completely  defeated  the  oligarchical  insur- 
gents, and  forced  them  to  flee  for  protection  to  the  Lacedaenionian 
army. 

Agis  presently  evacuated  the  Eleian  territory,  yet  not  without 
B.0. 400.  planting  a  Lacedsemonian  harmost  and  a  garrison. 
The  Meian  ^8®*^®^  ^^  Xenias  and  the  oligarchical  exiles,  at 
are  obliged  Epitalium,  a  little  way  south  of  the  river  Alpheus. 
to  ha^^  Occupying  this  fort  (analogous  to  Dekeleia  in  Attica), 
terms  of  they  spread  ravage  and  ruin  all  around  throughout 
the  autumn  and  winter,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the 
early  spring  Thrasydaeus  and  the  Eleian  government  were 
compelled  to  send  to  Sparta  and  solicit  peace.  They  consented 
to  raze  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  their  city,  so  as  to  leave  it 
quite  open.  They  further  surrendered  their  harbour  of  Kyll§n6 
with  their  ships  of  war,  and  relinquiehed  £dl  authority  over  the 
Triphylian  townships,  as  well  as  over  Lasion,  which  was  claimed 
as  an  Arcadian  town.*    Though  they  pressed  strenuously  their 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  2,  27 ;  Pausaalas,  out  haying  before  been  told  of  any  oir- 

kiL  &  2 ;  ▼.  4,  6.  oomstanoe  either  leading  to  or  implying 

The  words  of  Xenoph6n  are  not  very  this  condition, 
dear— ^ovAdM«l'ot  ii  ot  mpl  Stviear  rhv       3  Xen.  Hellen.  m.  2, 28. 
\0y6ttevov  fuSCiiv^  Airofurpi^<ra<r$<u  rh        >  Xen.  Hellen.  iJL  2,  80.     There  is 

irapa  rov  irarpbf  apyvptoy  (j^v  iroAii')  6i  something  perplexing  in  Xenoph6n'8 

avrnv    npooxMpjia-iu     Atuctiattiovioii,  description  of  the  Triphylian  town- 

iKV€tr6vn9  c(  ouctov  (i^  ix^vret  v^yda  ships  wfaich  the  Elelans  sorrendeied. 

irotovai,  KoX  oAAovf  t4  rivaf  lenivoviri,  Ilrst,  he  does  not  name  Lepream  or 

KoX  ofjuoi6v  Tiva  Bpaav^aUf  airoxTf tvavrec,  MaUstus,  both  of  which  nevertheless 

T^TovSi^fiowpwrrdTTitfovToepaavBcLLov  had  joined  Agis  on  his  invasion,  and 

amKfv^vtu.    .    .    .    6  M  %p«urvi«uot  were  the  most  important  places  in 

cTt  Ktt0€v8ioy  Myvaytv,  oSn-fp  *tu0^9Byi,  Triphylia  0iL  2,  26).     Next»  ne  names 

Both  the  words  and  the  narrative  Letrini,  Amphidoli,    and   Maiganeis 

are  here  very  obscnre.    It  seems  as  if  as  Triphylian,  which  yet  were  on  the 

a  sentence  had  dropped  ont,  when  we  north  of  the  Alpheins,  and  are  else* 

come  suddenly  upon  the  mention  of  where  distinguished  from  Triphylian. 

the  drunken  state  of  nuasydsiia,  with-  I  indine  to  belisve  that  the  words 


Ohap.  t.yytt. 
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daim  to  preserve  the  town  of  Epeimn  (between  the  Arcadian 
town  of  Hersea  and  the  Tnphylian  town  of  Makistos),  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  bought  it  from  its  previons  inhabitants  at  the 
price  of  thirty  talents  paid  down — the  Lacedaemonians,  pro- 
nouncing this  to  be  a  compulsory  bargain  imposed  upon  weaker 
parties  by  force,  refused  to  recognize  it.  The  town  was  taken 
away  from  them,  seemingly  without  any  reimbursement  of  the 
purchase-money  either  in  ptrt  or  in  whole.  On  these  terms  the 
Eleians  were  admitted  to  peace,  and  enroUed  again  among  the 
members  of  the  Lacedsmonian  confederacy.^ 

The  time  of  the  Olympic  festival  seems  to  have  been  now 
approaching,  and  the  Eleians  were  probably  the  more  anxious  to 
obtain  peace  from  Sparta,  as  they  feared  to  be  deprived  of  their 
privilege  as  superintendents.     The  Pisatans,  inhabitants  of  the 


in  Us  text,  xal  ra$  Tpt^vXi3a«  irtfXetf 
a^ctyat,  must  betaken  to  mean  Lepreum 
and  Makistus,  perhaps  ^th  some  other 
places  which  we  do  not  know ;  bat  that 
a  KOi  after  a^tvot  has  fallen  ont  of  the 
text,  and  that  the  dties  whose  names 
follow  are  to  be  taken  as  not  Triphy- 
lian.  Phrixa  and  Epitaliam  were  both 
Bonth,  bat  only  just  soath,  of  the 
Alpheus ;  they  were  on  the  borders  of 
Triphylia,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  properly  Triphy- 
lian. 

iZen.  Hellen.  liL  2,  80;  Diod6r. 
ziT.  84  :  Pausan.  ill.  8,  2. 

This  war  between  Sparta  and  Elis 
reaches  over  three  different  years ;  it 
began  in  the  first,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  second,  and  was  finished  in  the 
third.  Which  years  these  three  were 
(out  of  the  seTen  which  separate  B.C. 
403—896)  Ib  a  point  upon  wnich  critics 
have  not  been  unanimous. 

Following  the  chronology  of  Dio- 
d6rus.  who  places  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  402  B.C.,  I  di^r  from  Mr. 
Clinton,  who  phioes  it  in  401  B.C.  (Fasti 
Hellen.  ad  ann.),  and  from  Sievers 
(peschichte  von  Oriechenland  blB  zor 
cchlacht  Ton  Mantinea,  p.  882),  who 
places  it  in  898  B.C. 

According  to  Mr.  Clinton's  view,  the 
principal  year  of  the  war  would  haye 
Deen  400  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  Olympic 
festival.  But  surely,  had  such  been 
the  fact,  the  coincidence  of  war  in  the 
ooontiy  with  the  Olympic  festival  must 
have  raised  so  many  complications,  and 
acted  so  powerfully  on  the  sentiments 
of  all  parties,  as  to  be  specifically 


mentioned.  In  my  Judgment,  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  early 
part  of  400  B.C.,  before  the  time  of  the 
Olympic  festival  arrived.  Probably 
the  Eleians  were  anxious,  on  this  very 
ground,  to  bring  it  to  a  close  before  the 
festival  did  arrive. 

Sievers,  in  hlB  discussion  of  the 
point,  admits  that  the  date  assigned 
oy  Diod6rus  to  the  Bleian  war  squares 
both  with  the  date  which  Diod6rus 
gives  for  the  death  of  Agis,  and  with 
uiat  which  Plutarch  states  about  the 
duration  of  the  reign  of  Agesilaus— 
better  than  the  chronology  which  he 
himself  (Sievers)  prefers.  He  founds 
his  conclusion  on  XenophOn^  Hell.  iii. 
2, 21.  TOiiruv  6i  jrparrofUvnv  w  t^  *A<rCif 
vvb  AepicvXAiSo,  AaxtSaifiSvioi,  jcarol  rhy 
avrbv  XP^^^"  «<iAeu  opyi^oficvoi  roir 
'HAeioif ,  d^ 

This  passage  Ib  certainly  of  some 
weight ;  yet  I  think  in  the  present  case 
it  is  not  to  be  pressed  with  ri^d  accu- 
racy as  to  date.  The  whole  third  Book 
down  to  these  very  words  has  been 
occupied  entirely  with  the  course  of 
Asiatic  affairs.  Not  a  single  proceed- 
ing of  the  LacedsBmonians  m  Felopon> 
ndsus,  since  the  amnes^  at  Athens, 
has  yet  been  mentioned.  The  com- 
mand of  Derkyllidas  included  onlv  the 
last  portion  of  the  Asiatic  exploits, 
and  Xenophdn  has  here  loosely  re- 
ferred to  ft  as  if  it  comprehended  the 
whole.  Sievers  moreover  compresses 
the  whole  Eleian  war  into  one  year 
and  a  fraction :  an  interval,  shorter,  I 
think,  than  that  which  Ib  implied  ia 
the  statements  of  Xenoph6n. 
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district  immediately  round  Olympia,  availed  themselves  of  the 
Spartan  invamon  of  Elis  to  petition  for  restoration  of 
z«f  uses  to  their  original  privilege,  as  administrators  of  the  temple 
5Jj^*^  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  with  its  great  periodical  solem- 
fhe  oiympio  nity,  by  the  dispossession  of  the  Eleians  as  usurpers 
of  that  privilege.  But  their  request  met  with  no 
success.  It  was  true  indeed  that  such  right  had  belonged  to  the 
Pisatans  in  early  days,  before  the  Olympic  festival  had  acquired 
its  actual  Pan-hellenic  importance  and  grandeur,  and  that  the 
Eleians  had  only  appropriated  it  to  themselves  after  conquering 
the  territory  of  Pisa.  But  taking  the  festival  as  it  then  stood, 
the  Pisatans,  mere  villagers  without  any  considerable  city,  were 
incompetent  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  would  have  lowered  its  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece. 

Accordingly,  the  Lacedaemonians  on  this  ground  dismissed  the 
Triumphant  claimants,  and  left  the  superintendence  of  the  Olym- 
poj^^^of  pic  games  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleians.^ 
BheexpeU  This  triumphant  dictation  of  terms  to  Elis  placed 
San? S^  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  condition  of  overruling  ascen- 
i*gopo»^-  dency  throughout  Peloponnesus,  such  as  they  had 
its  neigh-  never  attained  before.  To  complete  their  victory, 
bonrhood.  ^^iej  rooted  out  all  the  remnants  of  their  ancient 
enemies  the  Messenians,  some  of  whom  had  been  planted  by  the 
Athenians  at  Naupaktus,  others  in  the  island  of  Kephallenia.  All 
of  this  persecuted  race  were  now  expelled,  in  the  hour  of  Lacedae- 
monian omnipotence,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  forced  to  take  shelter,  some  in  Sicily,  others  at  Kyr^nS.* 
We  shall  in  a  future  chapter  have  to  commemorate  the  turn  of 
fortune  in  their  favour. 

I  Xen.  Hellen.  ilL  2  81      s  Dioddr.  ziv.  S4 ;  Fausan.  iy.  26,  2. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIIT. 

AGESILATJS  KING  OF  SPARTA.— THE  CORINTHUN  WAR. 

The  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  with  the  victorious  organi- 
zation of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  by  Lysander,  has  b.o.  404— 
already  been  described  as  a  period  carrying  with  it  ^^• 
increased  suffering  to  those  towns  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Athenian  empire,  as  compared  with  what  they  had  endured 
under  Athens,  and  harder  dependence,  unaccompanied  by  any 
species  of  advantage,  even  to  those  Peloponnesians  and  inland 
cities  which  had  always  been  dependent  allies  of  Sparta.  To 
complete  the  melancholy  picture  of  the  Grecian  world  during^ 
these  years,  we  may  add  (what  wiU  be  hereafter  more  fully 
detailed)  that  calamities  of  a  still  more  deplorable  character 
overtook  the  Sicilian  Greeks — ^first,  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  sacked  Himera,  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela, 
and  Eamarina-;  next,  from  the  overruling  despotism  of  Dionysiua 
at  Syracuse. 

Sparta  alone  had  been  the  gainer ;  and  that  to  a  prodigioua 
extent,  both  in  revenue  and  power.    It  is  from  this  Triamphant 
time,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  Lysander,  that  j^Sut^^ 
various  ancient  authors  dated  the  commencement  of  ^  °^^^ 
her  degeneracy,  which  they  ascribe  mainly  to  her  introdao- 
departure  from  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  by  ad-  ]|^\|^ 
mitting  gold  and  silver  money.    These  metals  had  |^***^1"*^ 
before  been   strictly   prohibited ;   no  money  being  i^yBandei^ 
tolerated  except  heavy  pieces  of  iron,  not  portable  Sme'S^i^ 
except  to  a  very  trifling  amount.    That  such  was  the  Bpi^ow. 
ancient  institution  of  Sparta,  under  which  any  Spartan  having- 
in  his  possession  gold  and  silver  money  was  liable,  if  detected^ 
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to  piinisliment,  appears  certain.  How  fai  the  regulation  may 
liave  been  in  practice  evaded,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
Some  of  the  Ephors  strenaoasly  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
large  sum  brought  home  by  Lysander  as  remnant  of  what  he  had 
received  from  Qyrus  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  They 
contended  that  the  admission  of  so  much  gold  and  silver  into  the 
public  treasury  was  a  flagrant  transgression  of  the  Lykurgean 
ordinances.  But  their  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  the  new 
acquisitions  were  received ;  though  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
penal  offence  (and  was  even  made  a  capital  offence,  if  we  may 
trust  Plutarch)  for  any  individual  to  be-  found  with  gold  and 
silver  in  his  possession.^  To  enforce  such  a  prohibition,  however, 
even  if  practicable  before,  ceased  to  be  practicable  so  soon  as  these 
metals  were  reco^ized  and  tolerated  in  the  possession,  and  for 
the  purposes,  of  the  government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a  large  sum  of 
Theintro-  <^^^^^  g^^^  ^^^  silver  into  Sparta  was  in  itself  a 
dncHon  of  Striking  and  important  phsenomenon,  when  viewed  in 
^y  00!"  conjunction  with  the  peculiar  customs  and  discipline 
lljjoiig  a  of  the  state.  It  was  likely  to  raise  strong  antipathies 
of  corrupt-  in  the  bosom  of  an  old-fashioned  Spartan,  and  probably 
&^^'  ^K^g  Archidamus,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have 
which  then  taken  part  with  the  opposing  Ephors.  But  Plutarch 
operative  on  and  others  have  criticised  it  too  much  as  a  phsenomenon 
Sparta.  ^y  itself;  whereas  it  was  really  one  characteristic 

mark  and  portion  of  a  new  assemblage  of  circumstances,  into 
which  Sparta  had  been  gradually  arriving  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war,  and  which  were  brought  into  the  most  effective  action 
by  the  decisive  success  at  ^gospotami.  The  institutions  of 
Lykurgus,  though  excluding  all  Spartan  citizens,  by  an  unremit- 
ting drill  and  public  mess,  from  trade  and  industry,  from  osten- 
tation, and  from  luxury,  did  not  by  any  means  extinguish  in 

1  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  17.    Compare  men,  which  regarded  gold  and  silyer  as 

Xen.  Bep.  Laced.  viL  6.  a  cause  of  mischief  and  corruption,  and 

Both  £|ihoruB  and  Thaopompos  re-  of  which  the  stanza  of  Horace  (Od.  iii. 

counted  this  opposition  to  the  intro-  S)  is  an  echo  i— 
duction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta, 

each  mentioning  the  name  of  one  of  Anrum    irrepeitom,  et  aio  meliiis 

the  Bphors  as  taking  the  lead  in  it.  situm 

There  was  a  considerable  body  of  Cum  terra  celat.  spemere  fortior 

-ancient    sentiment,    and    that,    too.  Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus, 

4iinong  high-minded   and   intelligent  Omne  sacrum  rapiente  deztrft. 
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their  bosoms  the  love  of  money  ;^  while  they  had  a  positive 
tendency  to  exaggerate,  rather  than  to  abate,  the  love  of  power. 
The  Spartan  kings  Leotychid^s  and  Pleistoanax  had  both  been 
goilty  of  receiving  bribes  ;  Tissaphem^  had  found  means  (daring 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  to  corrupt  not 
merely  the  Spui»n  admiral  Astyochns,  but  also  nearly  all  the 
captains  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  except  the  Syracusan 
HermokratSs ;  Qylippus,  as  well  as  his  father  Kleandrid^s,  had 
d^raded  himself  by  the  like  fraud  ;  and  Anaxibius  at  Byzantium 
was  not  at  aU  purer.  Lysander,  enslaved  only  by  his  appetite 
for  dominion,  and  himself  a  remarkable  instance  of  superiority  to 
pecuniary  corruption,  was  thus  not  the  first  to  engraft  that  vice 
on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  But  though  he  found  it  already 
diffused  among  them,  he  did  much  to  impart  to  it  a  still  more 
decided  predominance,  by  the  immense  increase  of  opportunities, 
and  enlarged  booty  for  peculation  which  his  newly-organized 
Spartan  empire  furnished.  Not  merely  did  he  bring  home  a 
large  residue  in  gold  and  silver,  but  there  was  a  much  larger 
annual  tribute  imposed  by  him  on  the  dependent  cities,  combined 
with  numerous  appointments  of  harmosts  to  govern  the  cities. 
Such  appointments  presented  abundant  illicit  profits,  easy  to 
acquire,  and  even  difficult  to  avoid,  since  the  decemvirs  in  each 
city  were  eager  thus  to  purchase  forbearance  or  connivance  for 
their  own  misdeeds.  So  many  new  sources  of  corruption  vere 
sufficient  to  operate  most  unfavourably  on  the  Spartan  character, 
if  not  by  implanting  any  fresh  vices,  at  least  by  stimulating  all 
its  inherent  bad  tendencies. 

.  To  understand  the  material  change  thus  wrought  in  it,  we 
have  only  to  contrast  the  speeches  of  King  Archi- 
damns  and  of  the  Corinthians,  made  in  432  B.c.  at  the  S^JJJ* 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  state  of  Sparta  in 
facts  at  the  end  of  the  war,  during  the  eleven  years  and  Sparta 
between  the  victory  of  -Slgospotami  and  the  defeat  of  JJJ^q 
Knidus  (405— -394  B.C.).    At  the  former  of  the  two 
epochs,  Sparta  had  no  tributary  subjects,  nor  any  funds  in  her 
treasury,  while  her  citizens  were  very  reluctant  to  pay  imposts  :* 

lArfatoteL  PoUtic.  iL  6.  28.  atrofii'  a  Thucyd.  1. 80.   oAXawoAA^mirXfoi^ 

BjiKt  Si  rovvamCov  t«  voyuoBini  ««  <^M^  Torfrov  QrpT»i**"*v)  4AAetiroM«y»  ««',oyT« 

^povroi  •  T^y  IMMvyao  v6\iv  weirotijKcv  ax-  €V  jcoifv  ^xptLW*  Qvw  «toi^s  €jc  nav  timv 

fn^ltarovt  TOV«  B*  ciunras  ^iAoxpiIMa^ovf.  ^ipoiuv. 
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about  334  B.a,  thirty-seven  years  after  her  defeat  at  Lenktra  and 
her  loss  of  Messenia,  Aristol^e  remarks  the  like  fact,  which  had 
then  again  become  true;^  but  during  the  continuance  of  her 
empire,  between  405  and  394  B.a,  she  possessed  a  large  public 
revenue,  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  dependent  cities.  In 
432  B.a,  Sparta  is  not  merely  cautious  but  backward,  especially 
averse  to  any  action  at  a  distance  £rom  home  ;>  in  404  b.c.,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  she  becomes  aggressive,  intermeddling,  and 
ready  for  dealing  with  enemies  or  making  acquisitions  remote  as 
well  as  near.'  In  432  B.C.,  her  unsocial  and  exclusive  manners 
against  the  rest  of  Greece,  with  her  constant  expulsion  of  other 
Greeks  from  her  own  city,  stand  prominent  among  her  attri- 
butes ;  ^  while  at  the  end  of  the  war  her  foreign  relations  had 
acquired  such  great  development  as  to  become  the  principal 
matter  of  attention  for  her  leading  citizens  as  weU  as  for  her 
magistrates ;  so  that  the  influx  of  strangers  into  Sparta,  and  the 
efflux  of  Spartans  into  other  parts  of  Greece,  became  constant  and 
inevitable.  Hence  the  strictness  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline 
gave  way  on  many  points,  and  the  principal  Spartans  especially 
struggled  by  various  shifts  to  evade  its  obligations.  It 
peculation,  ^^  to  these  leading  men  that  the  great  prizes  fell, 
^^diBcon-  ^^"''^^^g  them  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
tent  at  either  of  foreign  subjects  or  of  the  public  treasury,  and 

^^    *■  tending  more  and  more  to  aggravate  that  inequality  of 

wealth  among  the  Spartans  which  Aristotle  so  emphatically 
notices  in  his  time  ;  b  since  the  smaUer  citizens  had  no  similar 
opportunities  opened  to  them,  nor  any  industry  of  their  own,  to 
guard  their  properties  against  gradual  subdivision  and  absorption, 
and  to  keep  them  in  a  permanent  state  of  ability  to  furnish  that 
contribution  to  the  mess-table,  for  themselves  and  their  sons, 

1  Aristotel.  Polit.  xL  6,  23.    ^avXwt  envovB  and  of  King  ArchidanraB  at 

3*  exei  xal  irepl^  ret  Koivd.  j^fiara  rois  Sparta   Cl^hucyd.   L   70 — 84:    compare 

SirapTidraif  •  ovre   yap  iv  r^  koi.v^  t^«  aliso  yiii.  24—06).  . 
n6\€u>si<n\p  ovSip,  froM^ovi  ji^oMvs        s  See  the  criticism  upon  Sparta, 

avayiKaCofi^yovi    ^epeiv    €i<r^<pov<ri  re  about  895  B.C.  and  872  Bfc.  (Xenoph! 

'^To'Lt^whatPIatoBaysinhisdia.  Hellen.  iii  6  11--15;  vL  8.^11). 
logue  of  Alkibiad^s,  i.  c.  39,  p.  122  B.         ^.^^py^*-.*-  J^.    ofiucTa  yip  ra  t« 

about  the  great  quantity  of  gold  and  «**    ^H^^  avro^j  vcJu*^  rote   oAAoi? 

silver  then  at  Sparta.    The  dialogue  ^C*"*  *®'  -^.bout  the  fen|Xa<r^a(  of  the 

must  bear  date  at  some  period  between  ?P*S*°*',  ^,£*®  speech  of  Periklte 

400—371  B.C.  ^  Thucyd.  i  188. 

3  See  the  speeches  df  the  Ck>ilnthiaii        &  AristoteL  Politic.  iL  6, 10. 
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which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Spartan  political  franchise. 
Moreover  the  spectacle  of  such  newly-opened  lucrative  prizes — 
accessible  only  to  that  particular  section  of  influential  Spartan 
families  who  gradually  became  known  apart  from  the  rest  under 
the  title  of  the  Equals  or  Peers — embittered  the  discontent  of  the 
energetic  citizens  beneath  that  privileged  position,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  menace  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  seen.  That  sameness  of  life,  habits,  attainments,  apti- 
tudes, enjoyments,  fatigues,  and  restraints,  which  the  Lykurgean 
regulations  had  so  long  enforced,  and  still  continued  to  prescribe, 
divesting  wealth  of  its  principal  advantages,  and  thus  keeping  up 
the  sentiment  of  personal  equality  among  the  poorer  citizens — 
became  more  and  more  eluded  by  the  richer,  through  the 
venality  as  well  as  the  example  of  Ephors  and  Senators  ;^  while 
for  those  who  had  no  means  of  corruption  it  continued  unrelaxed, 
except  in  so  far  as  many  of  them  fell  into  a  still  more  degraded 
condition  by  the  loss  of  their  citizenship. 

It  is  not  merely  IsokratSs,*  who  attests  the  corruption  wrought 
in  the  character  of  the  Spartans  by  the  possession  of 
that  foreign  empire  which  followed  the  victory  of  ofisokrstfis 
iEgospotami,   but    also    their    earnest    panegyrist  ^noph^n 
Xenoph6n.    After  having  warmly  extolled  the  laws  to  the 
of  LykuTgus  or  the  Spartan  institutions,  he  is  con-  chwacter 
strained  to  admit  that  his  eulogies,  though  merited  by  JJf  g^*^ 
the  past,  have  become  lamentably  inapplicable  to  that 
present  which  he  himself  witnessed.     "  Formerly  (says  he»)  the 

1  Ariat.  Polit.  ii  6, 16—18 ;  il.  7,  8.  roiyopow  ol  'EAAi)m«  irp&rtpQ¥  lUv  Uimt 

*  laokratdfl.  de  Pace,  S.  11&— 127.  «t«  Aajt«<aifu>ya  iiiovroavnay,  nyewrtfat 

*  Xen.  de  Bepubl.  Laced,  c.  14.  •Ua  ivl  rovs  Sokovvtos  oBucwlv  ■  vvv  Bk  iro^Aoi 
yap  Vftortpov  ijAv  Aauc«S<ufU>viov¥  atpov-  vapcucoAovo-iy  aAAi|Aovf  IvX  r  b  <  i a k u- 
ficvovf,  oixoi  Tcl  fUrpia  eyo vrof  oAAii}Aotf  Aveiv  ajp$ at  iraXiv  avrotjc    ovSiv 

iroAc<rijcaiKoAaic«vo/iiFOV9fiia00c(pc<r0at.  avroic  yiyvotiJvwVf  ivtiSji  ^avcpoi  eicrty 

Ml  wp6irB€v  ft.iv  otSa  avTov?  ^povfiivovi,  ovrc  r^  0t^  irei0^/ui«voi  ovrc  roit  Avicovp- 

XP>^ioxw  ixovrai  ^V9oBtu'  yvv  y  iorip  yovv6iuu,s,        ... 
ofi«  icai  KaXkuirt^otiiyovi  iirl  ry  jcejcii-        The  expression  "  taking  measures  to 

v0at.     ivitrrafuu  Si  jcal  vpdvOtv  rovrov  hinder  the  Lacedi»monians  from  again 

iv€Ka  $ttniXaa-Cas  yiyvofUyaf,  cat  AwoSif  oxercisinff  empire"  marks  this  treatise 

MMiv  oiK  i$hv,  omat  Mil  pf^tovpyioc  ot  as  probably  composed  some  time  be- 

99\iTiuavoT»v$4y*tviiMrliMrkaivro*yvv  tween  their  naval  defeat  at  Kmdns 

2 '  iviara4uu  rovs  Sokovvtws  irpwrovs  elvoi  and  their  land  defeat  at  Leoktra.   The 

eovovtoic^ac  <b«  fiifiivoTM  wai^MKroi  op-  former  pnt  an  end  to  their  maritime 

M^ovrtf  iwl  &viit.     Kttl  Jiv  uip,  in  empire,  the  latter  excluded  them  from 

JirvficAovvTO,  omit  a{toi  cley  ^ei<r0ai*  all  possibility  of  recovering  it ;  but  dur- 

iniv  6i  woXv  naXkovvpayiumvovrai,  omts  ing  the  interval  between  the  two  such 

op^ovo-iy,  4  oims  o^toi  rovrov  covyrot.  recovery  was  by  no  means  impossible. 
7—26 
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Lacedaemonians  used  to  prefer  their  own  society  and  moderate 
way  of  life  at  home,  to  appointments  as  harmosts  in  foreign 
towns,  with  all  the  flattery  and  all  the  corruption  attending 
them.  Formerly,  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  with  gold 
in  their  possession ;  now,  there  are  some  who  make  even 
an  ostentatious  display  of  it  Formerly,  they  enforced  their 
(Xenelasy  or)  expulsion  of  strangers,  and  forbade  foreign 
travel,  in  order  that  their  citizens  might  not  be  filled  with 
relaxed  habits  of  life  from  contact  with  foreigners ;  but  now 
those  who  stand  first  in  point  of  influence  among  them  study 
above  all  things  to  be  in  perpetual  employment  as  harmosts 
abroad.  There  was  a  time  when  they  took  pains  to  be  worthy  of 
headship  ;  but  now  they  strive  much  rather  to  get  and  keep  the 
command  than  to  be  properly  qualified  for  it.  Accordingly  the 
Greeks  used  in  former  days  to  come  and  solicit  that  the  Spartans 
would  act  as  their  leaders  against  wrong-doers  ;  but  now  they  are 
exhorting  each  other  to  concert  measures  for  shutting  out  Sparta 
from  renewed  empire.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  Spartans 
have  fallen  into  this  discredit,  when  they  have  manifestly 
renounced  obedience  both  to  the  Delphian  god  and  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Lykurgus." 

This  criticism  (written  at  some  period  between  394 — 371  B.a) 
from  the  strenuous  eulogist  of  Sparta  is  highly  instructive.  We 
know  from  other  evidences  how  badly  the  Spartan  empire  worked 
for  the  subject  cities :  we  here  learn  how  badly  it  worked  for  the 
character  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  and  for  those  internal 
institutions  which  even  an  enemy  of  Sparta,  who  detested  her 
foreign  policy,  still  felt  constrained  to  admire.^  All  the  vices, 
here  insisted  upon  by  Xenophdn,  arise  from  various  incidents 
connected  with  her  empire.  The  moderate,  home-keeping,  old- 
fashioned,  backward  disposition,  of  which  the  Corinthians 
complain,'  but  for  which  King  Archidamus  takes  credit,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  is  found  exchanged,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  for  a  spirit  of  aggression  and  conquest,  for 

1  The  Athenian  envoy  at  Mdlos  says  ▼.  106).   A  jndgment  ahnost  exactly  the 

— Aoicc^ai/uitfvioi  yap  wp6s  fiiv  o^av  avrovf  same  18  pronounced  by  Polybiiis  (vf.  48). 
«al  rat  iwix^put  v^/u/xa.  vAei(rra  aptrf         >  ThacycL  L  69,  70,  71,  84.    dpxat6- 

XPMVTOi*  vfAt  a  TQVt  aXkovi — eiri^ayt-  rpoira   v/ftwv   ret   cirtTi|8ei;fiaTa — ookvoc 

rrara  &v  Iv/uv  rk  jiiv  ii^ia  Kokd.  voyui^  vpbf  vyJas  lukKifriLt  xal  avodi}fii|rcu  wflbt 

iovn,  ra  H  ^vfu^povra  6Uaia  (Thncyd.  iv&rnioTdrovs  ]  also  Tiii.  24. 
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ambition  public  as  well  a8  private,  and  for  emancipation  of  the 
great  men  from  tbe  sabdoing^  eqnaUty  of  discipline  enacted  by 
JjjkxagoB. 

Ag^By  the  son  of  Archidamus  (426—399  B.a),  and  Pansanias, 
son  of  Pleistoanax  (408—394  B.aX  were  the  two  kings 
of  Sparta  at  the  end  of  the  war.    But  Lysander,  the  Lvsander^ 
admiral  or  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  for  the  time'  ^Ji'Sad 
greater  than  either  of  the  two  kings,  who  had  the  right  ""*?*^™ 
of  commanding  only  the  troops  on  land.     I  have  natiery  "^ 
already  mentioned  how  his  overweening  dictation  u^Stai 
and  insolence  offended  not  only  Pausanias,  but  also  bysophiBts 
several  of  the  Ephors  and  leading  men  at  Sparta,  as  "*  ^^  * 
well  as  Phamabazus,  the  Persian  satrap ;  thus  indirectly  bringing 
about  the  emancipation  of  Athens  from  the  Thirty,  the  partial 
discouragement  of  the  Dekarchies  throughout  Greece,  and  the 
recal  of  Lysander  himself  from  his  command.     It  was  not  with- 
out reluctance  that  the  conqueror  of  Athens  submitted  to  descend 
again  to  a  private  station.    Amidst  the  crowd  of  flatterers  who 
heaped  incense  on  him  at  the  moment  of  his  omnipotence,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  suggested  that  he  was  much  more 
worthy  jto  reign  than  either  Agis  or  Pausanias  ;  that  the  kings 
ought  to  be  taken,  not  from  the  first-bom  of  the  lineage  of 
Eurysthen^  and  ProklSs,  but  by  selection  out  of  all  the  Hera- 
kleids,  of  whom  Lysander  himself  was  one  ;•  and  that  the  person 
elected  ought  to  be  not  merely  a  descendant  of  H^rakl^,  but  a 
worthy  parallel  of  Hgrakles  himself.     While  paeans  were  sung  to 

1  l.irdpniP  ^aiiAurLafipoTQv  (SimonidGs  moniaa  practice  of  annually  changing 

ap.  Plutarch!  Agesilaum,  c.  1).  the  admiral  Q^en.  Hellen.  i.  6,  4). 

'See    an    expression  of  Aristotle        The  LacecUemonians  seem  to  have 

(Polit.  ii«  6,  22)  about  the  function  of  been  impressed  with  these  criticisms, 

admiral  among  the  Lacedaemonians—  for  in  the  year  S95  B.C.  (the  year  before 

eiri  yap  roif  /3«urtA«va^tv,  o3<ri  vrpaTirfoU  the  battle  of  Knidus),  they  conferred 

aiSioif ,  ^  vmtapxia  axe5bv  erepa  fiatriknCa  upon  Ring  Agesilaus,  who  was  then 

ica9e<rn|M.  commandmg  we  land  army  in  Asia 

This  reflection,  which  Aristotle  inti-  Minor,  the  command  of  the  fleet  also, 

mates  that  he  has  borrowed  from  some  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  operations, 

one  else,  though  without  saying  from  This  had  never  been  done  before  (Xen. 

whom,  must,  m  all  probability,  have  Hell.  ill.  4,  28). 

been  founded  upon  the  case  of  Ly-        8  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  24.    Perhaps 

Sander ;  for  ne^^er  after  Lysander  was  he  may  have  been  simp^  a  member  of 

there  any  Lacedsemonian  admiral  en-  the  tnbe  called  Hylleis,  who  probably 

joying  a  power  which  could  by  pos-  called  themsel?es  Herakleids.     Some 

sibili^  be  termed  exorbitant  or  danger-  affirmed  that  Lysander  wished  to  cause 

ous.    We  know  that  duringthe  later  the  kings  to  be  elected  out  of  all  the 

years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  much  Spartans,  not  simply  out  oi  the  Herak- 

censure  was  cast  upon  the  Lacedw-  leids.    This  is  less  probable. 
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the  honour  of  Lysander  at  Samos;^  while  Choerilus  and  Antilochus 
composed  poems  in  his  praise  ;  while  Antimachus  (a  poet  highly 
esteemed  by  Plato)  entered  into  a  formal  competition  of  recited 
epic  verses  called  Lysandria,  and  was  surpassed  by  NikSratos, 
there  was  another  warm  admirer,  a  rhetor  or  sophist  of  Halikar- 
nassus,  named  Kledn,'  who  wrote  a  discourse  proving  that 
Lysander  had  well  earned  the  regal  dignity,  that  personal 
excellence  ought  to  prevail  over  legitimate  descent,  and  that  the 
crown  ought  to  be  laid  open  to  election  from  the  most  worthy 
among  the  Herakleids.  Considering  that  rhetoric  was  neither 
employed  nor  esteemed  at  Sparta,  we  cannot  reasonably  believe 
that  Lysander  really  ordered  the  composition  of  this  discourse  as 
an  instrument  of  execution  for  projects  preconceived  by  himself, 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  Athenian  prosecutor  or  defendant 
before  the  Dikastery  used  to  arm  himself  with  a  speech  from 
Lysias  or  Demosthenes.  Kle6n  would  make  his  court  pro- 
fessionally through  such  a  prose  composition,  whether  the  project 
were  first  recommended  by  himself,  or  currently  discussed  among 
a  circle  of  admirers  ;  while  Lysander  would  probably  requite  the 
compliment  by  a  reward  not  less  munificent  than  that  which  he 
gave  to  the  indifferent  poet  Antilochus.*  And  the  composition 
would  be  put  into  the  form  of  an  harangue  from  the  admiitd  to 
his  countrymen,  without  any  definite  purpose  that  it  should  be 
ever  so  delivered.  Such  hypothesis  of  a  speaker  and  an  audience 
was  frequent  with  the  rhetors  in  their  writings,  as  we  may  see  in 
Isokratds,  especially  in  his  sixth  discourse,  called  Archidamus. 

Either  from  his  own  ambition,  or  from  the  suggestions  of  others, 
Real  Lysander  came  now  to  conceive  the  idea  of  breaking 

fhe^Wngs''  *^®  succession  of  the  two  regal  families,  and  opening 
at  Sparta.  for  himself  a  door  to  reach  the  crown.  His  projects 
have  been  characterized  as  revolutionary ;  but  there  seems 
nothing  in  them  which  &irly  merits  the  appellation  in  the  sense 
which  that  word  now  bears,  if  we  consider  accurately  what  the 
Spartan  kings  were  in  the  year  400  b.c.  In  this  view  the 
associations  connected  with  the  title  of  king  are  to  a  modem 
reader  misleading.  The  Spartan  kings  were  not  kings  at  all  in 
any  modem  sense  of  the  term :  not  only  they  were  not  absolute, 

1  Duria  ap.  Athenieum,  xt.  p.  696.         Agesil.  c.  20. 

3  Plntarcb,  Lysand.  c.  18 ;  Plutarch,        s  Plutarch,  Lyaand.  c  17. 
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but  they  were  not  even  constitational  kings.  They  were  not 
sovereigns,  nor  was  any  Spartan  their  subject ;  every  Spartan  was 
the  member  of  a  free  Qrecian  community.  The  Spartan  king 
did  not  govern  ;  nor  did  he  reign,  in  the  sense  of  having  govern- 
ment carried  on  in  his  name  and  by  his  delegates.  The 
government  of  Sparta  was  carried  on  by  the  Ephors,  with 
frequent  consultation  of  the  senate,  and  occasional,  though  rare, 
appeals  to  the  public  assembly  of  citizens.  The  Spartan  king 
was  not  legally  inviolable.  He  might  be,  and  occasionally  was, 
arrested,  tried,  and  punished  for  misbehaviour  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions.  He  was  a  self-acting  person,  a  great  officer  of 
state,  enjoying  certain  definite  privileges,  and  exercising  certain 
military  and  judicial  functions,  which  passed  as  an  unwersUas  by 
hereditary  transmission  in  his  family,  but  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Ephors  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  performed  these  duties.^ 
Thus,  for  example,  it  was  his  privilege  to  command  the  army 
when  sent  on  foreign  service  ;  yet  a  law  was  made  requiring  him 
to  take  deputies  along  with  him  as  a  council  of  war,  without 
whom  nothing  was  to  be  done.  The  Ephors  recalled  Agesilaus 
when  they  thought  fit ;  and  they  brought  Pausanias  to  trial  and 
punishment  for  alleged  misconduct  in  his  command.'  The  only 
way  in  which  the  Spartan  kings  formed  part  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  state,  or  shared  in  the  exercise  of  government 
properly  so  called,  was  that  they  had  votes  ex  officio  in  the  Senate, 
and  could  vote  there  by  proxy  when  they  were  not  present  In 
ancient  timee,  very  imperfectly  known,  the  Spartan  kings  seem 
really  to  have  been  sovereigns,  the  government  having  then  been 
really  carried  on  by  them  or  by  their  orders.  But  in  the  year 
400  B.C.,  Agis  and  Pausanias  had  become  nothing  more  than  great 

1  Aristotle  (Polit.  ▼.  1,  5)  represents  ally  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on 

Jnstly  the  schemes  of  Lysander  as  going  which  the  office  of  the  kings  or  suff  etes 

vp6t  r6  fjuifun  n  Kuni<rtu  r^  wokirtioje  *  of  Carthage  stood,  who  were  not  here- 

oiov  opx^*'  riva  xaracrr^o-ai  ^  avtXtiv.  ditarv.  nor  confined  to  members  of  the 

liie  Spartan  kingship  is  here  regarded  same  family  or  Oens,  but  chosen  out  of 

as  apxn  T(9— one  office  of  state  among  the  principal  families  or  Gentes.    Aris- 

others.  But  Aristotle  regards  Lysander  totle,  while  comparing  the  fiaa-iktU  at 

as  having  intended  to  destroy  the  king-  Sparta  with  those  at  Carthage,  as  being 

ship— xaroAvo-ai  i^v  ^oo-iAetov— which  generally   analogous,   pronounces    in 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fact.  faTour  of  the  Carthaginian  election  as 

The  plan  of  Lysander  WM  to  retain  the  better  than  the  Spartan  hereditary 

kingship,  but  to  render  it  elective  in-  transmission  (Arist.  PoUt  ii.  8,  2).  • 
stead  of  hereditary.     He  wished  to        >  Thucyd.  y.  63 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5, 

place  the  Spartan  kingship  substanti-  26  *,  It.  2, 1. 
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and  dignified  hereditary  officers  of  state,  still  bearing  the  old  title 
of  their  ancestors.  To  throw  open  these  hereditary  functions  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Herakleid  Oens,  by  election  from  their 
number,  might  be  a  change  better  or  worse :  it  was  a  startling 
novelty  (just  as  it  would  have  been  to  propose  that  any  of  the 
various  priesthoods,  which  were  hereditary  in  particular  families, 
should  be  made  dective),  because  of  the  extreme  attachment 
of  the  Spartans  to  old  and  sanctified  customs;  but  it  cannot 
properly  be  styled  revolutionary.  The  Ephors,  the  Senate,  and 
the  public  assembly  might  have  made  such  a  change  in  full  legal 
form,  without  any  appeal  to  violence ;  the  kings  might  vote 
against  it,  but  they  would  have  been  outvoted.  And  if  the 
change  had  been  made,  the  Spartan  government  would  have 
remained,  in  form  as  well  as  in  principle,  just  what  it  was 
before,  although  the  Eurystheneid  and  Prokleid  families  would 
have  lost  their  privileges.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  deny  that  the 
Spartan  kings  were  men  of  great  importance  in  the  state, 
especially  when  (like  Agesilaus)  they  combined  with  their  official 
station  a  marked  personal  energy.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  associations  connected  with  the  title  of  king  in  the 
modern  mind  do  not  properly  apply  to  them. 

To  carry  his  point  at  Sparta,  Lysander  was  well  aware  that 
^  .  agencies  of  an  unusual  character  must  be  employed, 

triguesto  Quitting  Sparta  soon  after  his  recal,  he  visited  the 
S^kiMat  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Zeus  Ammon  in 
tlS^'fai  *  Libya,^  in  order  to  procure,  by  persuasion  or  corrup- 
to  moye  the  tion,  injunctions  to  the  Spartans  countenancing  his 
Sstovou^-  projects.  So  great  was  the  general  eflPect  of  oracular 
scheme  laid  injunctions  on  the  Spartan  mind,  that  Eleomen^ 
d?ction  of  had  thus  obtained  the  deposition  of  King  Demaratus, 
CTmentoTaH  *°^^  *^®  exiled  Pleistoanax  his  own  return,*  bribery 
yet  lying  having  been  in  both  cases  the  moving  impulse.  But 
a  son  o*f  Lysander  was  not  equally  fortunate.  None  of  these 
Apollo.  oracles  could  be  induced,  by  any  offers,  to  venture 
upon  so  grave  a  sentence  as  that  of  repealing  the  established  law 
of  succession  to  the  Spartan  throne.    It  is  even  said  that  the 

1  Dioddrns,  ziv.  18 ;  Cicero,  de  Di-  >  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  85,  from 
Tlh.  L  43,  96;  Ck>m.  Nepos,  Xysand.  Bphorus.  Compare  Herodot.  tL  66; 
c.  8.  Tnucyd.  ▼.  12. 
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priests  of  Ammon,  not  content  with  refusing  liis  offers,  cam« 
oyer  to  Sparta  to  denounce  his  proceeding ;  upon  which  accusa- 
tion Lysander  was  put  on  his  tria!,  but  aoquittocL 

The  statement  that  he  was  thus  tried  and  acquitted,  I  think 
untrue.  But  his  schemes  thus  far  miscarried,  and  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  resort  to  another  stratagem,  yet  still  appealing  to  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  his  countrymen.  There  had  been 
bom  some  time  before,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Euzine,  a  youtii 
named  Silenus,  whose  mother  affirmed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Apollo — an  assertion  which  found  extensive  credence,  notwith- 
standing various  difficulties  raised  by  the  sceptics.  While 
making  known  at  Sparta  this  new  birth  of  a  son  to  the  god,  the 
partisans  of  Lysander  also  spread  abroad  the  news  that  tiiere 
existed  sacred  manuscripts  and  inspired  records,  of  great  anti- 
quity, hidden  and  yet  unread,  in  the  custody  of  the  Delphian 
priests ;  not  to  be  touched  or  consulted  until  some  genuiue  son 
of  Apollo  should  come  forward  to  claim  them.  With  the  con- 
nivance of  some  among  the  priests,  certain  oracles  were  fabricated 
agreeable  to  the  views  of  Lysander.  The  plan  was  concerted 
that  Silenus  should  present  himself  at  Delphi,  tender  the  proo£9 
of  his  divine  parentage,  and  then  claim  the  inspection  of  these 
hidden  records;  which  the  priests,  after  an  apparentiy  rigid 
scrutiny,  were  prepared  to  grant  Silenus  would  tlien  read  them 
aloud  in  the  presence  of  all  the  spectators ;  and  one  would  be 
found  among  them,  recommending  to  the  Spartans  to  choose  their 
kings  out  of  all  the  best  citizens.^ 

So  nearly  did  this  project  approach  to  consummation,  that 
Silenus  actually  presented  himself  at  Delphi,  and  put  His  aim  at 
in  his  claim.     But  one  of  the  confederates  either  JJiJ^**^^ 
failed  in  his  courage  or  broke  down  at  the  critical  J?^^"^"" 
moment,  so  that  the  hidden  records  still  remained  retains 
hidden.    Yet  though  Lysander  was  thus  compelled  to  SffiS" 
abandon  his  plan,  nothing  was  made  public  about  it  •*  Sparta, 
until  after  his  death.    It  might  probably  have  succeeded  had  he 
found  temple-confederates  of  proper  courage  and  cunning,  when 
we  consider  the  profound  and  habitual  deference  of  the  Spartans 
to  Delphi,  upon  the  sanction  of  which  oracle  the  Lykurgean 
institutions  themselves  were  mainly  understood  to  rest    And  an 
1  Flatoroh,  I^sand.  c  26. 
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occasion  presentljr  arose  on  which  the  proposed  change  might 
have  been  tried  with  nnnsual  fe^ihty  and  pertinence ;  though 
Lysander  himself,  haying  once  miscarried,  renounced  his  enter- 
prise, and  employed  his  influence,  which  continued  unabated,  in 
giving  the  sceptre  to  another  instead  of  acquiring  it  for  himself^ 
— like  Mucian  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 
It  was  apparently  about  a  year  i^r  the  campaigns  in  Elis 
that  King  Agis,  now  an  old  man,  was  taken  ill  at 
Hersea  in  Arcadi€^  and  carried  back  to  Sparta,  where 
he  shortly  afterwards  expired.  His  wife,  Timsea,  had 
given  birth  to  a  son  named  Leotychid^  now  a  youth 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.'  But  the  legitimacy  of 
this  youth  had  always  been  suspected  by  Agis,  who 
had  pronounced,  when  the  birth  of  the  child  was  first 
made  known  to  him,  that  it  could  not  be  his.  He 
had  been  frightened  out  of  his  wife's  bed  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  was  construed  as  a  warning 
from  Poseiddn,  and  was  held  to  be  a  prohibition  of 
intercourse  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  interval  Leotychidls 


B.O.  899. 
Death  of 
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iTacit  Histor.  i  10.  "Cni  expo- 
ditina  fuerit  tradere  ixnperium,  qtiam 
obtinere." 

The  general  fact  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Lysander  to  open  for  himself  a  way 
to  the  throne  appears  to  rest  on  very 
sufficient  testimony— that  of  Ephoms ; 
to  whom  perhaps  the  words  ^ao-t  rtvec 
in  Aristotle  may  allnde,  where  he 
mentions  this  conspiracy  as  having 
been  narrated  (Polit.  ▼.  1.  6).  But 
Plutarch,  as  weU  as  K.  O.  MtiUer 
(Hist  of  Dorians,  It.  9,  6)  and  others, 
erroneously  represent  the  intrigues 
with  the  oracle  as  being  resorted  to 
after  Lysander  returned  from  accom« 
panyinff  Agesilaus  to  Asia ;  which  is 
certainly  impossible,  since  Lysander 
accompanied  Agesilaus  out  in  the 
spring  of  396  B.C.,  did  not  return  to 
Greece  until  the  spring  of  896  B.C.,  and 
wps  then  employed,  with  an  interval 
not  greater  than  four  or  Ave  months, 
on  uiat  expedition  against  Boeotia 
wherein  he  was  slain. 

The  tampering  of  Lysander  with 
the  oracle  must  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  prior  to  the  death  of  Agis 
—at  some  time  between  403  B.C.  and 
899  B.C.  The  humiliation  which  he 
Teodved  in  896  B.C.  from  Agesilaus 


might  indeed  have  led  him  to  revolve 
in  hlB  mind  the  renewal  of  his  former 
plans,  but  he  can  have  had  no  time  to 
do  anything  towards  them.    Aristotle 

g'olit.  V.  6,  2)  alludes  to  the  hnmilia- 
on  of  Lysander  by  the  kings  as  an 
example  of  incidents  tending  to  raise 
disturbance  in  an  aristocratical  govern- 
ment; but  this  humiliation  probably 
alludes  to  t^e  manner  in  which  he  was 
thwarted  in  Attica  byPausanias  in  403 
B.C.— which  proceedmg  is  ascribed  by 
Plutarch  to  both  kings,  as  well  as  to 
their  jealousy  of  Lysander  (see  Pin- 
tarcn,  Lysand.  c  21)--not  to  the  tareaA- 
ment  of  Lysander  by  Agesilaus  in  396 
B.C.  The  mission  of  Lysander  to  the 
despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  (Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c.  2)  must  also  have  taken 
place  prior  to  the  deat^  of  Agis  in  899 
B.C.,  whether  before  or  after  the  failure 
of  the  stratagem  at  Delphi  Ib  uncertain 
—perhaps  after  it. 

3  The  age  of  Leotychidds  is  approxi- 
mately marked  by  the  date  of  tibe 
Sresence  of  Alkibiadds  at  Sparta  414— 
18  B.C.  The  mere  rumour,  true  or 
false,  that  this  young  man  was  the 
son  of  Alkibiadds.  may  be  held  suffi- 
cient as  chronological  evidence  to  cer- 
tify his  age. 
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was  bom.  ThiB  was  one  story :  anotlier  was  that  the  young 
prince  was  the  son  of  Alkibiadl^  bom  during  the  absence  of  Agis 
in  his  command  at  Dekeleia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged 
that  Agis,  though  originally  doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of 
LeotychidSs,  had  afterwards  retracted  his  suspicions  and  fully 
recognized  him  ;  especially,  and  with  peculiar  solemnity,  during 
his  last  illness.^  As  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  about  a  century 
earlier,'  advantage  was  taken  of  these  doubts  by  Agesilaus,  the 
younger  brother  of  Agis,  powerfully  seconded  by  Lysander,  to 
exclude  LeotychidSs  and  occupy  the  throne  himseH 

Agesilaus  was  the  son  of  King  Archidamus,  not  by  Lampito 
the  mother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  second  wife  named  character  of 
Eupolia.  He  was  now  at  the  mature  age  of  forty,'  Agesilaus. 
and  haying  been  brought  up  without  any  prospect  of  becoming 
king — at  least  until  very  recent  times — ^had  passed  through  the 
unmitigated  rigour  of  Spartan  drill  and  training.  He  was 
distinguished  for  all  Spartan  virtues :  exemplary  obedience  to 
authority  in  the  performance  of  his  trying  exercises,  military  as 
well  as  civil ;  emulation  in  trying  to  surpass  every  competitor  ; 
extraordinary  courage,  energy,  as  well  as  facility  in  enduring 
hardship ;  simplicity  and  frugality  in  all  his  personal  habits ; 
extreme  sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Towards 
his  }>ersonal  friends  or  adherents  he  was  remarkable  for  fervour 
of  attachment,  even  for  unscrupulous  partisanship,  with  a 
readiness  to  use  all  his  influence  in  screening  their  injustices  or 
shortcomings  ;  while  he  was  comparatively  placable  and  generous 
in  dealing  with  rivals  at  home,  notwithstanding  his  eagerness  to 
be  first  in  every  sort  of  competition.*  His  manners  were  cheerful 
and  popular,  and  his  physiognomy  pleasing ;  though  in  stature  he 
was  not  only  small  but  mean,  and  though  he  laboured  under  the 
additional  defect  of  lameness  on  one  leg,°  which  accounts  for  his 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  8,  2 ;  Pausanias,  860  b.c. 
iiL  8,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  8.  « Plutarch,     Agesilaus,     a     2— « ; 

3  Herodot  t.  60.  Xenoph.    AgesiL    Tii.    8 ;    Plutarch, 

s  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  how  Apopnth.  Laconic,  p.  212  D. 
Xenoph6n  can  affirm  in^his  Agesilaus,        <  Plutarch,   Agesll.  c.  2 ;  Xenoph. 

L  Q—Ayna-Ckojot  toCwp  tri  ftiv  vio^  &¥  AgesIL  viil.  1. 

trvx*  r^s  Baa-iktCae.    For  he  himself        It   appears    that    the    mother  of 

isavs  0i.  28),  and  it  seems  well  estab-  Agesilaus  was  a  venr  small  woman, 

Ushed,  that  Agesilaus  died  at  the  age  and  that  Archidamus  had  incurred  the 

of  above  80  ^lutarch,  AgesiL  c.  4^:  censure  of  the  Bphors.  on  that  especial 

and  his  death  must  have  been  about  ground,  for  marrying  her. 
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constant  refosal  to  suffer  his  statue  to  be  taken.^  He  was 
indifferent  to  money,  and  exempt  from  excess  of  selfish  feelings 
except  in  his  passion  for  superiority  and  power. 

In  spite  of  his  rank  as  brother  of  Agis,  Agesilaus  had  never 
yet  been  tried  in  any  military  command,  though  he  had  probably 
served  in  the  army  either  at  Dekeleia  or  in  Asia.  Much  of  his 
character  therefore  lay  as  yet  undisclosed.  And  his  popularity 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  greater  at  the  moment  when  the 
throne  became  vacant,  inasmuch  as,  having  never  been  put  in  a 
position  to  excite  jealousy,  he  stood  distinguished  only  for 
accomplishments,  efforts,  endurances,  and  punctual  obedience, 
wherein  even  the  poorest  citizens  were  his  competitors  on  equal 
terms.  Nay,  so  complete  were  the  self-constraint  and  the  habit 
of  smothering  emotions  generated  by  a  Spartan  training,  that 
even  the  cunning  Lysander  himself  did  not  at  this  time  know 
him.  He  and  Agesilaus  had  been  early  and  intimate  friends,' 
both  having  been  placed  as  boys  in  the  same  herd  or  troop  for 
the  purpose  of  discipline :  a  strong  illustration  of  the  equalizing 
character  of  this  discipline,  since  we  know  that  Lysander  was  of 
poor  parents  and  condition.'  He  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
Agesilaus  to  be  of  a  disposition  particularly  gentle  and  manage- 
able, and  this  was  his  main  inducement  for  espousing  the 
pretensions  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  after  the  decease  of  Agis. 
Lysander  reckoned,  if  by  his  means  Agesilaus  became  king,  on  a 
great  increase  of  his  own  influence,  and  especially  on  a  renewed 
mission  to  Asia,  if  not  as  ostensible  general,  at  least  as  real  chief 
under  the  titular  headship  of  the  new  king. 

Accordingly,  when  the  imposing  solemnities  which  always 
Conflictiiig  niarked  the  funeral  of  a  king  of  Sparta  were 
^ri^^^  terminated,*  and  the  day  arrived  for  installation  of 
andLeoty.  a  new  king,  Agesilaus,  under  the  promptings  of 
chidfis.  Lysander,  stood  forward  to  contest  the  legitimacy  and 

the  title  of  LeotychidSs,  and  to  claim  the  sceptre  for  himself —a 
true  Herakleid,  brother  of  the  late  King  Agi&  Li  the  debate, 
which  probably  took  place  not  merely  before  the  Ephors  and  the 
Senate,  but  before  the  assembled  citizens  besides,  Lysander  warmly 
seconded  his  pretensions.    Of  this  debate,  unfortunately,  we  are 

1  Xen.  Ages.  zL  7 ;  Plat  Ages,  c  S.        s  Plutareh,  lammd.  c.  2. 
3  Plutafdi,  AgesU.  o.  8.  «  Xenoph.  aUen.  iU.  8, 1. 
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not  permitted  to  know  much.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  mature 
age  and  excellent  reputation  of  Ageedlaus  would  count  as  a  great 
recommendation  when  set  against  an  imtried  youth  ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  real  point  (since  the  relationship  of  both  was  so 
near)  upon  which  decision  turned,^  for  the  legitimacy  of  Leoty- 
chidds  was  positively  asseverated  by  his  mother  Timsea,*  and  we 
do  not  find  that  the  question  of  paternity  was  referred  to  the 
Delphian  oracle,  as  in  the  case  of  Demaratus. 

There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  which  stood  much  in 
the  way  of  Agesilaua— his  personal  deformity.     A  q^^.^^^^ 
lame  king  of  Sparta  had  never  yet  been  known,  taken 
And  if  we  turn  back  more  than  a  century  to  the  J^^os 
occurrence  of  a  similar  deformity  in   one   of  the  ^^^. 
Battiad  princes  at  Kyr^ne,«  we  see  the  Eyrenians  ofhto 
taking  it  so  deeply  to  heart,  that  they  sent  to  ask  oracle  pro^ 
advice  from  Delphi,  and  to  invite  the  Mantineian  ^^®*\feg 
reformer  Demdnax.    Over  and  above  this  sentiment  — e&ded 
of  repugnance,  too,  the  gods  had  specially  forewarned  ^tSpreta- 
Sparta  to  beware  of  "a  lame  reign".    Diopeithls,  a  ij**^®^^^ 
prophet  and  religious  adviser  of  high  reputation, 
advocated  the  cause  of  Leotychid^     He  produced  an  ancient 
oracle,  telling  Sparta  that  "with  all  her  pride  she  must  not  suffer 
a  lame  reign  to  impair  her  stable  footing  ;*  for,  if  she  did  so,, 
unexampled  suffering  and  ruinous  wars  would  long  beset  her ". 
This  prophecy  had  already  been  once  invoked,  about  eighty  yeara 
earlier,"  but  with  a  very  different  interpretation.     To  Grecian 
leaders  like  ThenustoklSs  or  Lysander  it  was  an  accomplishment 
of  no  small  value  to  be  able  to  elude  inconvenient  texts  or  intract- 
able religious  feelings  by  expository  ingenuity.    And  Lysander 
here  raised  his  voice  (as  ThemistoklSs  had  done  on  the  momentous 
occasion  before  the  battle  of  Salamis*)  to  combat  the  professional 
expositors ;  contending  that  by  '*a  lame  reign"  the  god  meant 

1  Platarch,  Lysand.  c,  22 ;  Platarch,  /3ao-iXi|fi}F  roO  *AAK«^iX«M  &  mtif  Bdrros, 

Agesil.   C.  8;  Xen.  Hellen.  UL  S,  2;  vokSs  r«  ii»v  km  ovk  dprtirov;.     oi  Sc 

Xen.    Agesil.    1,    b—Kpiva<ra    i|    iroAtf  Kvpnvaxoiirpht  riiv  KarakaPovvav 

ayeiriieAiip-6rcaoF  etvat 'Ayqa^Aopy  xot  r^  Wfi^opilv  intfurov  cs  A«A;^ov«,  jirci* 

yiyti  KoX  r^iprr^,  &C.  fni<rofUvow   6vnva  rp&nov  ieara(m|<rd- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ill  8.  2.    Thii  atate>  luvoi  KdXXiara  i»  oiietfoicy. 
ment  contradicts  the  talk  imputed  to        <  Plutarch,  Lyaand.  c.  22 ;  Plutarch^ 

Timaea  by  Dnris  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  8;  Agesil.  c  8 ;  Pausan.  iii.  8,  6. 
Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  28).  «  Diod6r.  xL  50. 

s  Heiodot.  It.  101.    6u64^aro  9i  ri|v        «  Herodot  vii.  148. 
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not  a  bodily  defect  in  the  king— which  might  not  even  be  con- 
genital, but  might  arise  from  some  positive  hurt* — ^but  the  reign 
of  any  king  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hdraklds. 

The  influence  of  Lysander,*  combined  doubtless  with  a 
preponderance  of  sentiment  already  tending  towards 
toprSSwd  Agesilaus,  caused  this  effort  of  interpretative  subtlety 
JuiptefoM  ^  ^  welcomed  as  convincing,  and  led  to  the  nomina- 
which  tion  of  the  lame  candidate  as  king.    There  was,  how- 

mSed'*'  evei"!  a  considerable  minority,  to  whom  this  decision 
i™n<ter'«*  appeared  a  sin  against  the  gods  and  a  mockery  of  the 
interpreta-  Oracle.  And  though  the  murmurs  of  such  dissen- 
****''•  tients  were  kept  down  by  the  ability  and  success  of 

Agesilaus  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  yet  when,  in  his  ten 
last  years,  calamity  and  humiliation  were  poured  thickly  upon 
this  proud  city,  the  public  sentiment  came  decidedly  round  to 
their  view.  Many  a  pious  Spartan  theu  exclaimed,  with  feelings 
of  bitter  repentance,  that  the  divine  word  never  failed  to  come 
true  at  last,'  and  that  Sparta  was  justly  punished  for  having 
wilfully  shut  her  eyes  to  the  distinct  and  merciful  warning 
vouchsafed  to  her,  about  the  mischiefs  of  "  a  lame  reign".* 

Besides  the  crown,  Agesilaus  at  the  same  time  acquired  the 
large  property  left  by  the  late  King  Agis  :  an  acquisition  which 
enabled  him  to  display  his  generosity  by  transferring  half  of  it 
at  once  to  his  maternal  relatives — ^for  the  most  part  poor  persons." 
The  popularity  acquired  by  this  step  was  still  further  increased 

^  1  Xen.    Hellen.    iii.    8,    8.      in    ovk  T^«  naXai^rov  wfiovoiai, 

oioiro,   rhv  Otbv   rovro   leeXevciy  <^v\a-  *0y  eXeueev,  Ac 
$air$<u,  fiii   trpovfrraCvas  rtf  x*'' 

XtTivjit  oAxa  fUiXkov,  fi-ii  oinc  &v  rov  This  i»  a  splendid  ehoms  of  the 

y4vovi  paa-iXeiSirrj.  TrachiniaB    of    Sophoklfts    (822)    pro- 

Gonffenital  lameness  would  he  n-  claiming  their  sentiments  on  the  awfal 

gardea  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure,  death  of  Hdraklds  in  the  tunic  of 

And  therefore  a  disqualiflcation  from  Nessus,  which  has  just  heen  announced 

the  throne,  as  in  the  case  of  Battus  of  as  about  to  happen. 

KyrAnd  above  noticed.    But  the  words  4  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30 ;  PlutanJi, 

xa)A9)  gaotW  were  general  enough  to  Oompar.  AgesiL  and  Pomp,  c  1.    'Ayij- 

cover  both  the  cases-superinduced  as  o-i'Aoos  Bi  i^v  ^airiktuiM  iSo^t  kafieiy, 

well  as  conerenital  lameness.     It  Is  ovt«  r&  irobv  0cov«  oitc/xirrof,  ovt«  ri 

upon  this  that  Lysander  founds  his  ,rp6?  irQp&novt,  Kpivtn  voBtCaf  Ae«mr. 

inference-that  the  god  did  not  mean  x^vy*  ^v  vlhv  alrov  iHitc^tv  &  a5eX<^f 

to  allude  to  bodily  lameness  at  all.  ynjaioi',  t*F  a*  xpi?<rMi»' «e«tp«vew<r<l- 

2  P^usanias.    fli.    8,    6 ;    Plutarch,  /wo?  rby  ircpl  rijs  v-^'Stwtos.     Again, 

AgesU.  c.  8 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  22 ;  tt.  c  2.    8i'  'Ayna&MF  cWkiStii^  rf 

•Justm,  tL  2.  XPV<^i*^  A^a-avBpoK. 

s*I8^  otov,  &  voTacv,  wpo<r4fu$tv  ^op  6  Xen.  Agesil.  iv.  6 ;  Plutarch,  Ages. 

Tovirof  rh  $t6vpoirov  ^ftZy  C.  4. 
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by  his  maimer  of  conducting  himself  towards  the  Ephors  and 
Senate.      Between  these  magistrates  and  the  kings  popoiar 
there  was  generally  a  bad  understanding.    The  kings,  conduct  of 
not  having  lost  the  tradition  of  the  plenary  power  hec^n(^ir~ 
once  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors,  displayed  as  much  SSora— Wg 
haughty  reserve  as  they  dared,  towards  an  authority  gre&t  iniiu- 
now  become  essentially  superior  to  their  own.    But  8part«r-his 
Agesilaus — ^not  less  from  his  own  pre-established  habits  ^^aed 
than  from  anxiety  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  with  un- 
title— adopted  a  line  of  conduct  studiously  opposite,  partuau-^ 
He  not  only  took  pains  to  avoid  collision  with  the  "^p* 
Ephors,  but  showed  marked  deference  both  to  their  orders  and  to 
their  persons.     He  rose  from  his  seat  whenever  they  appeared  : 
he  conciliated  both  Ephors  and  Senators  by  timely  presents.^   By 
such  judicious  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  his  exact  observance  of 
the  laws  and  customs,^  he  was  himself  the  greatest  gainer.    Com- 
bined with  that  ability  and  energy  in  which  he  was  never  defi- 
cient, it  ensured  to  him  more  real  power  than  had  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  king  of  Sparta — power,  not  merely  over  the  military 
operations  abroad  which  usually  fell  to  the  kings,  but  also  over 
the  policy  of  the  state  at  home.     On  the  increase  and  maintenance 
of  that  real  power,  his  chief  thoughts  were  concentrated :  new 
dispositions  generated  by  kingship,  which  had  never  shown  them- 
selves in  him  before.     Despising,  like  Lysander,  both  money, 
luxury,  and  all  the  outward  show  of  power,  he  exhibited,  as  a 
king,  an  ultra-Spartan  simplicity,  carried  almost  to  afiectation,  in 
diet,  clothing,  and  general  habits.    But  like  Lysander  also,  he 
delighted  in  the  exercise  of  dominion  through  the  medium  of 
knots  or  factions  of  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  rarely  scrupled 
to  uphold  in  all  their  career  of  injustice  and  oppression.    Though 
an  amiable  man,  with  no  disposition  to  tyranny  and  still  less  to 
plunder,  for  his  own  benefit,  Agesilaus  thus  made  himself  the 
willing  instrument  of  both,  for  the  benefit  of  his  various  coadjutors 
and  friends,  whose  power  and  consequence  he  identified  with  his 
own.* 
At  the  moment  when  Agesilaus  became  king,  Sparta  was  at  th& 

1  Plutarch,  A^eail.  c.  4.  Plutarch,  Apopthogm.  Laconica,  pp. 

a  Xen.  AgosU.  vii.  2.  209  F— 212  D. 

sisokratls,   Orat.   ▼.   (Phillpp.)  s.  See  the  incident  alluded  to  by  Theo» 

100 ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c  8, 18—28 ;  pompus  ap.  Athenseum,  ziii.  p.  609. 
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mazimom  of  her  power,  holding  nearly  all  the  Qrecian  towns  aa 
aubject  allies,  with  or  without  tribute.  She  was  engaged  in  the 
task  (as  has  already  been  mentioned)  of  protecting  the  Asiatic 
Qreeks  against  the  Persian  satraps  in  their  neighbourhood.  And 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  consLsts  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  espoused,  and  the  vigour  and  ability 
with  which  he  conducted,  this  great  Pan-hellenic  duty.  It  will 
be  seen  that  success  in  his  very  promising  career  was  intercepted^ 
by  his  bad  factious  subserrience  to  partisans,  at  home  and  abroad 
— ^by  his  unmeasured  thirst  for  Spartan  omnipotence — and  his 
indifference  or  aversion  to  any  generous  scheme  of  combination 
with  the  cities  dependent  on  Sparta. 

His  attention  however  was  first  called  to  a  dangerous  internal 
conspiracy  with  which  Sparta  was  threatened.  The 
Rc.  398—  ^^  iguxxQ  reigu  "  was  as  yet  less  than  twelve  months  old. 
Dangerous  ^^®^  Agesilaus,  being  engaged  in  sacrificing  at  one 
conspincy  of  the  established  state  solemnities,  was  apprised  by 
teiTor?^**"  the  officiating  prophet  that  the  victims  exhibited 
*'*'ri?e8  menacing  symptoms,  portending  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  formidable  character.  A  second  sacrifice  gave 
yet  worse  promise ;  and  on  the  third  the  terrified  prophet 
exclaimed  :  "  Agesilaus,  the  revelation  before  us  imports  that  we 
are  actually  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies''.  They  stiU  continued 
to  sacrifice,  but  victims  were  now  offered  to  the  averting  and  pre- 
serving gods,  with  prayers  that  these  latter,  by  tutelary  interpo- 
sition, would  keep  off  the  impending  peril  At  length,  after 
much  repetition  and  great  difficulty,  favourable  victims  were 
obtained,  the  meaning  of  which  was  soon  made  clear.  Five  days 
afterwards,  an  informer  came  before  the  Ephors  communicating 
the  secret,  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  preparing^  organized 
by  a  citizen  named  Kinadon.^ 

The  conspirator  thus  named  was  a  Spartan  citizen,  but  not  one 
of  that  select  number  called  the  Equals  or  the  Peers.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  inequalities  had  been  gradually 
growing  up  among  qualified  citizens  of  Sparta,  tending  tacitly  to 
set  apart  a  certain  number  of  them  under  the  name  of  The  Peers, 
and  all  the  rest  under  the  correlative  name  of  The  Inferiors. 

1  laokratte  (Orat.  ▼.  ut  $up.)  makes  a  remark  in  substance  the 
3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  4. 
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Besides  thu^  since  the  qualificatiou  of  every  fiunilj  lasted  only 

80  long  as  the  citizen  could  furnish  a  given  contribu-  ehancter 

tion  for  himself  and  his  sons  to  the  public  mess-table,  «nd  posi- 

j     .  .J   _, m  »  .    1  .  .  tion  of  the 

and  since  m^dustry  of  every  kind  was  inconsistent  chief  oon- 

with  the  rigid  personal  drilling  imposed  upon  all  of  gjjjd^n- 
them,  the  natural  consequence   wae^  that  in  each  state  of 
generation  a  certain  number  of  citizens  became  dis-  §^ru^ 
franchised  and  dropped  off.    But  these  disfranchised  ^t^ 
men  did  not  become  Perioeki  or  Helots.    They  were  J^^^^- 
still  citizens,  whose  qualification,  though  in  abeyance, 
might  be  at  any  time  renewed  by  the  munificence  of  a  rich 
man  ;^  so  that  they  too^  along  with  the  lesser  citizens,  were 
known  under  the  denomination  of  The  Inferiors. 

It  was  to  this  class  that  Eanadon  belonged.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  remarkable  strength  and  courage,  who  had  discharged 
with  honour  his  duties  in  the  Lykurgean  discipline,'  and  had 
imbibed  from  it  that  sense  of  personal  equality  and  that  con- 
tempt of  privil^e  which  its  theory  as  well  as  its  practice  sug- 
gested. Notwithstanding  all  exactness  of  duty  performed,  he 
found  that  the  constitution,  as  practically  worked,  excluded  him 
from  the  honours  and  distinctions  of  the  state,  reserving  them 
for  the  select  citizens  known  under  the  name  of  Peers.  And  this 
exclusion  had  become  more  marked  and  galling  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Spartan  empire  after  the  victory  of  .^gospotami, 
whereby  the  number  of  lucrative  posts  (harmosties  and  others), 
all  monopolized  by  the  Peers,  had  been  so  much  multiplied. 
Debarred  from  the  great  political  prizes,  Kinadon  was  still  em- 
ployed by  the  Ephors,  in  consequence  of  his  high  spirit  and 
military  sufficiency,  in  that  standing  force  which  they  kept  for 
maintaining  order  at  home.*  He  had  been  the  agent  ordered  on 
several  of  those  arbitrary  seizures  which  they  never  scrupled  to 

1  See  ch.  vi  of  this  History.  knigeaa  theory,  wherehy  erery  dtizen, 

>  Xen.    HeUen.    iiL    8,    6.     oSro«  i^o  rUorondy  diachaiged  his  duty  in 

(Kinadon)  8'  fiv  vtwCvKot  cat  ri  «t8o«  the  pablic  drill,  helonged  to  the  number 

Koi  iV  i^vx^  cvpM9Toc,  o«  lUvroi  TMr  (De  Bep.  Lac  x.  7). 

hiu>l»v.  There  was  a  Tarianoe  between  the 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Ol  oimmoi  theoij  and  the  practice, 

fluctuates  in  Xenophdn :  it  sometimes,  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  8,  9.    v«iipcr^A«i 

as  hero,  is  used  to  signify  the  privi*  M  mu  6Xk*  Mif  o  KivaJimv  roU  '£^6poiv 

laeed  Peers— again  De  Bepub.  Laoed.  toubuto.    iii.  8,  7.     oi  mrvnToyftivot 

zm.  1;  and  AnM>.  It.  0, 14.    Sometimes  i^p  (Kinadon  says)  avrol  ovAa  xcicn}- 

again  it  is  nsed  agreeably  to  the  Ly-  fJitfa. 
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employ  towards  persons  whom  they  regarded  as  dangerous.  But 
this  was  no  satisfaction  to  his  mind  ;  nay,  probahly,  by  bringing 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  men  in  authority,  it  contributed 
to  lessen  his  respect  for  them.  He  desired  '^  to  be  inferior  to  no 
man  in  Sparta"^ — and  his  conspiracy  was  undertaken  to  realize 
this  object  by  breaking  up  the  constitution. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  amidst  the  general  in- 
security which  pervaded  the  political  society  of 
Police  of         T  •      xi.     T31  i5  •   A  •     J  i.       1-  J 

the  Ephon    Laconia,  the  Ephors  mamtained  a  secret  pobce  and 

tTon'Sd*^  system  of  espionage  which  reached  its  height  of  un- 
before  scrupulous  efficiency  under  the  title  of  the  Erypteia. 

®™*  Such  precautions  were  now  more  than  ever  requisite  ; 

for  the  changes  in  the  practical  working  of  Spartan  politics 
tended  to  multiply  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  to  throw  the 
Inferiors  as  well  as  the  Perioeki  and  the  Neodamodes  (manumitted 
Helots)  into  one  common  antipathy  with  the  Helots,  against  the 
exclusive  partnership  of  the  Peers.  Informers  were  thus  sure  of 
encouragement  and  reward,  and  the  man  who  now  came  to  the 
Ephors  either  was  really  an  intimate  friend  of  Einadon,  or  had 
professed  himself  such  in  order  to  elicit  tlie  secret  ^*  Einadon 
(said  he  to  the  Ephors)  brought  me  to  the  extremity  of  the 
market-place,  and  bade  me  count  how  many  Spartans  there  were 
therein.  I  reckoned  up  about  forty,  besides  the  Eing,  the  Ephors, 
and  the  Senators.  Upon  my  asking  him  why  he  desired  me  to 
count  them,  he  replied — Because  these  are  the  men,  and  the  only 
men,  whom  you  have  to  look  upon  as  enemies ;  >  all  others  in  the 
market-place,  more  than  4000  in  number,  are  friends  and  com- 
rades. Eonadon  also  pointed  out  to  me  the  one  or  two  Spartans 
whom  we  met  in  the  roads,  or  who  were  lords  in  the  country 
districts,  as  our  only  enemies  ;  every  one  else  ux)und  them  being 
friendly  to  our  purpose.**  "  How  many  did  he  tell  you  were  the 
accomplices  actually  privy  to  the  scheme?"  asked  the  Ephors. 
"  Only  a  few  (was  tiie  reply),  but  those  thoroughly  trustworthy  : 
these  confidants  themselves,  however,  said  that  all  around  them 
were  accomplices — Inferiors,  Perioeki,  Neodamodes,  and  Helots, 


TITTviv    tivM    ritv    iv    AoKtiaiiAovL    was  4  oray  dydpw8i|f  ri«  &y  fi^  M^rexv  tmv 

the  declaration  of  Kinadon  when  seized  niimv,  otov  KivdStav  o  iV  i^'  'AyifatAaov 

and  questioned  by  the  Ephors  concern-  ovoriio-a?  iniBttrip  ivi  roi^s  2iraprtaTnc. 
ing  his  purposes.    Substantially  it  oo-        3  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  3,  6. 
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all  alike ;  for  whenever  any  one  among  these  classes  talked  about 
a  Spartan,  he  could  not  di^ise  his  intense  antipathy — he  talked 
as  if  he  could  eat  the  Spartans  raw."  ^ 

'^  But  how  (continued  the  Ephors)  did  Kinadon  reckon  upon 
getting  arms?"     "His   language  was  (replied  the 
witness) — ^We  of  the  standing  force  have  our  own  disconSent 
arms  all  ready ;  and  here  are  plenty  of  knives,  swords,  J^by* 
spits,  hatchets,  axes,  and  scythes,   on  sale  in  this  theoon- 
market-place,  to  suit  an  insurgent  multitude  ;  besides,   "^ 
every  man  who  tills  the  earth,  or  cuts  wood  and  stone,  has 
tools  by  him  which  will  serve  as  weapons  in  case  of  need,  espe- 
cially in  a  struggle  with  enemies  themselves  unarmed."     On 
being  asked  what  was  the  moment  fixed  for  execution,   the 
witness  could  not  tell :  he  had  been  instructed  only  to  remain  on 
the  spot)  and  be  ready.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  man  knew  the  name  of  any  person 
concerned,  except  Kinadon  himself.     So  deeply  were    *j^  ^ 
the  Ephors  alarmed,  that  they  refrained  from  any  theEphon 
formal  convocation  even   of   what  was    called  the  ^j^^vres 
Lesser  Assembly — ^including  the  Senate,  of  which  the  [ig^^Jf®" 
kings  were  members  ex  officio,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  Kinadon 
principal  persons  besides.    But  the  members  of  this  P"^*®^- 
assembly  were  privately  brought  together  to  deliberate  on  the 
emergency — Agesilaus  probably  among  them.    To  arrest  Kinadon 
at  once  in  Sparta  appeared  imprudent ;  since  his  accomplices,  of 
number  as  yet  unknown,  would  be  thus  admonished  either  to 
break  out  in  insurrection,  or  at  least  to  make  their  escape.    But 
an  elaborate  stratagem  was  laid  for  arresting  him  out  of  Sparta, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  accomplices.    The  Ephors,  calling 
him  before  them,  professed  to  confide  to  him  (as  they  had  done 
occasionally  before)  a  mission  to  go  to  Anion  (a  Laconian  town 
on  the  frontier  towards  Arcadia  and  Triphylia),  and  there  to  seize 
some  parties  designated  by  name  in  a  formal  Skytald  or  warrant ; 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  3,  6.    avroi  §Utrmk  The  Greeks  did  not  think  tbemselTOS 

vcUriF  i^wrav  avycificVat  ical  tikmaiv  xal  obliged  to  restrain   the  full   expres- 

vtoBofuaStn.  xal  rots  virofM^ocri,  leal  roU  sion  of  vindictive  feeling.     The  poet 

vcpioiKois*  ovovyelpevroiW-otf  rtf  A^ov  Theoffnis     wishes     "that    he     may 

y<votrowcpl2irapriarMy,ovaevaSvMEa9a4  ono  day  eome  to  drink  the  blood  of 

KpvvTciF  T«  fi^  ovx  nMas  &»  Kal  «|i.«r  those  who  had  ill-used  him  "  (▼.  84d 

ivBCtiv  aitrSiy,  Gaisf.). 

The  expression  is  Homerio—w/uiby  ^ '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  8, 7.    Sri  im^fitlv 

fiifipo»$oi9  npiOfMy,  Ac.  (Iliad.  It.  86).  oi  trapnryyeKiUvQV  «ii}. 

7—27 
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including  some  of  the  Aulonite  Perioeki,  some  Helots,  and  one 
other  person  by  name,  a  woman  of  peculiar  beauty  resident  at 
the  place,  whose  influence  was  understood  to  spread  disaffection 
among  all  the  Lacedaemonians  who  came  thither,  old  as  well  as 
young.^  When  Einadon  inquired  what  force  he  was  to  take 
with  him  on  the  mission,  tiie  Ephors,  to  obviate  all  suspicion 
that  they  were  picking  out  companions  with  views  hostile  to  him, 
desired  him  to  go  to  the  Hippagret^  (or  commander  of  the  30(i 
youthful  guards  called  Horsemen,  though  they  were  not  really 
mounted)  and  ask  for  the  first  six  or  seven  men  of  the  guard' 
who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  But  they  (the  Ephors)  had 
already  held  secret  communication  with  the  Hippi^retSs,  and  had 
informed  him  both  whom  they  wished  to  be  sent,  and  what  the 
persons  sent  were  to  do.  They  then  despatched  Kinadon  on  his 
pretended  mission,  telling  him  that  they  should  place  at  his  dis- 
posal three  carts,  in  order  that  he  might  more  easily  bring  home 
the  prisoners. 

Einadon  began  his  journey  to  Aulon,  without  the  smallest 
Kinadon  ig  suspicion  of  the  plot  laid  for  him  by  the  Ephors, 
seized,  to-  who,  to  make  their  purpose  sure,  sent  an  additional 
and  exe-  '  body  of  the  guards  after  him,  to  quell  any  resistance 
accompu^  which  might  possibly  arise.  But  their  stratagem 
axeairested,  succeeded  as  completely  as  they  could  desire.  He 
conspiracy  was  seized  on  the  road  by  those  who  accompanied  him 
broken  up.  ostensibly  for  his  pretended  mission.  These  men 
interrogated  him,  put  him  to  the  torture,'  and  heard  from  his 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii^  8,  8.     iiyaytlv  M  eirtfufrtaf   rolf    e«*    AvAmvos.        c««i    2* 

iic4ktvov  KOi  TTfi'  yv¥<UKa,  ^  KaAAio-rn  ukv  tlXrififUvov    rov    6a^pi>^     ificcv     tirirev(, 

iXiiyrro  avT6Si  etvai^  XvfiaCvtirBcu.  a  ttfKti  ^e'pwv  ra  6v6fiaTa  &v   Kivd6t»v 

roi/s  d0i4cvov^i/ov«   AoxedcufAovMiv   ical  aireypa^rCf  wcLpaj^rJiui  t6v  r«  iiAmw 

irptoByripovi  Koi  vetartpovt,  Tio-d/xcvov     koX    rov;     cirnccupuordrovs 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  8,  9, 10.  (vvcAd#t/Sayoy.    ws  d'  MixBii  6  KivaSmv, 

The  persons  called  Hippeis  at  Sparta  xal  i^Xeyxero,  ical  w/uu>X^et  vavra,  xal 

were  not  mounted:  they  were  a  select  rovs  ^wtiiSras  cAcye,  WAof  avrbr 

body  of  800  yoathf  111  citizens,  employed  ifpoi^o,  rl  cat  ^ovXtfiu,eras  rovra  vpar- 

either  on  home  police  or  on  foreign  rot; 
service.  Poly»nus  ^i.  14, 1)  in  his  aocount  of 

SeeHerodot.  yiii.  124:  Strabo,  X.  p.  this  transaction,  expressly  mentions 

481:   K.   O.   Mliller,  History  of  the  that  the  Hippeis  or  ffoards  who  accom- 

Dorians,  B.  iii.  ch.  12,  s.  6,  e.  panled  Kinadon  put  him  to  the  torture 

^  8  Xen.  Hellen.  iii  8.  0.    cimAXof  M  caTpc^A«i>«-ayTvs)  when  they  seized  him, 

oi  <rvAAA^dKr««  airrby  lUv  Kanx^^j  foir^  m  order  to  extort  the  names  of  hJB 

M    (wtt,i6rcus,    KvBdinvot.    a«rov,  accomplices.     Even  without   express 

ypd^avTtf  &wow4it.irtiynjy  raxia-  testimony,  we  might  pretty  confidently 

niv ToZi i^jtott,   ovm i* tlxov oii4>oooi  have  assumed  this.     From  a  man  ox 

irpbf  rh  vpayfia,  wore  icai  ftopiv  iirnttuv  spirit   like    Kinadon,  the   chief  of  a 
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lips  the  names  of  lus  accomplices — ^the  list  of  whom  they  wrote 
dows,  and  forwarded  by  one  of  the  guards  to  Sparta.  The 
Ephors,  on  receiving  it,  immediately  arrested  the  parties  princi- 
pally concerned,  especially  the  prophet  Tisamenus,  and  examined 


conspiracy,  they  were  not  likely  to 
obtain  such  betrayal  without  tor- 
ture. 

I  had  affirmed  that  in  the  deeoiip- 
tion  of  this  transaction  given  by 
Xenopbdn,  it  did  not  appear  whether 
Kinadon  was  able  to  write  or  not. 
My  assertion  was  contooverted  by 
Colonel  Mure  (in  his  Beply  to  my 
Appendix),  who  cited  the  words  4>4ptau 
TO.  hvofjLara  &v  KivciSaii'  air  iypa^tf 
as  containing  an  affirmation  from 
Zenopbdn  that  Kinadon  could  write. 

In  my  judgment,  these  words,  taken 
in  coniunction  with  what  precedes. 
and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  fact 
described,  do  not  contain  such  an 
afBrmation. 

The  guards  were  instructed  to  seise 
Kinadon,  and  after  having  heard  from 
Kinadon  who  ki$  aeeomplicet  loere,  to 
write  the  iuane$  down  and  tend  them  to 
the  EphoT9.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  executed  these  instructions  as 
given ;  the  more  so,  as  what  they  were 
commanded  to  do  was  at  once  the 
safest  and  the  most  natural  proceeding. 
For  Kinadon  was  a  man  distinguish^ 
for  personal  stature  and  courage  ^o  tl8os 
Kai  T^v  ^vx^v  evf>t»<rroft  iiL  3.  5),  SO  that 
those  who  seized  him  would  find  it  an 
indispensable  precaution  to  pinion  his 
arms.  Assuming  even  that  Kinadon 
could  write — yet  if  he  were  to  write,  he 
must  have  his  right  arm  free.  And 
why  should  the  guards  take  this  risk, 
when  all  which  the  Ephors  required 
was  that  Kinadon  should  pronounce  the 
names,  to  be  written  down  by  others  ? 
With  a  man  of  the  qualities  of  Kinadon, 
it  probably  required  the  most  Intense 
pressure  to  force  him  to  betray  his 
comrades,  even  by  word  of  mouth ;  it 
would  probably  be  more  difficult  still 
to  force  him  to  betray  them  by  the 
more  deliberate  act  of  writing. 

I  conceive  that  ^Ktv  iirirevc,  tftipuv  rd 
hvofiara  &y  b  Kt.vaZv»v  airfypa^e  is  tO  be 
construed  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding  sentence,  and  announces  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  instmctioni 
then  reported  as  given  by  the  Ephors. 
**  A  guard  came,  bearing  the  names  of 
those  whom  Kinadon  had  given  in." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Khiadon    bad    writ'        ' 


ritten    down  these 


names  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Oration  of 
Andokidds  (De  Mysteriis),  Pythonikus 
gives  information  of  a  mock  celebration 
of  the  mysteries,  committed  by  Alki- 
biadte  and  others,  citing  as  his 
witness  the  slave  Andromachus,  who 
is  accordingly  produced,  and  states  to 
the  assembly  vivd  voce  what  he  had 
seen  and  who  were  the  persons  present 
— rpwrof  /xev  oiro^  (Andromachus) 
ravra  iiirfwatf  xal  awiypa^t  rov- 
rovf  (s.  IS).  It  is  not  here  meant  to 
a$5rm  that  the  slave  Andromachus 
wrote  down  the  names  of  these  per- 
sons, which  he  had  the  moment  before 
fublicly  announced  to  the  assembly, 
t  is  by  the  words  aireypadrc  tovtov« 
that  the  orator  describes  the  public 
oral  announcement  made  by  Andro- 
machus, which  was  formally  noted 
down  by  a  secretary,  and  which  led  to 
legal  consequences  a^gainst  the  persons 
whose  names  were  given  in. 

So  again,  in  the  old  law  quoted  by 
Demosthenes  (adv.  Makart.  p.  1068)^ 
airoypo^erw  ii  rhv  ^if  iroiovvra  ravra  o 
PovMfLevos  irpbf  rhv  apxo^^"^'*  &^<^  ^^ 
Demosthends  adv.  Nikostrat  ]^.  1247, 
&  ix  tS>p  v6fifiiv  r«J»  Iduurn  T«p  avoypd' 
^avri  yCyytraif  rn  irrfAei  a^iif/uki :  com- 
mre  also  Ly8ia8,De  Bonis  Aristophanis, 
Or.  xix.  s.  6S  ;  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm 
that  o  airoypa<^wi'  was  required  to 
periorm  his  process  in  writing,  or  was 
necessarily  able  to  write.  A  citizen 
who  coula  not  write  might  do  this,  as 
well  as  one  who  could.  He  irtformed 
againat  a  certain  person  as  delinquent ; 
he  ir^formed  of  certain  articles  of  pro- 
perty, as  belonging  to  the  estate  of  one 
whose  property  had  been  confiscated 
to  the  dty.  The  information,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  informer,  was  taken 
down  by  the  official  person— whether 
the  informer  could  himself  write  or 
not. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Kinadon, 
having  oeea  interrogated,  UUd  to  the 
guards  who  first  seized  him  the  names 
of  his  accomplices— just  as  he  told  these 
names  aiterwards  to  the  Ephors  Uai 
Toiti  ^vv9i86Tai  cAeye);  and  this, 
whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  able  to 
write— a  point  which  the  passage  of 
Xenoph6n  noway  determines. 
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them  along  with  Einadon,  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  prisoner. 
They  asked  the  latter,  among  other  questions,  what  was  his  pur- 
pose in  setting  on  foot  the  conspiracy ;  to  which  he  replied — "  I 
wanted  to  be  inferior  to  no  man  at  Sparta '\  His  punishment 
was  not  long  deferred.  Having  been  manacled  with  a  clog  round 
his  neck  to  which  his  hands  were  made  fast,  he  was  in  this  con- 
dition conducted  round  the  city,  with  men'  scourging  and  prick- 
ing him  during  the  progress^  His  accomplices  were  treated  in 
like  manner,  and  at  length  all  of  them  were  put  to  death.^ 

Such  is  the  curious  narrative  given  by  Xenoph6n  of  this 
DangeroTia  unsuccessful  conspiracy.  He  probably  derived  his 
todScated*  information  from  Agesilaus  himself ;  since  we  cannot 
at  Sparta.  easily  explain  how  he  could  have  otherwise  learnt  so 
much  about  the  most  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  Ephors,  in  a  govern- 
ment proverbial  for  constant  secrecy  like  that  of  Sparta.  The 
narrative  opens  to  us  a  glimpse,  though  sadly  transient  and 
imperfect,  of  the  internal  dangers  of  the  Spartan  government. 
We  were  aware,  from  earlier  evidences,  of  great  discontent  pre- 
vailing among  the  Helots,  and  to  a  certain  extent  among  the 
Perioeki.  But  the  incident  here  described  presents  to  us  the  first 
manifestation  of  a  body  of  malcontents  among  the  Spartans 
themselves — ^malcontents  formidable  both  from  energy  and  posi- 
tion, like  Kinadon  and  the  prophet  Tisamenus.  Of  the  state  of 
disaffected  feeling  in  the  provincial  townships  of  Laconia,  an 
impressive  proof  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  that  beautiful  woman 
who  was  alleged  to  be  so  active  in  political  proselytism  at  Aulon» 
not  less  than  by  the  passionate  expressions  of  hatred  revealed  in 
the  deposition  of  the  informer  himself.  Though  little  is  known 
about  the  details,  yet  it  seems  that  the  tendency  of  affairs  at 
Sparta  was  to  concentrate  both  power  and  property  in  the  hands 
of  an  oligarchy  ever  narrowing  among  the  citizens  ;  thus  aggra- 
vating the  dangers  at  home,  even  at  the  time  when  the  power  of 
the  state  was  greatest  abroad,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that 
irreparable  humiliation  which  began  with  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  more  widespread  dis- 
content  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ephors  than 
that  which  is  specially  indicated  in  Xenophon.  And 
such  discovery  may  probably  have  been  one  of  the  motives  (as 
1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  8,  II. 
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had  liappened  in  424  B.C.,  on  occasion  of  the  expedition  of 
Brasidas  into  Thrace)  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  Asiatic 
expedition  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  outlet  for  brave  malcontents  on 
distant  and  lucrative  military  service. 

Derkyllidas  had  now  been  carrying  on  war  in  Asia  Minor  for 
near  three  years,  against  Tissaphem^s  and  Phama- 
bazus,  with  so  much  efficiency  and  success  as  both  to  ings  of 
protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  on  the  coast^  and  to  inter-  J^d^Sn^ 
cept   all  the   revenues  which  those  satraps  either  buns  in 
transmitted  to  court  or  enjoyed  themselves.    Phama- 
bazus  had  already  gone  up  to  Susa  (during  his  truce  with 
Derkyllidas  in  397  B.C.),  and  besides  obtaining  a  reinforcement 
which  acted  under  himself  and  Tiasaphem^  in  396  B.C.  against 
'Derkyllidas  in  Lydia,  had  laid  schemes  for  renewing  the  mari- 
time war  against  Sparta.^ 

It  is  now  that  we  hear  again  mentioned  the  name  of  Eondn, 
who,  having  saved  himself  with  nine  triremes  from  Persian  pre- 
the  defeat  of  iEgospotami,  had  remained  for  the  last  parations 
seven  years  under  the  protection  of  Evagoras,  prince  the  mari- 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.      Kondn,  having  married  at  ^fnJi*' 
Salamis,  and    having  a  son"  bom   to   him    there,  Sparta— 
indulged  but  &int  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  his  actiyityof 
native  city,  when,  fortunately  for  him  as  well  as  for  ^^^^^ 
Athens,  the  Persians  again  became  eager  for  an  efficient  admiral 
and  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    Through  representations 
from  Pharaabazus,  as  well  as  from  Evagoras  in  Cyprus — and 
through  correspondence  of  the  latter  with  the  Greek  physician 
Etesias,  who  wished  to  become  personally  employed  in  the 
negotiation,  and  who  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence 
with  Queen  Parysatis' — orders  were  obtained,  and  funds  pro* 
vided,  to  equip  in  Phoenicia  and  Kilikia  a  numerous  fleet,  under 

1  Diod/^r.  zIt.  89 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  8,  Grecian  surgeon  (besides  Etesias)  is 
18.  mentioned  as   ooneemed— Polykntus 

2  Lysias,  Orat.  zix.  (De  Bonis  Aris-  of  Mendd,  and  a  Kretan  dancer  named 
'     *      '  ^,  s.  88.  Zeno— both  established  at  the  Persian 


sSee  ktesias,  Fragmenta  Persica,  court, 

c  68,  ed.  Bahr :  Pluterch,  Artaz.  c.  There  is  no  part  of  the  narratiTe  of 

2X.  Ktesias  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much 

We  cannot  make  out  these  circum-  to  be  regretted  as  this,  relating  trans- 
stances  with  any  distinctness :  but  the  actions  in  which  he  was  himself  con> 
general  fact  is  plainly  testified,  and  cemed,  and  seemingly  giving  original 
&  besides  Tory  probable.     Another  letters. 
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the  command  of  Kondn.  While  that  officer  began  to  show  him- 
self and  to  act  with  such  triremes  as  he  found  in  readiness  (about 
forty  in  number)  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  l^inor  from 
Kilikia  to  Eaunus,^  further  preparations  were  vigorously  prose- 
cuted in  the  Phoenician  ports,  in  order  to  make  up  the  fleet  to 
300  sail.' 

It  was  by  a  sort  of  accident  that  news  of  such  equipment 
AgesUans  wached  Sparta — in  an  age  of  the  world  when  diplo- 
**  wi^  with  matic  residents  were  as  yet  unknown.  A  Syracusan 
to  AbIa,  merchant  named  Herodas,  having  visited  the  Phoeni- 
^SSSihy  ^^^^  ports  for  trading  purposes,  brought  back  to 
lyMiider.  Sparta  intelligence  of  the  preparations  which  he  had 
seen,  sufficient  to  excite  much  uneasiness.  The  Spartans  were 
taking  counsel  among  themselves,  and  communicating  with  their 
neighbouring  allies,  when  Agesilaus,  at  the  instance  of  Lysander, 
stood  forward  as  a  volunteer  to  solicit  the  command  of  a  land 
force  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Persians  in  Asia.  He 
proposed  to  take  with  him  only  thirty  full  Spartan  citizens  or 
Peers,  as  a  sort  of  Board  or  Council  of  Officers ;  2000  Neo- 
damodes  or  enfranchised  Helots,  whom  the  Ephors  were  probably 
glad  to  send  away,  and  who  would  be  selected  from  the  bravest 
and  most  formidable  ;  and  6000  hoplites  from  the  land  allies,  to 
whom  the  prospect  of  a  rich  service  against  Asiatic  enemies 
would  be  tempting.  Of  these  thirty  Spartans  Lysander  intended 
to  be  leader,  and  thus,  reckoning  on  his  pre-established  influence 
over  Agesilaus,  to  exercise  the  real  command  himself  without 
the  name.  He  had  no  serious  fear  of  the  Persian  arms,  either  by 
land  or  sea.  He  looked  upon  the  announcement  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet  to  be  an  empty  threat,  as  it  had  so  often  proved  in  the  mouth 
of  Tissaphernfis  during  the  late  war  ;  while  the  Cyreian  expedi- 
tion had  inspired  him  further  with  ardent  hopes  of  another 
successful  Anabasis,  or  conquering  invasion  of  Persia  from  the 
sea-coast  iu  wards.  But  he  had  still  more  at  heart  to  employ  his 
newly-acquired  ascendency  in  re-establishing  everywhere  the 
Dekarchies,  which  had  excited  such  intolerable  hatred  and  exer- 
cised so  much  oppression  that  even  the  Ephors  had  refused  to 
lend  positive  aid  in  upholding  them,  so  that  they  had  been  in 
several  places   broken  up  or  modified.'     If  the  ambition  of 

1  Diod6r.  ziy.  89—79.       3  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4, 1.       >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii  4.  2. 
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Agesilaus  was  comparatiyely  less  stained  hy  personal  and  factions 
antipatliies,  and  more  Pan-hellenic  in  its  aim,  than  that  of 
Lysander,  it  was  at  the  same  time  yet  more  unmeasured  in 
respect  to  victory  over  the  Great  King,  whom  he  dreamt  of 
dethroning,  or  at  least  of  expelling  from  Asia  Minor  and  the 
coast.^  So  powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Cyreian 
expedition  over  the  schemes  and  imagination  of  energetic  Greeks ; 
so  sudden  was  the  outburst  of  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaus, 
for  which  no  one  before  had  given  him  credit 

Though  this  plan  was  laid  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  Greece, 
it  turned  out  to  be  rash  and  improvident,  so  for  as 
the  sts^ility  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  was  con-   of  AgesUaus 
cemed.    That  empire  ought  to  have  been  made  sure  £'the"^^*** 
by  sea,  where  its  real  danger  lay,  before  attempts  ^*^®' 
were  made  to  extend  it  by  new  inland  acquisitions. 
And  except  for  purposes  of  conquest,  there  was  no  need  of  further 
reinforcements  in  Asia  Minor,  since  Derkyllidas  was  already 
there  with  a  force  competent  to  make  head  against  the  satraps. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lacedemonians  embraced  the  plan  eagerly; 
the  more  so,  as  envoys  were  sent  from  many  of  the  subject  cities, 
by  the  partisans  of  Lysander  and  in  concert  with  him,  to  entreat 
that  Agesilaus  might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition^ 
with  as  large  a  force  as  he  required.' 

No  difficulty,  probably,  was  found  in  levying  the  proposed 
number  of  men  from  the  allies,  since  there  was  great  General 
promise  of  plunder  for  the  soldiers  in  Asia.    But  the  J^J^^^**®" 
altered  position  of  Sparta  with  respect  to  her  most  Spartan 
powerful  allies  was  betrayed  by  the  refusal  of  Thebes,  eerve  in  the 
Corinth,  and  Athens  to  take  any  part  in  the  expedi-  SST^usS 
tion.     The  refusal  of  Corinth,  indeed,  was  excused  j^jj^ 
professedly  on  the  ground  of  a  recent  inauspicious  corinui, 
conflagration  of  one  of  the  temples  in  the  city  ;  and  ""*  Athens, 
that  of  Athens,  on  the  plea  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  not  yet 
repaired.    But  the  latter,  at  least,  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
some  hope  from  the  projects  of  Kondh.' 


1  Xen.    Hellen.    iii.    6,    1.     iKvCScug  (rrparevcrflurav  irpdrcpov  ^x^i',  &0. 
goKm^c^«A«^  oiA^wiF  fiwOUa,  4c.        ,  pintarch,  Agesil.  c  5. 

Xen.  AgeiSaus,  1.  88.  ^  Hnvo&v  koI       >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  5 ;  Fanaan.  Iii. 

iXwi^v  Kataktiatw  rqy  cvl  ri|y  'BAAoia  9, 1. 
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The  mere  fact  that  a  king  of  Sparta  was  about  to  take  the 
Xgesaaoi  command  and  pass  into  Asia  lent  peculiar  importance 
g^^^J. ^  to  the  enterprise.  The  Spartan  kings,  in  their 
AgamemoAn  function  of  leaders  of  Greece,  conceived  themselves 
nmflceat  ^  ^^^  inherited  the  sceptre  of  Agamemndn  and 
'^^^teT^  Orest^;^  and  Agesilaus,  especially,  assimilated  his 
paojuHj  expedition  to  a  new  Trojan  war — an  effort  of  united 
^^r*  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
iiiebaiuL  common  Asiatic  enemy  of  the  Hellenic  name.  The 
sacrifices  having  been  found  favourable,  Agesilaus  took  measures 
for  the  transit  of  the  troops  from  various  ports  to  Ephesus.  But 
he  himself,  with  one  division,  touched  in  his  way  at  Geraestus, 
the  southern  point  of  Euboea ;  wishing  to  cross  from  thence  and 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  the  port  of  BoBotia  where  Agamemndn  had 
offered  his  memorable  sacrifice  immediately  previous  to  departure 
for  Troy.  It  appears  that  he  both  went  to  the  spot  and  began 
the  sacrifice  without  asking  permission  from  the  Thebans ;  more- 
over, he  was  accompanied  by  his  own  prophet,  who  conducted 
the  solemnities  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  temple  or  chapel  of  Artemis  at  Aulis.  On  both 
these  grounds  the  Thebans,  resenting  the  proceeding  as  an  insult, 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  compelled  him  to  desist  from  the 
sacrifice.'  Not  taking  part  themselves  in  the  expedition,  they 
probably  considered  that  the  Spartan  king  was  presumptuous  in 
assuming  to  himself  the  Pan-hellenic  character  of  a  second 
Agamemndn;  and  they  thus  inflicted  a  humiliation  which 
Agesilaus  never  forgave. 

Agesilaus  seems  to  have  reached  Asia  about  the  time  when 

Derkyllidas  had  recently  concluded  his  last  armistice 

with  Tissaphemds  and    Pharnabazus — an  armistice 

AgesUaiu  at  u^tended  to  allow  time  for  mutual  communication 

Ephesus—      both  with  Sparta  and  the  Persian  court    On  beinc 
he  con-  i-i,,  ,  i.  .  .^ 

dudes  a        asked  by  the  satrap  what  was  his  purpose  in  commg, 

rth^>^     Agesilaus  merely  renewed  the  demand  which  had 
Mssapher-     before  been  made  by  Derkyllidas^f  autonomy  for 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.    Tissaphem^  replied  by  propos- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  same  armistice,  until  he  could  communi- 

IHerodot.  i  68;  viL  169;  Fausan.  sxen.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  8,  4;  Ui.  5,  5; 
iiL  16,  6.  Flut  AgesU.  c.  6 ;  Pausan.  iii.  9,  8. 
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cate  with  the  Persian  court — adding  that  he  hoped  to  be 
empowered  to  grant  the  demand.  A  fresh  armistice  was  accord- 
ingly sworn  to  on  both  sides  for  three  months,  Derkyllidas  (who 
with  his  army  came  now  under  the  command  of  Agesilaus)  Mid 
Herippidas  being  sent  to  the  satrap  to  receive  his  oath,  and  take 
oaths  to  him  in  return.^ 

While  the  army  was  thus  condemned  to  temporary  inaction  at 
Ephesus,  the  conduct  and  position  of  Lysander  began  Arrogant 
to  excite  intolerable  jealousy  in  the  superior  officers,  behaviour 
and  most  of  all  in  Agesilaus.    So  great  and  established  weening 
was  the  reputation  of  Lysander— whose  statue  had  JJ  Ly^der 
been   erected    at  Ephesus  itself   in  the  temple  of  :^^^^ 
Artemis,'  as  well  as  in  many  other  cities — ^that  all  and  to 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  looked  upon  him  as  the  real  chief  -^g^sii*'**- 
of  the  expedition.    That  he  should  be  real  chief,  under  the 
nominal  command  of  another,  was  nothing  more  than  what  had 
happened  before,  in  the  year  wherein  he  gained  the  great  victory 
of  ^gospotami — ^the  Lacedaemonians  having  then  also  sent  him 
out  in  the  ostensible  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  admiral  Arakus, 
in  order  to  save  the  inviofability  of  their  own  rule  that  the  same 
man  should  not  serve  twice  as  admiral.'    It  was  through  the 
instigation  of  Lysander,  and  with  a  view  to  his  presence,  that  the 
decemvirs  and  other  partisans  in  the  subject  cities  had  sent  to 
Sparta  to  petition  for  Agesilaus — a  prince  as  yet  untried  and 
unknown.      So  that  Lysander — taking  credit,  with  truth,  for 
having  ensured  to  Agesilaus  first  the  crown,  next  this  important 
appointment — ^intended  for  himself,  and  was  expected  by  others, 
to  exercise  a  fresh  tutn  of  command,  and  to  renovate  in  every 
town  the  discomfited  or  enfeebled  Dekarchies.    Numbers  of  his 
partisans  came  to  Ephesus  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  a  crowd  of 
petitioners  were  seen  following  hie  steps  everywhere ;   while 
Agesilaus  himself  appeared  comparatively  neglected.    Moreover 
Lysander  resumed  all  that  insolence  of  manner  which  he  had 

1  Xen.    Hellen.   iii.    4,  5,  6 ;    Xen.        >  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  7.     This  rule 
Agesilaus,  i.  10.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adhered 

The  term  of  three  months  is  specified  to  afterwards.    Lvsander  was  sent  out 

only  in  the  latter  passage.    The  former  again  as  commander  in  403  B.C.    It  is 

armistice  of    Derkyllidas    was    pro-  possible  indeed  that  he  may  have  been 

bably  not  expired  when  Agesilaus  first  again  sent  out  as  nominal  secretary  to 

iarrived.  some  other  person  named  as  com- 

2  Pausan.  ▼!.  8,  a  mander. 
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contracted  during  his  former  commands,  and  which  on  lihis 
occasion  gave  tlie  greater  offence,  since  the  manner  of  Agesilaus 
was  both  courteous  and  simple  in  a  peculiar  degree.^ 

The  thirty  Spai-tan  counsellors,  over  whom  Lysander  had  been 
Agesliaiu  iMu^ed  to  preside,  finding  themselves  neither  consulted 
humbles  by  him  nor  solicited  by  others,  were  deeply  dissatisfied, 
grades  Ly-  Their  complaints  helped  to  encourage  Agesilaus,  who 
Mks  to  be^^  was  still  more  keenly  wounded  in  his  own  personal 
sent  away,  dignity,  to  put  forth  a  resolute  and  imperious  strength 
of  will,  such  as  he  had  not  before  been  known  to  possess.  He 
successively  rejected  every  petition  preferred  to  him  by  or 
through  Lysander — a  systematic  purpose  which,  though  never 
formally  announced,'  was  presently  discerned  by  the  petitioners, 
by  the  Thirty,  and  by  Lysander  himself.  The  latter  thus  found 
himself  not  merely  disappointed  in  all  his  calculations,  bat 
humiliated  to  excess,  though  without  any  tangible  ground  of 
complaint  He  was  forced  to  warn  his  partisans  that  his 
intervention  was  an  injury  and  not  a  benefit  to  them ;  that 
they  must  desist  from  obsequious  attention  to  him,  and  must 
address  themselves  directly  to  Agesilaua  With  that  prince  he 
also  remonstrated  on  his  own  account — **  Truly,  Agesilaus,  you 
know  how  to  degrade  your  friends". — "  Ay,  to  be  sure  (was  the 
reply),  those  among  them  who  want  to  appear  greater  than  I  am ; 
but  such  as  seek  to  uphold  me,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not 
know  how  to  repay  with  due  honour."  Lysander  was  constrained 
to  admit  the  force  of  this  reply,  and  to  request,  as  the  only  means 
of  escape  from  present  and  palpable  humiliation,  that  he  might 
be  sent  on  some  mission  apart,  engaging  to  serve  faithfully  in 
whatever  duty  he  might  be  employed.' 

This  proposition,  doubtless  even  more  agreeable  to  Agesilaus 
than  to  himself  being  readily  assented  to,  he  was  despatched 
on  a  mission  to  the  Hellespont    Faithful  to  his  engagement  of 

1  Plaiarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7.  Agesilaus,  o.  7,  8 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand. 

'^  The     sarcastic     remarks     which  c.  iS. 

Plutarch  ascribes  to  Agesilaus,  call-  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Opu»- 

ing  Lysander  "my  meat-distributor"  culum  of  XenophOn,  a  special  Pane- 

(«cpcoJain|i'),    are    not  warranted    by  gyric  called  Agt*ila%u.  not  a  word  is 

xenoph6n,  and  seem  not  to  be  pro-  said  about  this  highly  characteristic 

bable  under  the  circumstances  (Plu-  proceeding    between    Agesilaus    and 

tarch,  Lysand.  c.  23 ;  Plutarch,  AgesiL  Lysander    at    Ephesus :    nor   indeed 

c  8).  Is  the  name  of  Lysander  once  men- 

9  Xen.HeUen.iii.  4, 7-10;  Plutarch,  Uoned. 
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fbrgettmg  past  offences  and  serving  with  zeal,  he  found  means 
to  gain  over  a  Persian  grandee  named  Spithridat^  x^yuaderis 
who  had  received  some  offence  from  Phamabazos.  ■•***i®f*|?* 
Spithridat^  revolted  openly,  carrying  a  regiment  of  Hellespont 
200  horse  to  join  Agesilaus,  who  was  thus  enabled  ^JJ^i^iloe 
to  inform  himself  fully  about  the  satrapy  of  Phama-   there, 
bazus,  comprising  the  territory  called  Phrygia  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont.^ 

The  army  under  Tissaphem^  had  been  already  powerful  at^ 
the  moment  when  his   timidity   induced   him   to 
conclude  the  first  armistice  with  Derkyllidas.    But  StebrofUai 
additional  reinforcements,  received  since  the  conclu-  JrtthAjpMi- 
sion  of  the  second  and  more  recent  armistice,  had  lans,  wlio 
raised  him  to  such  an  excess  of  confidence,  that  even  J^SfhS' 
before  the  stipulated  three  months  had  expired,  he  Jjl^v™** 
sent  to  insiet  on  the  immediate  departure  of  Agesilaus  retires  for 
from  Asia,  and  to  proclaim  war  forthwith,  if  such  ©f  o^anSS* 
departure  were  delayed.     While  this  message,  ac-  *^*J^"^ 
companied  by  formidable  reports  of  the  satrap's  force, 
filled  the  army  at  Ephesus  with  mingled  alarm  and  indignation, 
Agesilaus    accepted    the    challenge    with    cheerful    readiness, 
sending  word  back  that  he  thanked  the  satrap  for  perjuring 
himself  in  so  flagrant  a  manner,  as  to  set  the  gods  against  him 
and    ensure   their   favour  to   the   Qreek  side.'    Orders  were 
forthwith  given,  and  contingents  summoned  from  the  Asiatic 
Qreeks,    for   a   forward   movement   southward,    to   cross   the 
Mseander,  and  attack  Tissaphem^  in  Earia,  where  he  usually 
resided.      The  cities  on  the  route  were  required  to  provide 
magazines,  so  that  Tissaphem^  fully  anticipating  attack  in  this 
direction,  caused  his  infantry  to  cross  into  Karia,  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  on  the  defensive  ;  while  he  kept  Ms  numerous  cavalry 
in  the  plain  of  the  MsBander,  with  a  view  to  overwhelm  Agesilaus, 
who  had  no  cavalry,  in  his  march  over  that  level  territory 
towards  the  Karian  hills  and  rugged  ground. 

But  the  Lacedsemonian  king,  having  put  the  enemy  on  thi» 
false  scent,  suddenly  turned  his  march  northward  towards 
Phrygia  and  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.    Tissaphemds  took  no 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  4, 10. 

a  Xen.  HeUen.  iU.  4, 11, 12 ;  Zen.  Agesa  i.  12—14 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  9. 
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pains  to  aid  his  brother  satrap,  who  on  his  side  had  made  few 

preparations  for  defence.    Accordingly  Agesilaus,  finding  little 

or  no  resistance,  took  many  towns  and  villages,  and  collected 

abundance  of  provisions,  plunder,  and  slaves.    Profiting  by  the 

guidance  of  the  revolted  Spithridat^  and  marching  as  little  as 

possible  over  the  plains,  he  carried  on  lucrative  and  unopposed 

incursions    as    far   as  the    neighbourhood  of   Daskylium,  the 

residence  of  the  satrap  himself  near  the  Propontis.    Near  the 

satrapic  residence,  however,  his  small  body  of  cavalry,  ascending 

an  eminence,  came  suddenly  upon   an   equal   detachment  of 

Persian  cavalry,  under  Rathinte    and    Bagaeus,  who  attacked 

them  vigorously,  and  drove  them  back  with  some  loss,  until 

they  were  protected  by  Agesilaus  himself  coming  up  with  tlie 

hoplites.    The  effect  of  such  a  check  (and  there  were  probably 

others  of  the  same  kind,  though  Xenophdn  does  not  specify  them) 

on  the  spirits  of  the  army  was  discouraging.    On  the  next 

morning,  the  sacrifices  being  found  unfavourable  for  further 

■advance,  Agesilaus  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards  the  sea. 

He  reached  Ephesus  about  the  close  of  autumn,  resolved  to 

employ  the  winter  in  organizing  a  more  powerful  cavalry,  which 

'experience  proved  to  be  indispensable.^ 

This  autumnal  march  through  Phrygia  was  more  lucrative 

Agesiiaiu      than  glorious.    Yet  it  enables  Xenophdn  to  bring  to 

Indifferent     yjg^    different  merits   of  his  hero  Aii^silaus ;   iu 

to  money  " 

for  himself,    doing  which  he  exhibits  to  us  ancient  warfare  and 

enri^ff*"  Asiatic  habits  on  a  very  painful  side.    In  common 

hi8  friends.     \^^  ^^  Kallikratidas  and  Lysander,  though  not 

with  the  ordinary  Spartan  commanders,  Agesilaus  was  indifferent 

to  the  acquisition  of  money  for  himself.    But  he  was  not  the  less 

anxious  to  enrich  his  friends,  and  would  sometimes  connive  at 

unwarrantable  modes  of  acquisition  for  their  benefit    Deserters 

often  came  in  to  give  information  of  rich  p];ize8  or  valuable 

prisoners ;  which  advantages,  if  he  had  chosen,  he  might  have 

appropriated  to  himself.    But  he  made  it  a  practice  to  throw 

both  the  booty  and  the  honour  in  the  way  of  some  fiivourite 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  4,  18—15 ;  Zen.        Platarch,  Agesil.  c.  0. 
Agesil.  i  28.     iirfl  udvroi  ©v«i  iv  tj        These  military  operations  of  Agesl- 

•♦pvyia    «Mf&   ra   iredia    iSvvaro    arpa-  laos  are  loosely  ftdTorted  to   in   the 

revecr^ot,  dia  T^¥  ^apyafid^ov  imnCav,  early  part  of  c.  79  of  th«  fourteenth 

^.  Book  of  Dioddrus. 
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officer ;  jnst  as  we  have  seen  (in  a  former  chapter)  that 
Xenophdn  himself  was  allowed  by  the  army  to  capture  Asidat^a 
and  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  his  ransom.^  Again,  when  the  army 
in  the  conrse  of  its  march  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  appeared  to  be  advancing  farther  inland,  the  authorized 
auctioneers,  whose  province  it  was  to  sell  the  booty,  found  the 
buyers  extremely  slack.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  or  carry  what 
was  bought,  and  opportunity  for  resale  did  not  seem  at  hand. 
Agesilaus,  while  he  instructed  the  auctioneers  to  sell  upon  credit, 
without  insisting  on  ready  money,  at  the  same  time  gave  private 
hints  to  a  few  friends  that  he  was  very  shortly  about  to  return  to 
the  sea.  The  friends  thus  warned,  bidding  for  the  plunder  on 
credit  and  purchasing  at  low  prices,  were  speedily  enabled  to 
dispose  of  it  again  at  a  seaport,  with  large  profits.^ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  such  lucrative  gracea 
procured  for  Agesilaus  many  warm  admirers ;  though  q^,  hnman- 
the  eulogies  of  Xenophdn  ought  to  have  been  con-  ity  towards 
fined  to  another  pomt  in  his  conduct,  now  to  be  deserted 
mentioned.  Agesilaus,  while  securing  for  his  army  c*^<^n- 
the  plunder  of  the  country  over  which  he  carried  his  victorioua 
arms,  took  great  pains  to  prevent  both  cruelty  and  destruction  of 
property.  When  any  town  surrendered  to  him  on  terms,  hia 
exactions  were  neither  ruinous  nor  grossly  humiliating.'  Amidst 
all  the  plunder  realized,  too,  the  most  valuable  portion  was  the 
adult  natives  of  both  sexes,  hunted  down  and  brought  in  by  the 
predatory  light  troops  of  the  army,  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Agesilaus 
was  vigUant  in  protecting  these  poor  victims  from  ill-usage  ; 
inculcating  upon  his  soldiers  the  duty,  **  not  of  punishing  them 
like  wrong-doers,  but  simply  of  keeping  them  under  guard  aa 
men".*  It  was  the  practice  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  native 
population  often  to  sell  their  little  children  for  exportation  to 
travelling  slave-merchants,  from  inability  to  maintain  them.. 
The  children  thus  purchased,  if  they  promised  to  be  handsome, 
were  often  mutilated,  and  fetched  large  prices  as  eunuchs,  to 

I  Xen.  AgesU.  L  19 ;  Xen.  Anabas.        *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii  4, 10 ;  Xen.  Agesil. 

Tii.     8.    20—23;     Plutorch,     Beipab.  L  28.    roiis  inrh  tS»v  K-j^trrnv  aXiVKOiiiuovi 

Gerena.  Frascept.  p.  809  B.   SeeaboTOi  fiafipdpov%, 
ebap.  IxxiL  of  this  History.  So  the  word  X^onfv,  used  in  refer- 

3  Xen.  AgesiL  L 18.  vavrtt  vafiirA^0i|  ence  to  the  fleet,  means  the  commander 

ypnuara  iXa$ov.  of  a  predatory  Teasel  or  privateer  (Xen. 

«Xen.  AgesU.  i  20-22.  HeUen.  li  1,  80). 
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supply  the  large  demand  for  tlie  hareniB  and  religious  worship  of 
many  Asiatic  towns.  But  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
a  plundering  army,  these  slave-merchants  were  forced  often  to 
leave  hy  the  way-side  the  little  children  whom  they  had  pur- 
chased, exposed  to  the  wolves,  the  dogs,  or  starvation.  In  this 
wretched  condition  they  were  found  hy  Agesilaus  on  his  march. 
His  humane  disposition  prompted  him  to  see  them  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  he  gave  them  in  charge  of  those  old  natives 
whom  age  and  feebleness  had  caused  to  be  left  behind  as  not 
worth  carrying  off.  By  such  active  kindness,  rare  indeed  in  a 
Grecian  general  towards  the  conquered,  he  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  captives  and  the  sympathies  of  every  one  around.^ 

This  interesting  anecdote,  imparting  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient 
world  in  reference  to  details  which  Grecian  historians  rarely  con- 
tlescend  to  unveil,  demonstrates  the  compassionate  disposition  of 
Agesilaus.  We  find  in  conjunction  with  it  another  anecdote, 
illustrating  the  Spartan  side  of  his  character.  The  prisoners 
who  had  been  captured  dujing  the  expedition  were  brought 
to  Ephesus,  and  sold  during  the  winter  as  slaves  for  the  profit 

1  Xen.  AgesiL  L  21.  xal  iroAAoueis  for  eanachs,  who  were  supposed  to 
fthf  wporiy6peve  roi$  orpariMTaK  roifi  make  better  and  more  aliased  ser- 
akiaKOft-tvovt  M^  **^  aSiKovi  vants.  Herodot.  yiii.  105.^  oxtnyap 
rifiwpe  lo-dai,  a\\*  us  dvdpuirovf  xnjo'atro  (Panionias)  vcudaf  ctocov 
6vra%  ^vKd<r<rtiv.  iroWdxts  fi^,  evofitiivov^f  iKrafiv^v,  ayivtuiv  iimKet 
oirorc  luraarpaTOirtSevoiTO,  ci  al<r-  is  2ap5i«  re  *eai  •E^ecroi'  xP'tl^'^^^ 
tfoiro  Karak9kmi.ii.iva  iraidapia  fteyoAwK*^  iropA  Tjap ^TOi<rt  ^ap/3d^Mrt 
ftiKpcL  i  iikv6piov,  (&  iroXAol  rt/xiMTepoi  eiai  oi  evfov^oi,  iricrrioc  eimica 
citmAovv,  didrb  vo/x^^etv  y.^  rf^  irdon|«  rSiv  ivopxiMv,  Boys  were 
SHvaaOai  av  ^iptiv  avrkjcai  necessary,  as  the  operation  was  ^r- 
r  p  if  ^  •  I  v)  cn-cfieAero  xal  tovtuv,  ottox  formed  in  childhood  or  yonth — iratfies 
avyKotii^oiT6  iro4  •  tois  3*  a^  8td  yripas  iicTo/utiat  (Herodot.  vL  6--32 :  compare 
KaTokektififidvois  alv/xoAwTois  vpoaerar-  iii.  48).  The  Babylonians,  in  addition 
rev  i7nfiekeL<r9ai  avriov,  »?  fi^re  inrh  to  their  large  pecuniary  tribute,  had  to 
Kvvuv,  u^e*  tnh  kUKtaVf  dia^detpoiKro.  fumish  to  the  Persian  court  annually 
WOT*  ov  fiSvov  ot  wvvOavoiievoi  raJ/TO,  600  naiBas  iKTOixias  (Herodot.  ill  92% 
akkd.  KoX  avroX  oi  okiaKOfievoi,  evfievtls  For  some  further  remarks  on  the  pre- 
avru  iyCyvovro,  ference  of  the  Persians  both  for  the 

Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Thra-  persons  and  the  services  of  cvyovxoi* 
clans  also  sold  their  children  for  see  Dio  Chrysostom.  Orat.  zzi.  p.  270 ; 
exportation  —  irwXevo-i  ra  reKva  in  Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  vii.  6,  61—66.  Hel- 
i^aytiiyS  (Herod.  V.  6) ;  compare  Philo-  lanikus  (Fr.  160,  ed.  Didot^  affirmed 
■stratus,  vit  Apollon.  viii.  7-12,  p.  that  the  Persians  had  derived  both 
346 ;  and  ch.  xvi.  of  this  History.  the  persons    so    employed,   and   the 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Chian  mer-    habit  of  employing  them   from   the 
-chant  Panionius  Qike  the  **  Mitylencetta   Babylonians. 
mango"  in  Martial— '* Sed  Mitylenaei        When  Mr.  Hanway  was  trayelUng 


roseus  mangonis  ephebus"— Martial,  near  the  Caspian,  among  the  Kalmucks. 

vlL  79)  as  bavioe  conducted  on  a  large  little  children  of  two  or  three  years  of 

scale  the  trade  of  purchasing  boy 8,look-  age  were  often  tendered  to_him  for 

ing  out  for  such  as  were  handsome,  to  side,  at  two  rubles  per  head 

■supply  the  great  demand  in  the  East  Travels,  ch.  xvi  pp.  66, 66). 
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of  the  army.    Agesilaofi — ^beizig  then  busily  employed  in  train- 
ing his  troops  to  military  efficiency,  especially  for  gp^ti^n 
the  cavalry  service  during  the  ensuing  campaign —  ndeofhiB 
thought  it  advisable  to  impress  them  with  contempt  ^SS^'^of 


for  the  bodily  capacity  and  prowess  of  the  natives,  ^^l'*" 
He  therefore  directed  the  heralds  who  conducted  the  different 
auction  to  put  the  prisoners  up  to  sale  in  a  state  of  KKmS^' 
perfect  nudity.  To  have  the  body  thus  exposed  was  ^^  Qrwiu, 
a  thing  never  done,  and  even  held  disgraceful,  by  the  native 
Asiatics  ;  while  among  the  Greeks,  the  practice  was  universal  for 
purposes  of  exercise—or  at  least  had  become  universal  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries— for  we  are  told  that  originally 
the  Asiatic  feeling  on  this  point  had  prevailed  throughout  Qreece. 
It  was  one  of  the  obvious  differences  between  Qrecian  and 
Asiatic  customs^ — ^that  in  the  former,  both  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra,  as  well  as  the  matches  in  the  solenm  games,  required 
competitors  of  eveiy  rank  to  contend  naked.  Agesilaus  himself 
stripped  thus  habitually ;  Alexander  prince  of  Macedon  had  done 
so,  when  he  ran  at  the  Olympic  stadium ' ;  also  the  combatants 
out  of  the  great  family  of  the  Diagorids  of  Rhodes,  when  they 
gained  their  victories  in  the  Olympic  pankratium  ;  and  all  those 
other  noble  pugilists,  wrestlers,  and  runners,  descended  from 
gods  and  heroes,  upon  whom  Pindar  pours  forth  his  compli- 
mentary odes. 

On  tills  occasion  at  Ephesus,  Agesilaus  gave  special  orders  to 
put  up  the  Asiatic  prisoners  to  auction  naked  ;  not  at  all  by  way 
of  insult,  but  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  Greek  soldier 
who  contemplated  them  how  much  he  gained  by  his  own  bodily 
training  and  frequent  exposure,  and  how  inferior  was  the 
condition  of  men  whose  bodies  never  felt  the  sun  or  wind.  They 
displayed  a  white  skin,  plump  and  soft  limbs,  weak  and  un- 
developed muscles,  like  men  accustomed  to  be  borne  in  carriages 
instead  of  walking  or  running  ;  from  whence  we  indirectly  learn 
that  many  of  them  were  men  in  wealthy  circumstances.  And 
the  purpose  oi  Agesilaus  was  completely  answered ;  since  his 
soldiers,   when   they   witnessed  such  evidences  of  bodily  in- 

1  Herodot.  L   10.      wapii  y&p   roin    h  aUnnSviiv  McyoAnv  ^cpci.    Cp.  Thnc. 
Av5oi<n,  oxi^^  ^^  «apa  roi<n  a\koia%    L  6 ;  Plato,  Bepublic,  v.  3,  p.  452  D. 
fiapfidpom,  KM  avdfia  &^vu  yv^i^v,         >  Herodot  V.  22. 
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competence,  thought  that  ''the  enemies  against  whom  they 
had  to  contend  were  not  more  formidable  than  women  ".^ 
Such  a  method  of  illustrating  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  physical  training  would  hardly  have  occurred  to 
any  one  except  a  Spartan,  brought  up  under  the  Lykuigean 
rules. 

While  Agesilaus  thus  brought  home  to  the  vision  of  his  soldiers 
Efforts  of  ^®  inefficiency  of  untrained  bodies,  he  kept  them 
Ageaiiaus  throughout  the  winter  under  hard  work  and  drill,  as 
army,  and  '^^^  ^  ^^  palsBstra  as  in  arms.  A  force  of  cavalry 
cav2jy^*  was  still  wanting.  To  procure  it,  he  enrolled  all  the 
richest  Greeks  in  the  various  Asiatic  towns,  as  con- 
scripts to  serve  on  horseback ;  giving  each  of  them  leave  to 
exempt  himself  however,  by  providing  a  competent  substitute 
and  equipment — man,  horse,  and  arms.^  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  an  adequate  force  of  cavalry  was  thus  assembled 
at  Ephesus,  and  put  into  tolerable  exercise.  Throughout  the 
whole  winter,  that  city  became  a  place'  of  arms,  consecrated  to 
drilling  and  gymnastic  exercises.  On  parade  as  well  as  in  the 
paleestra,  Agesilaus  himself  was  foremost  in  setting  the  example 
of  obedience  and  hard  work.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  diligent 
and  improving,  among  hoplites,  horsemen,  and  light  troops ; 
while  the  armourers,  braziers,  leather-cutters,  &c.,  all  the  various 
artizans  whose  trade  lay  in  muniments  of  war,  were  in  the  fullest 
employment  "It  was  a  sight  full  of  encouragement  (says 
Xenophdn,  who  was  doubtless  present  and  took  part  in  it)  to  see 
Agesilaus  and  the  soldiers  leaving  the  gymnasium,  all  with 
wreaths  on  their  heads,  and  marching  to  the  temple  of  Artemis 
to  dedicate  their  wreaths  to  the  goddess."  ' 

1  Xen.  Utillen.  iii.  4,  19.    nyovfuvot  ceeding  somevtaat  simJOar  on  the  part 

3^,  Koi  rh   KaTo^tpovtlv  ritv  irokifiinv  Of  Gelon,  after  his  great  victory  over 

pufoiv  riva  iftfidxxtiv  wpbt  rb  fUKxco^a^t  ^®.    Carthaginians    at    Himera    in 

irpoc4ire  roif  mjpvfi,  rovs  inrb  rStv  k^<rrSi¥  Sicily ; — **  Grelo  Syracasamm  tyrannns. 


dAio-Ko/A^vovv /SapjSapovf  yv/Ayot>$  itmAciv.  bello  adversos  Pcenos  suscepto,  com 

opwKTcv  o2v  ol  oTparuAroi  Acvkovs  /iiv,  multos  cepisset,  infirmissimam  quem- 

dia  rh  y.Ti6iirort  cxdvcatfai,  fAa-  que    jj^raeclpue    ex    auxiliarihus,    qui 

Aaiccv9  dj  xal  dirdfovv,  dicl  rh  acWir'  oxi|'  nigerrimi  erant,  nudatum  in  conspecta 

ltAT»v  civatf  ivoikitrav,  ovBiv  dioiVciv  rhv  suorum     prodnxit,     ut    persuaderet 

v6\efiov  ^  ei  •wvai$i  8^ot  fMlxetrffai.  contemnendos  ". 

Xen.  Agesil.  i.  28— where  he  has  it—        ^  Xen.    Hellen.    iii.    4,   15  :     Xen. 

vioyaf  6i  icat  anovovi,  6(a  t6  ael  cv'  oxn'  Agesil.  i.  28.    Compare  what  is  related 

fiarwv  tlvai  (Polysnus,  ii.  1,  6 ;  Pla-  abont  Sdpio  Africanns— Livy,  zxix.  1. 
tarch,  Agesil.  c.  9).  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  17,  18 ;   Xen. 

Frontmus  (L  18)  recoonts  a  pro*  AgesiL  L  26,  27. 


CBkP^  LXXIII.     AGBSILAUB  DEFEATS  TISSAPRERN^.  4^3' 

•  Before  Agesilaus  was  in  condition  to  begin  his  military  opera-  l 
tions  for  the  spring,  the  first  year  of  his  command  had  3^^  ^^ 
passed  oyer.  Thirty  fresh  counsellors  reached  Ephesus  j^^r^^ 
from  Sparta,  superseding  the  first  thirty  under  Ly-  renews  the 
Sander,  who  all  went  home  forthwith.    Tlie  army  was  ES*?**^* 
now  not  only  more  numerous,  but  better  trained  and  P^J'J^* 
more  systematically  arranged,  than  in  the  preceding  victory  near 
campaign.    Agesilaus  distributed  the  various  divisions  ^^'^^^ 
under  the  command  of  diflferent  members  of  the  new  Thirty — 
the  cavalry  being  assigned  to  Xenokl^  the  Neodamode  hoplites 
to  Skyth6s,  the  Oyreians  to  Herippidas,  the  Asiatic  contingents . 
to  Migdon.    He  then  gave  out  that  he  should  march  straight 
against  Sardis.     Nevertheless,  Tissaphem^  who  was  in  that 
place,  construing  this  proclamation  as  a  feint,  and  believing  that 
the  real  march  would  be  directed  against  Earia,  disposed  his 
cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseander  as  he  had  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign ;  while  his  in&ntry  were  sent  still  farther  south- 
ward within  the  Earian  frontier.     On  thia  occasion,  however, 
Agesilaus  marched  as  he  had  announced,  in  the  direction  of 
Sardis.    For  three  days  he  plundered  the  country  without  seeing 
an  enemy  ;  nor  was  it  untfl  the  fourth  day  that  the  cavalry  of 
Tissaphem^  could  be  summoned  back   to   oppose  him,  the 
mfantry  being  even  yet  at  a  distance.    On  reaching  the  banks  of 
the  river  F^tdlus,  the  Persian  cavalry  found  the  Qreek  light 
troops  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  attacked  them  by 
surprise,  and  drove  them  in  with  considerable  loss.    Presently, 
however,  Agesilaus  himself  came  up,  and  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge,  anxious  to  bring  on  a  battle  before  the  Persian  infantry 
could  arrive  in  the  field.    In  efficiency,  it  appears,  the  Persian 
cavalry  was  a  full  match  for  his  cavalry,  and  in  number  ap- 
parently superior.    But  when  he  brought  up  his  infantry,  and 
caused  his  peltasts  and  younger  hoplites  to  join  the  cavalry  in  a 
vigorous  attack,  victory  soon  declared  on  his  side.    The  Persians 
were  put  to  fight  and  many  of  them  drowned  in  the  Paktdlus. 
Their  camp,  too,  was  taken,  with  a  valuable  booty,  including 
several  camels,  which  Agesilaus  afterwards  took  with  him  into' 
Greeca    This  success  ensured  to  him  the  unopposed  mastery  of 
ail  the  territory  round  Sardis.    He  carried  his  ravages  to  the 
▼^7  gp^  of  that  dty,  plundering  the  gardens  and  oniamented 
7—28 
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ground,  pioclaiming  liberty  to  those  within,  and  defying  Tiasa- 
phem^  to  come  out  and  fi^t.^ 

The  career  of  that  timid  and  treacherous  satrap  now  approached 
^^  .  its  close.  The  Persians  in  or  near  Sardis  loudly  corn- 
causes  Tis-  plained  of  him  as  leaving  them  undefended,  from 
to%^?  cowardice  and  anxiety  for  his  own  residence  in  Earia ; 
to  death,  while  the  court  of  Susa  was  now  aware  that  the  power- 
sededby  ful  reinforcement  which  had  been  sent  to  him  last 
"^  year,  intended  to  drive  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia,  had 
been  made  to  achieve  absolutely  nothing.  To  these  grounds  of 
just  dissatisfaction  was  added  a  court-intrigue  ;  to  which,  and  to 
the  agency  of  a  person  yet  more  worthless  and  cruel  than  him- 
self, Tissaphemes  fell  a  victim.  The  Queen  Mother  Parysatis 
had  never  forgiven  him  for  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  son  Cyrus.  Her  influence 
being  now  re-established  over  the  mind  of  Artaxerx^  she  took 
advantage  of  the  existing  discredit  of  the  satrap  to  get  an  order 
sent  down  for  his  deposition  and  death.  Tithraust^  the  bearer 
of  this  order,  seized  him  by  stratagem  at  Eolossn  in  Phrygia, 
while  he  was  in  the  bath,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded.' 

The  mission  of  Tithraust^  to  Asia  Minor  was  accompanied 
B.0. 896.  ^y  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  Persia  for  prose- 
Kegotia-  cuting  the  war  against  Sparta  with  vigour,  by  sea  as 
tionabe-  well  as  by  land,  and  also  for  fomenting  the  anti- 
new  satrap  Spartan  movement  which  burst  out  into  hostilities 
la^^e  ^^  7^^  ^^  Greece.  At  first,  however,  immediately 
wtoape  in  after  the  death  of  Tissaphemgs,  TithraustSs  endea- 
AsiaMiBor  ,^  ^.  x_'  '^Ci       ^^  -l 

hostUe  to       voured  to  open  negotiations  with  Agesilaus,  who  was  m 

each  other,  military  possessiim  of  the  country  round  Sardis,  while 
that  city  itself  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ari»u8-T-pro- 
bably  tiie  same  Persian  who  had  formerly  been  general  under 
Cyrus,  and  who  had  now  agjBln   revolted  from  Artaxerx^* 

iXen.  Hellen.  iil.  4.  21—24;  Xen.  Persian  infantry  in  this  battle  was 

Aii^esU.  i.  82,  83 ;  Plat.  Agesil.  c.  10.  greater  than  had  ever  been  got  to- 

Dioddraa  (zIt.  80)  professes  to  de-  eether  since  the  times  of  Darius  and 

scribe  this  battle ;  but  his  description  AerxSs.    Whereas  Xenoph6n  expressly 

is  hardlv  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  states  that  the  Persian  infantry  bad 

XenophOn,  which  is  better  authority,  not  come  np,  and  took  no  part  in  the 

Among  other  points  of  difference,  Dio-  battle. 

d6ni8  affirms  that  the  Persians  had        3  Plutarch,  Artaxerz.  c.  28 ;  I>iod6r. 

60,000  infantry :  and  Pausanias  also  ziy.  80 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  25. 
states  (tii.  9,  8)  that  the  number  of       8  Xen.  HeUen.  iiL  16,  26 ;  It.  1,  ST. 
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Tithraustls  took  credit  to  the  justice  of  the  King  for  having 
punished  the  late  satrap ;  out  of  whose  perfidy  (he  affirmed) 
the  war  had  arisen.  He  then  summoned  Agesilaus,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  evacuate  Asia,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  to 
pay  their  original  tribute  to  Persia,  but  to  enjoy  complete 
autonomy,  subject  to  that  one  condition.  Had  this  proposition 
been  accepted  and  executed,  it  would  have  secured  these  Qreeks 
against  Persian  occupation  or  governors — a  much  milder  f&te  for 
them  than  that  to  which  the  Lacedsemonians  had  consented  in 
their  conventions  with  Tissaphem§s  sixteen  years  before,^  and 
analogous  to  the  position  in  which  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace 
had  been  placed  with  regard  to  Athens,  under  the  peace  of 
Nikias,'  subject  to  a  fixed  tribute,  yet  autonomous,  with  no 
other  obligation  or  interference.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he  had 
no  power  to  entertain  such  a  proposition  without  the  authorities 
at  home,  whom  he  accordingly  sent  to  consult  But  in  the 
interim  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Tithraustes  to  conclude  an 
armistice  for  six  months,  and  to  move  out  of  his  satrapy  into  that 
of  Phamabazus,  receiving  a  contribution  of  thirty  talents  towards 
the  temporary  maintenance  of  the  army.'  These  satraps  generally 
acted  more  like  independent  or  even  hostile  princes  than  co- 
operating colleagues — one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Persian  empire. 

When  Agesilaus  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Kymfi,  en 
his  march  northward  to  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  .^  jgg 
he  received  a  despatch  from  home,  placing  the  Spartan 
naval  force  in  the  Asiatic  seas  under  his  command,  Sentdt"^ 
as  well  as  the  land  force,  and  empowering  him  to  JjJ^JmdMt 
name  whomsoever  he  chose  as  acting  admiral^    For  Sparta— 
the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  the  ^^Kondn, 
maritime  empire  of  Sparta  was  beginning  to  be  ^jjjjj?**^ 
threatened,  and  increased  efforts  on  her  part  were  ahipB  and 
becoming  requisite.    Pharnabazus,  going  up  in  person  Smmands 
to  the  court  of  Artaxerx^s,  had  by  pressing  representa-  »  ^g®*  <>' 
tions  obtained  a  large  subsidy  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  on  the  coast 
in  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  to  act  under  the  Athenian  <>'^*'**- 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  18,  87,  68.  80.    i^aiirivuilovi  avox«<* 

»SSf^4niJ.%i«.a.;Diod«r.HT.        «  Xen.  Hdl«..  IIL  «. «. 
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admiral  Eondn  against  the  Lacedaemonians.^  That  officer — ^with 
a  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  before  the  equipment  of  the  remainder 
was  yet  complete — ^had  advanced  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  to  Kaunus,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula, 
on  the  frontier  of  Earia  and  Lykia.  In  this  port  he  was  besieged 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  120  triremes  under  Pharax.  But 
a  Persian  reinforcement  strengthened  the  fleet  of  Eondn  to  eighty 
sail,  and  put  the  place  out  of  danger ;  so  that  Pharax,  desisting 
from  the  siege,  retired  to  Rhodes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Eon6n,  however,  who  was  now  with  his 
fleet  of  eighty  sail  near  the  ChersonSsus  of  Ejiidus,  emboldened 
the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  Sparta.  It  was  at  Rhodes  that  the 
Rhodes  re-  general  detestation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire, 
Se^SpStan  disgraced  in  so  many  different  cities  by  the  local 
empfa«—  Dekarchies  and  by  the  Spartan  harmosia,  first  mani- 
turea  an  fested  itself.  And  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Rhodian 
corSfleS  population,  that  their  revolt  took  place  while  lihe  fleet 
at  Rhodes,  of  Pharax  was  (in  part  at  least)  actually  in  the  har- 
bour, and  they  drove  him  out  of  it.*  Eondn,  whose  secret 
encouragements  had  helped  to  excite  this  insurrection,  presently 
sailed  to  Rhodes  with  his  fleet,  and  made  the  island  his  main 
station.  It  threw  into  his  hands  an  unexpected  advantage  ;  for 
a  numerous  fleet  of  vessels  arrived  there  shortly  afterwards,  sent 
by  Nephereus  the  native  king  of  Egypt  (which  was  in  revolt 
against  the  Persians)  with  marine  stores  and  grain  to  the  aid  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Not  having  been  apprised  of  the  recent 
revolt,  these  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  as  if  it  were 
still  a  Lacedaemonian  island  ;  and  ttieir  cargoes  were  thus  appro- 
priated by  Eondn  and  the  Rhodians.' 

In  recounting  the  various  revolts  of  the  dependencies  of 
Athens  which  took  place  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  I  had 
occasion  to  point  out  more  than  once  that  aU  of  them  took  place 
not  merely  in  the  absence  of  any  Athenian  force,  but  even  at 

i  Diodftr.  adT.  89 ;  JnsUn.  tL  1.  •  BiodAnu,  sdv.  7» ;  Justin  (vi.  2) 

>  Diod6r.  ziv.  79.     'Podiot  6k  iKpa-  calls  this  native  Egyptian  king  Her- 

k6vT€s  rhv  rStv  ILtKoTrowriaCuv  irrdXov,  ejfnion, 

antimiirav  avh  Aeuu6aiiJLovuav,  koX  rhv        It  seems  to  have  been  the  uniform 

K6yMva  irpo<re5<{ayTo  /MTfll  rod  oToAov  practice  for    the    com-ships  coming 

vavrhi  eii  TJiv  ir6\iv.  from   Egypt  to   Greece    to    halt   at 

Compare  Androtion  apnd   Pau&ji-  Rhodes  CDemosthen.  cont.  Dionysodor. 

niam,  vi.  7, 2.  p.  1285 :  compare  Herodot.  ii.  182). 
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the  instigatioQ  (in  most  cases)  of  a  present  hostile  force-^by  the 
contrivance  of  a  local  party — and  without  privity  or  Aiudety  of 
previous  consent  of  the  bulk  of  the  citizens.    The  moni^?" 
present  revolt  of  Rhodes,  forming  a  remarkable  con-  Agesiiaus 
trast  on   aU   these  points,  occasioned   the   utmost  ed  to  corn- 
surprise  and  indignation  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  ^^^  ^eU 
They  saw  themselves  about  to  enter  upon  a  renewed  «  on  land, 
maritime  war,  without  that  aid  which  they  had  reckoned  on 
receiving  from   Egypt,  and   with   aggravated  uncertainty  in 
respect  to  their  dependencies  and  tribute.    It  was  under  this 
prospective  anxiety  that  they  took  the  step  of  nominating  Age- 
siiaus to  the  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of  the  army,  in 
order  to  ensure  unity  of  operations;^  though  a  distinction  of 
function,  which  they  had  hitherto  set  great  value  upon  main- 
taining, was  thus  broken  down — and  though  the  two  commands 
had  never  been  united  in  any  king  before  Agesiiaus.'    Fharaz, 
the  previous  admiral,  was  recalled.' 

But  the  violent  displeasure  of  the  LacedsBmonians  against  the 
revolted  Rhodians  was  still  better  attested  by  another  severity  of 
proceeding.    Among  all  the  great  families  at  Rhodes,  JJj,^^' 
none  were  more  distinguished  than  the  Diagoridse.  towards  the 
Its  members  were  not  only  generals  and  high  political  Dorieua— 
functionaries  in  their  native  island,  but  had  attained  Jg°^J^er 
even  Pan-hellenic  celebrity  by  an  unparalleled  series  treatment 
of  victories  at  the  Olympic  and  other  great  solemni-  Sian^*^"^* 
ties.    Dorieus,  a  member  of  this  family,  had  gained  ^y  Athena, 
the  victory  in  the  pankration  at  Olympia  on  three  successive 
solemnities.    He  had  obtained  seven  prizes  in  the  Nemean  and 
eight  in  the  Isthmian  games.    He  had  carried  off  the  prize  at 
one  Pythian  solemnity  without  a  contest — no  one  daring  to  stand 
up  against  him  in  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  pankration.    As  a 
Bhodian,  while  Rhodes  was  a  subject-ally  of  Athens  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  he  had  been  so  pronounced  in  his  attachment 
to  Sparta  as  to  draw  on  himself  a  sentence  of  banidiment ;  upon 

1  Zen.  Hellen.  11. 4, 27.  person,  b  more  probably  an  officer  who 

s  Plutarch,  AgesiL  &  10;  AristoteL  served  under  Dionysiua  in  Sicily  and 

Politio.  iL  6,  S2.  "^^li  a^out  f ortv  years  after  the  revolt 

^TheLacedsamoniannamedPharax,  of  Rhodes.      The  difference  of  time 

mentioned  by  Theopompus  (Frag.  218,  appears  so  great,  that  we  must  pro- 

ed.  IMdot :  compare  Athenffius,  zii.  p.  bably  suppose  two  different  men  bear- 

686)  as  a  profligate  and  extravagant  ing  the  same  name. 
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which  he  had  retired  to  Thurii,  and  had  been  active  in  hostility  to 
Athens  after  the  Syracusan  catastrophe.  Serving  against  her  in 
ships  fitted  out  at  his  own  cost,  he  had  been  captured  in  407  b.c. 
by  the  Athenians  and  brought  in  as  prisoner  to  Athens.  By 
the  received  practice  of  war  in  that  day,  his  life  was  forfeited ; 
and  over  and  above  such  practice,  the  name  of  Dorieus  was 
peculiarly  odious  to  the  Athenians.  But  when  they  saw  before 
the  public  assembly  a  captive  enemy,  of  heroic  lineage  as  well  as 
of  unrivalled  athletic  majesty  and  renown,  their  previous  hatred 
was  so  overpowered  by  sympathy  and  admiration,  that  they 
liberated  him  by  public  vote,  and  dismissed  him  uncondi- 
tionally.* 

This  interesting  anecdote,  which  has  already  been  related  in 
my  sixty-fourth  chapter,  is  here  again  noticed  as  a  contrast  to 
the  treatment  which  the  same  Dorieus  now  underwent  from  the 
Lacedsemonians.  What  he  had  been  doing  since,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  now  revolted  from  Sparta, 
he  was  not  only  absent  from  the  island,  but  actually  in  or  near 
Peloponnesus.  Such  however  was  the  wrath  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians against  Rhodians  generally,  that  Dorieus  was  seized  by 
their  order,  brought  to  Sparta,  and  there  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted." It  seems  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  had  any  per- 
sonal concern  in  the  revolt  Had  such  been  the  fact,  he  would 
have  been  in  the  island— or  would  at  least  have  taken  care  not 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when  the  revolt 
happened.  Perhaps, 'however,  other  members  of  the  Diagoridse, 
his  family,  once  so  much  attached  to  Sparta,  may  have  taken 
part  in  it;  for  we  know,  by  the  example  of  the  Thirty  at 
Athens,  that  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  and  Spartan  harmosts 
made  themselves  quite  as  formidable  to  oligarchical  as  to  demo- 
cratical  politicians,  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  Diagoridse 
may  have  become  less  philo-Laconian  in  their  politics. 

This  extreme  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  man  by 
Athens  and  by  Sparta  raises  instructive  reflections.  It  exhibits 
the  difference  both  between  Athenian  and  Spartan  sentiment  and 
between  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that  of  a  few.    The 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  1.  6, 19.  Syrftcnsan  assembly,  towards  the  Sikel 

Compare    a    similar    instance    of   prince  Duketios  rDiod6r.  xi.  92). 
merciful  dealing,  on  the  part  of  the        >  Fanaanias,  vL  7,  2. 
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grand  and  sacred  personality  of  the  Hieronike  Doriens,  when  ex- 
hibited to  the  senses  of  the  Athenian  multitude — the 
spectacle  of  a  man  in  chainis  before  them,  who  had  been  of  a  multi- 
proclaimed  victor  and  crowned  on  so  many  solemn  SSSdSStti 
occasions  before  the  largest  assemblages  of  Greeks  ever  «^t  of 
•brought  together — ^produced  an  overwhelming  effect 
upon  their  emotions,  sufficient  not  only  to  efface  a  strong  pre- 
established  antipathy  founded  on  active  past  hostility,  but  to 
countervail  a  just  cause  of  revenge,  speaking  in  the  limguage  of 
that  day.  But  the  same  appearance  produced  no  effect  at  aU  on 
the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Senate ;  not  sufficient  even  to  hinder 
them  from  putting  Dorieus  to  death,  though  he  had  giveti 
them  no  cause  for  antipathy  or  revenge,  simply  as  a  sort  of 
retribution  for  the  revolt  of  the  island.  Now  this  difference 
depended  partly  upon  the  difference  between  the  sentiment 
of  Athenians  and  Spartans,  but  partly  also  upon  the  difference 
between  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that  of  a  few.  Had 
Dorieus  been  brought  before  a  select  judicisd  tribunal  at 
Athens,  instead  of  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly 
— or  had  the  case  been  discussed  before  the  assembly  in  his 
absence — he  would  have  been  probably  condemned,  conformably 
to  usage,  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  vehement  emotioti 
worked  by  his  presence  upon  the  multitudinous  spectators  of  the 
assembly  rendered  such  a  course  intolerable  to  them.  It  has 
been  common  with  historians  of  Athens  to  dwell  upon  the 
passions  of  the  public  assembly  as  if  it  were  susceptible  of  excite- 
ment only  in  an  angry  or  vindictive  direction ;  whereas  the 
truth  is,  and  the  example  before  us  illustrates,  that  they  were 
open-minded  in  one  direction  as  well  as  in  another,  and  that  the 
present  emotion,  whatever  it  might  be,  merciful  or  sympathetic 
as  well  as  resentful,  was  intensified  by  the  mere  feet  of  multitude. 
And  thus,  where  the  established  rule  of  procedure  happened  to 
be  cruel,  there  was  some  chance  of  moving  an  Athenian  assembly 
to  mitigate  it  in  a  particular  case,  though  the  Spartan  Ephors  or 
Senate  would  be  inexorable  in  carrying  it  out — if  indeed  they 
did  not,  as  seems  probable  in  the  case  of  Dorieus,  actually  go 
beyond  it  in  rigour. 

Wliile  Eon6n  and  the  Bhodians  were  thus  raising  hostilities 
against  Sparta  by  sea,  Agesilaus,  on  receiving. at  Kymd  the  news 
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jaf  Mb  nommatioirto  tiie  doable  command,  immediatelj  despatched 
orders  to  the  dependent  maritime  cities  and  islands, 
^'^  requiring  the  construction  and  equipment  of  new 

S^Sl  trirenies.  Such  was  the  influence  of  Sparta,  and  so 
to  augment  much  did  the  local  governments  rest  upon  its  continu- 
he^iamet  A^ce,  that  these  requisitions  were  zealously  obeyed. 
Sminuf  Many  leading  men  incurred  considerable  expense,  from 
desire  to  acquire  his  fJEtvour ;  so  that  a  fleet  of  120 
new  triremes  was  ready  by  the  ensuing  year.  Agesilaus,  naming 
his  brother-in-law  Peisander  to  act  as  admiral,  sent  him  to  super- 
intend the  preparations :  a  brave  young  man,  but  destitute  both 
of  skill  and  experience.^ 

Meanwhile  he  himself  pursued  his  march  (about  the  beginning 
Opentioni  ^^  autumn)  towards  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus — 
ofAgesiiaua  Phrygia  south  and  south-east  of  the  Propontis.  Under 
.  S^na^  the  active  guidance  of  his  new  auxiliary  Spithridat^s, 
bazas.  j^g  plundered  the  country,  capturing  some  towns,  and 

reducing  others  to  capitulate,  with  considerable  advantage  to  his 
soldiers.  Phamabazus,  having  no  sufficient  army  to  hazard  a 
batde  in  defence  of  his  satrapy,  concentrated  all  his  force  near  his 
own  residence  at  Daskylium,  offering  no  opposition  to  the  march 
of  Agesilaus,  who  was  induced  by  Spithridates  to  trave^rse 
Phrygia  and  enter  Paphlagonia,  in  hopes  of  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian  prmce  Otys.  That  prince,  in 
nominal  dependence  on  Persia,  could  muster  the  best  cavalry  in 
.the  Persian  empire.  But  he  had  recently  refused  to  obey  an 
invitation  from  the  court  at  Susa,  and  he  now  not  only  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  Agesilaus,  but  concluded  an  alliance  with  him, 
.strengthening  him  with  an  auxiliary  body  of  cavalry  and  peltasts. 
Anxious  to  requite  Spithridat^  for  his  services,  and  vehemently 
attached  to  his  son,  the  beautiful  youth  Megabates,  Agesilaus 
persuaded  Otys  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Spithridates.  He  even 
caused  her  to  be  conveyed  by  sea  in  a  Lacedaemonian  trireme — 
probably  from  Abydos  to  Sin6p§,' 

•    iXeil.Hellen.iii.  4, 28,  ^iPlufcarch,  the  presence  of  the  thirty  Spartan 

I  AgesU.  c  10«   .  joonnsellors,  and  probably  in  the  pre- 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1, 1—16.  aenoe  of  Xenophdn  himself. 

The  negotiation  of  this  marriage  by  The  attachment  of  Agesilaus  to  the 

.Agesilaus  Is  detailed  in  a  curious  and  youth    Megabazus    or    Megabatte  is 

Interesting  manner  by  Xenophdn.    His  marked  in  the  Hellenica  (iv.  1,  6—28), 

Loomtersation  with  Otys  took  place  in^  but  is  moi»  strongly  brought  out  in 
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Reinforced  hj  Uie  Paphlagonian  auxiliaries,  Agesilaus  proae^ 
ented  the  war  with  augmented  vigour  against  the 
eatrapy  of  Phamabazua.    He  now  approached  the  wLte'the 
neighlwurhood  of  Daakylium,  the  residence  of  the  th?MSS>r' 
satrap  himself  inherited  from  his  father  FharaakSs,  and  but. 
who  had  been  satrap  before  him.    This  was  a  well-  £unp— 
supplied  country,  full  of  rich  villages,  embellished  jf^  "^ 
with  parks  and  gardens  for  the  satrap's  hunting  and  Spithri- 
gratification  :  the  sporting  tastes  of  Xenoph6n  lead     ^^^ 
him  also  to  remark  that  there  wei^e  plenty  of  birds  for  the  fowler, 
with  rivers  full  of  fish.^    In  this  agreeable  region  Agesilaus 
passed  the  winter.    His  soldiers,  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, became  so  careless,  and  straggled  with  so  much  contempt 
of  their  enemy,  that  Phumabazus,  with  a  body  of  400  cavalry 
and  two  scythed  chariots,  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  700 
of  them  by  surprise,  driying  them  back  with  considerable  loss, 
until  Agesilaus  came  up  to  protect  them  with  the  hoplites. 

This  partial  misfortune,  however,  was  speedily  avenged.  Fear- 
ful of  being  surrounded  and  captured,  Pharnabazus  refrained 
from  occupying  any  fixed  position.  He  hovered  about  the 
country,  carrying  his  valuable  property  along  with  him,  and 
keeping  his  place  of  encampment  as  secret  as  he  could.  The 
watchful  SpithridatSs,  nevertJieless,  having  obtained  information 
that  he  was  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  village  of  Ean^  about 
18  miles  distant,  Herippidas  (one  of  the  thirty  Spartans)  under- 
took a  night-march  with  a  detachment  to  surprise  him.  Two 
thousand  Grecian  hoplites,  the  like  number  of  light-armed 
peltasts,  and  Spithridat^  with  the  Paphlagonian  horse,  were 
,appointed  to  accompany  bim.  Though  many  of  these  soldiers 
took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  evade  attendance,  the  enterprise 
•  proved  completely  successful  The  camp  of  Pharnabazus  was 
surprised  at  break  of  day ;  his  Mysian  advanced  guatds  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  he  himself,  with  all  his  troops,  was  compelled 
to  take  flight  with  scarcely  any  resistance.    All  his  stores,  plate, 

the  AmilaaB  of  Xeiioph6ii  (?.  t),  and  mentioned  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  22;  t.  6, 

in  Plutarch,  AgeBll.  c  11.  g).    Whether  there  was  more  than  one 

In  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Paphlagonian  prince— or  whether  Otys 

Greeks  (five  Tears  before)  alon^  the  was  snccessor  of  Korylas— ve  cannot 

southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  a  Paph-  tell, 
lagonlan    prince  named    Koxylas    is       i  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1, 16— 8a 
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and  personal  furniture,  together  with  a  large  baggage-train  and 
abundance  of  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Aa  the 
Paphlagonians  under  Spithridatte  formed  the  cavalry  of  the 
victorious  detachment,  they  naturally  took  more  spoil  and  more 
prisoners  than  the  infantry.  They  were  proceeding  to  carry  off 
their  acquisitions,  when  Herippidas  interfered  and  took  everything 
away  from  them  ;  placing  the  entire  spoil  of  every  description 
under  the  charge  of  Qrecian  officers,  to  be  sold  by  formal  auction 
in  a  Qrecian  city,  after  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  distributed 
or  applied  by  public  authority.  The  orders  of  Herippidaa  were 
conformable  to  the  regular  and  systematic  proceeding  of  Qrecian 
officers ;  but  Spithridat^  and  the  Paphlagonians  were  probably 
justified  by  Asiatic  practice  in  appropriating  that  which  they  had 
themselves  captured.  Moreover,  the  order,  disagreeable  in  itself, 
was  enforced  against  them  with  Lacedssmonian  harshness  of 
manner,^  imaccompanied  by  any  guarantee  that  they  would  be 
allowed,  even  at  last,  a  fair  share  of  the  proceeds.  Besenting  the 
conduct  of  Herippidas  as  combining  injury  with  insult,  they 
deserted  in  the  night  and  fled  to  Sardis,  where  the  Persian 
Ariaeus  was  in  actual  revolt  against  the  court  of  Susa.  This  was 
a  serious  loss,  and  still  more  serious  chagrin  to  Agesilaus.  He 
was  not  only  deprived  of  valuable  auxiliary  cavalry  and  of  an 
enterprising  Asiatic  mformant ;  but  the  report  would  be  spread 
that  he  defrauded  his  Asiatic  allies  of  their  legitimate  plunder, 
and  others  would  thus  be  deterred  from  joining  him.  His  per- 
sonal sorrow,  too,  was  aggravated  by  the  departure  of  the  youth 
Megabazus,  who  accompanied  his  fisLtber  Spithridatds  to  Sardis.' 
It  was  towards  the  dose  of  this  winter  that  a  personal  con- 
ference took  place  between  Agesilaus  and  Phamabazus, 
conference  managed  by  the  intervention  of  a  Qreek  of  Kyzikus 
AgeailSua  named  ApoUophanSs,  who  was  connected  by  ties  of 
and  Fbar-  hospitality  with  both,  and  served  to  each  as  guarantee 
for  the  good  faith  of  the  other*  We  have  from  Xeno- 
phCn,  himself  probably  present,  an  interesting  detail  of  this 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  ll-^ucp9t  Ar  Plntarch  asserts  to  have  taken  place 

jfcraoTiif  rwv  KXaireW«0v,  Ac.  between    Agesilana    and    Megabazus 

i>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  27 ;  Plntarch.  cannot  hare  occurred  on  the  departure 

AgesU.  c.  11.  of  the  latter,  but  must  belong  to  some 

Since  the  flight  of  Spithridatds  took  other  occasion  ;  as  indeed  it  seems  to 

place  secretly  by  night,  the  scene  which  be  represented  by  Xenoph6n  (Ages.  ▼.  4). 
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inte(tview.  Agesilam>,  accompanied  by  his  thirty  Spartan  coun- 
sellors, being  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  appointment,  all 
of  them  sat  down  upon  the  grass  to  wait.  Presently  came  Phar- 
nabazus,  with  splendid  clothing  and  retinua  His  attendants 
were  be^nning  to  spread  fine  carpets  for  him,  when  the  satrap, 
observing  how  the  Spartans  were  seated,  felt  ashamed  of  such  a 
luxury  for  himself,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of 
Agesilaus.  Having  exchanged  salutes,  they  next  diook  hands  ; 
after  which  Phamabazus,  who  as  the  elder  of  the  two  had  been 
the  first  to  tender  his  right  hand,  was  also  the  first  to  open  the 
conversation.  Whether  he  spoke  Greek  well  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  an  interpreter,  we  are  not  informed.  ''Agesi- 
laus (said  he),  I  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  you  Lacedaemonians- 
while  you  were  at  war  with  Athens:  I  furnished  you  with  money 
to  strengthen  your  fleet,  and  fought  with  you  myself  ashore  on 
horseback,  chasing  your  enemies  into  the  sea.  You  cannot  charge 
me  with  ever  having  played  you  false,  like  Tissaphern^  either 
by  word  or  deed.  Yet  after  this  behaviour,  I  am  now  reduced 
by  you  to  such  a  condition,  that  I  have  not  a  dinner  in  my  own 
territory,  except  by  picking  up  your  leavings,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  I  see  the  fine  residences,  parks,  and  hunting-grounds, 
bequeathed  to  me  by  my  &ther,  which  formed  the  charm  of  my 
life,  cut  up  -or  burnt  down  by  you.  Is  this  the  conduct  of  men. 
mindful  of  favours  received,  and  eager  to  requite  them  ?  Pray 
answer  me  this  question ;  for  perhaps  I  have  yet  to  learn  what 
is  holy  and  just.*' 

The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors  were  covered  with  shame  by 
this  emphatic  appeal.  They  all  held  their  p^ace;  while  Age- 
silaus, after  a  long  pause,  at  length  replied — *'  You  are  aware^ 
Pharnabazus,  that  in  Qrecian  cities  individuals  become  private 
friends  and  guests  of  each  other.  Such  guests,  if  the  cities  to 
which  they  belong  go  to  war,  fight  with  each  other,  and  some- 
times by  accident  even  kill  each  other,  each  on  behalf  of  his  re- 
spective city.  So  then  it  is  that  we,  being  at  war  with  your  king,. 
are  compelled  to  hold  all  his  dominions  as  enemy's  land.  But 
in  r^;ard  to  you,  we  would  pay  any  price  to  become  your  friends. 
I  do  not  invite  you  to  accept  us  as  masters,  in  place  of  your  pre- 
sent master ;  I  ask  you  to  become  our  ally  and  to  enjoy  your 
own  property  as  a  freeman — bowing  before  no  man  and  acknow- 
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ledg;ing  no  master.  Now  freedom  is  in  itself  a  possession  of  the 
highest  value.  Bat  this  is  not  alL  We  do  not  call  upon  you  to 
be  a  freeman,  and  yet  poor.  We  o£fer  you  our  alliance,  to  acquire 
fresh  territory,  not  for  the  king,  but  for  yourself  by  reducing  those 
who  ore  now  your  fellow-slaves  to  become  your  subjects.  Now 
tell  me — if  you  thus  continue  a  freeman  and  become  rich,  what  can 
you  want  further  to  make  you  a  thoroughly  prosperous  man  ?  " 

**  I  wiQ  speak  frankly  to  you  in  reply  (said  Phamabazus).  If 
the  king  shall  send  any  other  general  and  put  me  under  him,  I 
«hall  willingly  become  your  friend  and  ally.  But  if  he  imposes 
the  duty  of  command  on  me,  so  strong  is  the  point  of  honour, 
that  I  shall  continue  to  make  war  upon  you  to  the  best  of  my 
power.    Expect  nothing  else.''  ^ 

Agesilaus,  struck  with  this  answer,  took  his  hand  and  said — 
**  Would  that  with  such  h^h-minded  sentiments  you  cotUd  become 
our  friend !  At  any  rate,  let  me  assure  you  of  this — that  I  will 
immediately  quit  your  territory  ;  and  for  the  future,  even  should 
the  war  continue,  I  will  respect  both  you  and  all  your  property, 
^as  long  as  I  can  turn  my  arms  against  any  other  Persians." 

Here  the  conversation  closed  ;  Phamabazus  mounted  his  horse 
And  rode  away.  His  son  by  Parapita,  however — at  that  time 
still  a  handsome  youth — ^lingered  behind,  ran  up  to  Agesilaus, 
And  exclaimed— '*  Agesilaus,  I  make  you  my  guest".  ''I  accept 
it  with  all  my  heart,"  was  the  answer.  "  Kemember  me  by  this," 
rejoined  the  young  Persian,  putting  into  the  hands  of  Agesilaus 
the  fine  javelin  which  he  carried.  The  latter  immediately  took 
off  the  ornamental  trappings  from  the  horse  of  his  secretary 
IdsBus,  and  gave  them  as  a  return  present,  upon  which  the  young 
man  rode  away  with  them  and  rejoined  his  father.* 

There  is  a  touching  interest  and  emphasis  in  this  interview  as 
Friendship  described  by  Xenophdn,  who  here  breathes  into  his 
be^een  ^^  tame  Hellenic  chronicle  something  of  the  romantic 
-^sjsUaua  spirit  of  the  Cyropsedia.  The  pledges  exchanged  be- 
of  Phama-  tween  Agesilaus  and  the  sotx  of  Phamabazus  were  not 
character  of  forgotten  by  either.  The  latter— being  in  aftexwdays 
AgeaUauB.      impoverished  and  driven  into  exile  by  his  brother, 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  It.  1,  88.    cay  lUvroi        Compare  about  ^ikorifUa,  Herodot. 

fioi  r^v  opx^v  irpoirrdTTT),  rotovr^v  rt,  tat  iiL  68. 

«ouce,  ^iXoTifAta  iorl,  c^T  xph  ei^^t^a^i  on       3  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  1, 29—41 :  Plutarch, 

iroXcMn<rw  vftiv  wv  ay  B^ivvfuu  apurra.  Agesil.  C.  18,  U  ;  Xen.  Agesu.  UL  6. 
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during  the  absence  of  Phamabazus  in  Egjrpt — was  compelled  tx> 
take  refuge  in  Greece,  where  Agesilaus  provided  him  with  pro- 
tection and  a  home,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  employ  influence 
in  favour  of  an  Athenian  youth,  to  whom  the  son  of  Phamabazua 
was  attached.  This  Athenian  youth  had  outgrown  the  age  and 
size  of  the  boy-runners  in  the  Olympic  stadium ;  nevertheless 
Agesilaus,  by  strenuous  personal  interference,  overruled  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Eleian  judges,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  admit 
him  as  a  competitor  with  the  other  boys.*  The  stress  laid  by 
Xenophdn  upon  this  favour  illustrates  the  tone  of  Grecian  senti- 
ment, and  shows  us  the  variety  of  objects  which  personal  as- 
cendency was  used  to  compass.  Disinterested  in  regard  to  him- 
self, Agesilaus  was  unscrupulous  both  in  promoting  the  encroach- 
ments and  screening  the  injustices  of  his  friends.'  The  unfair 
privilege  which  he  procured  for  this  youth,  though  a  small  thing 
in  itself,  could  hardly  fail  to  o£fend  a  crowd  of  spectators  familiar 
with  the  established  conditions  of  the  stadium,  and  to  expose  the-, 
judges  to  severe  censure. 

Quitting  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus— which  was  now  pretty^ 
well  exhausted,  while  the  armistice  concluded  with  ^^  ^^^ 
TithraustSs  must  have  expired — ^Agesilaus  took  up  his 
camp  near  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Astyra  in  the  poXonuid 
plain  of  ThSbS  (in  the  region  commonly  known  as  JS^tj^^ 
^olis),  near  the  Gulf  of  Elseus.    He  here  employed  fop  Asiatic 
himself  in  bringing  together  an  increased  number  of  fare,  of 
troops  with  a  view  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  inte-  heisre?*"" 
rior  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  summer.     Recent  JJ}^®^. 
events  had  greatly  increased  the  belief  entertained  by  army  to  Pe- 
the  Asiatics  in  Ms  superior  strength,  so  that  he  re-  ^oponJ^^wM-  . 
ceived  propositions  from  various  districts  in  the  interior,  inviting^ 
his  presence,  and  expressing  anxiety  to  throw  off  the  Persian 
yoke.     He  sought  also  to  compose  the  dissensions  and  misrule 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  in  the  Greco- 
Asiatic  cities,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  sharp  inflictions  of 
death  or  exile.     How  much  he  achieved  in  this  direction  w& 
cannot  tell' — nor  can  it  have  been  possible,  indeed,  to  achieve 

iXen.    HeUen.   W.  1,   40.      rtlyf       spintarcb.  A«edl.c.  6— 18. 
htolnvw,  SiTMf  av  IC  iKtivov  fyiepitfeiii        8  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  1.  41 ;  Xen.  Agesil. 

tU  rb  rraHiov  iv  'OXv/nirtf,  fuyiffTos  &»  i.  85—38;  Plutarch.  Agedl.  c.  14,  !&;, 

uaUStv.  Isokratda  Or.  ▼.  (Philipp.)  s.  loa     . 
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mueh,  without  dismissing  the  Spartan  hannosts  and  lessening 
the  political  power  of  his  own  partisans,  neither  of  which  he 
<lid. 

His  plans  were  now  aU  laid  for  penetrating  farther  than  ever 
into  the  interior,  and  for  permanent  conquest,  if  possible,  of  the 
western  portion  of  Persian  Asia.  What  he  would  have  x>er- 
n:ianentl7  accomplished  towards  this  scheme  cannot  be  deter- 
mined i  for  his  aggressive  march  was  suspended  by  a  summons 
home,  the  reason  of  which  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Meanwhile  Pharnabazus  had  been  called  from  his  satrapy  to 
go  and  take  the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet  in 
Eilikia  and  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  conjunction 
J^c'^diSi  with  Kon6n.  Since  the  revolt  of  Rhodes  from  the 
of  Konftnm  Lacedsemonians  (in  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year, 
of  the  395  B.C.X  that  active  Athenian  had  achieved  nothing, 

flee^^  The  burst  of  activity,  produced  by  the  first  visit  of 
personal  Phamabazus  at  the  Persian  court,  had  been  paralyzed 
Persian  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Persian  commanders,  reluc- 
court.  .jja^ij  ^  serve  under  a  Greek — ^by  peculation  of  officers 

who  embezzled  the  pay  destined  for  the  troops — by  mutiny  in 
the  fleet  from  absence  of  pay — and  by  the  many  delays  arising 
while  the  satraps,  unwilling  to  spend  their  own  revenues  in  the 
war,  waited  for  orders  and  remittances  from  court.^  Hence 
Eondn  had  been  imable  to  make  any  efficient  use  of  his  fleet,  dur- 
ing those  months  when  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet  was  increased  to 
nearly  double  its  former  number.  At  length  he  resolved — seem- 
ingly at  the  instigation  of  his  countrymen  at  home,^  as  well  as  of 
Euagoras  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  Etesias,  one  of  the  Grecian  physicians  resident  at  the 
Persian  court — on  going  himself  into  the  interior  to  communicate 
personally  with  Artaxerx^s.    Landing  on  the  Kilikian  coast,  he 

1  Compare  IModdr.  xt,  41  ad  fin. '.  lampAs,  an  eminent  dtisen  and  triei^ 

.and  Tbucyd.  Yiii.  45.  arch  of  Athens,  must  have  been  one  of 

s  Isokratds  (Or.  viii.  de  Pace.  s.  82)  the    companions   of   Eon6n   in   this 

jdludes  to  "many  embassies  "as  having  mission.      He   is   mentioned   in    an 

been  sent  by  Athens  to  the  king  <^  oration  of  Lysias  ad  having  received 

Persia,  to  protest  against  the  Lace-  from  the  Great  King  a  present  of  a 

dsemonian  dominion.     But  this  mis-  golden  drinking-bowlor  6taAif ;  and  I 

■sion  of  Kondn  is  the  only  one  which  do  not  know  on  what  other  occasion 

we  can  verify,  prior  to  the  battle  of  he  can  have  received  it,  except  in  this 

JKnidns.  embassy  (Lysias,  Or.  xix.   De   Bonis 

Probably  Demns  the  son  of  Pyri-  Aristoph.  s.  27). 
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crossed  by  land  to  Thapaakus  on  lihe  Euphrat^  (as  the  Cyreian 
army  liad  marched),  from  whence  he  sailed  down  the  river  in  a 
boat  to  Babylon.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  see  Artazerx^ 
from  repugnance  to  that  ceremony  of  prostration  which  was  re- 
quired from  aU  who  approached  the  royal  person.  But  his 
messages,  transmitted  through  Etesias  and  others — with  his 
confident  engagement  to  put  down  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta 
and  counteract  the  projects  of  Agesilaus,  if  the  Persian  forces  and 
money  were  put  into  efficient  action — ^produced  a  powerful  e£fect 
on  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  who  doubtless  was  not  merely 
alarmed  at  the  formidable  position  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  also  hated  the  Lacedesmonians  as  main  agents  in  the  aggres- 
sive enterprise  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerx&  not  only  approved  his 
views,  but  made  to  him  a  large  grant  of  money,  and  transmitted 
peremptory  orders  to  the  coast  that  his  officers  should  be  active 
in  prosecuting  the  maritime  war. 

What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  Eondn  was  permitted  to 
name  any  Persian  whom  he  chose  as  admiral  jointly 
with  himself    It  was  by  his  choice  that  Phamabazus  baziu  is 
was  called  from  his  satrapy  and  ordered  to  act  jointly  JJJJSna 
as  commander  of  the  fleet    This  satrap,  the  bravest  ^^^^  ^^ 
and   most   straightforward  among   all  the   Persian 
grandees,  and.  just   now   smarting    with   resentment   at   the 
devastation  of  his  satrapy^  by  Agesilaus,  co-operated  heartily 
with   Eonda;      A   powerful   fleet,    partly   Phoenician,   partly 
Athenian  or  Grecian,  was  soon  equipped,  superior  in  number 
even  to  the  newly-organized  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Peisander.' 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼.  8, 8.  ootfit  of  sfa!p8  of  war  in  Phoanida, 

'The  measures  of  Koii6n  and  tbe  brought  to  Sparta   by  Hdrodas,  as 

transactions  preceding  the  battle  of  Schneider    understands    them;    and 

Knidns  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  eyen    then  the    statement  that  the 

ns ;  but  we  may  gatner  them  generally  Persian  fleet  remained  iroXtopKoifuci/oi^ 

from  Dioddrus,  xiv.  81 ;  Justin,  tL  8,  for  all  this  time  would  be  much  ex- 

4;  Cornelius  Nepoe,  Vit.  Conon.  c  2,  aggerated.    Allowing  for  exaggeration, 

8;  Ktesis  Fragment   c.  62,  68,  ed.  however,  Isokratds  coincides  generally 

Btthr.  with  the  authorities  above  noticed. 
Isokratte  (Orat   iv.  (Panegrr.)  s.        It  would  appear  that  Ktesias  the 


166 ;  compare  Orat.  ix.  (Buagor.)  s.  77)  physician  obtained  about  this  time 

speaks  loosely  as  to  the  duration  ot  permission  to  quit  the  court  of  Persia, 

tune  that  the  Persian  fleet  remained  and  come  back  to  Greece.    Perhaps  he 

blocked   up  by  the   Lacednmonlans  mav  have  been  induced  (like  Demo- 

before  Kondn  obtained  his  final  and  kddiBs  of  Kroton  120  years  before)  to 

vigorous  orders  from  Artaxerxds,  un-  promote  the  views  of  Kon6n  in  order 

less  we  are  to  understand  his  thret  to  get  for  himself  this  permission. 
^ean  as  referring  to  the  flrst  news  of       In  the  meagre, abstract  of  Ktesias 
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Euagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,^  not  only  provided  many 
triremes,  but  served  himself  personally  on  board. 

It  was  about  the  month  of  July,  394  B.a,  that  Phamabazus 
B.a  3M.  ^>^^  Eon6n  brought  their  united  fleet  to  the  sotlth- 
Battie  of  western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  ;  first  probably  to  the 
KniduB—  friendly  island  of  Rhodes,  next  off  Loryma*  and  the 
defeatof  mountain  called  Dorion  on  the  Peninsula  of  Enidu&' 
moiSn**^  Peisander,  with  the  fleet  of  Sparta  and  her  allies, 
fleet—  sailed  out  from  Enidus   to  meet  them,  and   both 

Peisander  parties  prepared  for  a  battle.  The  numbers  of  the 
the  admiral.  Lacedaemonians  are  reported  by  Diod6ru8  at  eighty- 
five  triremes  ;  those  of  Eondn  and  Phamabazus  at  above  ninety. 
But  Xenophdn,  without  particularizing  the  number  on  either 
side,  seems  to  intimate  the  disparity  as  far  greater  ;  stating  that 
the  entire  fleet  of  Peisander  was  considerably  inferior  even  to  the 
Grecian  division  under  Eon6n,  without  reckoning  the  Phoenician 
ships  under  Phamabazus.^  In  spite  of  such  inferiority,  Peisander 
did  not  shrink  from  the  encounter.  Though  a  young  man  with- 
out military  skill,  he  possessed  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage 
and  pride  ;  moreover,  since  the  Spartan  maritime  empire  was 
only  maintained  by  the  assumed  superiority  of  his  flee^  had  he 
confessed  himself  too  weak  to  fighti  his  enemies  would  have  gone 
unopposed  round  the  islands  to  excite  revolt  Accordingly  he 
sailed  forth  from  the  harbour  of  Enidiu.  But  when  the  two 
fleets  were  ranged  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  battle  was  about 
to  commence,  so  manifest  and  alarming  was  the  superiority  of 
the  Athenians  and  Persians,  that  his  Asiatic  allies  on  the  left 

glTen  bj  Photins  (c.  68)  mention  ii       It  la  hardly  neeessaiy  to  remark 

made  of  some  Lacednmonian  envoys  that  the  word  Chenoninu  here  (and  in 

who  were  now  going  up  to  the  Persian  ziT.  89)  does  not  mean  the  peninsula  of 

court,  and  were  watched  or  detained  Thrace  commonly  known  by  that  name, 

on  the  way.    This  mission  can  hardly  forming  the  European  nde  of    the 

have  taken  place  before  the  batUe  of  Hellespont,    but    the   peninsula    on 

Knidus ;  for  then  Agesilaus  was  in  the  which  Knidns  is  situated. 

Persia.     It  must  hafe  taken  place,  I  ^^  rh  Amfnow  hwoiu^SiiMrop. 
presume,  after  the  battle.  4  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 18.   «apya/3a^or, 

1  IsokratOSj  Or.  ix.  (Buagonts)  a.  07.  pwapx^y  i^ta,  ^v  raU  «oiyt<r<raic  cTrcu. 

^iay6pov  Sdaurdvrcirapaa-xorroc,  K6wya  M,  t^  *EAAi|i'ucbi'  c^oiaa,  rrrdx* 

leat  T^f  iwafitutt  f^v  irAci(rri}v  iropao-jceva-  $ai  ifinpoo^tv  avrov.   dymraparaf cu&^vov 

o-arrof.      Compare  S.   88  of  the  same  Si  rod  Ileto-avdpov,   koX^  wo  Ad   TkaT'. 

oration.    Compare  Pausanias,  L  8, 1.  r6viav  airy  tS»v  v*&v  ^av^viv" 

SDIoddr.    ziv.    88.      S^irpi^v   vcpl  r&v    avrov    rov   /Acrd    K6vmvo(. 

Ai&pvfui  Ti}t  Xcp(roin}9ov<  *BAXi}yiffov,  &C 
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division,  noway  hearty  in  the  catise,  fled  almost  without  striking 
a  blow.  Under  such  discouraging  circumstances,  he  nevertheless 
led  his  fleet  into  action  with  the  greatest  valour.  But  his  trireme 
was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  broken  in  various  places  by  the 
beaks  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  forced  back  upon  the  land, 
together  with  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet  Many  of  the  crews 
jumped  out  and  got  to  land,  abandoning  their  triremes  to  the 
conquerors.  Peisander  too  might  have  escaped  in  the  same  way  ; 
but,  disdaining  either  to  survive  his  defeat  or  to  quit  his  ship,  fell 
gallantly  fighting  aboard.  The  victory  of  Eon6n  and  Fhama- 
bazus  was  complete.  More  than  half  of  the  Spartan  ships  was 
either  captured  or  destroyed,  though  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
land  enabled  a  large  proportion  of  the  crews  to  escape  to  Ejiidus, 
so  that  no  great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken.^  Among  the 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  chief  loss  of  course  fell  upon  those  who  were 
most  attached  to  her  cause ;  the  disaffected  or  lukewarm  were 
those  who  escaped  by  flight  at  the  beginning. 

Such  was  the  memorable  triumph  of  Eondn  at  Enidus — the 
reversal  of  that  of  Lysander  at  ^gospotami  eleven  b.c.  soi. 
years  before.    Its  important  effects  will  be  recounted  A«8«»ti— 8- 
in  the  coming  chapter. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  8,  10—14 ;  Dioddr.  xiv.  83 ;  ComAlius  Nepoii,  Conon.  e.  4; 
Justin,  vL  3. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  KNIDUS  TO  THE  KEBUILDING  OP 
THE  LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHENS. 

Havino  in  my  last  chapter  carried  the  series  of  Asiatic  events 
War  in  ^°^'"^  *°  *^®  battle  of  Knidus,  in  the  beginning 
Centni  of  August,  B.C.  394,  at  which  period  war  was 
2SSi  already  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  iEgean, 
8j*rta—  in  Greece  Proper,  I  now  take  up  the  thread  of 
Corintbian  events  from  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  to  show 
^^'  how  this  last-mentioned  war,  commonly  called  the 

Corinthian  War,  began. 

At  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  to  the  throne,  in  398  B.C.,  the 
Belationi  P^^®'  ^^  Sparta  throughout  all  Greece  from  Laconia  to 
of  Sparta  Thessaly  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been,  and 
neighbonr-  greater  than  any  Grecian  state  had  ever  enjoyed 
iS  wiSher  ^^°^'  '^^  burden  of  the  long  war  against  Athens 
aUioB  after  she  had  borne  in  far  less  proportion  than  her  allies  ; 
M<md?**^  its  fruits  she  had  reaped  exclusively  for  herself. 
^gJJ^JJ.  There  prevailed  consequently  among  her  allies  a 
smong  the  general  discontent,  which  ThSbes  as  well  as  Corinth 
manifested  by  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  recent 
expeditions:  either  of  Pausanias  against  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus — or  of  Agis  against  the  Eleians — or 
of  Agesilaus  against  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Eleians 
were  completely  humbled  by  the  invasions  of  Agis.  All  the 
other  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  from  apprehension,  from  ancient 
habit,  and  from  being  governed  by  oligarchies  who  leaned  on 
Sparta  for  support,  were  obedient  to  her  authority ;  with  the 
single  exception  of  Argos,  which  remained,  as  before,  neutral  and 
quiet,  though  in  sentiment  unfriendly.    Athens  was  a  simple 
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unit  in  the  catalogue  of  Spartan  allies,  furnishing  her  contingent 

like  the  rest,  to  be  commanded  by  the  xen&gus,  or  officer  sent 

from  Sparta  for  the  special  purpose  of  commanding  such  foreign 

contingents. 

In  the  northern  regions  of  Qreece,  the  advance  of  Spartan 

power  is  vet  more  remarkable.    Looking  back  to  the  ^     ^ 

^,rv  /  ,      ^  .  *.,        fi  *  Great  power 

year  419  B.C.  (about  two  years  after  the  peace  of  of  Sparta, 

Nikias),  Sparta  had  been  so  unable  to  protect  her  l^^to^ 
colony  of  Herakleia,  in  Trachis  on  the  Maliac  Gulf  Northem 
near  the  strait  of  Thermopylso,  that  the  Boeotians  state  of 
were  obliged  to  send  a  garrison  thither  in  order  to  ^®'*^®**' 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Athens.  They  even 
went  so  fisu^  as  to  dismiss  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.^  In  the 
winter  of  409 — 408  B.C.,  another  disaster  had  happened  at 
Herakleia,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  was  slain.^  But 
about  399  B.O.,  we  find  Sparta  exercising  an  energetic  ascendency 
at  Herakleia,  and  even  making  that  place  a  central  post  for 
keeping  down  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  (Eta 
and  a  portion  of  Thessaly.  Herlppidas  the  Lacedaemonian  was 
sent  thither  to  repress  some  fEictious  movements,  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  overawe  the  public  assembly,  to  seize 
the  obnoxious  party  in  the  place,  and  to  put  them  to  death,  500 
in  number,  outside  of  the  gates.*  Carrying  his  arms  further 
against  the  (Etaians  and  Trachinians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  been  long  at  variance  with  the  Laconian  colonists  at 
Herakleia,  he  expelled  them  from  their  abodes,  and  forced  them 
to  migrate  with  their  wives  and  children  into  Thessaly.*  Hence 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  enabled  to  extend  their  influence  into 
parts  of  Thessaly,  and  to  place  a  harmost  with  a  garrison  in 
Pharsalus,  resting  upon  Herakleia  as  a  basis,  which  thus  became 
a  position  of  extraordinary  importance  for  their  dominion  over 
the  northern  regions. 

With  the  real  power  of  Sparta  thus  greatly  augmented  on  land, 
in  addition  to  her  vast  empire  at  sea,  bringing  its  ample  influx 
of  tribute — and  amoi^  cities  who  had  not  merely  long  recog- 
nized her  as  leader,  but  had  never  recognized  any  one  else — it 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  62.  <  Diodftnts,  tU  «up. :  compare  xiT. 

2  Xen.  flellen.  1.  2, 18.  81.     toi>5  Tpax(viov«  ^rwyorra?  ex  tS>v 
s  Diod6r.  ziv.  88 ;  Polyaen.  iL  81.  warpUttv  vnh  /LaKt6amovitov,  &g 
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required  an  unusual  stimuluB  to  raise  any  formidable  hostile  com- 
Growiiig  bination  against  her,  notwithstanding  a  large  spread 
mgpoaitton  q{  disaflfection  and  antipathy.  The  stimulus  came 
hostility  from  Persia,  from  whose  treasures  the  means  had  been 
^u^  before   furnished    to    Sparta   herself   for    subduing 

t^mM  Athena  The  news  that  a  formidable  navy  was  fitting 
engaged  in  out  in  Phoenicia,  which  had  prompted  the  expedition 
against  ^^  Agesilaus  in  the  spring  of  396  B.C.,  was  doubtless 

Persia.  circulated  and  heard  with  satisfaction  among   the 

Grecian  cities  unfriendly  to  Sparta ;  and  the  refusal  of  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Athens  to  take  service  under  that  prince — aggravated 
in  the  case  of  the  Thebans  by  a  positive  o£fence  given  to  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis — was  enough  to  warn  Sparta 
of  the  dangerous  sentiments  and  tendencies  by  which  she  was 
surrounded  near  home. 

It  was  upon  these  tendencies  that  the  positive  instigations  and 
&o.  806.  promises  of  Persia  were  brought  to  bear,  in  the  course 
The  satrap  ^^  ^®  following  year  ;  and  not  merely  promises,  but 
TithrauBtAa  pecuniary  supplies,  with  news  of  revived  naval  war- 
enToywith  ^^^  threatening  the  insular  dominion  of  Sparta. 
G^ce^to*  Tithraust^s,  the  new  satrap  who  had  put  to  death  and 
Ught  up  war  succeeded  TissaphemSs,  had  no  sooner  concluded  the 
.Sparta— his  armistice  mentioned  above,  and  prevailed  upon  Agesi- 
ThSbS  **  ^^  ^  remove  his  army  into  the  satrapy  of  Pharnaba- 
Corintli,  zus,  than  he  employed  active  measures  for  kindling 
an  ArgoB.  ,^^^^  against  Sparta  in  Greece,  in  order  to  create  a 
necessity  for  the  recal  of  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia.  He  sent  a 
Bhodian  named  Timokrat^  into  Greece,  as  envoy  to  the  cities 
most  unfriendly  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
talents ;  ^  directing  him  to  employ  this  money  in  gaining  over 
the  leading  men  in  these  cities,  and  to  exchange  solemn  oaths 

iXen.   Hellen.   iii.   5,   1.      vifivti  conid  procure  from  various  leading 

TifAo«^dri|i/  'F6S10V  it  i^v  'EAAaSa  6w9  Greeks     sufficient    assurances     ana 

Xpvo-toy  it  ireKi^Kovra  raXavra  apyvpiov,  guarantees  that  they  would  raise  war 

Kol  KtKtiSti  vcipa<r9ai,  iriord  ri  fityiara  against  Sparta.     As  this  was  a  matter 

Xafipdvoyra,  6i66yai  rois^  irpoconjjcoa-ii'  more  or  less  doubtful,  Timokratfis  is 

iv  TCLis  ir6\t<nVf  i^'  ^  re  irdAe/toi/  c^oiVciy  ordered   to  tty  to  give  the  money  for 

np^t  AcuceSocuovtovc.  thit  purpou.     Though  the  construe* 

TimokratSs  is  ordered  to  give  the  Uon   of    ireipa<r0ai    couples    it    with 

money ;  yet  not  absolutely,  but  only  on  lil6v<u.  the  sense  of  the  word  more 

a  certain  condition,  in  case  he  should  properly  belongs    to  c^otVcii'— which 

find    that  such   condition  could  be  designates  the  purpose  to  be  accom- 

realized:  that  is,  if  by  giving  it  he  plished. 
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of  alliance  and  aid  with  Persia,  for  common  hostility  against 
Sparta,  The  island  of  Rhodes,  having  just  revolted  from  the 
Spartan  dominion,  had  admitted  Eon6n  with  the  Persian  fleet 
(as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter),  so  that  probahly  the 
Bhodian  envoy  was  on  a  mission  to  Tithraust^  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  an  appropriate  envoy  on  this  occasion,  as 
having  an  animated  interest  in  raising  up  new  enemies  to  Sparta, 
and  as  being  hearty  in  stirring  up  among  the  Thebans  and 
Corinthians  ^e  same  spirit  which  had  led  to  the  revolt  of  Rhodes. 
The  effect  which  that  revolt  produced  in  alarming  and  exaspera- 
ting the  Spartans  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  its  effect  on  the  other  side,  in  encouraging  their 
Grecian  enemies,  was  considerable.  TimokratSs  visited  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  distributing  his  funds.  He  concluded 
engagements,  on  behalf  of  the  satrap,  with  various  leading  men 
in  each,  putting  them  into  communication  with  each  other: 
Ismenias,  Androkleidas,  and  others  in  ThSbes ;  Timolaus  and 
Polyanth^  at  Corinth  ;  Kylon  and  others  at  Argos.  It  appears 
that  he  did  not  visit  Athens ;  at  least  Xenophdn  expressly  says 
that  none  of  his  money  went  there.  The  working  of  this  mission 
— coupled,  we  must  recollect,  with  the  renewed  naval  warfare  on 
the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  promise  of  a  Persian  fleet  against  that 
of  Sparta — ^was  soon  felt  in  the  more  pronounced  manifestation 
of  anti-Lacouian  sentiments  in  these  various  cities,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  attempts  to  establish  alliance  between  them.^ 
With  that  Laconian  bias  which  pervades  his  Hellenica,  Xeno- 
phdn represents  the  coming  war  against  Sparta  as  if  it  ^he  Persian 
had  been  brought  about  mainly  by  these  bribes  from  money  did 
T»      •    X     XT-     1     J-  '     ix.  •  -i.*  T    not  create 

Persia  to  the  leading  men  in  these  various  cities.        hostility 

have  stated  on  more  than  one   occasion   that  the  ^^*to^t 
average  public  morality  of  Grecian  individual  poli-  J^®i'®ij 
ticians,  in  Sparta,  Athens,  and  other  cities,  was  not  thatwhicS 
such  as  to    exclude   personal  corruption ;    that    it  ^t^' 
required  a  morality  higher  than  the  average,  when  Phiio-La- 
such  temptation  was  resisted — and  a  morality  con-  SneSJIT" 
siderably  higher  than  the  average,  if  it  were  syste-  x«nopi»^n« 
matically  resisted,  and  for  a  long  life,  as  by  PeriklSs  and  Nikias. 
There  would  be  nothing  therefore  surprising  if  Ismenias  and  the 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  2 ;  Pansan.  Hi.  9,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerxds,  c  20. 
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rest  had  receiyed  bribes  under  the  circumstances  here  mentioned. 
But  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  the  money  given  by 
Timokrat^  could  have  been  a  bribe— that  is,  given  privately  and 
for  the  separate  use  of  these  leaders.  It  was  furnished  for  the 
promotion  of  a  certain  public  object,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  heavy  disbursements  ;  it  was  analogous  to  that 
sum  of  thirty  talents  which  (aj3  Xenoph6n  himself  tells  us) 
Tithraustes  had  just  given  to  Agesilaus,  as  an  inducement  to 
carry  away  his  army  into  the  satrapy  of  Fhamabazus  (not  as  a 
present  for  the  private  purse  of  the  Spartan  king,  but  as  a 
contribution  to  the  wants  of  the  army^),  or  to  that  which  the 
satrap  Tiribazus  gave  to  Antalkidas  idFterwards,^  also  for  public 
objects.  Xenophdn  affirms  that  Ismenias  and  the  rest,  having 
received  these  presents  from  Timokrat^  accused  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  rendered  them  odious — each  in  his  respective  city.' 
But  it  is  certain,  from  his  own  showing,  that  the  hatred  towards 
them  existed  in  these  cities  before  the  arrival  of  Timokrat^  In 
Argos  such  hatred  was  of  old  standing  ;  in  Corinth  and  Thebes, 
though  kindled  only  since  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  not  the  less 
pronounced.  Moreover  Xenoph6n  himself  informs  us  that  the 
Athenians,  though  they  received  none  of  the  money,*  were  quite 
as  ready  for  war  as  the  other  cities.  If  we  therefore  admit  his 
statement  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Timokrat^  gave  private 
presents  to  various  leading  politicians,  which  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  we  must  dissent  from  the  explanatory  use  which  he 
makes  of  this  fact,  by  setting  it  out  prominently  as  the  cause  of 
the  war.  What  these  leading  men  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise 
was,  not  hatred  of  Sparta,  but  confidence  and  courage  to  brave 
the  power  of  Sparta.  And  for  this  purpose  the  mission  of 
Timokrates  would  be  a  valuable  aid,  by  conveying  assurances  of 
Persian  co-operation  and  support  against  Sparta.  He  must  have 
been  produced  publicly  either  before  the  people,  the  Senate,  or  at 
least  the  great  body  of  the  anti-Laconian  party  in  each  city.    And 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  26.  *  Xenophdn,  ut  $up, 

sXen.  Bellen.  iy.  8, 16.  Pansanias  (iii   9,  4)  names  some 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  2.    ot  fiiv  B^  Athenians  as  having  received  part  of 

^fdfuvoi.  ra  xP^l/^ATa  it  rks  oUtias  the    money.     So    Plutarch   aiuo,  in 

irdXcit  Si^fiaXkoif  rovf  AcuceJai/ioWovf  •  general  terms  (Agesil.  c  161 
inti  6i  ravrat  cv  /utitrof  airStv  npmjyayoy,         DiodftrUS  mentions  nothing  respect- 

wviara<rav  xal  rat  iityiarat  iroAeit  irpbs  ingeither  the  mission  or  the  presents 

aAX^Xaf.  of  Timokratds. 
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the  money  which  he  brought  with  him,  though  a  portion  of  it 
may  have  gone  in  private  presents,  would  serve  to  this  party  as 
the  best  warrant  for  the  sincerity  of  the  satrap. 

Whatever  negotiations  may  have  been  in  progress  between  the 
cities  visited   by  TimokratSs,  no  imion  had  been 
brought  about  between  them  when  the  war,  kindled  between 
by  an  accident,  broke  out  as  a  "Boeotian  War,"^  ^£fr^* 
between  Thdbes  and  Sparta  separately.    Between  the  the  Bobo- 
Opuntian   Lokrians   and    the    Phokians,    north    of 
Boeotia,  there  was  a  strip  of  disputed  borderland,  respecting 
which  the  Phokians,  imputing  wrongful  encroachment  to  the 
Lokrians,  invaded  their  territory.     The  Lokrians,  allied  with 
Thdbes,    entreated    her   protection ;   upon    which  a   body    of 
Boeotians  invaded  Phokis;  while  the  Phokians  on  their  side 
threw  themselves  upon  Lacedsemdn,  invoking  her  aid  against 
Thebes.'    "The  Lacedeemonians  (says  Xenophdn)  were  delighted 
to  get  a  pretence  for  making  war  against  the  Thebans — having 
been  loi^  angry  with  them  on  several  different  grounds.    They 
thought  that  the  present  was  an  excelleht  time  for  marching 
against  them,  and  putting  down  their  insolence  ;  since  Agesilaus 
was  in  full  success  in  Asia,  and  there  was  no  other  war  to 
embarrass  them  in  Greece."  "    The  various  grounds  on  which  the 

1  n<SXe^o«  Bou»tik6s   (Dioddr.    xtv.  by  Xenophdn  himself,  show  that  the 

81).  Spartans  were  not  only  ready  in  point 

>  Xenophdn  (Hellen.  iii.  6,  S)  says—  of  force,  but  eager  in  re&;ard  to  will,  to 

and  Fansanias  (iiL  9, 4)  follows  him—  ro  to  war  with  the  Tnebans ;  while 

that  the  Theban  leaders,  wishing  to  the  latter  were  not  at  all  ready  to 

bring  about  a  war  with  Sparta,  and  go  to  war  with  Sparta.    They  had  not 

knowing    that    Sparta    would    not  a  single  ally ;  for  their  application  to 

begin  it,  purposely  incited  the  Lok-  Athens,  in  itself  doubtful,   was  not 

rians  to  encroach  upon  this  disputed  made  until  after  Sparta  bad  declared 

border,  in  order  that  the  Phokians  war  against  them, 

might  resent  it,  and  that  thus  a  war  s  S^n.  Hellen.  iiL  5,  6.     ot  ii4vroi. 

might  be  lighted  up.     I  have  little  AaxtSaiijAvLoi.     ao-^ci^oi     cAajSov 

hesitation  in  rejectmg  this  version,  irp6<^a<rty  o-rparcvciy  jirl  rov9 

which  I  conceive  to  have  arisen  from  e  i|  /3  a  i  o  v  «,  ir  d  A  a  t  &  p  ^  t  i6n,  c  y  o  i 

Xenophdn's  philo-Laconian  and  miso-  avrois,  ri)$  re  avrtAiji^eu^  n|«  rov  *Air6\- 

Theban  tendency,  and  in  believing  Amvov  StKarns  iy  AexeAcif ,  km  rov  eirl 

that  the  fight  between  the  Lokrians  H>v  UtipauL  fih  «9cA^(r<u  ducoAov&if crai  • 

and  Phokians,  as  well  as  that  between  ^timvto  ^  avrov$,  koL  KopivBlovi  mlo-ai 

<^e  Phokians  and  Thebans,  arose  with-  luj    avvTpanvtLv,     i»tiuii.v^<rKovTo    M 

out  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  latter  cal,  wv  Ovovr*  iv  AvAtdt  rbv  'Ayi^o-^Aooy 

to  provoke  Sparta.     So  Dioddrus  re-  ovx  cluv,  xal  rk  T90vfi.4va  Upd  w;  tppi^ay 

counts  it,  in  reference  to  the  war  be-  A.nh  rov  ^u/mv  •   xaX  on  ovd*  et$  r^v 

tween  the  Phokians  and  the  Thebans ;  *Aa-Cav  awttrrpdrevov  'Ay.ja-iArfM.  i\oyt- 

for  about  tiie  Lokrians  he  says  nothing  (ovro  Bi  xal  KoXbv  cT^oi  rov  i^yet.v 

(ziv.  81).  vrpariav  iw*  avrov9,  koX  iraCo'at  rrji  c$ 

The  subsequent  events,  as  recounted  avrov(  vpptut'  rd  re  ydp  iv  rff  'Ao-tf 
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Lacedaemonians  rested  their  displeasure  against  ThSbes  begin 
from  a  time  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  against 
Athens,  and  the  sentiment  was  now  both  established  and 
vehement  It  was  they  who  now  began  the  Boeotian  war  ;  not 
the  Thebans,  nor  the  bribes  brought  by  TimokratSs. 

The  energetic  and  ambitious  Lysander,  who  had  before  insti- 
gated the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  across  the  ^gean, 
rations  of  and  who  had  long  hated  the  Thebans,  was  among  the 
^^^  foremost  advisers  of  the  expedition  now  decre^  by 
Bcaotia—  the  Ephors  against  ThSbes,^  as  well  as  the  chief 
Mntto act  commander  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
nSdeia^n  "^^  despatched  with  a  small  force  to  act  on  the  north 
the  north-  of  BoBOtia.  He  was  directed  to  start  from  Herakleia, 
TauflimfM  the  centre  of  Lacedflemonian  influence  in  those  regions 
•nwmj^  — ^  muster  the  Herakleots,  together  with  the  various 
from  Pe-  dependent  populations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Eta  : 
oponn  OS.  (jj^jggj^g^  MalJans,  iEnianes,  &c.  —  to  march  towards 
Boeotia,  taking  up  the  Phokians  in  his  way— and  to  attack 
Haliartus.  Under  the  walls  of  this  town  King  Pausanias 
engaged  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day,  with  the  native  Lacedae- 
monian force  and  the  Peloponnesian  allies.  For  this  purpose, 
having  obtained  favourable  border  sacrifices,  he  marched  forth  to 
Tegea,  and  there  employed  himself  in  collecting  the  allied 
contingents  from  Peloponnesus.'  But  the  allies  generally  were 
tardy  and  reluctant  in  the  cause  ;  while  the  Corinthians  with- 
held all  concurrence  and  support,' — though  neither  did  they 
make  any  manifestation  in  favour  of  ThSbes. 

Finding  themselves  thus  exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  on 
two  sides,  from  Sparta  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  from  a 
Spartan  officer  of  known  ability — ^being  moreover  at  the  same 
time  without  a  single  aUy — ^the  Thebans  resolved  to  entreat 

KoX&t  <r^ioxv  Sx^iVf  KparovvTot  *Ayrio-t'  against  Sparta;    and  shows  farther 

Xaov,  Kol  iv  TQ  'EAAadi  ovScVa  aWov  that  Sparta  did  not  need  any  drcuitouB 

w6ktit,oviit.rro^v<r^i<rivXva»„  Compare  manoBUTres  of  the  Thebans  to  fumiah 

▼ii.  1.  84.  her  with  a  pretext  for  going  to  war. 

The    description    here    given    by  l  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  28. 

Xenoph6n  himself— of  the  past  deal-  s  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5, 6,  7. 

Ing  and    established    sentiment    be>  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  28. 

tween  Sparta  and  Thdbesr-ref  utes  his  The  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  here 

allegation   that    it    was    the   bribes  contributes  again  to  refute  the  asser- 

bronght  by  Timokratds  to  the  leading  tion  of  Xenophdn  about  the  effect  of 

Thebans  which  first  blew  up  the  hatred  the  bribes  of  Timokratds. 
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succour  from  Athens.     A  Theban  embassy  to  Athens  for  any 
purpose,  and  especiallj  for  this  purpose,  was  itself  j^ 
among  the  strongest  marks  of  the  revolution  which  ^^,^^ 
had  taken  place  in  Qrecian  politics.    The  antipathy  Athens  for 
between  the  two  cities  had  been  so  long  and  virulent,  remarkable 
that  the  Thebans,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  had  endea-  fj^^.^ 
voured  to  induce  Sparta  to  root  out  the  Athenian  gentiment 
population.     Their  conduct  subsequently  had  been  *^G'««««* 
&vourable  and  sympathizing  towards  Thrasybulus  in  his  struggle 
against  the  Thirty,  and  that  leader  had  testified  his  gratitude  by 
dedicating  statues  in  the  Theban  Herakleion.^    But  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  Athens  would  feel  herself  called  upon,  either  by 
policy  or  by  sentimenl^  to  assist  them  in  the  present  emergency,  at 
a  moment  when  she  had  no  Long  Walls,  no  fortifications  at  Peirseus, 
no  ships,  nor  any  protection  against  the  Spartan  maritime  power. 
It  was  not  until  Pausanias  and  Lysander  were  both  actually 
engaged  in  mustering  their  forces,  that  the  Thebans  Speech  of 
sent  to  address  the  Athenian  assembly.    The  speech  tnvJy^at*" 
of  the  Theban  envoy  sets  forth  strikingly  the  case  Athens, 
against  Sparta  as  it  then  stood.     Disclaiming  all  concurrence 
with  that  former  Theban  deputy,  who,  without  any  instructions, 
had  taken  on  himself  to  propose,  m  the  Spartan  assembly  of 
allies,  extreme  severity  towards  the  conquered  Athenians,  he 
reminded  the  Athenians  that  ThSbes  had  by  unanimous  voice 
declined  obeying  the  summons  of  the  Spartans,  to  aid  in  the 
march  against  Thrasybulus  and  the  Peiraeus,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  anger  of  the  Spartans  against  her.    On  that 
ground,  then,  he  appealed  to  the  gratitude  of  democratical  Athens 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.    But  he  likewise  invoked  against 
them,  with  ^et  greater  confidence,  the  aid  of  oligarchical  Athens, 
or  of  those  who  at  that  time  had  stood  opposed  to  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Peiraeus ;  for  it  was  Sparta  who,  after  having  first  set  up 
the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  had  afterwards  refused  to  sustain  it,  and 
left  its  partisans  to  the  generosity  of  their  democratical  opponents, 
by  whom  alone  they  were  saved  harmless.*    Of  course  Athens 

iPanaaniM,ix.n,4.  A^«  h  hXiyapxi^  «al  h  ixOpw  ry 

■  XOL  Hellen.  In.  6,  0.     iroXi>  V  tn    fi^M?*  A^ijcrffitvoi  iroAA|f  Swdfittt  i>f  v/ulif 

*y#Kta«€,   irpp^iJfw*  iwl   rovf   Aoxcaoi-    •mttc  t6 /utiy «»  ijcciFoi?  eW,  owoAwAar*, 
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was  eager,  if  possible  (so  he  presumed),  to  regain  her  lost  empire ; 
and  in  this  enterprise  he  tendered  the  cordial  aid  of  Thebes  as  an 
ally.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  impracticable 
enterprise ;  looking  to  the  universal  hatred  which  Sparta  had 
now  drawn  upon  herself,  not  less  on  the  part  of  ancient  allies 
than  of  prior  enemies.  The  Athenians  knew  by  experience  that 
Thebes  could  be  formidable  as  a  foe :  she  would  now  show  that 
she  could  be  yet  more  effective  as  a  friend,  if  the  Athenians 
would  interfere  to  rescue  her.  Moreover,  she  was  now  about  to 
fight,  not  for  Syracusans  or  Asiatics,  but  for  her  own  preservation 
and  dignity.  ''We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  men  of  Athens 
(concluded  the  Theban  speaker),  that  what  we  are  now  invoking 
at  your  hands  is  a  greater  benefit  to  you  than  it  is  to  ourselves."  ^ 
Eight  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  archonship  of  EukleidSs 
Political  ^^^  ^^®  renovation  of  the  democracy  after  the  crushing 
feeling  at  visitation  of  the  Thirty.  Yet  we  may  see,  from  the 
Athens—  ,,,  i     ,,.*.,       r.^    , 

good  effects    important  and  well-turned  allusion  of  the  Theban 

amnesty        speiskker  to  the  oligarchical  portion  of  the  assembly, 
exDuiri  *  **  *^®  *^°  parties  still  stood  in  a  certain  measure 

of  the  distinguished.    Enfeebled  as  Athens  had  been  left  by 

^'  the  war,  she  had  never  since  been  called  upon  to  take 
any  decisive  and  emphatic  vote  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy  ; 
and  much  now  turned  upon  the  temper  of  the  oligarchical 
minority,  which  might  well  be  conceived  likely  to  play  a  party- 
game  and  speculate  upon  Spartan  countenance.  But  the  com- 
prehensive amnesty  decreed  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
democratical  constitution,  and  the  wise  and  generous  forbearance 
with  which  it  had  been  carried  out,  in  spite  of  the  most  torturing 
recollections,  were  now  found  to  have  produced  their  fruits. 
Majority  and  minority — democrats  and  oligarchs— were  seen 
confounded  in  one  unanimous  and  hearty  vote  to  lend  assistance 
to  Thebes,  in  spite  of  all  risk  from  hostility  from  Sparta.  We 
cannot  indeed  doubt  that  this  vote  was  considerably  influenced 
also  by  the  revolt  of  Rhodes,  by  the  re-appearance  of  Eondn 
with  a  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  by  private  communications 
irom  that  commander  intimating  his  hope  of  acting  triumphantly 
against  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta,  through  enlarged  aid  from 
Persia.  The  vote  had  thus  a  double  meaning.  It  proclaimed 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5, 9, 16. 
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not  merely  the  restored  harmony  between  democrats  and 
oligarchs  at  Athens,  but  also  their  common  resolution  to  break 
the  chain  by  which  they  were  held  as  mere  satellites  and  units 
in  the  regiment  of  Spartan  allies,  and  to  work  out  anew  the 
old  traditions  of  Athens  as  a  self-acting  and  primary  power, 
at  least,  if  not  once  again  an  imperial  power.  The  vote 
proclaimed  a  renovated  life  in  Athens.  Its  boldness,  under  the 
existing  weakness  of  the  city,  is  extolled  two  generations 
afterwards  by  Demosthenes.^ 

After  having  heard  the  Theban  orator  (we  are  told  even  by 
the  philo-Laconian  Xenophdn'),  "very  many  Athenian  uxumimoua. 
citizens  rose  and  spoke  in  support  of  his  prayer,  and  Xt^enii^ 
the  whole  assembly  with  one  accord  voted  to  grant  it",  to  assist 
Thrasybulus  proposed  the  resolution,  and  communi-  against 
cated  it  to  the  Theban  envoys.    He  told  them  that  »?"**• 
Athens  knew  well  the  risk  which  she  was  incurring  while 
Peirseus  was  undefended ;  but  that  nevertheless  she  was  prepared 
to  show  her  gratitude  by  giving  more  in  requital  than  she  had 
received  ;  for  she  was  prepared  to  give  the  Thebans  positive  aid, 
in  case  they  were  attacked — while  the  Thebans  had  done  nothing 
more  for  her  than  to  refuse  to  join  in  an  aggressive  march  against 
her.' 

Without  such  assurance  of  succour  from  Athens,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Thebans  might  have  been  afraid  U)  state  of  tho 
face,  single-handed,  Lysander  and  the  full  force  of  ^ederacy 
Sparta.  But  they  now  prepared  for  a  strenuous  -Orchome- 
defence.  The  first  approach  of  Lysander  with  his  Adjoins 
army  of  Herakleots,  Phokians,  and  others,  from  the  J^^vJ^^g. 
north,  was  truly  menacing ;  the  more  so,  as  Orcho-  Boeotia  with 
menus,  the  second  city  next  to  Thebes  in  the  Boeotian  and^tacks 
confederacy,  broke  off  its  allegiance  and  joined  him.  Haiiartus. 
The  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  cities  composing  the  Boeotian 
confederacy  appears  to  have  been  often  harsh  and  oppressive^ 

1  Demosthen.  do  Ck>roiift,  c.  28,  p.        Pausanias  (iii  9,  6)  am  that  Che 

268 ;  also  Philipp.  i.  c.  7,  p.  44.     Com-  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  the  Spartans 

Sire  also  Ljrsias,  Orat.  xtL  (pro  Man*  to  entreat  them  not  to  act  aggressively 

theo,  s.  15).  against  Thdbes,  but  to  suomit  their 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  16.     rS»v  £*  complaint  to   equitable    adjustment. 

'ABi^vaUtv  irofiiroAXol  ft-iv  ^vvTryopevov,  This  seems  to  me  improbable.     Dio- 

vdrrcv  V  l^wbivavTo  /Soqtfciv  avrot;.  d6ms  (ziv.  81)  briefly  states  the  general 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  ut  tup.  fact  in  conformity  with  Xenophdn. 
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thougli  probably  not  equally  oppressive  towards  all,  and  certainly 
not  equally  odious  to  all.  To  Plateea,  on  the  extreme  south  of 
Boeotia,  it  had  been  long  intolerable,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of 
that  little  town  has  saddened  many  pages  of  my  preceding 
volumes.  To  Orchomenus,  on  the  extreme  north,  it  was  also 
unpalatable — ^partly  because  that  town  stood  next  in  power  and 
importance  to  ThSbes — partly  because  it  had  an  imposing 
legendary  antiquity,  and  claimed  to  have  been  once  the 
ascendant  city  receiving  tribute  from  ThSbes.  The  Orchomenians 
now  joined  Lysander,  threw  open  to  him  the  way  into  Bceotia, 
and  conducted  him  with  his  army,  after  first  ravaging  the  fields 
of  Lebadeia,  mto  the  district  belonging  to  Haliartus.^ 

Before  Lysander  quitted  Sparta,  the  plan  of  operations 
lygander  is  concerted  between  him  and  Pausanias  was  that  they 
'ep'^is^d  should  meet  on  a  given  day  in  the  territory  of 
before  Haliartus.    And  in  execution  of  this  plan  Pausanias 

HaUartus.  -^^  already  advanced  with  his  Peloponnesian  army 
^LS  far  as  Plataea  in  Boeotia.  Whether  the  day  fixed  between 
them  had  yet  arrived,  when  Lysander  reached  Haliartus,  we 
•cannot  determine  with  certainty.  In  the  imperfection  of  the 
Grecian  calendar,  a  mistake  on  this  point  would  be  very 
•conceivable — as  had  happened  between  the  Athenian  generals 
HippokratSs  and  Demosthenes  in  those  measures  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Delium  in  424  B.o'  But  the  engagement  must 
have  been  taken  by  both  parties,  subject  to  obstructions  in  the 
^ay,  since  each  would  have  to  march  through  a  hostile  country 
to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  The  words  of  Xenophon,  however, 
rather  indicate  that  the  day  fixed  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  neverthe- 
less Lysander  resolved  at  once  to  act  against  Haliartus,  without 
waiting  for  Pausanias.  There  were  as  yet  only  a  few  Thebans 
in  the  town,  and  he  probably  had  good  reason  for  judging  that 
he  would  succeed  better  by  rapid  measures,  before  any  more 
Thebans  could  arrive,  than  by  delaying  until  the  other  Spartan 
army  should  join  him  ;  not  to  mention  anxiety  that  the  conquest 
should  belong  to  himself  exclusively,  and  confidence  arising  from 
his  previous  success  at  Orchomenus.  Accordingly  he  addressed 
^n  invitation  to  the  Haliartians  to  follow  the  example  of  liie 

iXen.  Hellen.  fli.  6,  17;  Platarch,  SThncyd.iT.89.  ywofjJvyiKBt.afiapT(as 
Xyaand.  c.  28.  rmv  ijfiepwVf  Ae, 
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Orchomenians,  to  revolt  from  Thebes,  and  co  stand  upon  their 
autonomy  under  Lacedsemonian  protection.  Perhaps  there  may 
have  been  a  party  in  the  town  disposed  to  comply.  But  the 
majority,  encouraged  too  by  the  Thebans  within,  refused  the- 
proposition ;  upon  which  Lysander  marched  up  to  the  walls  and 
assaulted  the  town.  He  was  here  engaged,  close  by  the  gates,, 
in  examining  where  he  could  best  effect  an  entrance,  when  a 
fresh  division  of  Thebans,  apprised  of  his  proceedings,  were  seen 
approaching  from  ThSbes,  at  their  fastest  pace — cavalry  as  well 
as  hoplites.  They  were  probably  seen  from  the  watch-towers  in. 
the  city  earlier  than  they  became  visible  to  the  assailants  without ;. 
so  that  the  Haliartians,  encouraged  by  the  sight,  threw  open 
their  gates,  and  made  a  sudden  sally.  Lysander,  seemingly 
taken  by  surprise,  was  himself  slain  among  the  first,  with  his. 
prophet  by  his  side,  by  a  Haliartiaa  hoplite  named  Neoch6rus. 
His  troops  stood  some  time,  against  both  the  Haliartians  front 
the  town  and  the  fresh  Thebans  who  now  came  up.  But  they 
were  at  length  driven  back  with  considerable  loss,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  to  rugged  and  difficult  ground  at  some  distance  in^ 
their  rear.  Here  however  they  made  good  their  position,, 
repelling  their  assailants  with  the  loss  of  more  than  200 
hoplites.^ 

The  success  here  gained,  though  highly  valuable  as  an  en- 
couragement to  the  Thebans,  would  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  speedy  arrival  of  Pausanias,  had  not  arrives  in 
Lysander  himself  been  among  the  slain.     But  the  ^ij^th^ 
death  of  so  eminent  a  man  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  i^^^^^'r 
Sparta.    His  army,  composed  of  heterogeneous  masses,  and-anAthe^ 
both  collected  and  held  together  by  his  personal  as-  jjl^e^ths 
cendency,  lost  confidence  and  dispersed  in  the  ensuing  fj^  of  the 
night^    When  Pausanias  arrived  soon  afterwards,  he 
found  no  second  army  to  join  with  him.    Tet  his  own  force  wa& 
more  than  sufficient  to  impress  terror  on  the  Thebans,  had  not 
Thrasybulus,  faithful  to  the  recent  promise,  arrived  with  an 
imposing  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with  cavalry  undex: 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ill  5, 18, 19, 20 ;  Plu-  ever,  though  brief,  seems  to  me  to  d»- 

tarch,  Lysand.  c.  28,  29 ;  Pausan.  iii  serve  the  preference. 
6,  4.  2  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  21,     aireXijXv- 

The  two  last  differ  in  various  matters  06Tas  iv  wktI  tovs  re  ^uxea;  koX  roirc 

from  Xenoph6n,  whose  account  how-  aXXotn  airarras  olicaSc  maerrov?,  &e. 
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Orthobulus,^  and  imparted  freah  courage  as  well  aa  adequate 
atrength  to  the  Theban  cause. 

Pausanias  had  first  to  consider  what  steps  he  would  take  to 
Tanaaolu  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  that  of  Lysander 
SoBotiafoo  among  them— whether  he  would  fight  a  battle  and 
nc^w^  thus  take  his  chance  of  becoming  master  of  the  field, 
bodies  ol  or  send  the  usual  petition  for  burial-truce,  which 
andtoereat  al^^ys  implied  confession  of  inferiority.  On  sub- 
tor  bulaL  mitting  the  point  to  a  council  of  officers  and  Spartan 
elders,  their  decision  as  well  as  his  own  was  against  fighting,  not 
however  without  an  indignant  protest  from  some  of  the  Spartan 
elders.  He  considered  that  the  whole  original  plan  of  operations 
was  broken  up,  since  not  only  the  great  name  and  genius  of 
Lysander  had  perished,  but  his  whole  army  had  spontaneously 
•disbanded  ,  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  generally  luke- 
warm and  reluctant)  not  to  be  counted  upon  for  eneigetic  be- 
haviour in  case  of  pressing  danger ;  that  he  had  little  or  no 
x^avalry,^  while  the  Theban  cavalry  was  numerous  and  excellent ; 
lastly,  that  the  dead  body  of  Lysander  himself  lay  so  close  to  the 
walls  of  Haliartus,  that  even  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  victo- 
rious, they  could  not  carry  it  off  without  serious  loss  from  the 
armed  defenders  in  their  towers.^  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
determined  Pausanias  and  the  major  part  of  the  council  to  send 
and  solicit  a  truce.  But  the  Thebans  refused  to  grant  it  except 
-on  condition  that  they  should  immediately  evacuate  Boeotia. 
Though  such  a  requisition  was  contrary  to  the  received  practice 
of  Greece,*  which  imposed  on  the  victor  the  duty  of  granting 
the  burial-truce  unconditionally  whenever  it  was  asked,  and 
mferiority  thus  publicly  confeeeed ;  nevertheless  such  was  the 
reluctant  temper  of  the  army  that  they  heard  not  merely  with 
■acquiescence  but  with  joy,°  the  proposition  of  departing.    The 

^  Lyslafl.  Or.  zvi.   (pro  Mantitheo)  ftkv  iravrairao-iy  ovk  ^Kokoi69evy  avroiv, 

8. 15,  16.  Oi  a  irap6vT9S  oif  npoBUfun  orpaTciJoivro, 

sAocordinglv  we   learn   from    an  Ac 

•oration  of  Lysias,  that  the  service  of  *  See  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  on 

the  Athenian  horsemen  in  this  expedi-  this  very  point  (of  giving  up  the  slain 

tion,  who  were  commanded  by  Ortho<  at  the  solicitation  of  uie  conquered 

bulus,  was  Judged  to  be  extremely  safe  Athenians  for  burial)  after  the  Dattle 

and  easy ;  while  that  of  the  hoplites  of  Delium,  and  the  discussion  there- 

was  dangerous  (Lysias,  Orat.  xvl  pro  upon— in  this  History,  ch.  liif. 

Mantith.  s.  U\                             .  «  "  ^^°'   Hellen.   iii.   6,   24.      e«  ik 

S  Xen.  Ilellen.  iii.  5,  28.    KopivBun  atriMvoi  n  ravra  ^xovo'cu',  Ac. 
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bodies  were  duly  buried,  that  of  Lysander  in  tbe  territory  of 
PanopS  immediately  across  the  Phokian  border,  but  not  far  from 
Haliartus.  And  no  sooner  were  these  solemnities  completed  than 
the  Liacedsemonian  army  was  led  back  to  Peloponnesus,  their  de- 
jection forming  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  triumphant  insolence 
of  the  Thebans,  who  watched  their  march  and  restrained  them, 
not  without  occasional  blows,  from  straggling  out  of  the  road  into 
the  cultivated  fields.^ 

The  death  of  Lysander  produced  the  most  profound  sorrow 
and  resentment  at  Sparta.      On  returning  thither  ^^    ^^ 
Pausamas  found  himself  the  subject  of  such  virulent  against 
accusation,  that  .he  thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  sparta;  he 
escape,  and  take  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  AthfinS  JJSJSSiy  *^ 
Alea  at  Tegea.    He  was  impeached  and  put  on  trial  <»u« ;  be  is 
during  his  absence  on  two  counts     first,  for  having  il?hi8°^^ 
been  behind  the  time  covenanted  in  meeting  Lysander  *^^nce- 
at  Haliartus ;  next,  for  having  submitted  to  ask  a  truce  from  the 
Thebans,  instead  of  fighting  a  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

As  far  as  there  is  evidence  to  form  a  judgment,  it  does  not 
ikppear  that  Pausanias  was  guilty  upon  either  of  the  Condemna- 
two  counts.  The  first  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  it  2S3m  n^**' 
seems  quite  as  likely  that  Lysander  was  before  his  deservecL 
time,  as  that  Pausanias  was  behind  his  time,  in  arriving  at 
Haliartus.  Besides,  Lysander  amving  there  first,  would  have 
been  quite  safe  had  he  not  resolved  to  attack  without  delay,  in 
which  the  chances  of  war  turned  out  against  him,  though  the 
resolution  in  itself  may  have  been  well  conceived.  Next,  as 
to  the  truce  solicited  for  burying  the  dead  bodies,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Pausanias  could  with  any  prudence  have  braved  the 
•chances  of  a  battle.  The  fiGicts  of  the  case,  even  as  summed  up 
by  Xenophdn,  who  always  exaggerates  everything  in  fiivour  of 
the  Spartans,  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  A  few  of  the  Spartan 
elders  would  doubtless  prefer  perishing  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  humiliation  of  sending  the  herald  to  ask  for  a  truce.  But 
the  mischief  of  fighting  a  battle  under  the  infiuence  of  such  a 
point  of  honour,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  rational  estimate  of  con- 
sequences, will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  5,  24. 
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where  Eleombrotus,  son  of  Pansanias,  was  thus  piqued  into  an 
imprudence  (at  least  this  is  alleged  as  one  of  the  motives)  to 
which  his  own  life  and  the  dominion  of  Sparta  became  forfeit.^ 
Moreover,  the  army  of  Pausanias,  comprising  very  few  Spartans^ 
consisted  chiefly  of  allies  who  had  no  heart  in  the  cause,  and  who 
were  glad  to  he  required  by  the  Thebans  to  depart  If  he  had 
fought  a  battle  and  lost  it,  the  detriment  to  Sparta  would  have 
been  most  serious  in  every  way ;  whereas,  if  he  had  gained  a 
victory,  no  result  would  have  followed  except  the  acquisition  of 
the  bodies  for  burial,  since  the  execution  of  ^e  original  plan  had 
become  impracticable  through  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of 
Ly  Sander. 

Though  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  leads  us  (and  seems- 
ako  to  have  led  Xenophdn')  to  the  conclusion  that  Pausanias  was 
innocent,  he  was  nevertheless  found  guilty  in  his  absence.  He 
was  in  great  part  borne  down  by  the  grief  felt  at  Sparta  for  the 
loss  of  Lysander,  with  whom  he  had  been  before  in  political 
rivalry,  and  for  whose  death  he  was  made  responsible.  More- 
over, the  old  accusation  was  now  revived  against  him,'  for  which 
he  had  been  tried  and  barely  acquitted  eight  years  before,  of 
having  tolerated  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
at  a  time  when  he  might  have  put  it  down.  Without  doubt  this 
argument  told  prodigiously  against  him  at  the  present  juncture, 
when  the  Athemans  had  just  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
surrender  of  their  city,  renounced  their  subjection  to  Sparta  and 
sent  an  army  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  defence.  So  violent 
was  the  sentiment  against  Pausanias  that  he  was  condemned  ta 
death  in  his  absence,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an 
exile  in  sanctuary  at  Tegea.  His  son  Agesipolis  was  invested 
with  the  sceptre  in  his  place. 

A  brief  remark  will  not  be  here  misplaced.  On  no  topic  have 
Grecian  historians  been  more  profuse  in  their  reproaches  than. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  6.  Bnt  tbe  matter  of  fact,  on  which. 

s  The  traveller  PausaDlas  justifies  tliis  justification  rests,  is  contradicted, 

the  prudence  of  his  regal  namesake  in  by  Xeuoph^n,  who  says  that  the 
aToiding  a  battle,  by  saying  that  the  .  Athenians  had  actually  joined    the 

Atheniaus  were  in  his  rear  and  the  Thebans,  and  were  in  the  same  ranka 

Thebans  in  his  front,  and  that  he  was  -^iK06vTn  ^vinraptrd^avTo  (Hellen.  ill. 

afraid  of  being  assailed  on  both  sides  6,  22>. 

at  once,  like  Leonidas  at  HiennopylaB,        >  Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  5,  25.     ical  Sri  rbr 

and  like  the  troops  enclosed  in  Sphak*  Biifiov  tS>v  *ABviyatMv  Kafiuv  iv  r£  n«p<uei 

teria  (Pans.  iU.  5,  5).  Iv^m,  Ac.  Ck>mpare  Pausanias,  iiL  5,  S. 
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upon  the  violence  and  injustice  of  democracy,  at  Athens. and 
elsewhere,  in  condemning  unsuccessful  but  innocent  gp^^Qot 
generals.     Out  of  the  many  cases  in  which  this  less  unjust 
reproach  is  advanced,  there  are  very  few  wherein  it  demniiig 
has  been  made  good.    But  even  if  we  grant  it  to  be  JS^J^JSos 
valid  against  Athens  and  her  democracy,  the  fate  of  ^lan 
Pausanias  will  show  us  that  the  Ephors  and  Senate  of        ^^' 
anti-democratical  Sparta  were  capable  of  the  like  unjust  mis- 
judgment.    Hardly  a  single  instance  of  Athenian  condemnation 
occurs,  which  we  can  so  clearly  prove  to  be  undeserved,  as  this 
of  a  Spartan  king. 

Turning  from  the  banished  king  to  Lysander,  the  Spartans 
had  indeed  valid  reasons  for  deploring  the  fjBill  of  the  character 
latter.    He  had  procured  for  them  their  greatest  and  ^^^^"^ 

most  decisive  victories,  and  the  time  was  coming  when  chjeToug 
1    ".  ,  .  .        ^  ^i_  *       influence, 

they  needed  his  services  to  procure  them  more  ;  for  aa  weu  for 

he  left  behind  him  no  man  of  equal  warlike  resource,  fo/^reeoe 

cunning,  and  power  of  command.    But  if  he  possessed  genenUly. 

those  abilities  which  powerfully  helped  Sparta  to  triumph  over 

her  enemies,  he  at  the  same  time  did  more  than  any  man  to  bring 

her  empire  into  dishonour  and  to  render  its  tenure  precarious. 

His  decemviral  governments  or  Dekarchies,  diffused  through  the 

subject  cities,  and  each  sustained  by  a  Lacedssmonian  harmost 

and  garrison,  were  aggravations  of  local  tyranny  such  as  the 

Grecian  world  had  never  before  undergone.     And  though  the 

Spartan   authorities  presently  saw  that  he   was  abusing  the 

imperial  name  of  the  city  for  unmeasured  personal  aggrandizement 

of  his  own,  and  partiaUy  withdrew  their  countenance  from  his 

Dekarchies,  yet  the   general  character  of  their  empire   still 

continued  to  retain  the  impress  of  partisanship  and  subjugation 

which  he  had  originally  stamped  upon  it     Instead  of  that 

autonomy  which  Sparta  had  so  repeatedly  promised,  it  became 

subjection  every  way  embittered.    Such  an  empire  was  pretty 

sure  to  be  short-lived  ;  but  the  loss  to  Sparta  herself^  when  her 

empire  fell  away,  is  not  the  only  fault  which  the  historian  of 

Oreece  has  to  impute  to  Lysander.    His  far  deeper  sin  consists  in 

his  having  thrown  away  an  opportunity — such  as  never  occurred 

either   before  or  afterwards — for  organizing  some  permanent, 

honourable,  self-maintaining,  Pan-hellenic  combination  under  the 

7—30 
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headship  of  Sparta.  This  is  (as  I  haye  before  lenuurked)  what  a 
man  like  Eallikratidas  would  have  attempted,  if  not  with  &r- 
sighted  wisdom,  at  least  with  generous  sinoeritj,  and  by  an  appeal 
to  the  best  veins  of  political  sentiment  in  the  chief  dty  as  well  as 
in  the  saboidinates.  It  is  possible  that  with  the  best  intentions 
even  he  might  have  fiuled  ;  so  strong  was  the  centrifugal  instinct 
in  the  Grecian  political  mind«  But  what  we  have  to  reproach  in 
Lysander  is  that  he  never  tried  ;  that  he  abused  the  critical 
moment  of  cure  for  the  purpose  of  infhsing  new  poison  into  the 
system  ;  that  he  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Greece  to  the 
narrow  gains  of  Sparta,  but  even  the  interests  of  Sparta  to  the 
still  narrower  monopoly  of  dominion  in  his  own  hands.  That 
his  measures  worked  nuschievously  not  merely  for  Greece,  but 
for  Sparta  herself  aggravating  all  her  bad  tendencies,  has  been 
already  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages. 

That  Lysander,  with  unbounded  opportunities  of  gain,  both 
Hit  ttian  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  'pooT^  exhibits  the  honourable  side  of 
to  make  his  character.  Yet  his  personal  indifference  to  money 
king  at  seems  only  to  have  left  the  greater  space  in  his  bosom 
^1^^  ^  for  that  lihirst  of  power  which  made  him  unscrupulous 
^e  sophist  in  satiating  the  rapacity,  as  well  as  in  upholding  the 
oppressions,  of  coadjutors  like  the  Thirty  at  Athens 
and  the  Decemvirs  in  other  cities.  In  spite  of  his  great  success 
and  ability  in  closing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  shall  agree  with 
Pausanias^  that  he  was  more  mischievous  than  profitable  even  to 
Sparta, — even  if  we  take  no  thought  of  Greece  generally.  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  his  projects  in  regard  to 
the  regal  succession,  had  he  been  able  to  bring  them  to  bear,  we 
have  no  means  of  measuring.  We  are  told  that  the  discourse 
composed  and  addressed  to  him  by  the  Halikamassian  rhetor 
Eledn  was  found  after  his  death  among  his  papers  by  Agesilaus  ; 
who  first  learnt  from  it,  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  the  point 
to  which  the  ambition  of  Lysander  had  tended,  and  was  desirous 
of  exposing  his  real  character  by  making  the  discourse  public, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  dissuasive  counsel  of  the  Ephor 
lAkratidas.  But  this  story  (attested  by  Ephorus*)  looks  more 
like  an  anecdote  of  the  rhetorical  schools  than  like  a  reality. 

1  PansaniaB,  is.  S2,  6. 

>  Bphorns,  Fr.  127,  ed.  Didot ;  Plutarch,  Lysander,  e.  8(K 
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AgedlatiB  was  not  the  man  to  set  mncli  value  on  sophists  or  their 
compositions,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  he  remained  so  long 
ignorant  of  those  projects  which  Lysander  had  once  entertained 
but  subsequently  dropped.  Moreover,  the  probability  is  that 
Eledn  himself  would  make  the  discourse  public  as  a  sample  of  his 
own  talents,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Lysander ;  not  only  without 
shame,  but  as  representing  the  feelings  of  a  considerable  section 
of  readers  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

Most  important  were  the  consequences  which  ensued  from  the 
death  of  Lysander  and  the  retreat  of  Pausanias  out  of  b.o.  S95— 
Boeotia.    Fresh  hope  and  spirits  were  infused  into  all  ^^' 
the  enemies  of  Sparta.    An  alliance  was  immediately  ment^^^ 
concluded  against  her  by  ThSbes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  g'^^f'  ^ 
Argos.    Deputies  from  these  four  cities  were  appointed  from%e 
to  meet  at  Corinth,  and  to  take  active  measures  for  i,55^d«^- 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  fresh  allies  ;  so  that  the  J^J??,^ 
war,  which  had  begun  as  a  Boeotian  war,  now  acquired  between 
the  larger  denomination  of  a  Corinthian  war,  under  ^^e!^  co- 
which  it  lasted  until  the  peace  of  Antalkida&    The  ^nth,  and 
alliance  was  immediately  strengthened  by  the  junc-  sSweans 
tion  of  the  Euboeans-— the  Akamanians— the  Ozolian  ^j^  t£^ 
Lokrians — ^Ambrakia  and  Leukas  (both  particularly  alliance. 
attached  to  Corinth)— and  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace.^ 

We  now  enter  upon  the  period  when,  for  the  first  time,  Thebes 
begins  to  step  out  of  the  rank  of  secondary  powers,  and       r&aa»A 


gradually  raises  herself  into  a  primary  and  ascendant  importance 

of  Thfir 
— Bhe  I . 

nesian   War,  the   Thebans  had   shown  themselves  rfaeatothe 


city  in  Grecian  politics.    Throughout  the  Pelopon-  _b™ 


i6bea 
now 


excellent  soldiers  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  as   primary 
auxiliaries  to  Sparta.    But  now  the  city  begins  to  have  {hebMT*^* 
a  policy  of  its  own,  and  individual  citizens  of  ability  ^®JL^ 
become  conspicuous.    While  waiting  for  Pelopidas  and 
Epameinondas,  with  whom  we  shall  presently  become  acquainted, 
we  have  at  the  present  moment  Ismenias,  a  wealthy  Theban,  a 
sympathizer  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  eight 
years  before,  and  one  of  the  great  organizers  of  the  present  anti- 
Spartan  movement ;  a  man,  too,  honoured  by  lus  political  enemies,' 

1  IModdr.  zlT.  81,  as ;  Xen.  Hellen.        >  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  S,  80.  6  a*  (IsmeniM} 
!▼.  2, 17«  avcAoyciro  lAhf  rpbt    from   ravra,  09 
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when  tbey  put  him  to  death  fourteen  years  afterwards,  with  the 
titl6  of  "a  great  wicked  man  " — the  same  comhination  of  epithets 
which  Clarendon  applies  to  Oliver  CromwelL 

It  was  Ismenias,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Boeotians  and 
Saccessfoi  Argeians,  imdertook  an  expedition  to  put  down  the 
ofllme^  Spartan  influence  in  the  regions  north  of  Bceotia.  At 
to  the  north  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  an 
ca^reoSr  liariDiost  and  garrison;  at  Pherse,  Lykophron  the 
2o'*s»St  ^^'P***  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^7  >  while  Larissa^  with  Medius  the 
despot,  was  their  principal  enemy.  By  the  aid  of  the 
Boeotians,  Medius  was  now  enabled  to  capture  Phu^us ;  Larissa, 
with  Erannon  and  Skotusa,  was  received  into  the  Theban 
alliance,^  and  Ismenias  obtained  also  the  more  important 
advantage  of  expelling  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Herakleia. 
Some  malcontents,  left  after  the  violent  interference  of  the 
Spartan  Herippidas  two  years  before,  opened  the  gates  of 
Herakleia  by  night  to  the  Boeotians  and  Argeians.  The  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  town  were  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  other 
Peloponnesian  colonists  were  permitted  to  retire  in  safety ; 
while  the  old  Trachinian  inhabitants,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  expelled  to  make  room  for  their  new  settlers — ^together  with 
the  (Etaeans,  whom  they  had  driven  out  of  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood— were  now  called  back  to  repossess  their  original 
homes.'  The  loss  of  Herakleia  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Spartans 
in  those  regions — ^protecting  Euboea  in  its  recent  revolt  from 
them,  and  enabling  Ismenias  to  draw  into  his  alliance  the 
neighbouring  Malians,  iEnianes,  and  Athamanes — tribes  stretch- 
ing along  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  westward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Pindus.  Assembling  additional  troops  from  these  districts 
(which,  only  a  few  months  before,  had  supplied  an  army  to 
Lysander'),  Ismenias  marched  against  the  Phokians,  among  whom 
the  Spartan  LakisthenSs  had  been  left  as  harmost  in  command. 
After  a  severe  battle,  this  officer  with  his  Phokians  were  defeated 
near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Naryx ;  and  Ismenias  came  back 
victorious  to  the  synod  at  Corinth.* 

lUvTOi  hrttBi  vc  rb  /uii)  oi  luyakorrp&yitMV  BcmabL  L  p.  886  A). 

Tt  ical  KweoirpayuMv  ttvax,  *  Dioddr.  xiv.  82 ;  XfiD.  Hellen.  !▼.  S. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  ont  anything  8 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  2. 
from  the  two  allusiona  in  Plato,  except        s  Diod6r.  ziv.  88—82. 
that  Ismenias  was    a    wealthy    and        >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iiL  5,  6w 
poweif  al  man  (Plato,  Menon,  p.  00  B ;        «  Dioddr.  ziv.  82. 
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By  such  important  advantages,  accompHslied  daring  the  winter 
of  395—394  B.O.,  the  prospects  of  Grecian  affairs  as  b.o.  8M. 
they  stood  in  the  ensuing  spring  became  materially  gy^od  of 
altered.    The  allies  assembled  at  Corinth  fall  of  hope,  ^"^i^*?^^"^ 
and  resolved  to  levy  a  large  combined  force  to  act  Corinth— 
against  Sparta,  who  on  her  side  seemed  to  be  threat-  M^thopea 
ened  with  the  loss  of  all  her  extra-Peloponnesian  7^®JS^ 
land-empire.    Accordingly  the  Ephors  determined  to  send  to 
recall  withont  delay  Agesilaas  with  his  army  from  SSSrom"* 
Asia,  and  sent  Epikydidas  with  orders  to  that  effect  ^^^ 
Bat  even  before  this  reinforcement  coald  arrive  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  master  their  full  Peloponnesian  force  and  to  act  with 
vigour  against  the  allies  at  Corinth,  who  were  now  assembling 
in  considerable  numbers.    Aristodemus — ^guardian  of  the  youth- 
fal  King  Agesipolis,  son  of  Pausanias,  and  himself  of  the  Eurys- 
theneid  race— marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  6000  Lacedae- 
monian hoplites  :^  the  Spartan  xen&gi  (or  officers  sent  on  purpose 
to  conduct  the  contingents  from  the  outlying  allies)  successively 
brought  in  3000  hoplites  from  Elis,  Triphylia,  Akroreia,  and 
Lafiion— 1500   from   Sikydn— 3000   from   Epidaurus,  Troezdn, 
HermionS,  and  Halieis.    None  were  sent  from  Phlius,  on  the 
plea  (true  or  false  ^  that  in  that  city  the  moment  was  one  of 
solemnity  and   holy  truce.     There  were   also   hoplites  from 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and   the  Achaean  towns,  but  their  num- 
ber is  not  given ;  so  that  we  do  not  know  the  full  muster- 
roll  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side.    The  cavalry,  600  in  number, 
were   all   Lacedaemonian ;   there  were   moreover  300  EIretan 


1  Zen.  Hellon.  It.  2, 16.  Xenoph6n 
ffives  this  total  of  0000  as  if  it  were  of 
LacedaBxnoniansatoTM.  Butifwefollow 
his  nanratiTe,  we  shall  see  that  there 
were  unquestionably  in  the  army  troops 
of  Tegea.  Mantineia,  and  the  AchsBan 
towns  (probably  also  some  of  other 
Arcadian  towns),  present  in  the  battle 
Oy.  2, 18. 18,  20).  Can  we  suppose  that 
Xenophdn  meant  to  include  these  allies 
in  the  total  of  6000,  along  with  the 
Lacednmonians— which  is  doubtless  a 
laree  total  for  Lacednmonians  alone  ? 
Unless  this  supposition  be  admitted, 
there  is  no  resource  except  to  assume 
an  omission,  either  of  Xenoph6n  him* 
self,  or  of  the  copyists ;  which  omis- 
sion in  fact  Gail  and  others  do  suppose. 


On  the  whole,  I  think  they  are  right, 
for  the  number  of  hoplites  on  both 
sides  would  otherwise  be  prodigioudy 
unequal ;  while  Xenophdn  says  nothing 
to  imply  that  the  Lacedsemonian  Tic- 
torv  was  gained  in  spite  of  great  in- 
feriority of  number,  and  something 
which  eyen  implies  that  it  must  have 
been  nearly  equal  (It.  2, 13)— though  he 
is  always  disposed  to  compmnent 
Sparta  wherever  he  can. 

3  From  a  passage  which  occurs  some- 
what later  (iv.  4, 16),  we  may  suspect 
that  this  was  an  excuse,  and  that  the 
Fhliasians  were  not  yery  well  affected 
to  Sparta.  Compare  a  similar  case  of 
excuse  ascribed  to  the  Mantineians  (t. 
2.2). 
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bowmen,  and  400  dingera  from  different  roial  districtB  of 
Triphylia.1 

The  allied  force  of  the  enemy  was  already  mustered  near 
Cbrinth:  6000  Athenian  hoplites — ^7000  Argeian — 
near  6000  Boeotian,  those  from  Orchomenns  being  absent 
^^^  —3000  Corinthian— 3000  from  the  different  towns  of 
and  Peio-  Enboea ;  making  24,000  in  alL  The  total  of  cavahy 
onmiTdde,  ""^  1650,  composed  of  800  Boeotian,  600  Athenian, 
1^^^^  100  from  Chalkis  in  Euboea,  and  60  from  the  Lokrians. 
amei  on  tbe  The  light  troops  also  were  nnmerous,  partly  Corinthian, 
^  drawn  p^bably  from  the  serf-population  which  tilled 

the  fields,'  partly  Lokrians,  Malians,  and  Akamanians. 

The  aUied  leaders,  holding  a  council  of  war  to  arrange  their 
Boldnets  plans,  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  hoplites  should 
^i^age  ^^*  ^  drawn  up  in  deeper  files  than  sixteen  men,'  in 
tSSnet  order  that  there  might  be  no  chance  of  their  being 
ipeech  of  surrounded,  and  that  the  right  wing,  carrying  with 
t^mBmo-  ^^  command  for  the  time,  should  be  alternated ^from 
lau.  day  to  day  between  the  different  cities.    The  confidence 

which  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  had  infused  into  these 
leaders,  now  for  the  first  time  acting  against  their  old  leader 
Sparta,  is  surprising.  '*  There  is  nothing  like  marching  to 
Sparta  (said  the  Corinthian  Timolaus)  and  fighting  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  or  near  their  own  home.  We  must  bum  out  the 
wasps  in  their  nest,  without  letting  them  come  forth  to  sting  us. 
The  Lacedaemonian  force  is  like  that  of  a  river — small  at  its 
source,  and  becoming  formidable  only  by  the  affluents  which  it 
receives,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  course."  *  The  wisdom 
of  this  advice  was  remarkable ;  but  its  boldness  was  yet  more 
remarkable,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  established 
feeling  of  awe  towards  Sparta.  It  was  adopted  by  the  general 
council  of  the  allies ;  but  unfortunately  the  time  for  executing  it 

1  DioddruB  (ziv.  88)  gives  a  total  of  xxxv. ;  K.  O.  MdUer,  History  of  the 

18,000  foot  and  600  horse  on  the  Lace-  Dorians,  ill.  4,  8. 

dnmonian  side,  bnt  without  enumerat-        •  ^^^  xr^n^^  «-  o  ■,» 

Inff  items.     On  the  side  of  the  con-  «  lo^Sl' 5?5f  Jl:  ^,^^ J^SSti!: 

f ederaey  he  states  a  total  of  more  than  ?» 18,  where  he  says  of  the  Thebansr- 

16,000  foot  and  600  horse  (c.  82).  *  *  •  ^  >» '  *  •'J  V  ^"^  "  **? "^'f/**  ^" 

«Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  17.     ical  ^ikhv  t"*  »aw^  *woti,<rayTO  Ti|y  ^Xoyvo, 

Oomnare   Hesvchins,    ▼.    Kw^o^ot;   resolution  previously  taken. 
Welcker,  Prsefat.  ad  Theognidem,  p.        «  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 11, 18. 
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had  already  passed,  for  the  LacedsBmonians,  were  already  in  march 
and  had  crossed  their  own  horder.  They  took  the  line  of  road 
by  Tegea  and  Mantineia  (whose  troops  joined  the  march),  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Siky6n,  where  probably  all  the  Arcadian  and 
Achaean  contingents  were  ordered  to  rendesvons. 

The  troops  of  the  confederacy  had  advanced  as  far  as  Nemea. 
when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedffimoman  army  was  ^j^^  ^^, 
at  Sikydn ;  but  they  then  altered  their  plan,  and  ^f^*^ 
confined  themselves  to  the   de&nsive.     The  Lace-  npad«fen- 
dsemonians  on  their  side  crossed  over  the  mountainous  ^^^^"^ 
poet  called  Epieikia,  under  conflideiable  annoyance  ^^J^^J^ 
from  the  enemy's  light  troops,  who  i)oured  missiles  monUns  to 
upon  them  from  the  high  ground.    But  when  they  »**»<*«««»• 
had  reached  the  level  country  on  the  other  side,  along  the  shore 
of  the  Saronic  Qnlf,  where  they  probably  received  the  contingents 
from  Epidaurus,  TroBzSn,  Hermion^  and  Halieis,  the  whole  army 
thus  reinf(»rced  marched  forward  without  resistance,  burning  and 
ravaging  the  cultivated  lands.    The  confederates  retreated  before 
them,  and  at  length  took  up  a  position  dose  to  Corinth,  amidst 
some  rough  ground  with  a  ravine  in  their  front^    The  Lacedn- 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2.  U,  Ifi. 

In  the  passage— KOI  oi  ercpoi  lUvroi 
i \0  6  V T •  s  KOTtirrpaTontStvo-avro,  iiL- 
vpoirBev  irotno-o/tcvoi  r^y  xaoaZftav — ^I 
apprehend  tnat  direX9($i^Tcf  (which  is 
sanctioned  by  four  MSS.,  and  pre- 
ferred by  Leunclavias)  is  the  proper 
reading.in  place  of  eAtfdi'rcf.  For 
it  seems  certain  that  the  inarch  of  the 
confederates  was  one  of  retreat,  and 
that  the  battle  was  fonght  very  near 
to  the  walls  of  Corinth ;  since  the  de- 
feated troops  sought  shelter  within  the 
town,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  narsners 
were  so  close  upon  them  that  the 
Ck>rhithian8  within  were  afraid  to  keep 

rn  the  gates.  Hence  we  must  reject 
statement  of  Dioddms  that  the 
battle  was  fonght  on  the  banks  of  the 
liver  Nemea  (nv.  88)  as  erroneous. 

There  are  some  difficulties  and 
obscurities  in  the  description  which 
Xenoph6n  gives  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
march.  His  words  run— iv  tovt^  oi 
AoxeSatfMSvioi,  xol  t^  Ttytdrat  iropciXif- 
^OT«?  fceu  MavTiv^ar,  i^-j/i  tirav  r^v 
afjn^Ca\ov,  These  last  three  words 
are  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
Weiske  and  Schneider  construe  rifv 
ofi^iaAov  (very  justly)  as  indicating  the 


region  lying  immediately  on  the  Pelo- 

E[>nnesian  side  of  the  isthmus  of 
orinth,  and  havinc  the  Saronic  Gulf 
on  one  side  and  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  on  the  other,  in  which  was  in- 
cluded Siky6n.  But  then  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that "  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  gone  out  by  the  bimarine 
way  ".  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is, 
that  "  they  had  gone  out  into  the  bi- 
marine road  or  re^on  "—which  meaning 
however  would  require  a  preposition— 
4f[fe<rav  c  t  $  r^v  ofu^ioAov.  Sturz  in 
his  Lexicon  (v.  c^ieVai)  renders  i^v 
ofju^CaXov—viam  ad  fnuTie— which  seems 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
unless  instances  were  produced  to 
support  it ;  and  even  if  instances  were 
produced,  we  do  not  see  why  the  way 
from  Sparta  to  Siky6n  should  be  called 
by  that  name,  which  would  more  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  road  ftom  Sparta 
down  the  Eurotas  to  Helos. 

Again,  we  do  not  know  distinctly 
the  situation  of  the  point  or  district 
called  t^v  'Siricixiav  (mentioned  again, 
iv.  4,  IS).  But  it  is  certain  from  the 
map  that  when  the  confederates  were 
at  Nemea.  and  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Sikydn,  tne  former  must  have  been 
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Battte  of 
Ctorinth— 
victory  of 
the  Laced»- 
moniansin 
their  part  of 
the  battle; 
their  alUes 
in  the  other 
parts  being 
wonted. 


monians  advanced  forward  until  they  were  little  more  than  a 
mile  distant  from  this  position,  and  there  encamped. 
After  an  interval  seemingly  of  a  few  days,  the  Boeotians,  on  the 
day  when  their  turn  came  to  occupy  the  right  vdng 
and  to  take  the  lead,  gave  the  signal  for  battle.^  The 
Lacedemonians,  prevented  by  the  wooded  ground 
from  seeing  clearly,  were  only  made  aware  of  the 
coming  attack  by  hearing  the  hostile  psoan.  Taking 
order  of  battle  immediately,  they  advanced  forward  to 
meet  the  assailants,  when  within  a  furlong  of  their 
line.  In  each  army,  the  right  division  took  the  lead, 
slanting  to  the  right,  or  keeping  the  left  shoulder  forward,  accord- 
ing to  the  tendency  habitual  with  Qrecian  hoplites,  through 
anxiety  to  keep  the  right  or  unshielded  side  from  being  exposed 
to  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  protected  by  the  shield 
of  a  right-hand  neighbour.'  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  one 
army,  and  the  Thebans  in  the  other,  each  inclined  themselves, 
and  caused  their  respective  armies  to  incline  also,  in  a  direction 
slanting  to  the  right,  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side 
considerably  outflanked  the  Athenians  on  the  opposite  left 
Out  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athenian  hoplites,  it  was  only  the  six  on 
the  extreme  left  who  came  into  conflict  with  the  Lacedaemonians ; 


exactly  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the 
Junction  of  the  contingents  from  Epi- 
daums,  Troezdn.  and  Hermiond,  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  army.  To  secure 
this  junction  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
obliged  to  force  their  way  across  that 
mountainous  region  which  lies  near 
Kle6n8B  and  Nemea,  and  to  march  in  a 
line  pointing  from  Sikydn  down  to  the 
Saronic  Oulf.  Having  reached  the 
other  side  of  these  mountains  near  the 
sea,  they  would  be  in  communication 
with  Epidaurus  and  the  other  towns  of 
the  Ar0[>lic  peninsula. 

The  line  of  march  which  the  Lace- 
dasmonians  would  naturally  take  from 
Sparta  to  Siky6n  and  Lechieum,  by 
l^gea.  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  &c.,  is 
described  two  years  afterwards  in  the 
case  of  AgoBilaus  (iv.  5, 19). 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ir.  2, 18.  The  colour- 
ing  which  Xenophdn  puts  upon  this 
step  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Thebans,  as  is 
so  constantly  the  case  throughout  his 
history.  He  says  that  '*  they  were  in  no 
hurry  to  fighi*^ (ov64v  n  Kar^irrtiyov  -riiv 
itAxn"  ^yaimtv)  so  long  as  they  were 


on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  the  opposite  right;  but 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  right 
(opposed  to  the  Achseans  on  the  oppo- 
site left),  they  forthwith  gave  the  word. 
Now  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Thebans 
had  any  greater  privilege  on  the  day 
when  they  were  on  the  right  than  the 
Argeians  or  Athenians  had  when  each 
were  on  the  right  respectively.  The 
command  had  been  determined  to  re- 
side in  the  right  division,  which  post 
alternated  from  one  to  the  other :  why 
tbe  Athenians  or  Argeians  did  not 
make  use  of  this  post  to  order  the 
attack,  we  cannot  explain. 

So  Sf  sin,  Xenophdn  says,  that  in 
spite  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
Council  of  War  to  have  files  sixteen 
deep,  and  no  more,  the  Thebans  made 
their  flies  much  deeper.  Yet  it  is  plsJn, 
from  his  own  account,  that  no  mis- 
chievous consequences  turned  upon 
this  greater  depth. 

s  See  the  instructive  description  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  In  Thucyd.  ▼. 
71. 
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while  the  remaining  four  contended  with  the  Tegeans  who  stood 
next  to  the  LacedaBmonians  on  their  own  line.  But  the  six 
extreme  Athenian  trihes  were  completely  beaten  and  severely 
handled,  being  taken  in  flank  as  well  as  in  front  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  four  Athenian 
tribes  vanquished  and  drove  before  them  the  Tegeans;  and 
generally,  along  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the  Thebans,  Argeians, 
and  Corinthians  were  victorious,  except  where  the  troops  of  the 
Achaean  PeUSn6  stood  opposed  to  those  of  the  Boeotian  Thespiae, 
where  the  battle  was  equal  and  the  loss  severe  on  both  sides. 
The  victorious  confederates,  however,  were  so  ardent  and  incau- 
tious in  pursuit,  as  to  advance  a  considerable  distance  and  return 
with  disordered  rankr;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
habitually  self-restraining  in  this  particular,  kept  their  order 
perfectly,  attacking  the  Thebans,  Argeians,  and  Corinthians  to 
great  advantage  when  returning  to  their  camp.  Several  of  the 
Athenian  fugitives  obtained  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  philo-Laconian  Corinthians,  who 
insisted  upon  shutting  the  gates  against  them,  and  opening  nego- 
tiations with  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  came  so  near 
that  it  was  at  last  thought  impossible  to  keep  the  gates  open 
longer.  Many  of  the  remsuning  confederates  were  therefore 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  their  ancient  camp,i 
which  seems  however  to  have  been  situated  in  such  defensible 
ground  '  that  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  molest  them  in  it. 

So  feir  as  the  Lacedaemonians  separately  were  concerned,  the 
battle  of  Corinth  was  an  important  victory,  gained 
(as  they  affirmed)  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  men,  Jj^^™^ 


and  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  the  Athenians  in  the  dency 

battle  as  wieU  as  upon  the  remaining  confederates  loponnteus 

in  their  return  from  pursuit    Though  the  Athenian  ^ut^So^ftir- 

hoplites   suffered   thus   severely,   yet   Thrasybulus,  J^ST**^' 
their  commander,'  who  kept  the  field  until  the  last, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2, 20—23.  Ifantitheo)  s.  20.     iv  KopivB^  x«Pm*v 

The  allusion  to   this  incident  in  i(rxypS>v  KartLkrifjititimv. 

Demosthends  (adv.   Leptinem,  c    13,        •  Lysias,  Orat  xji.  (pro  Mantitheo) 

p.  472)  is  interesting,  though  indis-  s.  19. 

tinct.  Plato  in  his  panegyrical  discourse 

9  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2, 19.    koI  yap  Ijv  (Menexenus,  c.  17,  p.  246  £)  ascribes 

\do-iov  rb  xwptoi'^vliicb  illustrates  the  the  defeat  and  loss  of  the  Athenians  to 

expression  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xtI.  (pro  "  bad  ground  "—xPl<''"V*^»^''*v<rx«pi9' 
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with  strenuouB  efforts  to  rally  them*  was  not  satisfied  with  their 
behaviour.  But  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
worsted,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  slain.  According  to 
Dioddrus,  the  total  loss  on  the  Lacedemonian  side  was  1100 ;  on 
the  side  of  the  confederates,  2800.^  On  the  whole,  the  victory  of 
the  Lacedsemonians  was  notsujBEiciently  decisive  to  lead  to  impor- 
tant results,  though  it  completely  secured  their  ascendency 
within  Peloponnesus.  We  observe  here,  as  .we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  elsewhere,  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  do  not 
fight  heartily  in  the  cause  of  Sparta.  They  seem  bound  to  her 
more  by  fear  than  by  affection. 

The  battle  of  Corinth  took  place  about  July,  394  B.a,  seemingly 
about  the  same  time  as  the  naval  battle  near  £jiidus 
(or  perhaps  a  little  earlier),  and  while  Agesilaus  was 
on  his  homewEuxi  march  after  being  recalled  from  Asia.  Had 
the  Lacedaemonians  been  able  to  defer  the  battle  until  Agesilaus 
had  come  up  so  as  to  threaten  Boeotia  on  the  northern  side,  their 
campaign  would  probably  have  been  much  more  successfuL  As 
it  is,  their  defeated  allies  doubtless  went  home  in  disgust  from 
the  field  of  Corinth,  so  that  the  confederates  were  now  enabled 
to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  Agesilaus. 

That  prince  had  received  in  Asia  his  summons  of  recal  from 
j^^iJ2j^^j^_  the  Ephors  with  profound  vexation  and  disappoint- 
^  ment,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  patriotic  submission. 

beSff  ^^  ^^  He  had  augmented  his  army,  and  was  contemplating 
S^Aila—  °^®^®  extensive  schemes  of  operations  against  the 
hiB  large  Persian  satrapies  in  Asia  Minor.  He  had  established 
ABiatic  such  a  reputation  for  military  force  and  skill,  that 

oonqueat  numerous  messages  reached  him  from  different  inland 
districts,  expressing  their  anxiety  to  be  emancipated  from  Persian 
dominion,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  their  aid.  His  ascendency 
was  also  established  over  the  Qrecian  cities  on  the  coasts  whom 
he  still  kept  under  the  government  of  partisan  oligarchies  and 
Spartan  harmosts — ^yet  seemingly  with  greater  practical  modera- 
tion and  less  licence  of  oppression  than  had  marked  the  conduct 
of  these  men  when  they  could  count  upon  so  unprincipled  a  chief 

1  Diod6r.  xir.  8S.  on  the  eide  of  the  ooofederateB,  is  a 

The  statement  in  Zenophto  (AgesiL  manifest  exaggeration— if  indeed  tfa9 
▼it  B>\  that  near  10,000  men  were  slain   reading  be  correct. 
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as  Lysander.  He  was  thus  jnst  now  not  only  at  a  high  pitcli  of 
actual  glory  and  ascendency,  but  nourishing  yet  brighter  hopes 
of  farther  conquests  for  the  future.  And  what  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  aspirations— aU  these  conquests  were  to  be  made 
at  the  expense,  not  of  Qreeks,  but  of  the  Persian.  He  was  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Agamenmdn,  as  Pan-hellenic  leader  against 
a  Pan-hellenic  enemy. 

All  these  glorious  dreams  were  dissipated  by  Epikydidas,  with 
his  sad  message,  and  peremptory  summons,  from  the  Begret  of 
Ephors.      In   ike   chagrin  and   disappointment   of  ^^^ 
Agesilaus   we  can   sincerely  sympathize;   but  the  ^tii^ 
panegyric  which   Xenophdn  and  others  pronounce  leaves 
upon  him  for  his  ready  obedience  is  altogether  un-  SSSfSSlSi" 
reasonable.^    There  was  no  merit  in  renouncing  his  4000men. 
projects  of  conquest  at  the  bidding  of  the  Ephors ;  because,  if 
any  serious  misfortune  had  befallen  Sparta  at  home,  none  of 
those  projects  could  have  been  executed.    Nor  is  it  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  even  if  Agesilaus  had  not  been  recalled,  the 
extinction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  naval  superiority  by  the  defeat 
of  Enidus  would  have  rendered  all  large  plans  of  inland  conquest 
impracticable.    On  receiving  his  orders  of  recal,  he  convened  an 
assembly  both  of  his  allies  and  of  his  army,  to  make  known  the 
painful  necessity  of  his  departure,  which  was  heard  with  open 
and  sincere  manifestations  of  sorrow.    He  assured  them  that  aa 
soon  as  he  had  dissipated  the  clouds  which  hung  over  Sparta  at 
home,  he  should  come  back  to  Asia  without  delay,  and  resume 
his  efforts  against  the  Persian  satraps ;  in  the  interim  he  left 
Euxenus,  with  a  force  of  4000  men,  for  their  protection.    Such 
was  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  commimication,  combined  with 
esteem  for  his  character,  that  the  cities  passed  a  general  vote  to 
furnish  him  with  contingents  of  troops  for  his  march  to  Sparta. 
But  this  first  burst  of  zeal  abated,  when  they  came  to  reflect 
that  it  was  a  service  against  Qreeks,  not  merely  unpopular  in 
itself,  but  presenting  a  certainty  of  hard  fighting  with  little 

1  Xen.  Agesil.  1.  S7 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  CsBsar  in  his  province  to  the  orders  of 

6.  15.    Cornelius  Nepos  (Agesilaus,  c  the  Senate,  and  that  the  omnipotence 

4)  almost  translates  the  Agesilaus  of  of  Sylla  and  Pompey  in  their  provinces 

Xmophdn  ;  hut  we  can  better  feel  the  was  then  matter  of  recent  history, 

force  of  hi»  panegyric,  when  we  recol-  "  Cujus    ezemplum    (says    Comeliua 

lect  that  he  nad  nad  personal  cogniz>  Nepos  about  Agesilaus)  utinam  im- 

ance  of  the   disobedience  of  Julius  peratores  nostri  sequi  voluissent ! " 
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plunder.  Agesilaos  tried  every  means  to  keep  np  their  spirits, 
by  proclaiming  prizes  both  to  the  civic  soldiers  and  to  the  mer- 
cenaries, to  be  distributed  at  Sestos  in  the  Cherson^sus,  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  crossed  into  Europe :  prizes  for  the  best 
equipment  and  best-disciplined  soldiers  in  every  different  arm.^ 
By  tiiese  means  he  prevailed  upon  the  bravest  and  most  effective 
soldiers  in  his  army  to  undertake  the  march  along  with  him ; 
among  them  many  of  the  Cyreians,  with  Xenophdn  himself  at 
their  head. 
Though  Agesilaus,  in  leaving  Greece,  had  prided  himself  on 
hoisting  the  flag  of  Agamemndn,  he  was  now  destined 
B.a  8M.  against  his  will  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Persian 
'^sc'^^  Xerzds  in  his  march  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
Hellespont  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessoly,  to  Thermo- 
hSm?iJ2d^  pylsB  and  Bceotia.  Never  since  the  time  of  'Xerx& 
j^rongh  had  any  army  undertaken  this  march,  which  now 
Macedonia,  bore  an  Oriental  impress,  from  the  fact  that  Agesilaus 
"^J^gg^jy  brought  with  him  some  camels,  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Sardis.*  Overawing  or  defeating  the  various  Thracian 
tribes,  he  reached  AmphipoliB  on  the  Strymdn,  where  he  was 
met  by  Derkyllidas,  who  had  come  fresh  from  the  battle  of 
Corinth  and  informed  him  of  the  victory.  Full  as  his  heart  was 
of  Pan-hellenic  projects  against  Persia,  he  burst  into  exclamations 
of  regret  on  hearing  of  the  deaths  of  so  many  Greeks  in  battle, 
who  could  have  sufficed,  if  united,  to  emancipate  Asia  Minor,' 
•Sending  Berkyllidas  forward  to  Asia  to  make  known  the  victory 
to  the  Grecian  cities  in  his  alliance,  he  pursued  his  march 
through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  In  the  latter  country, 
^  Larissa,  Erannon,  and  other  cities  in  aUiance  with  Thebes, 
xaised  opposition  to  bar  his  passage.  But  in  the  disunited  con- 
dition of  this  country  no  systematic  resistance  could  be  or- 
ganized against  him.  Nothing  more  appeared  than  detached 
bodies  of  cavalry,  whom  he  beat  and  dispersed,  with  the  death  of 
Polycharmus  their  leader.  As  the  Thessalian  cavalry  however 
was  the  best  in  Greece,  Agesilaus  took  great  pride  in  having 
defeated  them  with  cavalry  disciplined  by  himself  in  Asia; 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.   2,  2—6 ;  Xen         s  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 24. 
Agesilaus,  i.  38;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,        'Xen.  Agesilaus,  viL  6;  Plntarch, 
c.  16.  Agesilaus,  c.  16. 
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backed  however,  it  must  be  observed,  by  skilful  and  effective 

support  from  bis  hoplites.^    After  having  passed  the*  Achsean. 

mountains  or  the  line  of  Mount  Othrys,  he  marched  the  rest  of 

the  way  without  opposition,  through  the  strait  of  Thermopylse: 

to  the  frontier  of  Phokis  and  Boeotia. 

In  this  latter  part  of  his  march,  Agesilaus  was  met  by  the 

Ephor  Biphridas  in  person,  who  urged  him  to  hasten 

his  march  as  much  as  possible  and  attack  the  Boeotians,  and  his 

He  was  further  joined  by  two  Lacedaemonian  regi-  ^hem*** 

ments'  from  Corinth,  and  by  fifty  young  Spartan  S^^!ff' 

volunteers  as  a  body-guard,  who  crossed  by  sea  from   ecUpse  of 

Sikydn.    He  was  reinforced  also  by  the  Phokians  newfS  tiie 

and   the   Orchomenians — in  addition  to   the   Pelo-  naval  defeat 

1      V    1  .    1  ,  .  *    .       atZnidua. 

ponnesian  troops  who  had  accompamed  hmi  to  Asia, 

the  Asiatic  hoplites,  the  Cyreians,  the  peltasts,  and  the  cavalry,. 

whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Hellespont,  and  some 

fresh  troops  collected  in  the  march.    His  army  was  thus  in. 

imposing  force  when  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Chseroneia 

on  the  BcBotian  border.    It  was  here  that  they  were  alarmed  by 

an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  14th  of  August,  394  B.O. — a  fatal. 

presage,  the  meaning  of  which  was  soon  interpreted  for  them  by 

the  arrival  of  a  messenger  bearmg  news  of  the  naval  defeat  of 

Enidus,  with  the  death  of  Peisander,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus. 

Deeply  was  the  latter  affected  with  this  irreparable  blow.    He 

foresaw  that,  when  known,  it  would  spread  dismay  and  dejection. 

among  his  soldiers,  most  of  whom  would  remain  attached  to  him 

only  so  long  as  they  believed  the  cause  of  Sparta  to  be  ascendant 

and  profitable.'    Accordingly,  he  resolved,  being  now  within  a 

day's  march  of  his  enemies,  to  hasten  on  a  battle  without  making. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼•  2,  4—0;  Dioddr.    rov  xaknntf  ii^ptv  Mi  fUvrot  wtOv 
.Kuterch  (AgesU   c.  17:  compare   V^J]S^^^  tiltl^t^^r^^ 

rected  by  Moras  ad  Xen.  gdlen.  iv.  8.  xhtiafi  imlirect  itttimations  of  the  reaJ 

16)  states  *30.  "^„  0/  >^™«S«f »«  temrier  ev«i]  of  th«  philo-SpAitan  ftllioB 

having  jomed  Agesilaus  from  Coring .  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  are  very  viUacible  when 

XenopMn  aUudw  only  to  one,  besides  comine  f nJiii  XenopU5n.  na  the;  ctmtm- 

ttiat  mora  which  was  in  garrison  at  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^  partitLntlea,  and  aredropped 

Orchomenns  (Hellen.  iv.  8, 16 ;  AgesiL  ^^^^    tamost    leltictantly,    fnun    the 

"•  ^h  necpaaity  of  jiistifyhig  thtj  condact  of 

8  Xen.  Hellen.  iT.  8,  18.    6  f^iv  ©*•'  Ageflilaus  in  (jubfishing  a  ftiJue  pro- 

•Ayii<r£Xaos  irv$6iuyo9  ravra,  rh  iiiv  irp«-  damation  to  hi3  army. 
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known  the  bad  news.  Proclaiming  that  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  a  sea-fight  having  taken  place,  in  which  the  Lacedaa- 
monians  had  been  victorious,  though  Peisander  himself  was 
slain,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  sent  round 
presents  of  congratulation,  which  produced  an  encouraging  effect^ 
and  made  the  skirmishers  especially  both  forward  and  victoriona 

To  his  enemies,  now  assembled  in  force  on  the  plain  of 
BoBotianB  ^ordneia,  the  real  issue  of  the  battle  of  Enidus  was 
and  their  doubtless  made  known,  spreading  hope  and  cheerfol- 
mufftered  at  ness  through  their  ranks ;  though  we  are  not  informed 
Kortneia.  ^j^^^j  interpretation  they  put  upon  the  solar  eclipse. 
The  army  was  composed  of  nearly  the  same  contingents  as  those 
who  had  recently  fought  at  Corinth,  except  that  we  hear  of  the 
JESnianes  in  place  of  the  Malians ;  but  probably  eadi  contingent 
was  less  numerous,  since  there  was  still  a  necessity  for  occupying 
and  defending  the  camp  near  Corinth.  Among  the  Athenian 
hoplites,  who  had  just  been  so  roughly  handled  in  the  preceding 
battle,  and  who  were  now  drafted  off  by  lot  to  march  into 
Boeotia,  against  both  a  general  and  an  army  of  high  reputation, 
there  prevailed  much  apprehension  and  some  reluctance,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  them,  Mantitheus,  who  stood  forward  to 
volunteer  his  services,  and  who  afterwards  makes  just  boast  of  it 
before  an  Athenian  dikastery.^  The  Thebans  and  Boeotians  were 
probably  in  full  force,  and  more  numerous  than  at  Corinth,  since 
it  was  their  own  country  which  was  to  be  defended.  The  camp 
was  established  in  the  territory  of  Eordneia,  not  far  from  the 
great  temple  of  Itonian  Athen^  where  the  Pamboeotia,  or  general 
Boeotian  assemblies,  were  held,  and  where  there  also  stood  the 
trophy  erected  for  the  great  victory  over  Tolmidfis  and  the 
Athenians,  about  fifty  years  before.*  Between  the  two  armies 
there  was  no  great  difference  of  numbers,  except  as  to  the  peltasts, 
who  were  more  numerous  in  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  though  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part  in  the  battle. 

Having  marched  from  Chaeroneia,  Agesilaus  approached  the 
plain  of  Eordneia  from  the  river  Eephissus,  while  the  Thebans 
met  him  from  the  direction  of  Mount  Helikon.  He  occupied  the 
right  wing  of  his  army,  the  Orchomenians  being  on  the  left,  and 

iLv8laa,OrBt.  xvL(proMaiitltheo)8.90.    ^Pwn49mv  Iwivruv  •UArm,  &e. 
s  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19. 
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the  Cyreians  widi  tlie  Asiatic  allies  in  tbe  centre.    In  the  oppo- 
rate  line,  the  Thebans  were  cm  the  right  and  the  g^^^^^i 
Argeians  on  the  left.    Both  annies  approached  slowly  Korftneia— 
and  in  silence  until  they  were  separated  only  by  an  ^f^^^of 
interval  of  a  farlong,  at  which  moment  the  Thebans  ^  *™y  *• 

,  m     -  1  1  1  ■»  "1    1    •      ▼Ictoriousj 

on  the  nght  began  the  war-shout,  and  accelerated  their  while  the 
march  to  a  run,  the  rest  of  the  line  following  their  SdSSde*^'* 
example.  When  they  got  within  half  a  furlong  of  ^J^ 
the  Lacedsemonians,  the  centre  division  of  the  latter 
under  the  command  of  Herippidas  (comprising  the  Cyreians, 
with  Xenophdn  himself,  and  the  Asiatic  allies)  started  forward 
on  their  side,  and  advanced  at  a  run  to  meet  them,  seemingly 
getting  beyond  their  own  line,^  and  coming  first  to  cross  spears 
with  the  enemy's  centre.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  the  division  of 
Herippidas  was  here  victorious,  and  drove  back  its  opponents. 
Agesilaus  on  his  right  was  yet  more  victorious,  for  the  Argeians 
opposed  to  him  fled  without  even  crossing  spears.  These 
fugitives  found  safety  on  the  high  ground  of  Mount  Helikon. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Thebans  on  their  own  right  com- 
pletely beat  back  the  Orchomenians,  and  pursued  them  so  far  as 
to  get  to  the  baggage  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Agesilaus,  while 
his  friends  around  were  congratulating  him  as  conqueror, 
immediately  wheeled  round  to  complete  his  victory  by  attacking 
the  Thebans,  who  on  their  side  also  heed,  about,  and  prepared 
to  fight  their  way,  in  close  and  deep  order,  to  rejoin  their 
comrades  on  Helikon.  Though  Agesilaus  might  have  let  them 
pass,  and  asssailed  them  in  the  rear  with  greater  safety  and  equal 
effect,  he  preferred  the  more  honourable  victory  of  a  confiict  face 
to  £su:e.  Such  is  the  colouring  which  his  panegyrist  Xenophdn  ^ 
puts  upon  his  manoeuvre.  Yet  we  may  remark  that  it  he  had  let 
the  Thebans  pass,  he  could  not  have  pursued  them  £Eir,  seeiug 
that  their  own  comrades  were  at  hand  to  sustain  them,  and  also 
that,  having  never  yet  fought  against  the  Thebans,  he  had  probably 
no  adequate  appreciation  of  their  prowess. 

The  crash  which  now  took  place  was  something  terrific  beyond 
aU  Qrecian  military  experience,^  leaving  an  indelible  impression 

1  Xon.  Hellen.  fy.  8. 17.  AvnidSpafiov       <  Zen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 16 :  Xen.  AgesiL 

aw6  rijf  'Ayno-iAaov  ^oXayyof.  Ac  IL  9.     diiry^ao^at  Bi  koI  r^v  ftixn^'  xol 

3  Xen.  Mellen.  !▼.  8, 19 ;  ten.  Agwil.  yap  fyiptro  ola  o&k  oAAn  r»»  y  i^T 

il.  IS.  ^fMr. 
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upon  Xenophdn  who  was  personally  engaged  in  it.  The 
T  rribi  hoplites  on  both  sides  came  to  the  fiercest  and  closest 

combat  bodily  struggle,  pushing  shields  against  each  other, 
SiSbansimd  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  weight  of  the  incumbent  mass  behind 
Spartans :  impelling  forward  the  foremost  ranks — especially  in 
whole,  the  the  deep  order  of  the  Thebans.  The  shields  of  the 
SbTourabie  foremost  combatants  were  thus  stove  in,  their 
T%^hLia.  spool's  broken,  and  each  man  was  engaged  in  such 
close  embrace  with  his  enemy,  that  the  dagger 
was  the  only  weapon  which  he  could  use.  There  was  no 
systematic  shout,  such  as  usually  marked  the  charge  of  a  Grecian 
army  ;  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  a  medley  of  furious 
exclamations  and  murmurs.^  Agesilaus  himself^  who  was  among 
the  front  ranks,  and  whose  size  and  strength  were  by  no  means 
on  a  level  with  his  personal  courage,  had  his  body  covered  with 
wounds  from  different  weapons,'  was  trodden  down,  and  only 
escaped  by  the  devoted  courage  of  those  fifty  Spartan  volunteers 
who  formed  his  body-guard.  Partly  from  Ms  wounds,  partly 
from  the  irresistible  courage  and  stronger  pressure  of  the  Thebans, 
the  Spartans  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  so  far  as  to 
afford  a  free  passage  to  the  former,  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
march  onward  and  rejoin  their  comrades,  not  without  sustaining 
some  loss  by  £ittacks  on  their  rear.' 

Agesilaus  thus  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  having 
Victory  of  gained  a  victory  over  hia  opponents  taken  collectively. 
"^^^  w^'  t  ®^  ^^  ^  concerns  the  Thebans  separately,  he  had 

severe  not  only  gained  no  victory,  but  had  failed  in  his 

yeTno^ry  P^pos®  o^  stopping  their  progress,  and  had  had  the 
decisive—  worst  of  the  combat  His  wounds  having  been 
after  the  dressed,  he  was  brought  back  on  men's  shoulders  to 
batUe.  gjyg  ijjg  gj^  orders,  and  was  then  informed  that  a 

detachment  of  80  Theban  hoplites,  left  behind  by  the  rest,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Itonian  AthlnS  as  suppliants. 
From  generosity  mingled  with  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  the 

1  Xen.  HelleiL  iv.  8, 19 ;  Xen.  AgesiL        >  Xen.  AgesiL  IL  18.     &  2^,  Kolwa 

ii.  12.       jcal   avi*fiaX6vTtt  rat  dotrcios  voAAa    Tpavft.aTa     ij^^v     wdm^m     km 

ittSovvro,    ifjMxovro,    awtKTtivov,    dirr-  wavroiois  oitAok,  <ftc. 
tfnftrKOi'.    Koi  jcpavyq  iiiv  ov6eiua  iropiijy,         PllitaTCh»  Agesil.  C.  18. 
ov  fjL^v  ovSi  viyvi  •  fmvii  Si  ri?  j)v  rotavrq,       >  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 19 ;  Xen.  AgeaiL 

otav  opyyf  T«  «eal  fiaxi}  vaifidvxoi'r  ay,  fL  12. 
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spot)  he  commanded  thrt  they  should  be  dismissed  unhurt^  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  directions  for  the  night-watch,  as  it  was 
already  late.  The  field  of  battle  presented  a  terrible  spectacle : 
Spartan  and  Theban  dead  lying  intermingled,  some  yet  grasping 
their  naked  daggers,  others  pierced  with  the  daggers  of  their 
enemies ;  around,  on  the  blood-stained  ground,  were  seen  broken 
spears,  smashed  shields,  swords,  and  daj^ers  scattered  apart  from 
their  owners.^  He  directed  the  Spartan  and  Theban  dead  to  be 
collected  in  separate  heaps,  and  placed  in  safe  custody  for  the 
night,  in  the  interior  of  his  phalanx:  the  troops  then  took 
their  supper,  and  rested  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning, 
Gylis  the  polemarch  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the  army  in  battle- 
array,  to  erect  a  trophy,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  of  cheerfulness 
and  thanksgiving,  with  the  pipers  solemnly  playing,  according 
to  Spartan  &shion.  Agesilaus  was  anxious  to  make  these 
demonstrations  of  victory  as  ostentatious  as  possible,  because  he 
really  doubted  whether  he  had  gained  a  victory.  It  was  very 
possible  that  the  Thebans  might  feel  confidence  enough  to  renew 
the  attack,  and  try  to  recover  the  field  of  battle,  with  their  own 
dead  upon  it ;  which  Agesilaus  had,  for  that  reason,  caused  to  be 
collected  in  a  separiite  heap  and  placed  within  the  Lacedaemonian 
lines.'  He  was  however  soon  relieved  from  doubt  by  a  herald 
coming  from  the  Thebans  to  solicit  the  customary  truce  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead — the  imderstood  confession  of  defeat  The 
request  was  immediately  granted;  each  party  paid  the  last 
solemnities  to  its  own  dead,  and  the  Spartan  force  was  then 
withdrawn  from  Bceotia.  Xenophdn  does  not  state  the  loss  on 
either  side,  but  Diod6rus  gives  it  at  600  on  the  side  of  the 
confederates,  350  on  that  of  the  Lacedasmonians.' 

Disqualified  as  he  was  by  his  wounds  for  immediate  action, 
Agesilaus  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  where  the 

1  Xep.   Agesil.   fl.  14.      imC  yt  uifv    •Ion*    ^aAoyyov,    0n«voiroc^vayro    jcal 

wvtwtaov  AAX^Aot(,  rijy  fuv  y^v  alfULTi  Schneider  in  his  note  on  this  pas> 

Tfl^vpM^v,  vtKpoitt  Bi  icffificVovf  ^tkiovt  88^,  as  well  as  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 

KM  iroAcfiiov$  fMT*  oAAijAwv,  a<nriiius  3i  81,    condemns     the     expression    rmv 

Itaritfpvfifievaf ,  Upara  ovvrtBpauirijJva,  woAcfUnv    as    spurioos    and    nnint^- 


^tt^CSia  yv/ivA  kcvXmAv  ra  ^i^  x«Ma^    ligible.     Bat  in  my  judgment,  these 
-i|*rrcfMrax«(p6f.  words  bear  a  plain  and  appropriate 

'  Xen.  Ageidi.  it  16.     rtfrc  /ikv  oiv   meaning,  which  I  have  endeavoared  to 


(col  yip   ^v  ^  i^k)  wvtXicSvwTti   give  in  the  text.    Cp.  Flat.  Ages.  e.  19. 
ro«c    r«*y    voAc/uiimv    vciepodf        8 DiodAr.  xiT.^ M» 

7—31 
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Pythian  games  were  at  that  moment  going  on.  He  here  offered 
to  Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  booty  acquired  during  his 
^i^ns  two  years'  campaigns  in  Asia — a  tithe  equal  to  100 
^m  fiSotia  tal^nts.^  Meanwhile  the  polemarch  Qylis  conducted 
—he  goes  to  the  army  first  into  Phokis,  next  on  a  predatory  ezcnr- 


ffames-saiiB  sion  into  the  Lokrian  territory,  where  the  nimble 
aSSSth?  ***ack  of  the  Lokrian  light  troops,  amidst  hiUy 
Corinthian  ground,  inflicted  upon  lus  troops  a  severe  check,  and 
honourable  cost  him  lus  life.  After  this  the  contingents  in  the 
^^^'^  ■*  army  were  dismissed  to  their  respective  homes,  and 

Agesilaus  himself  when  tolerably  recovered,  sailed 
with  the  Peloponnesians  homeward  from  Delphi  across  the 
Corinthian  Qul£*  He  was  received  at  Sparta  with  every 
demonstration  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  which  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  his  exemplary  simplicity  and  exact  observance 
of  the  public  discipline — an  exactness  not  diminished  either  by 
long  absence  or  enjoyment  of  uncontrolled  ascendency.  From 
this  time  forward  he  was  the  effective  leader  of  Spartan  policy, 
enjoying  an  influence  greater  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  king  before.  His  colleague  Agesipolis,  both  young  and 
of  feeble  character,  was  won  over  by  his  judicious  and  conciliatoiy 
behaviour  into  the  most  respectful  deference." 

Three  great  battles  had  thus  been  fought  in  the  space  of  little 
B.O.  SM.        io[^OTe  than  a  month  (July  and  August) — ^those  of 

Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Kordneia ;  the  first  and  third 
the  battles  on  land,  the  second  at  sea,  as  described  in  my  last 
^Corinth  chapter.  In  each  of  the  two  land-battles  the  LacedsB- 
^or6nei&.  monians  had  gained  a  victory :  they  remained  masters 
g^ned  of  the  field,  and  were  solicited  by  the  enemy  to  grant 

th^&OT.  the  burial-truce.  But  if  we  inquire  what  resutta. 
■od  had  these  victories  had  produced,  the  answer  must  be  that 
by  the  both  were  totally  barren.    The  position  of  Sparta  in 

latter.  Greece  as  against  their  enemies  had  undergone  no  im- 

provement.    In  the  battle  of  Corinth  her  soldiers  had  indeed 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  21 ;  Platareh,  time  of  year  at  which  the  Pythian 

Agesil.   c.  19.     The  latter  says-^ls  games  were  celebrated,  upon  grounds 

AeA^ovv  ainKoui<r9ri    UveiMv   ayo-  which  seem  to  me  very  insufficient. 
liivtav,  &0,    Manso,  Br.  Arnold,  and        2  xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  22,  28 ;  iv.  4,  L 
others  contest  the  accuracy  of  Plu>       8  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  19,  20 ;  Aen. 

tarch  in  this  assertion  respecting  the  Hellen.  ▼.  8,  2a 
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manifested  signal  superiority,  and  acquired  mucli  honour.    But 

at  the  field  of  Eordneia  the  honour  of  the  day  was  rather  on  the 

side  of  the  Thebans,  who  broke  through  the  most  strenuous 

opposition,  and  carried  their  point  of  joining  their  allies.    And 

the  purpose  of  Agesilaus  (ordered  by  the  Ephor  Diphridas)  to 

invade  Boeotia  completely  fuled.^     Instead  of  advancing,  he 

withdrew  back  &om  Eor6neia,  and  returned  to  Peloponnesus 

across  the  Gulf  from  Delphi ;  which  he  might  have  done  just  as 

well  without   fighting  this  murderous  and   hardly   contested 

battle.    Even  the  narrative  of  Xenoph6n,  deeply  coloured  as  it 

is  both  by  his  sympathies  and  his  antipathies,  indicates  to  us 

that  the  predominant  impression  carried  off  by  every  one  from 

the  field  of  Eordneia  was  that  of  the  tremendous  force  and 

obstinacy  of  the  Theban  hoplites — a  foretaste  of  what  was  to 

come  at  Leuktra ! 

If  the  two  land  victories  of  Sparta  were  barren  of  results,  the 

case  was  far    otherwise  with  her   naval  defeat  at  Beversesof 

Enidus.     That   defeat  was   pregnant   with  conse-  SP"^**!®' 

quences  following  in  rapid  succession,  and  of  the  most  of  Enidiu. 

disastrous  character.    As  with  Athens  at  -^gospotami,  £2^^  *^* 

the  loss  of  her  fleet,  serious  as  that  was,  served  only  |"Pjjf  <*' 

as  the  signal  for  countless  following  losses.    Phama-   Nearly  aU 

bazus  and  Eondn,  with  their  victorious  fleet,  sailed   time°^eB 

from  island    to  island,  and    from  one   continental  ^J^^l^ 

,  -        _,  .      ,       Join  Fhar- 

seaport  to   another,  in   the  ^gean,    to  expel    the  nabazus 

Lacedaemonian  harmosts,  and  terminate  the  empire  «»*^ondn. 

of  Sparta.    So  universal  was  the  odium  which  it  had  inspired, 

that  the  task  was  found  easy  beyond  expectation.    Conscious  of 

their  unpopularity,  the  harmosts  in  almost  all  the  towns,  on 

both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  deserted  their  posts  and  fled,  on  the 

mere  news  of  the  battle  of  Enidus.*    Everywhere  Pharnabazus 

and  Eondn  found  themselves  received  as  liberators,  and  welcomed 

with  presents  of  hospitality.    They  pledged  themselves  not  to 

introduce  any  foreign  force  or  governor,  nor  to  fortify  any 

separate  citadel,  but  to  guarantee  to  each  city  its  own  genuine 

autonomy.      This  policy  was  adopted  by  Pharnabazus  at  the 

1  Platarch,  Ageril.  c.  17.     Cornelius  they  stueeeded  in  barring  his  way,  and 

Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  4.      **0bsi8tere  ei  compelling  him  to  retreat, 
gmati  Mint  Atheniensea  et  Boeoti,"  Ac        ,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 1-6. 

But  they  did  more  than  endeavour :  .        '^^^^i^"-  *»«"«"•  *'•  o»   —»- 
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argent  representation  of  Kondn,  who  warned  him  that  if  he 
manifested  any  design  of  reducing  the  cities  to  subjection,  he 
would  find  them  all  his  enemies ;  that  each  of  them  severally 
would  cost  him  a  long  siege;  and  that  a  combination  would 
ultimately  be  formed  against  him.  Such  liberal  and  judicious 
ideas,  when  seen  to  be  sincerely  acted  upon,  produced  a  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  and  even  of  gratitude,  so  that  the  Lacedae- 
monian maritime  empire  was  dissolved  without  a  blow,  by  the 
almost  spontaneous  movements  of  the  cities  themselves.  Though 
the  victorious  fleet  presented  itself  in  many  different  places,  it 
was  nowhere  called  upon  to  put  down  resistance,  or  to  undertake 
a  single  siege.  Kds,  Nisyra,  Teds,  Chios,  Erythrse,  Ephesus, 
Mityl^nd,  Samos,  all  declared  themselves  independent^  under  the 
protection  of  the  new  conquerors.^  Phamabazus  presently  dis- 
embarked at  Ephesus  and  marched  by  land  northward  to  his  own 
satrapy,  leaving  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  under  the  command  of 
Eon6n. 
To  this  general  burst  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  Abydos,  on  the 
.  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  formed  the  solitary 

holds  exception.    That  town,  steady  in  hostility  to  Athens,^ 

l^^y  ^  had  been  the  great  military  station  of  Sparta  for  her 
Smd  *'"  ^ort^®rn  Asiatic  warfare,  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  was  in  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and  had 
been  made  the  chief  place  of  arms  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaua, 
for  their  war&re  against  that  satrap  as  weU  as  for  the  command 
of  the  strait.  Accordingly,  while  it  was  a  main  object  with 
Pharnabazus  to  acquire  possession  of  Abydos,  there  was  nothing 
which  the  AbydSnes  dreaded  so  much  as  to  become  subject  to 
him.  In  this  view  they  were  decidedly  disposed  to  ding  to 
Lacedaemonian  protection ;  and  it  happened  by  a  fortunate 
accident  for  Sparta  that  the  able  and  experienced  Derkyllidas 
was  harmost  in  the  town  at  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Knidua. 
Having  fought  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  he  had  been  sent  to 
announce  the  news  to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  met  on  his  march 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  It.  8,  l-S 
>!▼.  84.    About  Samos,  -*-  ' 

Compare  also  tbe  .|,»^..  ^.  ^^-       -  — .  ^-,.  -, ,.-,-. — -vt--^*^''.- 

kyUidas  to  the  AbyddnesCXen.  HeUen.  wv  viuv  fy^pac— says  Demoethends  in 

It.    8>   4)— o<ry  <i    moAAoi'    mi   aXXai  the  Athenian  assembly  (ooat.  Aristo- 

v^Xciff  f vv  Tif  TVXB  ain<rrp^ira»  -liiiMV,  kiat.  c.  89,  p.  S7S ;  cp.  a  62,  p.  S88). 
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at  Amphipolis,  and  who  had  sent  him  forward  into  Asia  to 
communicate  the  victory  to  the  allied  cities,^  neither  of  them  at 
that  moment  anticipating  the  great  maritime  defeat  then  im- 
pending. The  presence  in  Abjdos  of  such  an  officer — who  had 
already  acquired  a  high  military  reputation  in  that  region,  and 
was  at  marked  enmity  with  Phamabazus,  combined  with  the 
standing  apprehensions  of  the  AbydSnes — ^was  now  the  means  of 
saving  a  remnant  at  least  of  maritime  ascendency  to  Sparta. 
During  the  general  alarm  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Elnidus, 
when  the  harmosts  were  everywhere  taking  flight,  and  when 
anti-Spartan  manifestations,  often  combined  with  internal  revolu- 
tions to  overthrow  the  Dekarchs  or  their  substitutes,  were 
spreading  from  city  to  city,  Derkyllidas  assembled  the  Abydenes, 
heartened  them  up  against  the  reigning  contagion,  and  exhorted 
them  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  Sparta  by  remaining  feithf ul  to  her 
while  others  were  falling  off,  assuring  them  that  she  would  still 
be  found  capable  of  giving  them  protection.  His  exhortations 
were  listened  to  with  favour.  Abydos  remained  attached  to 
Sparta,  was  put  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  became  the  only 
harbour  of  safety  for  the  fugitive  harmosts  out  of  the  other  cities, 
Asiatic  and  European. 

Having  secured  his  hold  upon  Abydos,  Derkyllidas  crossed  the 
strait  to  make  sure  also  of  the  strong  place  of  Sestos,   Derkyllidas 
on  the  European  side,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese."   J*?^^***^ 
In  that  fertile  peninsula  there  had  been  many  new  the  cheno- 
settlers,  who  had  come  in  and  acquired  land  under  3S?in  spSe 
the  Lacedsemonian  supremacy,  especially  since  the  ^hama- 
building  of  the  cross-wall  by  Derkyllidas  to  defend  anger  of 
the  isthmus  against  Thracian  invasion.    By  means  of  *^«^**«''- 
these  settlers,  dependent  on  Sparta  for  the  security  of  their 
tenures,  and  of  the  refugees  from  various  cities  all  concentrated 
under    his    protection,   Derkyllidas   maintained    his   position 
effectively  both  at  Abydos  and  at  Sestos,  defying  the  requisition 
of  Phamabazus  that  he  should  forthwith  evacuate  them.    The 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  Iv.  8,  2.  fleet    Bat  the  Bjphon  are  said  to  have 

s  Lysander,    after   the   yictoir  of  reTersed  the  assCniment,  and  restored 

.Agospotami  and  the  expulsion  ox  the  the  town  to  the  Sestlans  (Plat.  Lys.  e. 

Atnenians  from  Sestos,  nad  assigned  U).  Probably  however  the  new  settlers 

the  town  and  district  as  a  settlement  would  remain  in  part  upon  the  lands 

for  title  pilots  and  KeleastsB  aboard  his  vacated  by  the  expelled  Athenians. 
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satrap  threatened  war,  and  actually  ravaged  the  lands  round 
Abydos,  but  without  any  result  His  wrath  against  the  Lace- 
deemonians,  already  considerable,  was  so  aggravated  by  dis- 
appointment when  he  found  that  he  could  not  yet  expel  them 
from  his  satrapy,  that  he  resolved  to  act  against  them  with 
increased  energy,  and  even  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  near  their 
own  home.  For  this  purpose  he  transmitted  orders  to  Kon6n 
to  prepare  a  commanding  naval  force  for  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  both  Abydos  and  Sestos  under 
blockade.^ 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  Phamabazus  embarked  on  board  a 
BO  8Q6.  powerful  fleet  equipped  by  Kondn,  directing  his 
course  to  M^os,  to  various  islands  among  the  Cyclades, 
bazuTand  and  lastly  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  They  here 
^^h^UiSr^  spent  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
fleet  to  Pelo-  disembarking  at  several  points  to  ravage  the  country. 
uS\o  ^  They  next  landed  on  the  island  of  Kyth§ra,  which 
Corinth.  ^jj^y  captured,  granting  safe  retirement  to  the 
Lacedeemonian  garrison,  and  leaving  in  the  island  a  garrison 
under  the  Athenian  NikophSmus.  Quitting  then  the  harbourless, 
dangerous,  and  ill-provided  coast  of  Laconia,  they  sailed  up  the 
Saronic  Gulf  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Here  they  found  the 
confederates—Corinthian,  Bceotian,  Athenian,  &c.— carrying  on 
war,  with  Corinth  as  their  central  post,  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Sikydn.  The  line  across  the  isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to 
EenchresB  (the  two  ports  of  Corinth)  was  now  made  good  by  a 
defensive  system  of  operations,  so  as  to  confine  the  Lacedsmoniana 
within  Peloponnesus  ;  just  as  Athens,  prior  to  her  great  losses  in 
446  B.a,  while  possessing  both  Megara  and  Pegse,  had  been  able  to 
mamtain  the  inland  road  midway  between  them,  where  it  crosses 
the  high  and  difficult  crest  of  Mount  Qeraneia,  thus  occupying 
the  only  three  roads  by  which  a  Lacedaemonian  army  could 
march  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Attica  or  Boeotia.* 
Phamabazus  communicated  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with 
the  allies,  assured  them  of  his  strenuous  support  against  Sparta» 
and  left  with  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money.* 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼.  8,  4—6.  nesos— pp.  25.  28,  and  Thncyd.  L  106. 

s  See  Sir  William  Gell's  Itinerair  of        '  Xen.  Hellen.  U.  8,  7,  8 ;  Bioddr. 
Greece,  p.  4.    Ernst  Curtius— Pelopon-    xiv.  84. 
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The  appearance  of  a  Persian  satrap  with  a  Persian  fleet,  as 
master  of  the  Peloponnesian  sea  and  the  Saronic  Qolf,  AMiitaace 
was  a  phsenomenon  astounding  to  Grecian  eyes.    And  j^^^^' 
if  it  was  not  equally  offensive  to  Grecian  sentiment,  ^|]^^ 
this  was  in  itself  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  degree  to  nu  to  the 
which  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  had  been  stifled  by  the  cSStt— 
Peloponnesian  War  and  the  Spartan  empire.     No  J?2"J"^^** 
Persian  tiara  had  been  seen  near  the  Saronic  Gnlf  Peniaii 
since  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  nor  could  anything  short  Jl^at*^^ 
of  the  intense  pemonal  wrath  of  Phamabazus  against  Ooiinth. 
the  Lacedaemoniai^  and  his  desire  to  revenge  upon  them  the 
damage  inflicted  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus,  have  brought 
him  now  as  far  away  from  his  own  satrapy.    It  was  this  wrath- 
ful feeling  of  which  Eondn  took  advantage  to  procure  from  him 
a  still  more  important  boon. 

Since  404  B.C.,  a  space  of  eleven  years,  Athens  had  continued 
without  any  walls  round  her  seaport  town  Peireeus,  B.a  885. 
and  without  any  Long  Walls  to  connect  her  city  with  piiamni^ 
Peiraeus.    To  this  state  she  had  been  condemned  by  sua  leaves 
the  sentence  of  her  enemies,  in  the  full  knowledge  with  Eon6n 
that  she  could  have  little  trade,  few  ships  either  armed  g^ro^cGiilt 
or  mercantile,  poor  defence  even  against  pirates,  and  and  aids  him 
no  defence  at  all  against  aggression  from  the  mistress  to reSm^ 
of  the  sea.     Kon6n  now  entreated  Phamabazus,  who  ^J^Jf 
was  about  to  go  home,  to  leave  the  fleet  under  his  Athens, 
command,  and  to  permit  him  to  use  it  in  rebuilding  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Peiraeus  as  well  as  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens.    While  he 
engaged  to  maintain  the  fleet  by  contributions  from  the  islands, 
he  assured  the  satrap  that  no  blow  could  be  inflicted  upon  Sparta 
so  destructive  or  so  mortifying  as  the  renovation  of  Athens  and 
Peirseus    with    their    complete    and    connected    fortifications. 
Sparta  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  most  important  harvest 
which  she  had  reaped  from  the  long  struggle  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.     Indignant  as  he  now  was  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Phamabazus  sympathized  cordially  with  these  plans,  and  on 
departing  not  only  left  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Eondn, 
but  also  fumished  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards 
the  expense  of  the  fortifications.^ 

1  Zen.  HeUen.  It.  8,  9, 10. 
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Eondn  betook  himself  to  tlie  work  energetically  and  without 
delay.  He  had  quitted  Athens  in  407  B.a,  as  one  of 
bnUdBthe  the  joint  admirals  nominated  after  the  disgrace  of 
^^bH^  Alkibiadfis.  He  had  parted  with  his  countrymen 
operation  of  finally  at  the  catastrophe  of  -^gospotami  in  405  b,c., 
preserving  the  miserable  fraction  of  eight  or  nine 
ships  out  of  that  noble  fleet  which  otherwise  would  have  passed 
entire  into  the  hands  of  Lysander.  He  now  returned,  in  393  B.C., 
as  a  second  Themistokles,  the  deUverer  of  his  country,  and  the 
restorer  of  her  lost  strength  and  independence.  All  hands  were 
set  to  work ;  carpenters  and  masons  being  hired  with  the  funds 
furnished  by  Phamabazus,  to  complete  the  fortifications  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Boeotians  and  other  neighbours  lent 
tibeJr  aid  zealously  as  volunteers^ — ^the  same  who  eleven  years 
before  had  danced  to  the  sound  of  joyful  music  when  the  former 
walls  were  demolished  ;  so  completely  had  the  feelings  of  Qreece 
altered  since  that  period.  By  such  hearty  co-operation,  the  work 
was  finished  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer  and 
autumn  without  any  opposition ;  and  Athens  enjoyed  again  her 
fortified  Peirseus  and  harbour,  with  a  pair  of  Long  Walls,  straight 
and  parallel,  joining  it  securely  to  the  city.  The  third  or  Phal§ric 
Wall  (a  single  wall  stretching  from  Athens  to  Phallrum),  which 
had  existed  down  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Lysander,  was  not 
restored ;  nor  was  it  indeed  by  any  means  necessary  to  the  security 
either  of  the  city  or  of  the  port  Having  thus  given  renewed  life 
and  security  to  Peineus,  Eondn  commemorated  his  great  naval 
victory  by  a  golden  wreath  in  the  acropolis,  as  well  as  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  temple  in  Peirseus  to  the  honour  of  the  Enidian  Aphroditd, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Knidus  with  peculiar  devotion  by  the  local 
population.*  He  further  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  walls  by 
a  splendid  sacrifice  and  festival  banquet  And  the  Athenian  people 
not  only  inscribed  on  a  pillar  a  public  vote  gratefully  recording 
the  exploits  of  Kon6n,  but  also  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour.* 

1  Xen.  HeU.  It.  8, 10 ;  Dlod.  ziv.  85.  bably  have  been  much  greater. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Gonon,  c.  4)  men-        >  Demosthen.   cont.    Androtlon.   p. 

tlona  fifty  talents  as  a  sum  received  by  616,  c.  21.    Pausanias  (L  1,  S)  still  saw 

Kon6n  from  Phamabazus  as  a  present,  this  temple  in  Peimus,  very  near  to 

and  devoted  by  him  to  this  public  the  sea,  660  years  afterwards, 
work.     This  is  not  improbable ;  but        >  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  16,  pp. 

the  total  sum  contributed  by  the  satrap  477,  478;  AthensBus,  i  8;   Comellui 

towards  the  fortifications  must  pro-  Nepoe,  Conon,  c.  4. 
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The  importance  of  this  event  in  reference  to  the  future  history 
of  Athens  was  unspeakable.  Though  it  did  not  q^j^^iq^. 
restore  to  her  either  her  former  navy  or  her  former  portance  of 
empire,  it  reconstituted  her  as  a  city,  not  only  self-  tion-^ow^ 
determining,  but  even  partially  ascendant  It  re-  3S>^ded 
animated  her,  if  not  into  the  Athens  of  Perikles,  at  upon 
least  into  that  of  leokrat^  and  Demosthenes:  it  »^<^°** 
imparted  to  her  a  second  fill  of  strength,  dignity,  and  commercial 
importance  during  the  half  century  destined  to  elapse  before  she 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  military  force  of 
Macedon.  Those  who  recoUect  the  extraordinary  stratagem 
whereby  ThemistoklSs  had  contrived  (eighty-five  years  before)  to 
accomplish  the  fortification  of  Athens,  in  spite  of  the  base  but 
formidable  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  will 
be  aware  how  much  the  consummation  of  the  Themistoklean 
project  had  depended  upon  accident  Now,  also,  Eon6n  in  his 
restoration  was  fi&voured  by  unusual  combinations  such  as  no  one 
could  have  predicted.  That  Phamabazus  should  conceive  the 
idea  of.  coming  over  himself  to  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of  the 
largest  force  was  a  most  unexpected  contingency.  He  was 
influenced  neither  by  attachment  to  Athens,  nor  seemingly  by 
considerations  of  policy,  though  the  proceeding  was  one  really 
conducive  to  interests  of  Persian  power  ;  but  simply  by 
his  own  violent  personal  wrath  against  the  Lacedssmonians. 
And  this  wrath  would  probably  have  been  satisfied  if^  after  the 
battle  of  Enidus,  he  could  have  cleared  his  own  satrapy  of  them 
completely.  It  was  his  vehement  impatience,  when  he  found 
himself  unable  to  expel  his  old  enemy  Derkyllidas  from  the 
important  position  of  Abydos,  which  chiefly  spurred  him  on  to 
take  revenge  on  Sparta  in  her  own  waters.  Nothing  less  than 
the  satrap's  personal  presence  would  have  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Eondn  either  a  sufficient  naval  force  or  sufficient  funds  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  walls,  and  the  defiance  of  all  impediment 
from  Sparta.  So  strangely  did  events  thus  run,  that  the 
energy  by  which  Derkyllidas  preserved  Abydos  brought  upon 
Sparta,  indirectly,  the  greater  mischief  of  the  new  Kononian 
walls.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Sparta  that  Phamabazus 
should  at  once  have  recovered  Abydos  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
satrapy ;  in  which  case  he  would  have  had  no  wrongs  remaining 
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unayenged  to  incense  him,  and  would  have  kept  on  his  own  side 

of  the  JSgean ;  feeding  Kondn  with  a  modest  squadron  sufficient 

to  keep  the  Lacedaemonian  navy  from  again  becoming  formidable 

on  the  Asiatic  side,  but  leaving  the  walls  of  Peiiaaus  (if  we  may 

borrow  an  expression  of  Plato)  ^  to  continue  asleep  in  the  bosom 

of  the  earth 'V 

But  the  presence  of  Kondn  with  his  powerful  fleet  was  not 

2^,^^         the  only  condition  indispensable  to  the  accomplish- 

nuice  of  the  ment  of  this  work.    It  was  requisite  further  that  the 

Corinth         interposition  of  Sparta  should  be  kept  off  not  merely 

^^         by  sea,  but  by  land,  and  that  too  during  all  the 

^»«  on®,  number  of  months  that  the  walls  were  in  progress, 
essential         ^t^^*  ^  i-i  'i 

condition      Now  the  bamer  against  her  on  land  was  constituted 

^^r  of  ^y  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  confederate  force  held  the  cross 

robididing  line  within  the  iBthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Kenchreae, 

Walls.  with  Corinth  as  a  centre.'    But  they  were  unable  to 

^re^^  maintain  this  line  even  through  the  ensuing  year, 

mainti^ed  during  which  Sparta,  aided  by  dissensions  at  Corinth, 

longer  than     ,      ,    ^,.  i.   -^  -n  -     ax.  ^    i.      ^ 

the  ensuing  broke  through  it,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter, 
y®"'  Had  she  been  able  to  break  through  it  while  the 

fortifications  of  Athens  were  yet  incomplete,  she  would  have 
deemed  no  effort  too  great  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Attica  and 
interrupt  the  work,  in  which  she  might  very  probably  have 
succeeded.  Here  then  was  the  second  condition,  which  was 
realized  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  393  B.a,  but  which 
did  not  continue  to  be  realized  longer.  So  fortunate  was  it  for 
Athens,  that  the  two  conditions  were  fulfilled  both  together 
during  this  particular  year  ! 

1  Plato,  Leg^.  yf.  p.  778.  KoStii^MLvi^v  agafnat  invasion  from  Sparta,  is  iUna- 

i^  ^  yv  KaraKCLfitva  rd  reixi?,  Ac.  tiated  in  XenophontLs  Hellenica,  v.  i, 

s  The  importance   of    maintaining  19,  and  Andokidds,  Or.  iii.  De  PSMse.  a. 

these  lines,  as  a  protection  to  Athens  86. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

FEOM  THE  BEBUILDING  OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OF 
ATHENS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALKIDAS. 

Thb  presence  of  Phamabazus  and  Kon6n  with  their  commanding 
force  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  the  liberality  with  aasos. 
which  the  former  furnished  pecuniary  aid  to  the  i^we  plans 


latter  for  rebuilding  the  full  fortifications  of  Athens,  <>'  ^®^^~ 
as  well  as  to  the  Corinthians  for  the  prosecution  of  oi  a 
the  war,  seem  to  have  given  preponderance  to  the  JJ^S^ 
confederates  over  Sparta  for  that  year.  The  plans  of  Corinth. 
Eon6n^  were  extensive.  He  was  the  first  to  organize,  for  the 
defence  of  Corinth,  a  mercenary  force  which  was  afterwards 
improved  and  conducted  with  greater  efficiency  by  Iphikrat^ ; 
and  after  he  had  finished  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus  with  the 
Long  Walls,  he  employed  himself  in  showing  his  force  among 
the  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  of  renewed 
maritime  power  for  Athens.  We  even  hear  that  he  caused  an 
Atheman  envoy  to  be  despatched  to  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  with 
the  view  of  detaching  that  despot  from  Sparta,  and  bringing  him 
into  connexion  with  Athens.  Evagoras,  despot  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  the  steady  friend  of  Kondn,  was  a  party  to  this  proposition, 
which  he  sought  to  strengthen  by  offering  to  Dionysius  his  sister 
in  marriage.'  There  was  a  basis  of  sympathy  between  them 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Evagoras  was  at  variance  with  the 
Phoenicians  both  in  Phcenicia  and  Cyprus,  while  Dionysius  was 
in  active  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians  (their  kinsmen  and 
colonists)  in  Sicily.    Nevertheless  the  proposition  met  with  little 

iHarpokrati6n,v.  fcvMbvevKopiV^y.        SLyBias,    Orat    xiz.     ^De     Bonis. 
Fhilochonis,  Fragm.  160,  ed.  Didot         Aristophanis)  s.  21. 
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or  no  success.  We  find  Dionysius  afterwards  still  continuing  to 
act  as  an  ally  of  Sparta. 

Profiting  by  the  aid  received  from  Fhamabazns,  the  Corinthians 
Nayal  strengthened  their  fleet  at  Lechaenm  (their  harbour  in 

^the***  the  Corinthian  Gulf)  so  considerably,  as  to  become 
CorintiUMs  masters  of  the  Gulf,  and  to  occupy  Rhium,  one  of  the 
xnoniaDB,  two  opposite  capes  which  bound  its  narrow  entrance. 
Co^thiMi  '^^  oppose  them,  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side 
Ouif.  were  driven  to  greater  maritime  effort    More  than 

one  naval  action  seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  those  waters 
where  the  prowess  and  skill  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Fhormion 
had  been  so  signally  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Herippidas, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  after  his  predecessor 
Polemarchus  had  been  slain  in  battle,  compelled  the  Corinthians 
to  abandon  Ehium,  and  gradually  recovered  his  ascendency  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf;  which  his  successor  Teleutias,  brother  of 
Agesilaus,  still  further  completed.* 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  (seemingly  during  the 

s  a  802.        ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°*  *^^  ^^®  ^^^  y®*'  °^  ^^  ®'^)»  ^ 
as  to  put  an  end  to  the  temporary  naval  preponderance 

fare-tito^  0^  ^^^  Corinthians,  the  latter  were  at  the  same  time 
m^ini  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  desultory  but  continued  land- 
established  warfare  against  the  garrison  of  Lacedemonians  and 
the^i^f "  Peloponnesians  established  at  Sikydn.  Both  Corinth 
^gjrtan  and  Lecheeum  were  partly  defended  by  the  presence 
occupying  of  confederate  troops,  Bceotians,  Argeians,  Athenians, 
CorinSS"**'  or  mercenaries  paid  by  Athens.  But  this  did  not 
from  sea  protect  the  Corinthians  against  suffering  great  dams^e, 
in  their  lands  and  outlying  properties,  £ix)m  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy. 

The  plain  between  Corinth  and  Siky6n — ^fertile  and  extensive 
(speaking  by  comparison  with  Peloponnesus  generally),  and 
constituting  a  large  part  of  the  landed  property  of  both  cities, 
was  rendered  imcultivable  during  393  and  392  B.a  ;  so  that  the 
Corinthian  proprietors  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  servants 
and  cattle  to  Peireeum'  (a  portion  of  the  Corinthian  territory 
without  the  isthmus  properly  so  called,  north-east  of  the 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8, 11.  s  Xen.  HeUen.  It.  4, 1 ;  !▼.  6, 1. 


CHAP.  LXXV. 


THE  COBINTHIAN  WAR. 


4B9 


Akrokorintlins,  in  a  line  between  tliat  eminence  and  the'Megarian 
harbour  of  Pegse).    Here  the  Sikyonian  assailants  snfferingB 
could  not  reach  them,  because  of  the  Long  Walls  of  cortothiang 
Corinth,  which  connected  that  city  by  a  continuous  from  the 
fortification  of  12  stadia  (somewhat  less  than  a  mile  ctfriedo^ 


and  a  half)  with  its  harbour  of  Lechseum.    Neverthe- 


in  their 
territory. 

less  the  loss  to  the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  plain  Many 

xMi         —    X    xt  ^  X  r  '^    Corinthian 

was  still  80  great,  that  two  successive  seasons  of  it  proprietors 

were  quite  enough  to  inspire  them  with  a  strong  JJ^  ^ 
aversion  to  the  war  ;^  the  more  so  as  the  damage  fell  th©  war. 


1 1  diflsent  from  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
as  well  as  from  M.  Behdantz  (Vitse 
Iphicratis,  Ac,  c.  4,  who  in  the  main 
Mrees  with  DodweU's  Annales  Xeno- 
pnontei)  in  their  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  these  events. 

They  place  the  battle  fought  by 
Praxitas  within  the  Lonf  Walls  of 
Corinth  in  898  B.C.,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  or 
division  by  Iphikratds  (the  montitily 
date  of  which  is  marked  by  its  having 
inamediately  succeeded  the  Isthmian 
games)  in  892  B.C  I  place  the  former 
event  in  892  b.c,  the  latter  in  890  B.C., 
Inunediately  after  the  Isthmian  games 
of  890  B.C.      . 

If  we  study  the  narrative  of  Xeno- 
ph6n  we  shall  find  that  after  describ- 
ing (iv.  8)  the  battle  of  Kordneia 
(August,  8M  B.C.)  with  its  immediate 
consequences,  and  the  return  of  Agesi- 
laus  home,  he  goes  on  in  the  next 
diiapter  to  narrate  the  land  war  about 
or  near  Corinth,  which  he  carries 
dovm  withoui  interruption  (through 
chapters  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  of  book  iv.)  to 
889B.C. 

But  in  chapter  8  of  book  iv.,  he 
leaves  the  land  war  and  takes  up  the 
naval  operations,  from  and  after  the 
battle  of  Knidus  (Aug.,  894  B.C.).  He 
recounts  how  Phamabazus  and  Eon6n 
came  across  the  iBgcan  with  a  power- 
fol  fleet  in  the  spring  of  893  B.C.,  and 
how,  after  various  proceedings,  they 
brought  the  fleet  to  the  Saronic  Gufi 
and  we  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
tiiey  must  have  arrived  at  or  near  mid- 
■ommer,  898  B.C^ 

Now  it  appears  to  me  certain  that 
these  proceedings  of  Phamabazus  with 
the  fleet,  recounted  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter, come,  in  point  of  date,  Wore  the 
seditious  movements  and  the  coup 
^iua  at  Corinth,  which  are  recounted 


in  the  fourth  chapter.  At  the  tim» 
when  Phamabazas  was  at  Corinth  in 
midsummer.  898  B.C.,  the  narrative  of 
Xenoph6n  (iv-  8*  8—10)  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Corinthians  were  prose- 
cuting the  war  zealously  and  without 
discontent ;  the  money  and  encourage- 
ment which  Phamabazus  gave  them, 
were  calculated  to  strengthen  such 
ardour.  It  was  by  aid  of  this  money 
that  the  Corinthians  fitted  out  their 
fleet  under  Agathinus,  and  acquired 
for  a  time  the  maritime  command  of 
the  Oulf . 

The  discontents  against  the  war 
(recounted  in  chap.  4  uq.)  could  not 
nave  commenced  until  a  considerable 
time  after  the  departure  of  Phama- 
bazus. They  arose  out  of  causes 
which  only  took  effect  after  a  long- 
continuance— the  hardships  of  the 
land  war,  the  losses  of  property  and 
slaves,  the  jealousy  towards  Attica, 
and  Boeotia  as  being  undisturbed,  &c 
The  LacedsBmonian  and  Peloponnesian 
ressive  force  at  Sikydn  cannot  pos> 
iy  have  been  established  before  the 
autumn  of  894  B.C.,  and  was  most  pro- 
bably placed  there  early  in  the  spring- 
of  898  B.C.  Its  effects  were  brought 
about,  not  by  one  great  blow,  but  by 
repetition  of  ravages  and  destractiv» 
annoyance :  and  all  the  effects  which 
it  produced  previous  to  midsummer, 
898  B.C.,  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  presence,  the  gifts,  and 
the  fflicouragement  of  Phamaoazus 
with  his  powerful  fleet  Moreover, 
after  his  departure,  too,  the  Corin- 
thians were  at  flrst  successful  at  sea 
and  acquired  the  command  of  the 
Gulf,  which,  however,  they  did  not 
retain  for  more  than  a  year,  if  so  much. 
Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  any  strong 
discontent  against  the  war  b<^g;an  be> 
fore  the  early  part  of  892  B.C. 
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exclusively  upon  them — their  allies  in  Boeotia,  Athens,  and 
Argos  having  as  yet  suffered  nothing.  Constant  military 
service  for  defence,  with  the  conversion  of  the  city  into  a  sort 
of  besieged  post,  aggravated  their  discomfort.  There  was  another 
circumstance  also,  doubtless  not  without  influence.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  battle  of  Enidus  had  been,  first,  to  put  down 
the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  fear 
which  she  inspired  to  the  Corinthians;  next^  to  rebuild  the 
fortifications,  and  renovate  the  shipping,  commercial  as  well  as 
warlike,  of  Athens — a  revival  well  calculated  to  bring  back  a 
portion  of  that  anti- Athenian  jealousy  and  apprehension  which 
the  Corinthians  had  felt  so  strongly  a  few  years  before.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  trade  of  Corinth  may  have  been  actually  driven 
away  by  the  disturbance  of  the  war,  to  the  renewed  fortifications 
and  greater  security  of  Peirseus. 

Fostered  by  this  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  discontented 
B.0. 892.  philo-Laconian  or  peace-party,  which  had  always 
existed  at  Corinth,  presently  acquired  sufficient 
xnanifesta-  strength,  and  manifested  itself  with  sufficient  pub- 
pM(hLaoo-  lici^y>  ^  giv®  much  alarm  to  the  government  The 
f**r  ?f?h  Corinthian  government  had  always  been,  and  stiU 
oilgarchicia  was,  oligarchical  In  what  manner  the  administrators 
TOvermnoft   ^^  ^^®  council  were  renewed,  or  how  long  individuals 

ti^^  continued  in  office,  indeed,  we  do  not  know.  But  of 
an  appeal  democracy,  with  its  legal  popular  assemblies,  open 
to  force.  discussions,  and  authoritative  resolves,  there  was 
nothing.!  Now  the  oligarchical  persons  actually  in  power  were 
vehemently  anti-Laconian,  consisting  of  men  who  had  partaken 
of  the  Persian  funds  and  contracted  alliance  with  Persia,  besides 


Ck>nsideriiig  all  these  drcamstanceSf  be  necessary  to  pack  all  the  events 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  mentioned  in  Xenoph6n.  iv.  4.  into  the 

the  eoup  aitat  and  massacre  at  Corinth  year  393  B.C.,  whicn  I  hold  to  be  im- 

took  place  (not  in  393  B.C.,  as  Mr.  Clin-  possible.     If  the  destruction  of  the 

ton  and  M.  Behdantz  place  it,  but)  Tnxyra  did  not  occur  in  the  spring  of 

in  892  B.C.,  and  the  battle  within  the  892  B.C.,  we  know  that  it  could  not 

Long  Walls  rather  later  in  the  same  have  occurred  until  the  spring  of  S90 

year.  b.c. ,  that  is,  the  next  ensuing  Isthmian 

Next,  the  opinion  of  the  same  two  games,  two  years  afterwards.     And 

authors,  as  well  as  of  DodweU,  that  this  last  will  be  found  to  be  its  true 

title  destruction  of  the  LacedsBmonian  date,  thus  leaving  full  time,  but  not 

mora  by  Iphikratds  took  place  In  the  too  much  time,  for  the  antecedent 

spring  of  392  B.C.,  is  also,  in  my  view,  occurrences, 

erroneous,    If  this  were  true,  it  would  ^  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  58. 
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compromising  themselyes  irrevocably  (like  Timolaus)  by  the  most 
bitter  manifestations  of  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta.  These 
men  found  ihemselyes  menaced  by  a  powerful  opposition-party, 
which  had  no  constitutional  means  for  making  its  sentiments 
predominant,  and  for  accomplishing  peaceably  either  a  change  of 
administrators  or  a  change  of  public  policy.  It  was  only  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  and  violence  that  such  a  consunmiation  could  be 
brought  about — a  fact  notorious  to  both  parties ;  so  that  the 
oligarchical  administrators,  informed  of  the  meetings  and  con- 
versations going  on,  knew  well  that  they  had  to  expect  nothing 
less  than  the  breaking  out  of  a  conspiracy.  That  such  anticipa- 
tions were  well-founded,  we  gather  even  from  the  partial  recital 
of  Xenoph6n,  who  states  that  Pasim^us,  the  philo-Laconian 
leader,  was  on  his  guard  and  in  preparation,^  and  counts  it  to 
him  as  a  virtue  that  shortly  afterwards  he  opened  the  gates  to 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating  such  conspiracy,  the  government  resolved  to 
prevent  it  by  a  coup  d^itai.  They  threw  themselves  The 
upon  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  invited  in  a  body  of  S^J^SmSt 
Argeians,  and  made  their  blow  the  more  sure  by  forestauthe 
striking  it  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  called  Eukleia,  V^c(m^ 
when  it  was  least  expected.  Their  proceeding,  though  *^^**^* 
dictated  by  precaution,  was  executed  with  the  extreme  of  brutal 
ferocity  aggravated  by  sacrilege  ;  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  deep-laid  artifices  recently  practised  by  the  Spartan  Ephors 
when  tliey  were  in  like  manner  a&aid  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Einadon — and  more  like  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Korkyra 
(in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War)  when  they  broke 
into  the  assembled  Senate,  and  massacred  Peithias  widi  sixty 
others  in  the  Senate-house.'  While  the  choice  performers  at 
Corinth  were  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  theatre,  with  judges 
formally  named  to  decide,  and  while  the  market-place  around 


^  1  Xen.  HoIIen.  !▼.  4,  2.     yvovr*^  M  !▼.  4,  4.    ol  ji  vcMr«poi,  viroirr«v<ray- 

oi  'A/»ycu>t  xal  Bouorol  koX  *A0iiva2oi  kouL  rot  HMrifutjkov  ih  fUkkov  ivtaOai.  ijav- 

Ko^pOiuv  oi  re  r&v  wapa  /SatriA^f  v^if  x^  *<rxov  hf  mf  Kpov^  •    mv  m   1^9 

lU.r*»v  fMrcox^ff^rtv,  koX  ol  rov  iroA^v  xpavyqc  ^o^vto,  xal  ^ti&yovrU  riyec  iK 

atTKaroroi  ycycviMUiroi,  mt^  el  ^  hanMuf  tov  irpdyfMTOf  o^ixovro  irpbc  avrovf ,  ex 

voi^cratKTO  rov%  «iri  t^v  fto^mny  rtrpait^  rovrov  tumSftofUvnt  «otA  ihv  *AxpoK6- 

luivovt,  Ktv9wnivtt  iroAti'  1}  iroAif  AflucM-  ptv^oi^,  npoapaX6vTas  fuv  'Apyeiovs  xal 

vUrtu — ovno  ^  koX  a^aydf  hr^tipovv  rovs  aXA«vv  airticpotJo-ayrOi  &e. 

mutlaifan.  2  Thacyd.  iil.  70. 
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was  crowded  with  festiye  spectators,  a  number  of  armed  men 
were  introduced,  probably  Argeianii,  with  leaders  designating  the 
victims  whom  they  were  to  strike.  Some  of  these  select  victim^ 
were  massacred  in  the  market-place,  others  in  the  theatre,  and 
one  even  while  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  theatre.  Others  again 
fled  in  terror^  to  embrace  the  altars  or  statues  in  the  market-place 
— which  sanctuary  nevertheless  did  not  save  their  lives.  Nor 
was  such  sacrilege  arrested — ^repugnant  as  it  was  to  the  feelings 
of  the  assembled  spectators  and  to  Grecian  feelings  generally — 
until  120  persons  had  perished.^  But  the  persons  slain  were 
chiefly  elderly  men ;  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  philo- 
Laconian  party,  suspecting  some  mischief,  had  declined  attending 
the  festival,  and  kept  themselves  separately  assembled  under  their 
leader  Pasimelus,  in  the  gymnasium  and  cypress-grove  called 
Kranium,  just  without  the  city-gates.  We  find  too  that  they 
were  not  only  assembled,  but  actually  in  arms.  For  the  moment 
that  they  heard  the  clamour  in  the  market-place  and  learnt  from 
some  fugitives  what  was  going  on,  they  rushed  up  at  once  to  the 
Akrokorinthus  (or  eminence  and  acropolis  overhanging  the  city) 
and  got  possession  of  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained  with 
such  force  and  courage,  that  the  Argeians,  and  the  Oonnthians 
who  took  part  with  the  government,  were  repulsed  in  the  attempt 
to  dislodge  them.  This  drcumstanoe,  indirectly  revealed  in  the 
one-sided  narrative  of  Xenophdn,  lets  us  into  the  real  state  of  the 
city,  and  affords  good  ground  for  believing  that  PasimSlus  and 
his  friends  were  prepared  beforehand  for  an  armed  outbreak,  but 
waited  to  execute  it,  until  the  festival  was  over — a  scruple  which 
the  government^  in  their  eagerness  to  forestall  the  plot,  dis- 
regarded, employing  the  hands  and  weapons  of  Argeians  who 
were  comparatively  unimpressed  by  solemnities  peculiar  to 
Corinth.* 

1  DIod6nui(ziy.80)elve8thi8nnmber,  At  Athens,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

which  seems  very  credible.    Xenophdn  Peloponnesian  War,  there  were  pre- 

(iv.  4,  4)  only  saviB  mWoL  dsely  the  same  causes  at  work,  and 

3  In  recounting  this  alternation  of  precueljr  the  same  marked  antithesia 

▼iolenoeprojected,yiolenoeperpetrated,  of  parties,  as  those  which  here  dla- 

recourse  on  the  one  side  to  a  foreign  tarbed  Corinth.     There  was  flnt  a 

ally,  treason  on  the  other  by  admitting  considerable  Athenian  minority  who 

an  avowed  enemy— which  formed  the  opposed  the  war  with  Sparta  from  the 

modtu  operandi  of  opposing  parties  in  Ham ;  next,  when  the  war  beoan,  the 

the  oligarchical  Corinth— 1  invite  the  proprietors  of  Attica  saw  thmr- lands 

reader  to  contrast  it  with  the  democra-  rained,  and  were  compelled  either  to 

tical  Athens.  carry  away  or  to  lose  their  senrants 
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Though  PasimSlus  and  his  friends  were  masters  of  the  citadel 
and  had  repulsed  the  assault  of  their  enemies,  yet  the  Numerous 
recent  «mp  d^^tat  had  been  completely  successful  in  E?**Hi^' 
overawing  their  party  in  the  city,  and  depriving  them  Laconian 
of  all  means  of  communicating  with  the  Lacedaemo-  GSLed ; 
nians  at  Siky6n.    Feeling  unable  to  maintain  them-  SJIJlSi*^"" 
selves,  they  were  besides  Mghtened  by  menacing  the  leader  is 
omens,  when  they  came  to  oflFer  sacrifice  in  order  SmSisat 
that  they  might  learn  whether  the  gods  encouraged  Corf^^*!*- 
them  to  fight  or  not    The  victims  were  found  so  alarming,  as  to 
drive  them  to  evacuate  the  post  and  prepare  for  voluntary  exile. 
Many  of  them  (according  to  Diodfirus,  600*)  actually  went  into 
exile ;  while  others,  and  among  them  PasimSlus  himself,  were 
restrained  by  the  entreaties  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  com- 


and  cattle,  so  that  thev  obtained  no 
returns  The  intense  discontent,  the 
angry  complaints,  the  bitter  conflict  of 
parties,  which  these  circumstances 
ndsed  among  the  Athenian  citizens— 
not  to  mention  the  aggravation  of  all 
these  symptoms  by  the  terrible  epide- 
mic—are marked  out  in  Thucydidds, 
and  have  been  recorded  in  a  preceding 
volume  of  this  history.  Not  only  the 
positive  loss  and  suffering,  but  all 
other  causes  of  exasperation,  stood  at 
a  higher  pitch  at  Athens  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  than 
at  Corinth  in  892  B.C. 

Tet  what  were  the  effects  whidi 
they  produced?  Did  the  minority 
resort  to  a  conspiracy— or  the  majority 
to  a  coup  d'itat — or  either  of  them  to 
invitation  of  foreign  aid  against  the 
other?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
minority  had  always  open  to  them  the 
road  of  pacific  opposition,  and  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  public  assemblv,  which 
was  practically  identical  with  the 
totality  of  the  citizens.  Their  opposi- 
tion, though  ^ific  as  to  acts,  was 
BuflSiciently  animated  and  violent  in 
words  and  propositions,  to  serve  as  a 
real  discharge  for  imprisoned  angiy 
passion.  If  they  could  not  carry  the 
adoption  of  their  general  policy,  they 
bad  the  opportunity  of  gaining  partial 
victories  which  took  off  the  edge  of  a 
fierce  discontent :  witness  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  Periklds  (Thucyd.  ii.  66)  in 
the  year  before  his  death,  which  both 
gratified  and  mollified  the  antipathy 

7—: 


against  him,  and  brought  about  shortly 
afterwards  a  stronff  reaction  in  bis 
favour.  The  majonty,  on  the  other 
hand,  knew  that  the  predominance  of 
its  polipy  depended  upon  its  maintain- 
ing its  hold  on  a  fluctuating  public 
assemblv,  against  the  utmost  freedom 
of  debate  and  attack,  within  certain 
forms  and  rules  presciibed  by  the  con- 
stitution; attacmnent  to  the  latter 
being  the  cardinal  principle  of  political 
morality  in  both  parties.  It  was  this 
system  which  exduded  on  both  sides 
the  thought  of  armed  violence.  It  pro- 
duced amonff  the  democratical  citizens 
of  Athens  that  characteristic  insisted 
upon  by  Kle6n  in  Thucydidfis— "  con- 
suuit  and  fearless  security  and  absence 
of  treacherous  hostiliW  among  one 
another "(5i4y^  rb  koB*  -^iiipav  a/Bth 
Kal  dytmfioHXtvrov  vphs  oAAijAovf ,  xol  it 
ro^t  {^VMM^xpvc  rh  oinh  cycrc — Thu&  iiL 
87),  the  entiro  absence  oi  which  stands 
so  prominently  forward  in  these  de- 
plorable proceedings  of  the  oligarchical 
Corinth.  Fasimdlus  and  his  Corinthian 
minority  had  no  assemblies,  dikasteries, 
annual  Senate,  or  constant  habit  of 
free  debate  and  accusation  to  appeal 
to;  their  only  available  weapon  was 
armed  violence,  or  treacherous  corro- 
spondence  with  a  foreign  enemy.  On 
the  part  of  the  Corinthian  government, 
superior  or  more  skilfully  used  force, 
or  superior  alliance  abroad,  was  the 
only  weapon  of  defence,  in  like 
manner. 

1  Diod6r.  xiv.  86 ;  Xen«  Hellen.  ir. 
4,  6. 
32 
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bined  with  solemn  assurances  of  peace  and  security  from  the 
government,  who  now  probably  fdt  themselves  victorious,  and 
were  anxious  to  mitigate  the  antipathies  which  their  recent 
violence  had  inspired.  These  pacific  assurances  were  faithfully 
kept,  and  no  further  mischief  was  done  to  any  citizen. 

But  the  political  condition  of  Corinth  was  materially  altered 
intim  te  by  an  extreme  intimacy  of  alliance  and  communion 
political  now  formed  with  Argos,  perhaps  combined  with  reci- 
consoll^  procal  rights  of  intermarriage  and  of  purchase  and 
dation  g^ie.    The  boundary  pillars  or  hedges  which  separated 

Corinth  and  the  two  territories  were  pulled  up,  and  the  city  was 
^'°"*  entitled  Argos  instead  of  Corinth  (says  Xenophdn). 

Such  was  probably  the  invidious  phrase  in  which  the  opposition 
party  described  the  very  close  political  union  now  formed  between 
the  two  cities,  upheld  by  a  strong  Argeian  force  in  the  city  and 
acropolis,  together  with  some  Athenian  mercenaries  imder  Iphi- 
krat^  and  some  Boeotians  as  a  garrison  in  the  port  of  Lechsoum. 
Most  probably  the  government  remained  still  Corinthian,  and 
still  oligarchical  as  before.  But  it  now  rested  upon  Argeian  aid, 
and  was  therefore  dependent  chiefly  upon  Argos,  though  partly 
also  upon  the  other  two  allies. 

To  PasimSlus  and  his  friends  such  a  state  of  things  was  intoler- 
B.a892.  Able*  Though  personally  they  had  no  ill-usage  to 
Paslmdlna  complain  ofi  yet  the  complete  predominance  of  their 
admits  the  political  enemies  was  quite  sufficient  to  excite  their 
monians  ^^st  vehement  antipathies.  They  entered  into  secret 
LoMwSia  correspondence  with  Praxitas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
of  Corinth,  commander  at  Sikydn,  engaging  to  betray  to  him  onft 
within  fhoae  of  the  gates  m  the  western  Long  Wall  between  Corinth 
^"^^-  and  LechflBum.     The  scheme  being  concerted,  Pasi- 

mSlus  and  his  partisans  got  themselves  placed,^  partly  by  con- 
trivance and  partly  by  accident,  on  the  night-watch  at  this  gate, 
an  imprudence  which  shows  that  the  government  not  only  did 
not  maltreat  them,  but  even  admitted  them  to  trust  At  the 
moment  fixed,  Praxitas,  presenting  himself  with  a  Lacedsemonian 
mora  or  regiment,  a  Sikyonian  force,  and  the  Corinthian  exiles, 
found  the  treacherous  sentinels  prepared  to  open  the  gates.  Hav- 
ing first  sent  in  a  trusty  soldier  to  satisfy  him  that  there  was  no 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  Iv  4,  8.    «eat  xara  rvxiiv  xai  xar  itntU^jeiav,  &0, 
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deceit,^  ^^  ^^i^  conducted  all  his  force  within  the  gates  into  the 
mid-space  between  the  two  Long  Walls.  So  broad  was  this  space, 
and  so  inadequate  did  his  numbers  appear  to  maintain  it,  that  he 
took  the  precaution  of  digging  a  cross-ditch  with  a  paliaade  to 
defend  himself  on  the  side  towards  the  city,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  do  undisturbed,  since  the  enemy  (we  are  not  told  why)  did  not 
attack  him  all  the  next  day.  On  the  ensuing  day,  however, 
Argeians,  Corinthians,  and  Athenian  mercenaries  under  Iphi- 
krates,  all  came  down  from  the  city  in  full  force ;  the  latter  stood 
on  the  right  of  the  line  along  the  eastern  wall,  opposed  to  the 
Corinthian  exiles  on  the  Lacedaemonian  left,  while  the  Lacede- 
monians themselves  were  on  their  own  right,  opposed  to  the 
Corinthians  from  the  city,  and  the  Argeians  opposed  to  the 
Sikyonians  in  the  centre. 
It  was  here  that  the  battle  began  :  the  Argeians,  bold  from 

superior  numbers,  attacked  and  broke  the  Sikyonians,  ^  ,     , 
A.      '  ^v         ■!•     J  1  .       .1  i  ^    TheLacedn- 

tearing  up  the  palisade,  and  pursuing  them  down  to  moniaos  are 

the  sea  with  much  slaughter,'  upon  which  Pasimachus,  HJv^iSJT 

the  Lacedaemonian  commander  of  cavalry,  coming  to  of  the 

their  aid,  caused  his  small  body  of  horsemen  to  dis-        ^ 

mount  and  tie  their  horses  to  trees,  and  then  armed  them  with 

shields  taken  from  the  Sikyonians,  inscribed  on  the  outside  with 

the  letter  Sigma  (2).    With  these  he  approached  on  foot  to  attack 

the  Argeians,  who,  mistaking  them  for  Sikyonians,  rushed  to  the 

charge  with  alacrity,  upon  which  Pasimachus  exclaimed — "By 

the  two  gods,  Argeians,  these  Sigmas  which  you  see  here  will 

deceive  you":  he  then  closed  with  them  resolutely,  but  his 

numbers  were  so  inferior  that  he  was  soon  overpowered  and 

slain.    Meanwhile  the  Corinthian  exiles  on  the  left  had  driven 

back  Iphikrat^  with  his  mercenaiies  (doubtless  chiefly  light 

troops)  and  pursued  them  even  to  the  ciiy  gates ;  while  the 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  !▼.  4.  8.   Nothing  can   vep  cAry^rnv. 
show  more  forcibly  the  Laconian  bias       ^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4, 10.   k<u  roxts  ixiv 


i  letting  in ;  overlooking  or  approv-       It  would  appear  from  hence  that 

ing  his  treacherous  betrayal  towards  there  must  have  been  an  open  portion 

his  own  countrymen,  in  thus  opening  of  Lechseum.  or  a  space  apart  from  (but 

a  gate  which  he  had  been  trusted  to  a^oining  to)  the  wall  which  encircled 

watch.    Tw  JT  clo^ay^y,  xal  o  v  r  u  c  Lechseum,yet  still  within  the  long  walls. 

airAu(  antitiiarriv,  vnrrt  h  ciaeX-  Otherwise  the  fumtive  Sikyonians  could 

6i»»  c^ijyytiAc,  vdyra  ctvoi  oMkn^.  oU  hardly  have  got  down  to  the  sea. 
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Lacedaemonians,  easily  repelling  the  Corinthians  opposed  to  them, 
came  oat  of  their  palisade  and  planted  themselves  with  their 
feces  towards  the  eastern  wall,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  to 
intercept  the  Argeians  on  their  return.  The  latter  were  forced 
to  run  back  as  they  could,  huddling  close  along  the  eastern  waU, 
with  their  right  or  unshielded  side  exposed  as  they  passed  to  the 
spears  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Before  they  could  get  to  the  walls 
of  Corinth,  they  were  met  and  roughly  handled  by  the  victorious 
Corinthian  exiles.  And  even  when  they  came  to  the  walls  those 
within,  unwilling  to  throw  open  the  gates  for  fear  of  admitting 
the  enemy,  contented  themselves  with  handing  down  ladders, 
over  which  the  defeated  Argeians  clambered  with  distress  and 
difficulty.  Altogether,  their  loss  in  this  disastrous  retreat  was 
frightfuL  Their  dead  (says  Xenoph6n)  lay  piled  up  like  heaps 
of  stones  or  wood.^ 

This  victory  of  Praxitas  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  did 
The  lace-  ^ot  yet  make  them  masters  of  Lechaeum,*  was  never- 
pS^down"  theless  of  considerable  importance.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  portion  they  received  reinforcements  which  enabled  them  to 
Walls  °*  turn  it  to  still  better  account  The  first  measure  of 
CoriSSand  ^^*^^*®^  ^^  ^  P"^  down  a  considerable  breadth  of 
LechsBum,  the  two  walls,  leaving  a  breach  which  opened  free 
open  a  free  passage  for  any  Lacedaemonian  army  from  Siky6n  to 
acroflT  ^^®*^^  ^^^  P*^  *^®  isthmus.  He  then  marched  his 
They  troops  through  the  breach,  forward  on  the  road  to 

Rrommyon  Megara,  capturing  the  two  Corinthian  dependencies 
andSidus.  of  Krommyon  and  Sidus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  in 
which  he  placed  garrisons.  Returning  back  by  the  road  south  of 
Corinth,  he  occupied  Epieikia  on  the  frontier  of  Epidaurus  as  a 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4.  12.    ovni>«  iv  partiality,  and  for  much  confoaion  and 

oAiycp  iroXAol  iirtirov,  wore    ctdtcr/yiei'ot  obscurity. 

ofMiv  oi  ai^pwiroi  vwpovi  (Ttrov,  ^v\mv,        Xenophdn  gives  na  plainly  to  under- 

Ai^ov,  t6t9  iOedtravTo  orwpov;  veicpwv.  stand  that  liechsBum  was  not  captured 

A  sin^Iar  form  of  speech.  by  the  Lacedaemonians  until  we  f ol- 

a  Dioddnis  (xiv.  86)  represents  that  lowing  year,  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleu- 

the  Lacedaemonians  on  this  occasion  tias. 

surprised  and  held  Lechseum,  defeating        It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Xenophdn 

the  general  body  of  the  confederates  had  particular  means  of  knowing  what 

who  came  out  from  Corinth  to  retake  was  done  by  Agesilaus,  and  therefore 

it.    But  his  narrative  of  all  these  cir-  deserves  credit  on  that  head— always 

cumstances  differs  materially  from  that  allowing  for  partiality     Bioddrus  does 

of  Xenoph6n,  whom  I  here  follow  in  not  mention  Agesilans  in  connexion 

preference,  makiug  allowance  for  great  with  the  proceeaiugs  at  Lechseum. 


Chap.  lxxy.     militart  ihpbovements  by  ifhikratSs. 
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protection  to  the  territory  of  the  latter  against  incursions  from 

Corinth,  and  then  disbanded  his  army. 

A  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  during  the  ensuing  winter 

and  spring  between  the  opposite  garrisons  in  Corinth 

and  Sikydn.    It  was  now  that  the  Athenian  Iphi-  ^^^^^ 

kratSs,  in  the  former  place,  began  to  distinguish  BffectiTe 

himself  at  the  head  of  his  mercenary  peltasts,  whom,  carried  on 

after  their  first  organization  by  Kondn,  he  had  trained  ^^  J^ 

to  effective  tactics  under  the  strictest  discipline,  and  iphikntte 

-,  .1  -lii.-i  a*  Corinth 

whose  movements  he  conducted  with  consunmiate  —military 

skill.     His  genius  introduced  improvements,  both  in  J^^y^ 

their  armour  and  in  their  clothing.    He  lengthened  ments  of 

by  one-half  both  the  light  javelin  and  the  short  sword,     ^ 

which  the  Thracian  peltasts  habitually  carried;  he  devised  a 

species  of  leggings,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Iphikra- 

tides :  and  he  thus  combined,  better  than  had  ever  been  done 

before,  rapid  motion — power  of  acting  in  difficult  ground  and 

open  order — effective  attack  either  by  missiles  or  hand  to  hand 

— and  dexterous  retreat  in  case  of  need.^    As  yet  he  was  but  a 


iDiodftr.  zy.  44;  Comelins  Nepoa, 
Yit  Ipbicrat.  c.  2 ;  Polysen.  iii.  9,  10. 
Compare  Behdantz,  Yitee  Iphicratis, 
ChabrisB,  et  Tlmothei,  c.  2,  7  (Berlin, 
1845)— a  Tory  naeful  and  instructiTe 
publication. 

In  describing  the  improvements 
made  by  Iphlkrat^s  in  the  armature  of 
his  peltasts,  I  have  not  ezactlv  copied 
either  Nepos  or  Bioddras,  wno  both 
appear  to  me  confused  in  their  state- 
ments. You  would  imagine,  in  readinff 
their  account  (and  so  it  has  been  stated 
by  Weber,  Prolegg.  ad  Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokr.  p.  zzzv.),  that  there  were 
no  peltasta  in  Greece  prior  to  Iphi- 
kratds;  that  he  was  the  first  to 
transform  heavy^rmed  hoplites  into 
light-armed  peltasts,  and  to  introduce 
from  Thrace  the  light  shield  or  pelta, 
not  only  smaller  in  size  than  the 
round  a(rirt«  carried  by  the  hoplite, 
but  also  without  the  Itv^  ,  or  surround- 
ing metallic  rim  of  the  acnrif,  seemingly 
connected  by  outside  bars  or  spokes  of 
metal  with  the  exterior  central  knob 
or  projecMon  (umbo)  which  the  hoplite* 
puuied  before  him  in  dose  combat. 
The  pelta,  smaller  and  lighter  than  the 
ao-irif ,  was  apparently  square  or  oblong 
and  not  round :  though  it  had  no  Irvv , 


it  often  had  thin  plates  of  brass,  as  we 
may  see  by  Xenoph6n,  Anab.  v.  2,  29, 
so  that  the  explanation  of  it  given  in 
the  Scholia  adPlaton.  Legg.  yii.  p.  818 
must  be  taken  with  reserve. 

But  Grecian  peltasts  existed  before 
the  time  of  Iphikratte  (Xen.  Hellen.  i. 
2, 1  and  elsewhere).  He  did  not  first 
introduce  them ;  he  found  them  already 
there,  and  improved  their  armature. 
But  Diod6nis  and  Nepos  afiSrm  that  he 
lengthened  the  tpean  of  the  peltasts  to 
a  measure  half  as  long  again  as  those 
of  the  hoplites  (or  twice  as  long,  if  we 
believe  Nepos),  and  the  swords  in 
proportion — '^i|v(ii(re  lUv  rd  d<$para 
VioAty  ficye9ei— hastse  modum  dupli- 
cavit".  Now  this  I  apprehend  to  be 
not  exact;  nor  is  it  true  (as  Nepos 
asserts)  that  the  Orecian  hoplites 
carried  "  short  spears  "  —  *'  brevibus 
haBtls".  The  spear  of  the  Grecian 
hoplite  was  long  (though  not  so  long 
as  that  of  the  heavy  and  compact 
Macedonian  phalanx  afterwards  be- 
came), and  it  appears  to  me  incredible 
that  Iphikratte  should  have  given  to 
his  light  and  active  peltast  a  spear 
twice  as  long,  or  half  as  long  again,  as 
that  of  the  hoplite.  Both  Dioddrus 
and  Nepos  have  mistaken  by  making 
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young  officer,  in  the  beginning  of  his  miKtary  career.*  We  mnst 
therefore  presume  that  these  improvements  were  chiefly  of  later 
date,  the  suggestions  of  hiB  personal  experience;  but  even  now  the 
successes  of  his  light  troops  were  remarkable.  Attacking  Phlius, 
he  entrapped  the  Phliasians  into  an  ambuscade,  and  inflicted  on 
them  a  defeat  so  destructive,  that  they  were  obliged  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  a  Lacedsemonian  garrison  for  the  protection  of  their 
city.  He  gained  a  victory  near  Sikydn,  and  carried  his  incursions 
over  all  Arcadia,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  cities,  damaging  the 
Arcadian  hoplites  so  severely  that  they  became  afraid  to  meet 
him  in  the  field.  His  own  peltasts  however,  though  full  of  con- 
fidence against  these  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  still  retained  their 
awe  and  their  reluctance  to  fight  against  Lacedaemonians,'  who 
on  their  side  despised  them,  but  despised  their  own  allies  still 
more.  "Our  friends  fear  these  peltasts,  as  children  fear  hob- 
goblins," said  the  Lacedaemonians  sarcastically,  endeavouring  to 
set  the  example  of  courage  by  ostentatious  demonstrations  of 
their  own  round  the  walls  of  Corinth.* 
The  breach  made  in  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth  by  Praxitas 

their  comparison  with  the  armg  m  the  weapon,  but  also  improved  its  point 

hoplitef  to  which  the  changes  of  Iphi-  and  efficacy  in  other  ways,  making  it 

kratds  had  no  reference.    The  peltast  more    analogous    to    the   formidable 

both  before  and  after  IphikratSs  did  Boman  pilum.    Whether  he  made  any 

not  carry  a  tpear  but  a  javdin,  which  alteration  in  the  peUa  itself,  we  do  not 

he  employed  as  a  missile,  to  hurl,  not  know. 

to  thrust ;  he  was  essentially  an  dxov-  The  name  IphikmHdeSf  given  to  these 

rurr^i  or  javelin-shooter  (see  Xenoph.  new-fashioned  leggings  or  boots,  proves 

Hellen.  iv.  6,  14 ;  vi.  1,  9).    Of  course  to  us  that  Wellington  and  Bliicher  are 

the  javelin  might,  in  case  of  need,  not  the  first  eminent  generals  who  have 

serve  to  thrust,  but  this  was  not  its  lent  an  honourable  denomination  to 

appropriate  employment:    e  eonveno,  boots  and  shoes, 
the  spear  might  be  hurled  (under 


„ .  ad-        1  Justhi.  vi.  6. 

vantt^eous   circumstances,  from  the        ^xen.  Hellen.  iy.  4,  16;   DlodAr, 

higher  ground  against  an  enemy  below  xiv.  91.     roin  iLivroi  I^axtSaiaovLovs 

— Xen.  Hellen.  li.  4,  15 ;  v.  4,  62),  but  ovrw;  a^  ot  mXraffTal  iSiiivav,  wi  ivro^ 

its  proper  employment  was,  to  be  held  aKovrlvfiaroi  ov  vpoarQeo-av  rots  ovKC' 

and  thrust  forward.  nus,  &c. 


What  Iphikratds  really  did    was  Compare  the  sentiment  of  the  light 

to  lengthen    both  the  two  offensive  troops  in  the  attack  of  Sphakteria, 

weapons  which  the  peltast  carried,  when  they  were  awe-struck  and  afraid 

before  his  time— the  javelin  and  the  at  first  to  approach  the  Lacedsemonian 

sword.    He  made  the  javelin  a  longer  hoplites—^  y>^^t?  AcSovAufxeVot  ««  cvl 

and  heavier  weapon,  requiring  a  more  AoueeSot/xoviovf,  Ac.    (Thucyd.  iv.  84.) 

practised   hand   to  throw,  but  also  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4, 17.    wore  ot  lUv 

competent    to    inflict    more    serious  AnKeSaitt6vi.oi  ical  iiriaiaormiy  ^T6Afu«v» 

wounds,  and  capable  of  being  used  w«  oi  (Hfifiaxot.  ^ofiolvro  rovf  mkratrras, 

with  more  deadly  effect  if  the  peltasts  aSo-irep  fioptmvai  votdapta,  &o. 

saw  an  opportumty  of  coming  to  close  This  is  a  camp-jest  of  the  time,  which 

fight  on  advantageous  terms.   Possibly  we  have  to  thank  Xenophdn  for  pre- 

Iphikratto  not  only  lengthened  the  serving. 
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had  laid  open  the  road  for  a  Peloponnesioii  enmj  to  march 
either   into   Attica   or   Boeotia.^      Fortunately  for  b.c.80i. 
the  Athenians,  they  had  already  completed  the  re-  JJ^j^^®" 
building  of  their  own  Long  Walls ;  but  they  were  so  store  the 
much  alarmed  by  the  new  danger,  that  they  marched  between 
with  their  full  force,  and  with  masons  and  carpenters  2^J^J"^ 
accompanying,'  to  Corinth.    Here,  witli  that  celerity  "^ezpedi- 
of  work  for  which  they  were  distingaished,'  they  in  a  sp!u^kSig 
few  days  re-established  completely '^e  western  wall —  ^Ec^Si"' 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  it  formed  the  concert  with 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ntf^es  the 
from  Siky6n.    They  had  then  a  secure  position  and  i^J8  Walla 
could  finish  the  eastern  wall  at  their  leisure,  which  Lechanm. 
they  accordingly  did,  and  then  retired,  leaving  it  to  the  con- 
federate troops  in  Corinth  to  defend. 

This  advantage,  however,  a  very  material  one,  was  again  over- 
thrown by  the  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agesilaus 
during  the  same  summer.  At  the  head  of  a  full  Lacedaemonian 
and  Peloponnesian  force,  he  first  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Ai^oe,  and  there  spent  some  time  in  ravaging  all  the  cultivated 
plain.  From  hence  he  passed  over  the  mountain-road  by  Tenea* 
into  the  plain  of  Corinth,  to  the  foot  of  the  newly-repaired  Long 

1  Xenoph.  AgesU.  ii.  17.  avamTdaas  of  the  paas  of  CenchreisB,  In  all  opera- 
r^s  TleXoiroi'injo'ov  rdf  irvXaf,  &c.  tlona  between  the  Peloponneaiana,  and 

Respecting  the  Long  Walls  of  an  enemy  without  the  lathmus" 
Corinth,  as  part  of  a  line  of  defence  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  yol.  iiL  ch. 
which  barred    ingress  to,   or  egress   zxviii.  p.  264). 

from,   Peloponndsus,   Colonel    Leake        Compare  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c  16; 
remarks— **llie    narrative  of   Xeno-   and  the  operations  of  Epameinondas  as 

Sh6n  shows  tiie  great  importance  of  described  by  DiodArus,  zy.  68. 
tie  Corinthian  Long  Walls  in  time  of  s  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  IS.  JAtfdmf 
war.  They  completed  a  line  of  forti-  ir  a i^ 6 n/u c l /lera Ai9oAdywv sol rerrdFuv, 
flcation  from  the  summit  of  the  Aero-  Ac.  The  word  vavBiiiiti  shows  how 
Corinthus  to  the  sea,  and  thus  inter-  much  they  were  alarmed, 
cepted  the  most  direct  and  easy  3  Thucyd.  tL  98. 
communication  from  the  Isthmus  into  *  The  words  stand  in  the  text  of 
Peloponndsus.  For  the  rugged  moun-  XenophAn— <vOvf  iKtlBw  vmftfiaXMv 
tain,  which  borders  the  souuiem  side  Kara  Tcyeavel;  K6piv9ov,  A  straight 
of  the  Isthmian  plain,  has  only  two  march  from  the  Argeian  territory  to 
passes— one,  by  the  opening  on  the  Corinth  could  not  possibly  carry  Agesi- 
eastern  side  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  laus  by  Teaea;  Eoeppen  proposes 
which  obliged  an  enemy  to  pass  under  Ttvtav,  which  I  accept,  as  geographi- 
the  eastern  side  of  Corinth,  and  was  cally  suitable.  I  am  not  certain,  how- 
moreover  defended  by  a  particular  kind  ever  that  it  is  right:  the  AgetUaus  of 
of  fortification,  as  some  remains  of  Xenophdn  has  the  words  icara  ra  ortva. 
wiedls  still  testify ;  the  other,  along  the  About  the  probable  situation  of 
shore  at  CenchreisB,  which  was  also  a  Tenea,  see  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in 
fortified  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  821 ;  also  his  Pelo- 
Corinthians.     Hence  the  importance  ponneaiaca,  p.  400. 
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Walk.  Here  his  brother  Tdeutias,  who  had  recently  snperseded 
Herippidas  as  admiral  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  came  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  joint  attack,  hy  sea  and  land,  on  the  new  Walls  and 
on  Lechseum.^  The  presence  of  this  naval  force  rendered  the 
Long  Walls  difficult  to  maintain,  since  troop^  could  be  disem- 
barked in  the  interval  between  them,  where  the  Sikyonians  in 
the  previous  battle  had  been  beaten  and  pursued  down  to  the  sea. 
Agesilaus  and  Teleutias  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  joint 
force  Df  the  four  confederated  armies,  and  to  master  not  only  the 
Long  Walls,  but  also  the  port  of  Lechseum'  with  its  docks  and 

1  XeiL  Hellen.  iv.  4, 19— W.  8, 10, 11.  buttle  at  Lechaeum— not  the  capture  of 

It  was  rather  I&te  in  the  autimm  of  the  port.     XenophAn  also  mentions  a 

89S  B.C.  that  the  Lacedsemonian  mail-  hauU  as  having  taken  place  close  to 

time  operations  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  Lecbeeum,  between  the  two  Long  Walls, 

began,    against    the    fleet    recently  on  the  occasion  when  Dioddros  talks 

equipped  by  the  Corinthians  oat  of  the  of  the  capture  of  Lechieum ;  so  tiiat 

funds  lent  by  Phamabazus.      First  Aristeidds  is  more  in  harmony  with 

the  Lacedsemonian  Polemardins  was  Xenophftn  than  with  Dioddrus. 
named  admiral ;  he  was  slain,  and  his        A  few  months  prior  to  this  joint 

secretary  Pollis,  who  succeeded  to  his  attack  of  Af  esilaus  and  Teleutias,  the 

command,  retired  afterwards  wounded  Athenians  nad  come  with  an  army. 

Next  came  Herippidasto  the  command,  and  with  masons  and  carpenters,  for 

who  was  succeeded  by  Teleutias.   Now  the  esroress  purpose  of  rebuilding  the 

if  we  allow  to  Herippidas  a  year  of  Long  walls  which  Praxitas  had  in  part 

command  (the  ordlnarv  duration  of  a  broken  down.    This  step  would  have 

Lacednmonianadmirals  appointment),  been  both  impracticable  and  useless, 

and  to  the  other  two  something  less  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  stood  then 

than  a  year,  since  their  time  was  in  possession  of  Lechssum. 
brought  to  an  end  by  accidents,  we        There  is  one  passage  of  Xenophdn, 

shall  find  that  the  appointment  of  indeed,  which  loolts  as  if  the  Lacedae- 

Teleutias  will  fall  in  toe  spring  or  monians  had  been  in  possession  of 

early  summer  of  801  B.C.,  the  year  of  Lechspum  b^ore  this  expedition  of  the 

this  expedition  of  Agesilaus.  Athenians  to  re-establish  the  Ldnir 

SAndokidds  de  Face,  s.  18;  Xen.  Walls-^avrol  (the Lacedaemonians)? 

Hellen.  iv.  4,  10.      iropey^vero  Sk  avriS  ck  tov  Aej^aiov    bpftujievoi,    crifv 

CAyqaiAay)  ical  &  ddcA^of  TcXcvrtaf  Kara  /ui6pf    xal  tok  tuv    KoptvOuov  t^tfydac, 

9d\atr<rav,  fX^v  rptijpctf  irepi  biaStKa'  KtixKif   ircpl    rh    aarv    rStv    KopuvBitnv 

wore  iiMKapl^€<r9<u,  aiiriiv  i^  /xnrepo,  ort  ivrpartvovro  (iv.  4,  17).     But  wnoever 

Tjf  avTQ  i7fMpf  S»v  iTtKtvb  ii€v  Kar^  reads  attentively  toe  sections  from  15 

y^v  ri.  rcix^  'r&y  iroAc/xt«y,  b  Bi  to  10  inclusive  will  see  (I  think)  that 

KarflL  tfdXao-crav  r&f  i^avs  cat  rd  this  affirmation  may  well  refer  to  a 

"pi) ice.  period  after,  and  not  before,  the  cap- 


t  passage  indicates  decidedly  ture  of  Lechaeum  by  Agesilaus ;  for  it 

that  LechaBum  was  not  taken  untu  has  reference  to  the  general  contempt 
this  Joint  attack  by  Agesilaus  and  shown  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the 
Teleutias.  And  the  authority  of  peltasts  of  Iphikratds,  as  contrasted 
Xenophdn  on  the  point  is  superior,  in  with  the  terror  displayed  by  the  Man- 
soy  judgment,  to  that  of  Diodorus  (xi  v.  tineians  and  others,  of  these  same 
86),  who  represents  Lechaeum  to  have  peltasts.  Even  if  this  were  otherwise, 
been  taken  in  the  year  before,  on  the  however,  I  should  still  say  that  the 
occasion  when  the  Lacedaemonians  passam  which  I  have  produced  above 
were  first  admitted  by  treachery  with-  irom  jLenophdn  show  plainly  that  he 
In  the  Long  Walls.  represents  Lechaeum  to  nave  been  cap- 

The  passage  from  Aristeidds  the  tured  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias ;  and 

rhetor,  referred  to  by  Wesseling,  Mr.  that  the  other  words,  iK  rod  Aexaiov 

Clinton,  and  others,  only  mentions  the  dp/Aw/meyoi,  if  they  really  implied  any> 
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the  shipe  within  them,  thus  breaking  up  the  naval  power  of 
Crorinth  in  the  Erisssean  Gul£  LechsBum  now  became  a  per- 
manent post  of  hostility  against  Corinth,  occupied  by  a  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  and  occasionally  by  the  Corinthian  ezUes ;  while 
any  second  rebuilding  of  the  Corinthian  Long  Walls  by  the 
Athenians  became  impossible.  After  this  important  success, 
Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta.  Neither  he  nor  his  Lacedaemonian 
lioplites,  especially  the  Amyklaeans,  were  ever  willingly  absent 
from  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia  ;  nor  did  he  now  disdain  to 
take  his  station  in  the  chorus,^  under  the  orders  of  the  choric 
conductor,  for  the  paean  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Long  Walls,  though  rebuilt  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  preceding  year,  were  again  perma-  B.a  8»i. 
nently  overthrown,  and  the  road  lor  Lacedaemonian  jQann  of 
armies  to  march  beyond  the  Isthmus  once  more  laid  ^^*  "°* 
open.    So  much  were  the  Athenians  and  the  Boeotians  the  capture 
alarmed  at  this  new  success,  that  both  appear  to  have  wi^^of°°* 
become  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  have  sent  envoys  to  Sj^^ 
Sparta.     The  Thebaiis  are  said  to  have  offered  to  gent  to  °°* 
recognize  Orchomenus  (whicb  was  now  occupied  by  a  ^uS?*** 
Lacedaemonian  garrison)   as   autonomous   and   disr  ^ac^The 
connected  from  the  Boeotian  federation ;  while  the  come  to  no 
Athenian   envoys   seem   to   have  been   favourably  ™*^*- 
received  at  Sparta,  and   to  have    found  the    Lacedaemonians 
disposed  to  make  peace  on  better  terms  than  those  which  had 
been   proposed   during   the   late   discussions    with    Tiribazus 
(hereafter  to  be  noticed) ;  recognizing  the  newly-built  Athenian 
Walls,  restoring  L^mnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  to  Athens,  and 
guaranteeing  autonomy  to  each  separate  city  in  the  Grecian 
world.     The  Athenian  envoys  at  Sparta  having  provisionally 
accepted  these  terms,  forty  days  were  allowed  for  reference  to  the 
people  of  Athens ;  to  which  place  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were 
sent  as  formal  bearers  of  the  propositions.    The  Argeians  and 
Corinthians,  however,  strenuously  opposed  the  thoughts  of  peace, 

thing  inconsistent  with  this,  mast  be  and  occupation  by  the  Lacedsemoniana, 

regarded  as  an  inaccuracy.  in  the  year  preceding  the  joint  attack 

I  will  add  that  the  chapter  of  IMo-  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias,  Xenophdn 

ddrus,  xiT.  86,  puts  into  one  year  events  would  surely  have  mentioned  it  in  iv. 

which  cannot  all  be  supposed  to  have  4. 14 ;  for  it  was  a  more  important  post 

taken  place  in  that  same  year.  than  Siky6n,  for  acting  against  Corinth. 

Had  Lechaeum  been  in  possession  i  Xen.  Agesilaus,  ii.  17. 
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urging  the  Athenianfi  to  contmue  the  war ;  besides  which,  it 
appears  that  many  Athenian  citizens  thought  that  large  restitu- 
tion ought  to  have  been  made  of  Athenian  property  forfeited  at 
the  end  of  the  late  war,  and  that  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
ought  to  have  been  given  back  as  well  as  the  three  islands.  On 
these  and  other  grounds  the  Athenian  people  refused  to  sanction 
the  recommendation  of  their  envoys  ;  though  Andokid^  one  of 
those  envoys,  in  a  discourse  still  extant^  earnestly  advised  that 
they  should  accept  the  peace.^ 


lOur  knowledge  of  the  aibortiTe 
negotiations  adverted  to  in  the  text  is 
derived,  partly  from  the  third  Oration 
of  AndokidSs  called  De  Pace— partly 
from  a  statement  contained  in  the 
Argument  of  that  Oration,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  borrowed  from  Pnilo^ 
chorus — ^lAoxopof  fUv  oiv  Xeyci  xai 
i\0€iv  Tov^  irp<(r/3«K  ck  Aaxcdai^MVOf, 
Kal  airpoLKTOVi  avtiiJBtlv,  it.il  mivavroi 
rov  *AvookC8ov. 

Whether  Philochorus  had  any  addi- 
tional grounds  to  rest  upon,  other  than 
this  very  oration  itself,  may  appear 
doubtful.  But  at  any  rate,  this  im- 
portant fra^n^ent  (which  I  do  not  see 
noticed  among  the  fragments  of  Philo- 
chorus in  M.  Dldot's  collection)  counts 
for  some  further  evidence  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  peace  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed, but  not  concluded. 

Neither  Xenophdn  nor  Dioddrus 
makes  any  mention  of  such  mission  to 
Sparta,  or  discussion  at  Athens,  as 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Andokidean  oration.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  of  them  says  anything 
which  goes  to  contiadict  the  reality  of 
the  event;  nor  can  we  in  this  case 
found  any  strong  negative  inference  on 
the  mere  silence  of  Xenophdn,  in  the 
case  of  a  paciJ9c  proposition  which 
ultimately  came  to  nothing. 

If  indeed  we  could  be  certain  that 
the  oration  of  Andokidds  was  genuine, 
it  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  reality  of  the  mission  to  which 
it  relates.  It  would  be  sufficient 
evidence,  not  only  without  corrobora* 
tlon  from  Xenophdn,  but  even  against 
any  contradictory  statement  proceeding 
from  Xenophdn.  But  unfortunately 
the  rhetor  Dionysius  pronounced  tms 
oration  to  be  spurious,  which  intro- 
duces a  doubt  and  throws  us  upon  the 
investigation  of  collateml  probabilities. 
I  have  myself  a  decided  opinion 
(already  stated  more  than  once),  that 


another  out  of  the  four  orationa  as- 
cribed to  Andokidds  (I  mean  the  fourth 
oration,  entitled  against  AlUbiadte)  is 
spurious ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  the 
same  suspicion  with  respect  to  this 
present  oration  De  Pace— a  suspicion 
which  I  expressed  in  a  former  volume 
(ch.  xlv.).  ^ut  on  studying  over  again 
with  attention  this  oration  De  Pace, 
I  find  reason  to  retract  my  suspicion, 
and  to  believe  that  the  oration  may  be 
genuine.  It  has  plenty  of  erroneous 
allegations  as  to  matter  of  fact,  eanpe- 
dalnr  in  reference  to  times  prior  to  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami ;  but  not  one,  so 
far  as  I  can  detect,  which  conflicts  with 
the  tUuation  to  which  the  orator 
addresses  himself— nor  which  requires 
us  to  pronounce  it  spurious. 

Indeed  in  considering  this  tUuoHon 
(which  is  the  most  important  point  to 
be  studied  when  we  are  examining  the 
genuineness  of  an  oration),  we  find  a 
partial  coincidence  in  Xenophdn,  which 
goes  to  strengthen  our  affirmative 
confidence.  One  point  much  insisted 
upon  in  the  oration  is  that  the 
Boeotians  were  anxious  to  make  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  were  willing  u>  re- 
linquish Orcnomenus  (s.  18—20).  Noir 
Xenophdn  also  mentions,  three  or  lour 
months  afterwards,  the  Boeotiana  as 
being  anxious  for  peace,  andas  sending 
envoys  to  Agesilaus  to  ask  on  what 
terms  it  would  be  acanted  to  them 
^en.  HeUen.  iv.  6,  «).  This  coinci- 
dence is  of  some  value  in  reference  to 
the  authentidty  of  the  oration. 

AssttiBlng  the  oration  to  be  genuine, 
its  date  is  pretty  clearly  marked,  and  is 
lightly  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  hi 
891  B.C.  It  was  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  of  that  year,  four  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
Bceotia  which  began  in  396  B.C  (s.  20). 
It  was  after  the  capture  of  Lechaeum, 
which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  891 
B.C.,  and  hain't  the  destruction  of  the 
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The  war  being  thus  continued,  Corintli,  though  defended  by  a 

considerable  confederate  force,  including  Athenian 

hoplites  under  Eallias,  and  peltasts  under  Iphikrat^ 

became  much  pressed  hj  the  hostile  poets  at  Lechseum  dni^dlSr 

as  well  as  at  Erommyon  and  Sidus,  and  by  its  own  ^f  ^^<«^' 

._  _  .        •   11  «  <^  .11 1  thiAns  from 

exiles  as  the  most  active  of  all  enemies.    Still  however  poMeaaioii 


there  remained  the  peninsula  and  the  fortification  of  ^^ \he  in- 
Peirnum  as  an  undisturbed  shelter  for  the  Corinthian  ^f^^^ 
servants  and  cattle,  and  a  source  of  subsistence  for  the  AgetiSu 
city.  Peineum  was  an  inland  poet  north-east  of  J^J^th 
Corinth,  in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula  which  anannTto 
separates  the  two  innermost  recesses  of  the  EiisssBan 
Qulf— the  Bay  of  Lechseum  on  its  south-west,  the  Bay  called 
Alkyonis,  between  Kreusis  and  Olmiae  (now  Psatho  Bay),  on  its 
north-east.  Across  this  latter  bay  Corinth  communicated  easily^ 
through  PeirsBum  and  the  fortified  port  of  (Eno^  with  Kreusis 
the  port  of  Thespise  in  Bceotia.^  The  Corinthian  exiles  now 
prevailed  upon  Agesilaus  to  repeat  his  invasion  of  the  territory, 
partly  in  order  that  they  might  deprive  the  city  of  the  benefits 
which  it  derived  from  Peirseum — partly  in  order  that  they  might 
also  appropriate  to  themselves  the  honour  of  celebrating  the 
Isthmian  games,  which  were  just  approaching.  The  Spartan 
King  accordingly  marched  forth,  at  the  head  of  a  force  composed 
of  Lacedaemonians  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  first  to 
Lechseum,  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus,  specially  so  called  ;  that  is, 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseiddn  near  Schoenus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
at  the  narrowest  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  where  the  biennial 
Isthmian  festival  was  celebrated. 

Lacedaemoniiui  mora   by  Iphikrat^s,  events  sabsequent  to  the  battle  of 

which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  890  Corinth,  when  I  observe  that  he  assigns 

B.C.    For  Andokidto  emphatically  in-  the  destruction  of  the  mora  to  the  year 

timates,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  892  B.C.,  a  year  b^ore  the  date  which 

spoke,  not  one  military  tucceu  had  yet  he  rightly  allots  to  the  Andokidean 

been   obtained  against  the  LaoecUe-  oration.    I  have  placed  (though  upon 

monians — Koirot  itomk  nvhs  av  ^icctyot  Other  grounds)  the  destruction  of  the 


vapT  iiitmv  clpifvifs    Irvxoy,   cl    fiiav    mora  in  the  spring  of  890  B.C.,  which 
iipvov  f/idxriv  ^TTiiBria'av;  (a.  19).    receives  additional  confirm  " 
This  could  never  have  been  said  (tfter   this  passage  of  Andokidds. 


the  destruction  of  the  Lacedsemonian        Both  Valckenaer  and  Slulter  (Lect. 

mora,  which  made  so  profound  a  sensa-  Andocid.  c.  z.)  consider  the  oration  of 

tion  throughout  Greece,  and  so  greatly  AndokidSs  de  Pace  as  genuine ;  Taylor 

altered  the  temper  of  the  contending  and  other  critics  hold  the  contrary 

parties.     And  it  seems  to  me  one  opinion. 

TOOof  (among  others)  that  Mr.  Fynes        i  v<>n   a<»«4i  <«  la 

&inton  hasnot  placed  correctly  the        ^  ^^^'  ^^^^'  ^-  ^^ 
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It  was  the  month  of  April  or  beginmng  of  May,  and  the  festival 

^0  890         ^^  actually  begun,  under  the  presidency  of   the 

Corinthians  from  the  city  who  were  in  alliance  with 

fS^-       Argos,  a  body  of  Argeians  being  present  as  guards.^ 

^tSbs 'the  -^^^  ®^  ^®  approach  of  Agesilaus,  they  immediately 

celebration,    retired  to  the  city  by  the  road  to  Kenchrese,  leaving 

Corinthian     their  sacrifices  half-finished.     Not  thinking  fit  to 

-exiles,  nnder  disturb  their  retreat,  Agesilaus  proceeded  first  to  offer 
his  proteO"  ,  .j.         ^  . 

tion,  sacrifice  himself,  and  then  took  a  position  close  at 

Sit^hen*  hand,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  Poseiddn,  while  the 

he  is  gone,     Corinthian  exiles  went  through  the  solemnities  in  due 

form,  and  distributed    the  parsley  wreaths  to  the 

victors.      After    remaining    three    days,    Agesilaus 

marched  away  to  attack  Peirseum.    He  had  no  sooner 

departed  than  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  came 

forth,  celebrated   the  festival,  and   distributed  the 

wreaths,  a  second  time. 

Peirseum  was  occupied  by  so  numerous  a  guard,  comprising 

Iphikrat^  and  his  peltasts,  that  Agesilaus,  instead  of  directly 

attacking  it,  resorted  to  the  stratagem  of  making  a  sudden  retro- 

igrade  march  directly  towards  Corinth.    Probably  many  of  the 

citizens  were  at  that  moment  absent  for  the  second  celebration 


the 
Corinthians 
<K>me  f oriih 
from  the 
•city,  and 
perform  the 
ceremon; 
over 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  5,  1 ,  Plutarch, 
Jl^sil.  c.  21. 

Xenophdn,  who  writes  his  history 
in  the  stvle  and  language  of  a  partisan, 
•«ays  that  '*  the  Argeiatu  celebrated  the 
festival,  Corinth  having  now  become 
Argos".  But  it  seems  plain  that  the 
truth  was  as  I  have  stated  in  the  text, 
■and  that  the  Argeians  stood  by  (with 
others  of  the  confederates  probably 
also)  to  protect  the  Corinthians  of  the 
city  in  the  exercise  of  their  usual 
privilege ;  Just  as  Agesilaus,  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  stoiod  by  to  protect 
the  Corinthian  exiles  while  they  were 
•doing  the  same  thing. 

The  Isthmian  games  were  trieUrUh- 
that  is,  celebrated  in  every  alternate 
year;  in  one  of  the  spring  months, 
■about  April  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of 
JMEay  (the  Greek  months  being  lunar,  no 
one  of  them  would  coincide  regularly 
with  any  one  of  our  calendar  months. 
je&T  after  year) ;  and  in  the  ncond  and 
fouHh  Olympic  years.  From  Thucy- 
didds,  viii,  9,  10,  we  know  that  this 
iestival  was  celebrated  in  April,  412 


B.C.— that  is.  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Olympiad  01,  about  two 
or  three  months  before  the  festival  of 
Olympiad  92. 

Dodwell  (De  Gvclis  Diss.  vL  2,  just 
dted),  Corsini  (Diss.  Agonistic,  iv.  8), 
and  Schneider  in  his  note  to  this 
passage  of  Xenoph6n— all  state  the 
Isthmian  games  to  have  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Jlrst  and  third  Olympic 
years,  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
mistake.  Dodwell  erroneously  states 
the  Isthmian  games  mentioned  in 
Thucydidds,  viiL  9.  to  have  been  cele- 
brated at  the  begmning  of  Olympiad 
92,  instead  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Olvmpiad  91 :  a  mis- 
take pointed  out  by  Krtiger  (ad  loe.) 
as  weU  as  by  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold ; 
although  the  argumentation  of  the 
latter,  founded  upon  the  time  of  the 
Lacedflemonian  festival  of  the  Hya- 
kinthia,  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  is 
a  still  more  strange  idea  of  Dodwell, 
that  the  Isthmian  games  were  cele- 
brated at  the  same  time  as  the  Olympic 
games  (Annal.  Xenoph.  ad.  ann.  892X 
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of  the  festival ;  so  that  those  remaining  within,  on  hearing: 
of  the  approach  of  Agesilaus,  apprehended  a  plot  to  *^^j^ 
betray  the  city  to  him,  and  sent  in  haste  to  Peirseum  attacks 
to  summon  back  Iphikrat^  with  his  peltasts.  Having  w^"he 
^learnt  that  these  troops  had  passed  by  in  the  night,  JJg^**'' 
Agesilans  forthwith  again  turned  his  course,  and  ^ohthe 
marched  backto  Peirseum,  which  he  himself  approached 
by  the  ordinary  road,  coasting  round  along  the  bay  of 
Lechseum,  near  the  Therma,  or  warm  springs,  which 
are  still  discernible;^  while  he  sent  a  mora  or  division 
of  troops  to  get  round  the  place  by  a  mountain  road  more  in  the- 
interior,  ascending  some  woody  heights  commanding  the  town, 
and  crowned  by  a  temple  of  Poseidfin.*  The  movement  was  quite 
effectual.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  PeirsBum,  seeing  that- 
the  place  had  become  indefensible,  abandoned  it  on  the  next  day 
with  all  their  cattle  and  property,  to"  take  refuge  in  the  Herseum, 
or  sacred  ground  of  HSr§  AkrsBa,  near  the  western  cape  of  the 
peninsula.  While  Agesilaus  marched  thither  towards  the  coast 
in  pursuit  of  them,  the  troops  descending  from  the  heights 
attacked  and  captured  (EnoS,*  the  Corinthian  town  of  that  name 
situated  near  the  Alkyonian  bay  over  against  Elreusis  in  Boeotia. 
A  large  booty  here  fell  into  their  hands,  which  was  still  further 
augmented  by  the  speedy  surrender  of  all  in  the  Herseum  to 
Agesilaus,  without  conditions.  Called  upon  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were  included  men«  women. 


1  See  Ulrf  chs,  Beisen  und  Forschnn- 
ffen  in  Griechenland,  chap.  L  p.  8. 
The  modern  village  and  port  of  Lut- 
rtLU  derives  its  name  from  these  warm 
springs,  which  are  quite  close  to  it  and 
close  to  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Perachora  or  Peirseum ; 
on  the  side  of  the  bay  opposite  to 
liechseum,  but  near  the  pomt  where 
the  level  ground  constituting  the  Isth- 
mus (properly  so-called)  ends,  and 
where  the  rocKy  or  mountainous  region 
forming  the  westernmost  portion  of 
Oeraneia(or  the  peninsula  of  Peirseum) 
begins.  The  language  of  Xenophdn, 
therefore,  when  he  comes  to  describe 
the  back-march  of  Agesilaus  is  per- 
fectl;^  accurate  —  nSi}  O'  ciC7reirep<ucdrof 
avrov  TO  Bepfidi  c$  to  irXarii  tov  Aexatov, 
Ac.  (Iv.  5,  8). 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 4. 


Xenophdn  here  recounts  how  Agesi- 
laus sent  up  ten  men  with  fire  in  pans, 
to  enable  those  on  the  heights  to  make 
fires  and  warm  themselves— the  night 
being  very  cold  and  rainy,  the  situation 
very  high,  and  the  troops  not  having 
come  out  with  blankets  or  warm 
covering  to  protect  them.  They  kindled 
large  fires,  and  the  neighbouring  temple 
of  Poseiddn  was  aod<tentally  burnt. 

8  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  6. 

This  (Eno6  must  not  be  confounded, 
with  the  Athenian  town  of  that  name, 
which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica 
towards  Boeotia. 

So  also  the  town  of  Peirseum  here 
noticed  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Peirseum,  which  was  also  in 
the  Ck>rinth1an  territoir,  but  on  the 
Saronic  Oulf,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Epidaurus  (Thucyd.  viii.  10). 
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and  children,  freemen  and  slaves,  with  cattle  and  other  property, 

Agesilaus  ordered  that  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 

massacre  at  Corinth  in  the  market-place  should  be  handed  over 

to  the  vengeance  of  the  exiles,  and  that  all  the  rest  should  be  sold 

as  slaves.!    Though  he  did  not  here  inflict  any  harder  measure 

than  was  usual  in  Grecian  warfare,  the  reader,  who  reflects  that 

this  sentence,  pronounced  by  one  on  the  whole  more  generous 

than  most  contemporary  commanders,  condemned  numbers  of 

free  Corinthian  men  and  women  to  a  life  of  degradation,  if  not  of 

misery,  will  understand  by  contrast  the  encomiums  with  which 

in  another  volume  I  set  forth  the  magnanimity  of  EaUikratidas 

after  the  capture  of  Methymna ;  when  he  refused,  in  spite  of  the 

importunity  of  his  allies,  to  sell  either  the  Methymnsean  or  the 

Athenian  captives,  and  when  he  proclaimed  the  exalted  principle, 

that  no  free  Greek  should  be  sold  into  slavery  by  any  permission 

of  his.' 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  before  masters  of  Lechssum, 

,^      ^    ^    Krommyon,  and    Sidus,  this  last  success  shut    up 
Triumphant    ^     .   ^,  "^        .^      ^,         ,1  ,       ^     «.  ..  r 

poaition  of     Corinth  on  its  other  side,  and  cut  off  its  communi- 

»  D«nS»^      cation  with  Boeotia.    The  city  not  being  in  condition 

S'*Tb*b       ^  ^^^^  °^*  much  longer,  the  exiles  already  began  to 

send  fresh      lay  their  plans  for  surprising  it  by  aid  of  friends 

jwU^^Mwe   ^thi^*    So  triumphant  was  the  position  of  Agesilaus, 

-■oontemp-    that  his  enemies  were  all  in  alarm,  and  the  Thebans, 

treated  by      as  well  as  others,  sent  fresh  envoys  to  him  to  solicit 

-^«®*^*'^      peace.    His  antipathy  towards  the  Thebans  was  so 

vehement,  that  it  was  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to  him  to  see 

them  thus  humiliated.      He  even  treated  their  envoys  with 

marked  contempt,  affecting  not  to  notice  them  when  they  stood 

close  by,  though  Pharax,  the  proxenus  of  Thfibes  at  Sparta,  was 

preparing  to  introduce  them. 

Absorbed  in  this  overweening  pride,  and    exultation   over 

conquered  enemies,  Agesilaus  was  sitting  in  a  round  pavilion,  on 

1  Xen.  HeDen.  iv.  6,  5-«.  N«£98»  Ages,  c  6. 

« Xen.  HeUen.  J.  6,  U.  See  ch.  Mv.  _  ^he  story  of  PolyeBnns  (ffl.  9.  46) 

of  this  History.  ™ay  peAaps  refer  to  this  point  of 

The  sale  of  prisoners  here  directed  ?P®-    ^H*  i*  ^  rare  that  we  can  verify 

bvAgesilans  belies  the  encomimns  of  W«  anecdotes  or  those  of  the  other 

his  biographers  (Xen.  AgesiL  viL  6 :  F*^*^?  ™*S"%    ^-  ^^danta  strives 

Ctomel.  Nep.  Agesll.  c.  5)7  ??  7^°  to  find  proper  places  for  the 

,  V         A      .1       .,   \     ^       ,.  sixty-three  diflEerent  stratagems  which 

»Xen.    Agee^    vii    6;    Cornelius  Polysenus  ascribes  to  IphikmtAs* 
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the  banks  of  the  lake  adjoining  the  Herseum,!  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  long  train  of  captives  brought  out  sudden 
under  the  guard  of  armed  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  ^^^^'^ 
themselves  the  object  of  admiration  to  a  crowd  of  which  spoils 
spectators,*  when  news  arrived,  as  if  under  the  special  **»«*rt^*™P^ 
intervention  of  retributive  Nemesis,  which  changed  unexpectedly 
the  prospect  of  affairs.'  A  horseman  was  seen  galloping  up,  his 
horse  foaming  with  sweat  To  the  many  inquiries  addressed,  he 
returned  no  answer,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  sprang  from  his 
horse  at  the  feet  of  Agesilaus  ;  to  whom,  with  sorrowful  tone  and 
features,  he  made  his  communication.  Immediately  Agesilaus 
started  up,  seized  his  spear,  and  desired  the  herald  to  summon 
his  principal  officers.  On  their  coming  near,  he  directed  them, 
together  with  the  guards  around,  to  accompany  him  without  a 
moment's  delay ;  leaving  orders  with  the  general  body  of  the 
troops  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  should  have  snatched  some  rapid 
refreshment  He  then  immediately  put  himself  in  march  ;  but 
he  had  not  gone  far  when  three  fresh  horsemen  met  and  informed 
him  that  the  task  which  he  was  hastening  to  perform  had  already 
been  accomplished.  nx>on  this  he  ordered  a  halt,  and  returned 
to  the  Heraeum  ;  where,  on  the  ensuing  day,  to  countervail  the 
bad  news,  he  sold  all  his  captives  by  auction.^ 

This  bad  news — ^the  arrival  of  which  has  been  so  graphically 
described  by  Xenophfin,  himself  probably  among  the  Destruction 
bystanders  and  companions  of  Agesilaus — ^was  nothing  ^q^^^^*®" 
less  than  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemonian  mora,  by  the 
mora  or  military  division  by  the  light  troops  under  Snder^^^ 
Iphikrat^.    As  it  was  an  understood  privilege  of  the  iphikratfis. 

ITUb    lake    is    now   called    lAke  xol   coucdroc   ayoAAo/uitfi^  roif  reirpay- 

VnUasmeni.    Considerable  ruins  were  uhnns%  tn-ircvs  n;  irpooifAavFc,  kou  /uuiAa 

noticed  by  M.  Dutroyat,  in  the  recent  \vxvpm  iSpovyri  r«^  tinry  •  ^irb  vo\A»v 

French  snryey,  near  its  western  ex-  Ik    iptartaiuvoi,  ifXt.   ayycAAot,   ovSevl 

tremity,  on  wbich  side  it  adjoins  the  Amxpivaro,  Ac. 
temple  of  Hdrd  Aknea  or  the  Hemum.        It  is  interesting  to  mark  in  Xeno- 

See  M.  Boblaye,  Becherches  Gtogra-  phdn  the  mixture  of  philo-Laconian 

phiques  sur  les  Buines  de  la  Morte,  p.  complacency,  of  philosophical  reflec- 

86 ;  and  Ck>lonel  Leake's  Peloponne-  tion,  and  of  that  care  in  bringing  out 

siaca,  p.  S99.  the  contrast  of  good  fortune,  with 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  6,  &  sudden    reverse    instantly    following 

Twv  di  AeuKBeuiJMvitov  avh  tmv  SvAmv  upon  it,  which  forms  so  constant  a 

vbv  ToU  dopcuri  ira^i)KoAot;0ovv  ^i^Aoxes  point  of  effect  with  Oredan  poets  and 

•twv  axxi*^i^T»v,^  itaXa,  vvh  ruv  vap6inMv  historians. 

StnfMviitvof     ot    yap    evTvxoOvrcf    koI         >  Plutarch,  Agesil.  C.  22.     inaBt  Se 

KpaTOVVT€9  act  mtt  a^io^earot  BoKovvuf  vpoiyna  ytfittrnrdv,  Ac 
•Irtu.    Iri  Sk  xa^/uicVov  rov  'Ayiio-tXtiotf,         4  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  5,  7—9. 
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Amyklaean  boplites  in  the  LacedsBmonian  army  always  to  go 
home,  even  when  on  actual  service,  to  the  festival  of  the 
Hya^nthia,  Agesilaos  had  left  all  of  them  at  LechsBum.  The 
festival  day  beiDg  now  at  hand,  they  set  off  to  return.  But  the 
road  from  Lechseum  to  Sikydn  lay  immediately  under  the  walls 
of  Corinth,  so  that  their  march  was  not  safe  without  an  escort. 
Accordingly,  the  polemarch  commanding  at  Lechseum,  leaving 
that  place  for  the  time  under  watch  by  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedsemouian  mora  which  formed 
the  habitual  garrison,  consisting  of  600  hoplites,  and  of  a  truyra  of 
cavalry  (number  unknown),  to  protect  the  Amyklseans  until  they 
were  out  of  danger  from  the  enemy  at  Corinth.  Having  passed 
by  Corinth  and  reached  a  point  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
friendly  town  of  Siky6n,  he  thought  the  danger  over  and  turned 
back  with  his  mora  of  hoplites  to  Lechseum,  still  however  leaving 
the  officer  of  cavalry  with  orders  to  accompany  the  Amyklaeans 
as  much  &rther  as  they  might  choose,  and  afterwards  to  follow 
him  on  the  return  march.^ 
Though  the  Amyklseans  (probably  not  very  numerous)  were 

presumed  to  be  in  danger  of  attack  from  Corinth  in 
and  weU-  their  march,  and  though  the  force  in  that  town  was 
mSoBwreB  ^o^''^  ^  ^®  considerable,  it  never  occurred  to  the 
of  iphi-         Lacedaemonian  polemarch  that  there  was  any  similar 

danger  for  his  own  m^ora  of  600  hoplites,  so  con- 
temptuous was  his  estimate  of  the  peltasts,  and  so  strong  was  the 
apprehension  which  these  peltasts  were  known  to  entertain  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  But  Iphikrat^s,  who  had  let  the  whole 
body  march  by  undisturbed,  when  he  now  saw  from  the  walls  of 
Corinth  the  600  hoplites  returning  separately  without  either 
cavalry  or  light  troops,  conceived  the  idea— perhaps  in  the 
existing  state  of  men's  minds  no  one  else  would  have  conceived 
it — of  attacking  them  with  his  peltasts  as  they  repassed  near  the 
town.  Kallias,  the  general  of  the  Athenian  hoplites  in  Corinth, 
warmly  seconding  the  project,  marched  out  his  troops,  and  arrayed 
them  in  battle  order  not  iax  from  the  gates,  while  Iphikrat^  with 
his  x>eltasts  began  his  attack  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  in 
flanks  and  rear.  Approaching  within  missile  distance,  he  x>onred 
upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows  which  killed  or  wounded 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6, 11, 12, 
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several,  especially  on  the  tmsliielded  side.  Upon  this  the  pole- 
march  ordered  a  halt,  directed  the  youngest  soldiers  to  drive  oflF 
the  assailants,  and  confided  the  wounded  to  the  care  of  attendants 
to  be  carried  forward  to  LechsBum.^  But  even  the  youngest 
soldiers,  encumbered  by  their  heavy  shields,  could  not  reach  their 
nimbler  enemies,  who  were  trained  to  recede  before  them.  And 
when,  after  an  unavailing  pursuit,  they  sought  to  resume  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  the  attack  was  renewed,  so  that  nine  or  ten 
of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  get  back.  Again  did  the 
polemarch  give  orders  to  march  forward  ;  again  the  peltasts 
renewed  their  attack,  forcing  him  to  halt ;  again  he  ordered  the 
younger  soldiers  (this  time  all  those  between  18  and  33  years  of 
age,  whereas  on  the  former  occasion  it  had  been  those  between  18 
and  28)  to  rush  out  and  drive  them  oflF."  But  the  result  was  just 
the  same :  the  pursuers  accomplished  nothing,  and  only  suffered 
increased  loss  of  their  bravest  and  most  forward  soldiers  when 
they  tried  to  rejoin  the  main  body.  Whenever  the  Lacedae- 
monians attempted  to  make  progress,  these  circumstances  were 
again  repeated,  to  their  great  loss  and  discouragement,  while  the 
peltasts  became  every  moment  more  confident  and  vigorous. 

Some  relief  was  now  afforded  to  the  distressed  mora  by  the 
coming  up  of  their  cavalry,  which  had  finished  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
escort  of  the  Amyklseans.     Had  this  cavalry  been  mora  escape 
with  them  at  the  beginning,  the  result  might  have  *^* 

been  different,  but  it  was  now  insufficient  to  repress  the  animated 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 14.    tovtov^  fiiv  Agesil   c.  80.     We  may  gather  from 

hUknfov    Tovs    vmurinirrcLs    apafUvovi  these  words  of  Xenophdn  that  a  dis- 

avo^tfpetF    es    Ae'xaiov  •    otroi    cat  tinctioQ  was  really  made  at  Sparta  be- 

/AOKot    T1J9  fA6pa«    rf   a\ri0tt^  tween  the  treatment  of  these  wounded 

icioBina-av.  men  here  carried  off,  and  that  of  the 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  ezpres-  other  surrivors  of  the  beaten  mora. 
sion  of  Xenophdn—*' These  were  the  The  virao-irKn-ot,  or  shield-bearers, 
only  men  in  the  mora  who  were  recUly  were  probably  a  certain  number  of 
and  truly  aaved**.  He  means,  I  pre-  attendants,  who  habitaally  carried  the 
some,  that  they  were  the  only  men  shields  of  the  officers  (compare  Xen. 
who  were  saved  without  the  smallest  Hellen.  iv.  8,  89 ;  Anab.  iv.  2,  20), 
loss  of  honour ;  being  carried  off  persons  of  importance,  and  rich  hop- 
wounded  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  lites.  It  seems  hardly  to  be  presumed 
not  having  fled  or  deserted  their  posts,  that  every  hoplite  had  an  virao-iriorik, 
The  others  who  survived  preserved  in  spite  of  what  we  read  about  the 
themselves  by  flight,  and  we  know  attendant  Helots  at  the  battle  of 
that  the  treatment  of  those  Lacedse-  Platcea  (Herod.  Iz.  10—29)  and  in 
monians  who  ran  away  from  the  fleld  other  places. 

(ot  rp^o-aKres),  on  their  return  to  Sparta,        '  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  Iv.  6, 16, 10. 

was  insupportably  humiliating.     See  r«  dcxa  £^*  ^fir^ — ra  ircvTCKat5e«a  a^' 

Xenoph.  Bep.  Laced,  ix.  4 ;  Plutarch,  ^/9ir«. 

7—33 
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assaults  of  the  peltasts.  Moreover,  the  Laoedeemonian  horsemen 
were  at  no  time  very  good,  nor  did  they  on  this  occasion  venture 
to  push  their  pursuit  to  a  greater  range  than  the  younger  hoplites 
could  keep  up  with  them.  At  length,  after  much  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  and  great  distress  to  all,  the  polemarch  contrived 
to  get  his  detachment  as  far  as  an  eminence  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  sea  and  about  two  miles  from  Lechseum.  Here, 
while  Iphikratds  still  continued  to  harass  them  with  his  peltasts, 
Eallias  also  was  marching  up  with  his  hoplites  to  charge  them 
hand  to  hand,  when  the  Lacedsemonians,  enfeebled  in  numbers, 
exhausted  in  strength,  and  too  much  dispirited  for  close  fight 
with  a  new  enemy,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  took 
the  road  to  Lechseum,  which  place  a  few  of  them  reached  along 
with  the  cavalry ;  the  rest  ran  towards  the  sea  at  the  nearest 
point,  and,  observing  that  some  of  their  Mends  were  rowing  in 
boats  from  Lechseum  along  the  shore  to  rescue  them,  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  to  wade  or  swim  towards  this  new 
succour.  But  the  active  peltasts,  irresistible  in  the  pursuit  of 
broken  hoplites,  put  the  last  hand  to  the  destruction  of  the 
unfortunate  mora.  Out  of  its  full  muster  of  600,  a  very  small 
proportion  survived  to  re-enter  LechflBum.* 

The  horseman  who  first  communicated  the  disaster  to  Agesilaua 
Th  Lftofl.  ^^  started  off  express  immediately  from  LechsBum, 
deemoniaiiB  even  before  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  been  picked 
boSes^of  ^P  ^^^  burial  The  hurried  movement  of  Agesilaus 
*^ V^Stt  ^^  ^®®^  dictated  by  the  desire  of  reaching  the  field 
asked  and  in  time  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  the  bodies, 
$^^^^  and  to  escape  the  shame  of  soliciting  the  burial-truce. 
rSa»SL  ^*  *^®  ^ree  horsemen  who  met  him  afterwards 
arrested  his  course  by  informing  him  that  the  bodies 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6, 17.  were  slain,  excepting  a  very  few  mir- 

Xenoph6n  afiOrms  the  number  of  Tivors. 
slain  to  have  been  about  250— ci^  I  think  it  certain  therefore  that  one 
«u(rat«  m  raU  juuCvots  jcal  rg  '^vyS  OT  otiier  of  these  two  numbers  is  erro- 
i-wMavov  «-epl  wtvr^Kovra  jcai  Sicxo-  neous ;  either  the  original  aggregate  of 
a-iovi.  But  he  had  before  distinctly  000  is  above  the  truth,  or  the  total  of 
stated  that  the  whole  mora  mamhlng  slain,  260,  is  bdow  the  truth.  Now  the 
back  to  LeduBum  under  the  pole-  latter  supposition  appears  to  me  by  far 
march  was  600  in  number— i  fUv  voXc-  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  The 
MopYos  9VV  Tois  6irAtrais,  oSo-iv  «c  ifa-  lAoedaemonians.  habitually  secret  and 
Koo-iois,  airifct  w6Xilv  iwl  rb  Aixoiov  (iT.  misleading  in  their  returns  of  their 
6,  12X  And  it  is  plain,  fh>m  several  own  numbers  (see  Thucyd.  v.  74),  pro- 
different  ezprefldonB,  that  all  of  them  bably  did  not  choose  to  admit  pub- 
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bad  already  been  buried,  under  truce  asked  and  obtained,  wbicb 

autborized  IpbikratSs  to  erect  bis  well-earned  tropby  on  tbe  spot 

wbere  be  bad  first  made  tbe  attack.^ 

Sncb  a  destruction  of  an  entire  division  of  LacedsBmonian 

boplites,  by  ligbt  troops,  wbo  stood  in  awe  of  tbem  and  Gnat  effect 

wbom  Ibey  despised,  was  an  incident,  not  indeed  of  J^^Se 

great  political  importance,  but  striking  in  respect  of  ^^9.^ 

military"  effect  and  impression  upon  the  Grecian  mind,  this  event 

Notbing  at  all  like  it  bad  occurreid  since  tbe  memorable  ^^^^of 

capture  of  Spbakteria,  tbirty-five  years  before:  a  |fe*f*«»-^ 
J-     _^       1  'J      VI      •  1.    xv  ^   XV      Pride  of  the 

disaster  less  considerable  in  one  respect,  that  the  reiativeflof 

number  of  boplites  beaten  was  inferior  by  one-third,  *^®  "^^^^ 

but  fEu:  more  important  in  another  respect,  that  half  the  division 

had  surrendered  as  prisoners ;  whereas  in  the  battle  near  Corinth, 

though  the  whole  mora  (except  a  few  fugitives)  perished,  it  does 

not  seem  that  a  single  prisoner  was  taken.    Upon  the  Corinthians, 

Boeotians,  and  other  enemies  of  Sparta  the  event  operated  as  a 

joyous  encouragement,  reviving  them  out  of  all  their  previous 

despondency.     £ven  by  the  allies  of  Sparta,  jealous  of  her 

superiority  and  bound  to  her  by  fear  more  than  by  attachment, 

it  was  welcomed  with  ill-suppressed  satisfaction.    But  upon  the 

army  of  Agesilaus  (and  doubtless  upon  the  Lacedssmonians  at 

home)  it  fell  like  a  sudden  thunderbolt,  causing  the  strongest 

manifestations  of  sorrow  and  sympathy.    To  these  manifestations 

there  was  only  one  exception — the  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons  of 

the  slain  warriors ;  who  not  only  showed  no  sorrow,  but  strutted 

about  publicly  with  cheerful  and  triumphant  countenances,  like 

victorious  Atibletes.'     We  shall  find  the  like  phsenomenon  at 

Sparta  a  few  years  subsequently,  after  the  far  more  terrible 

defeat  at  Leuktra :  the  relatives  of  the  slain  were  joyous  and 

elate — those  of  the  survivors  downcast  and  mortified' — a  fact 

licly  a  sreater  total  of  slain  than  250.  roU  AaKtB<ufu>vU>ii  yeytviiiUvvt  rif$  roi- 

Xenoph6n  has  inserted  this  in  his  a^f  (rv/ub^opas,  iroAv  wMoi  ^v  xard  rh 

history,  forgetting  that  his  own  details  AaxtaviKhv  (rrparev/ia,  vkiiv  oomk  cretf- 

of  the  battle  refuted  the  numerical  ya<ra>' jyYwpf^viol^iraWpes^aaeA^o^' 

statement    The  total  of  600  is  more  oSroi  iX  &<rirtp  vticii^tfpoi.  Xau- 

Sobable  than  any  smaller  number  for  irpol  xaX  ayaAXtf/uieyot  r^  oUeiw 

e  entire  mora:  and  it  is  impossible  irdtfei  wpiifeo-av. 
to  assign  any  reasons  why  Xenoph6n       If  any  reader  objects  to  the  words 

should  overstate  it.  which  I   have  used  in  the  text,  I 

.  Xen.  Hdton.  iv.  6.  »-10.  SSfoften^W^  *"°  '*'^  ^' 

*Xeii.Hellen.lT.S,ia  intihfloiit       *  Xen.  Helleo.  tL  «,  16. 
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strikingly  characteristic  of  the  intense  mental  effect  of  the 
Spartan  training,  and  of  the  peculiar  associations  which  it 
generated.  We  may  understand  how  terrible  was  the  contempt 
which  awaited  a  Spartan  who  survived  defeat,  when  we  find 
fathers  positively  rejoicing  that  their  sons  had  escaped  such 
treatment  by  death. 

Sorely  was  Agesilaus  requited  for  his  supercilious  insult 
Mortiflca-  towards  the  Theban  envoys.  When  he  at  last 
tion  of  consented  to  see  them,  after  the  news  of  the  battle, 

he  marges  their  tone  was  completely  altered.  They  said  not  a 
waUflof*  word  about  peace,  but  merely  asked  permission  to 
Corinth  pass  through  and  communicate  with  their  countrymen 
iphlkraSs  i^^  Corinth.  "I  understand  your  purpose  (said 
ffoeflback  Agesilaus  smiling) — you  want  to  witness  the  triumph 
humiliated  of  your  friends,  and  see  what  it  is  worth.  Come  along 
P^'ta.  ^^j^  ^^  g^^  J  ^Yi  teach  you.'*  Accordingly,  on  the 
next  day,  he  caused  them  to  accompany  him  while  he  marched 
his  army  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Corinth,  defying  those  within 
to  come  out  and  fight  The  lands  had  been  so  ravaged,  that 
there  remained  little  to  destroy.  But  wherever  there  were  any 
fruit-trees  yet  standing,  the  Lacedaemonians  now  cut  them  down. 
Iphikrat^  was  too  prudent  to  compromise  his  recent  advantage 
by  hazarding  a  second  battle ;  so  that  Agesilaus  had  only  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  that  he  was  master  of  the  field,  and  then 
retired  to  encamp  at  Lechaeum,  from  whence  he  sent  back  the 
Theban  envoys  by  sea  to  Kreusis.  Having  then  left  a  fresh  mora 
or  division  at  Lechseum,  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  defeated, 
he  marched  back  to  Sparta.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  march 
betrayed  his  real  feelings,  thinly  disguised  by  the  recent  bravado 
of  marching  up  to  the  gates  of  Corinth.  He  feared  to  expose  his 
Lacedaemonian  troops  even  co  the  view  of  those  allies  through 
whose  territory  he  was  to  pass ;  so  well  was  he  aware  that  the 
latter  (especially  the  Mantineians)  would  manifest  their  satisfaction 
at  the  recent  defeat.  Accordingly  he  commenced  his  day's  march 
before  dawn,  and  did  not  halt  for  the  night  till  after  dark :  at 
Mantineia,  he  not  only  did  not  halt  at  all,  but  passed  by,  outside 
of  the  walls,  before  day  had  broken.^  There  cannot  be  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  real  dispositions  of  the  allies  towards 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  5, 10. 
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Sparta,  and  of  the  Bentiment  of  compnlsion  which  dictated  their 
continued  adherence — a  fact  which  we  shall  see  abundantly 
illustrated  as  we  advance  in  the  stream  of  the  history. 

The  retirement  of  Agesilaus  was  the  signal  for  renewed 
enterprise  on  the  part  of   Iphikratds,  who   retook  successes  of 
Sidus  and  Krommyon,  which  had  been  garrisoned  iphikratto— 
by  Praxitas,  as  well  as  Peirsdum  and  CEno^,  which  had  &^m^ii, 
been  left  under  occupation  by  Agesilaus.    Corinth  was  |e1Sum— 
thus  cleared  of  enemies  on  its  eastern  and  north-eastern  Corinth 
sides.    And  though  the  Lacedaemonians  still  carried  pi^ty  veu 
on  a  desultory  warfare  from  Lechaeum,  yet  such  was  j^eneSes* 
the  terror  impressed  by  the  late  destruction  of  their  The 
nuyra^  that  the  Ciorinthian  exiles  at  Siky6n  did  not  reculi 
venture  to  march  by  land  from  that  place  to  Lechaeum,   ipi^ikrat*". 
under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  but  communicated  with  Lechaeum 
only  by  sea.^    Li  truth  we  hear  of  no  further  serious  military 
operations  undertaken  by  Sparta  against  Corinth,  before  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.    And  the  place  became  so  secure,  that  the 
Corinthian  leaders  and  their  Argeian  allies  were  glad  to  dispense 
with  the  presence  of  Iphikrat^.     That  officer  had  gained  so 
much  glory  by  his  recent  successes,  which  the  Athenian  orators  - 
even  in  the  next  generation  never  ceased  to  extol,  that  his 
temper,  naturally  haughty,  became  domineering,  and  he  tried 
to  procure,  either  for  Athens  or  for  himself,  tbe  mastery  of 
Corinth — ^putting  to  death  some  of  the  philo-Argeian  leaders. 
We  know  these  circumstances  only  by  brief  and  meagre  allusion, 
but  they  caused  the  Athenians  to  recall  Iphikratis  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  peltasts,  and  to  send  Chabrias  to  Corinth  in  his 
place.* 

It  was  either  in  the  ensuing  summer — or  perhaps  immediately 
afterwards  during  the  same  summer,  390  B.o. — that  Agesilaus 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Akamania ;  at  the  instance  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  threatened,  if  this  were  not  done,  to  forsake  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance.  They  had  acquired  possession  of  the 
iEtolian  district  of   Ealydon,  had  brought  tiie  neighbouring 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 19.  Aristeidda  (Panathen.  p.  168)  boasts 

s  I>emo8thendB— irepi  twra^fn—c  that  the  Athenians  were  masters  of 

8,  p.  172.  the  AcTO-Corinthus,  and  might  have 

s  I)iod6r.  xiT.  92 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  kept  the  city  as  their  own,  out  that 

8,  8i.  they  generously  refused  to  do  so. 
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villagers  into  a  city  residence,  and  garrisoned  it  as  a  dependence 

B.O.  890—  of  the  Achsean  confederacy.    But  the  Akamanians — 

^^'  allies  of  Athens  as  well  as  Thebes,  and  aided  by  an 

ijcp^tion  Athenian  squadron  at  CEniadse — attacked  them  there, 

Lainst  probably  at  the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 

— Buo^*  tants,  and  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  they  employed 

fui,  after  the  most  urgent  instances  to  obtain  aid  from  Sparta, 

—the  Akar-  Agesilaus  crossed  the  gulf  at  Rhium  with  a  consider- 


SSta^  and  *^^®  ^^^^  ®^  Spartans  and  allies,  and  the  fall  muster 
enrol  ttiem-  of  the  Acheans.  On  his  arrival,  the  Akamanians  all 
the  Lace-  took  refuge  in  their  cities,  sending  their  cattle  up  into 
^SS?^^  the  interior  highlands,  to  the  borders  of  a  remote  lake, 
racy.  Agesilaus,  having  sent  to  Stratus  to  require  them  not 

merely  to  forbear  hostilities  against  the  Achaeans,  but  to  re- 
linquish their  alliance  with  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  to  become 
allies  of  Sparta,  found  his  demands  resisted,  and  began  to  lay 
waste  the  coimtry.  Two  or  three  days  of  operations  designedly 
slack  were  employed  to  lull  the  Akamanians  into  security  ;  after 
which,  by  a  rapid  forced  march,  Agesilaus  suddenly  surprised 
the  remote  spot  in  which  their  cattle  and  slaves  had  been  de- 
posited for  safety.  He  spent  a  day  here  to  sell  his  booty ; 
merchants  probably  accompanying  his  army.  But  he  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  his  return  march,  from  the  narrow  paths 
and  high  mountains  through  which  he  had  to  thread  his  way. 
By  a  series  of  brave  and  well-combined  hill-movements — which 
probably  reminded  Xenophfin  of  his  own  operations  against  the 
Karduchians  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand — ^he  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  Akamanians,  though  not  without  suffering 
considerably  from  the  excellence  of  their  light  troops.  Yet  he 
was  not  successful  in  his  attack  upon  any  one  of  their  cities,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  prolong  the  war  until  seed-time,  notwith- 
standing earnest  solicitation  from  the  Achseans,  whom  he 
pacified  by  engaging  to  return  the  next  spring.  He  was  indeed 
in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  had  not  his  retreat  been 
facilitated  by  the  compliance  of  the  iEtolians,  who  calculated 
(though  vainly)  on  obtaining  from  him  the  recovery  of  Naupak- 
tus,  then  held  (as  well  as  Elalydon)  by  the  Achseans.^  Partial 
as  the  success  of  this  expedition  had  been,  however,  it  inflicted 
1  Diod6r.  xv.  78. 
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ffiifficient  damage  on  the  AkamaTiiana  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
On  learning  that  it  was  about  to  be  repeated  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  peace ;  consenting  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  Acheeans,  and  to  enrol  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  LacedsBmonian  confederacy.^ 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Spartan  authorities  resolved 
on  an  expedition  against  Argos,  of  which  Agesipolis,  B.a880-S88. 
the  other  king,  took  the  command.    Having  found  m^eLace- 
the   border  sacrifices   favourable,  and   crossed   the  dsemoniant 
frontier,  he  sent  forward  his  army  to  I^dius,  where  a^ib  iS^ 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  ordered  to  assemble ;  ^**^®  Argoa. 
but  he  himself  first  turned  aside  to  Olympia,  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Zeus. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Argeians,  seemingly  on  more 
than  one  previous  occasion,^  when  an  invading  Lace-  Mancaavre 
dssmonian  army  was  approaching  their  territory,  to  ^J^SJuis 
meet  them  by  a  solemn  message,  intimating  that  it  respecting 
was  the  time  of  some  festival  (the  Eameian  or  other)  of theboi^ 
held  sacred  by  both  parties,  and  warning  them  not  ^SbSdoIIs 
to  violate  the  frontier  during  the  holy  truce.    This  consuSu  the 
was  in  point  of  fact  nothing  better  than  a  fraud ;  for  oi^^and 
the  notice  was  sent,  not  at  the  moment  when  the  ^^p^ 
£[ameian  festival  (or  other,  as  the  case  might  be)  ought  to  come 
on  according  to  the  due  course  of  seasons,  but  at  any  time  when 
it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion. 
Bat  though  the  duplicity  of  the  Argeians  was  thus  manifest,  so 
strong  were  the  pious  scruples  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  could 
hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  disregard  the  warning.    Moreover, 
in  the  existing  confusion  of  the  calendar,  there  was  always  room 
for  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  question,  which  was  the  true 
Kameian  moon ;  no  Dorian  state  having  any  right  to  fix  it 
imperatively  for  the  others,  as  the  Eleians  fixed  the  Olympic 
truce  and  tiie  Corinthians  the  Isthmian.    It  was  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  on  this  subject  that  Agesipolis  now  went  to 
Olympia,  and  put  the  question  to  the  oracle  of  Zeus — ^whether 
he  might  with  a  safe  religious  conscience  refuse  to  accept  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6, 1—14 ;  iv.  7, 1.       Sntfjulfov,    Ao-ircp    «iM9«<ray,    itm- 
S  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7, 8.   oid"Apyeiot«    ^avw/Mvovc   dijo   ff^pvxas,   iro^ipovrat 
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holy  truce,  if  the  ArgeianB  ahould  now  tender  it  The  oracle» 
habitually  dexterous  in  meeting  a  epecific  question  with  a  general 
reply,  informed  him  that  he  might  with  a  safe  conscience  decline 
a  truce  demanded  wrongfully  and  for  underhand  purposes.^  This 
was  accepted  by  Agesipolis  as  a  satisfactory  affirmative.  Never- 
theless to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  went  directly  forward 
to  Delphi,  tc  put  the  same  question  to  Apollo.  As  it  would  have 
been  truly  embarrassing,  however,  if  the  two  holy  replies  had 
turned  out  such  as  to  contradict  each  other,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  pra^idum  which  he  had  already  received  at  Olympia,  and 
submitted  the  question  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  this  form — "  Is 
thine  opinion,  on  the  question  of  the  holy  truce,  the  same  as  that 
of  thy  father  (Zeus)  1 "  "  Most  decidedly  the  same,*'  replied  the 
god.    Such  double  warranty,  though  the  appeal  was  so  drawn 


1  Xen.  HeU«B.  !▼.  7,  2.  &  ik  'Ayqirt- 
«-oAt(  —  iK0i»v  «l«  T^i'  *OKvtiiriav  col 
XA^OTi|pia^6/uL<vo«.  cirqpwra  t6v  0thv,  el 

inrovias nkif  ApytCnv  ort  ovj^,  oir6r« 
xatfi^KOi  h  XP^^^f-  ^^^  6v6rc 
ifipiKKeiv  iJiiKkoitv  Aacefiai- 
fi^i'iOi,   rtfrc  vvi^tpov  Toi/i  iiij- 

poiUvat,  iKtiBtv  B'  9vBv9  iropcvtfeW  «tff 
Ae\^ovf.  iw^pm  oS  r&v  *AinSXAu,  et 
KOKtiv^  BoKoCftinpt  r&v  <nrovi&v^  KoBamp 
rf  warpt,  6  o*  aveicptyaro,  ic a  t  fidKa 
xari   ravrd. 

I  bave  given  in  the  text  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
i^iro^^peiv  TW5  fi^vas  —  upon  which 
Schneider  has  a  long  and  not  very 
instructive  note,  adopting  an  untenable 
hypothesis  of  Dodwell,  that  the  Ar- 
geians  on  this  occasion  appealed  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Isthmian  truce ;  which 
is  not  countenanced  bT  anything  in 
Xenoph6n,  and  wliich  it  belonged  to 
the  Corinthians  to  announce,  not  to 
the  Argeians.  The  plural  rovt  fjLr\yaue 
indicates  ^as  Weiske  and  Manso  under- 
stand it)  that  the  Argeians  sometimes 
put  forward  the  name  of  one  festival, 
sometimes  of  another.  We  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  Kameian  festival 
was  one  of  them ;  but  what  the  others 
were  we  caanot  tcuL  It  is  very  probable 
that  there  were  several  festivals  of 
common  obligation  either  among  all 
the  Dorians,^  or  between  Sparta  and 
Ar^os— rarpuovs  nviii  oiroviii  ix  voA- 
oiov    KaBta-mvas   rote    AMpi«v(n   vp^ 


oAAi^Aovf  — to  use  the  language  of 
Pausanias  Aii.  5,  6X  The  language  of 
Xenophdn  implies  that  the  demand 
made  by  the  Aigeians,  for  observance 
of  the  Holy  Truce,  was  in  itself  right- 
ful, or  rather,  that  it  would  have  been 
rightful  at  a  different  season,  but  that 
they  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by 
making  it  at  an  improper  season  and 
for  a  fraudulent  political  purpose. 

For  some  remarks  on  other  frau- 
dulent manoeuvres  of  the  Argeians, 
respecting  the  season  of  the  Kameian 
truce,  see  an  earlier  passage  of  this 
History,  ch.  Ivi.  The  compound  verb 
inro^iptiv  Toii  fLqva^  seems  to  imply 
the  underhand  purpote  with  which  uie 
Argeianspref erred  their  demand  of  the 
truce.  What  were  the  previous  occa- 
sions on  which  they  had  preferred  a 
similar  demand  we  are  not  informed. 
Two  years  before,  Agesilaus  had  in- 
vaded and  laid  waste  Arxos ;  perhaps 
they  may  have  tried,  but  without 
success,  to  arrest  his  march  by  a  similar 
pious  fraud. 

It  is  to  this  proceeding,  perhaps, 
that  Andokidds  alludes  (Or.  ill.  De 
Pace,  a  27),  where  he  say^  that  the 
Argeians,  though  strenuous  in  insisting 
that  Athens  should  help  them  to  carnr 
on  the  war  for  the  possession  of  Ck>rinto 
asainst  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  never- 
theless made  a  separate  peace  with  the 
latter  covering  their  own  Aigeian  ter- 
ritoiy  from  invasion  —  avrol  £*  UC^ 
f  Ip^n|v  won^vdiiMvoi  nv  "iy&puv  ov  vopif- 
xovoriv  i^iroA«fi«rv.  Of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage I  can  give  no  better  explanation. 
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up  as  scarcely  to  leave  to  Apollo  freedom  of  speecli,^  enabled 
Agesipolis  to  retom  with  fall  confidence  to  Phlius,  where  his 
army  was  already  mustered,  and  to  march  immediately  into  the 
Argeian  territory  by  the  road  of  Nemea.  Being  met  on  the 
frontier  by  two  heralds  with  wreaths  and  in  solemn  attire,  who 
warned  him  that  it  was  a  season  of  holy  truce,  he  informed  them 
that  tlie  gods  authorized  his  disobedience  to  their  summons,  and 
marched  on  into  the  Argeian  plain. 

It  happened  that  on  the  first  evening  after  he  had  crossed  the 
border,  the  supper  and  the  consequent  libation  having  Earthquake 
been  just  concluded,  an  earthquake  occurred  ;  or,  to  ^t^J^ 
translate  the   Qreek   phrase,  ^Hhe  god    (Poseiddn)   invasion  at 
shook".      To   all    Greeks,  and  to    Lacedaemonians  hfdSsre- 
especially,  this  was  a  solemn  event,  and  the  personal  8«^  **• 
companions  of  Agesipolis  immediately  began  to  sing  the  paean  in 
honour  of  Poseiddn,  the  general  impression  among  the  soldiers 
being    that  he  would  give  orders  for   quitting  the  territory 
immediately,  as  Agis  had  acted  in  the  invasion  of  Elis  a  few 
years  before.    Perhaps  Agesipolis  would  have  done  the  same 
here,  construing  the  earthquake  as  a  warning  that  he  had  done 
wrong  in  neglecting  the  summons  of  the  heralds,  had  he  not  been 
fortified  by  the  recent  oracles.    He  now  replied,  that  if  the 
earthquake  had  occurred  before  he  crossed  the  frontier,  he  should 
have  considered  it  as  a  prohibition;  but  as  it  came  after  his 
crossing,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  encouragement  to  go  forward. 

So  fully  had  the  Argeians  counted  on  the  success  of  their 
warning  transmitted  by  the  heralds,  that  they  had  He  marches 
made  little  preparation  for  defence.    Their  dismay  Jt^mJ^^^ 
and  confusion  were  very  great :  their  property  was  much 
still  outlying,  not  yet  removed  into  secure  places,  so  Lken— he 
that  Agesipolis  found  much  both  to  destroy  and  to  '***^^' 
appropriate.    He  carried  his  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  piquing  himself  on  advancing  a  little  farther  than  Agesilaus 
had  gone  in  his  invasion  two  years  before.    He  was  at  last  driven 

1  Aristotel.  Bhetoric.  IL  28.     'Hvi^-  of  putting  the  question  to  Apollo  at 

mmros   it'  AkKi^oU   imipiara  rhv  Bthv^  Delphi,  after  it  had  already  been  put 

Ktxfnifi€Votnp6'npov*OKvfJLina<nv,9lain^  to    Zeus   at    Ddddna,   is   told   about 

fuvrd  BoKtlf  airep  rf  narpi,  wt  (ilo-X'  Agesilaus  on  another   occasion  (Plu- 

fihv  hv  Tavavrla  tlireiv.  tarch,  Apophthegmata Laconica, p. 206 

A  similar  story,  about  the  maimer  F). 
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to  retreat  hj  the  terror  of  a  flaah  of  lightning  in  his  camp,  which 
killed  several  persons.  And  a  project  which  he  had  formed,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  fort  on  the  Argeian  firontiery  was  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  an&voarable  sacrifices.^ 

Besides  these  transactions  in  and  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
Traxuao-  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  enemies  was  prose- 
^^^  cated  daring  the  same  years  both  in  the  islands  and 
effOTtoof  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  though  onr  information 
detach  the  is  80  imperfect  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  thread 
Great  King  ^£  events.  The  defeat  near  Knidus  (394  RaX  the 
Athena.  triumphant  maritime  force  of  Phamabarus  and  Kondn 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  the  ensuing  year  (393  &a),  the 
restoration  of  the  Athenian  Long  Walls  and  fortified  port^  and 
the  activity  of  Kondn  with  the  fleet  among  the  islands,'  so 
alarmed  the  Spartans  with  the  idea  of  a  second  Athenian  maritime 
empire,  that  they  made  every  effort  to  detach  the  Persian  force 
from  the  side  of  their  enemies 

The  Spartan  Antalkidas,  a  dexterous,  winning,  and  artful 
The  Spar-  ix^^^'  i^ot  unlike  Lysander,  was  sent  as  envoy  to 
wSaata*^  t  '^"^^^^  (3^2  aa),  whom  we  now  find  as  satrap  of 
aa  envoy  to  lonia  in  the  room  of  Tithraustis,  after  having  been 
Kondnand  ^^^"^V  ^^  Armenia  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
other  en-  Thousand.  As  Tiribazus  was  newly  arrived  in  Asia 
aUo,  from  Minor,  he  had  not  acquired  that  personal  enmity 
to(?antt^*  against  the  Spartans,  which  the  active  hostilities  of 
^artan  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus  had  inspired  to  Phama- 
bazus  and  other  Persians.  Moreover,  jealousy  between 
neighbouring  satraps  was  an  ordinary  feeling,  which  Antalkidas 
now  hoped  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta.  To  counteract 
his  projects,  envoys  were  also  sent  to  Tiribazus  by  the  confederate 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  7 ;  Pansan.  lii.  oompoeed  a  long  while  after  theeventa 
6,  6.  (about  B.&  863— see  Mr.  Clinton'a  Fast 

It  rather  seems,  by  the  language  of    u.  in  that  year) ;  and  Isokratte  esa^- 


these  two  writers, 


seems,  by  the  language  of  H.  in  that  year) ; 
riters,  that  they  look  upon  gerates,  mistaldni 
ig  signs,  by  which  Agesi-   LacedaBmonian  en 


polis  was  induced  to  depart,  as  marks  of  the  Athenian.    Demosthen^  also 

of  some  displeasure  of  the  gods  against  (cont.  Lept.  c.  16,  p.  477)  confoonds 

his  expedition.  the  same  two  ideas;  and  even  the 

siXen.  Hellen,  iv.  8,  12.    Compare  Athenian  vote  ni  thanks  to  Kon6n, 

Isokratte,   Or.  viL  (Areopag.)  s.   18.  perpetuated    on    a    commemorative 

avdffris  yip  rq«  'EAA^of  tiro  rqv  v6)uv  column,  ooontenanced  the  same  im- 

ifiMV  <iiroire(rov(n|t  koX  lura  ttiv  K6vt»vo9  pressloin— cireiji)  K6vttv  ifXevtfepMcrc  tov« 

vrntftAxCav  max  turi.  riiv  TutoBwv  vrpar-  ABifvaCtav  trvfifulyovc,  &C, 

nyiav,  Ac.    This  oration,  however,  was  *  Plutarch,  Artazerx.  c.  22. 


Chap.  LXXV. 
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enemies  of  Sparta^Athens,  ThSbes,  Corinth,  and  Argos ;  and 
Eon8n,  as  the  envoy  of  Athens,  was  incautiously  despatched 
among  the  number.    On  the  part  of  Sparta,  Antalkidas  offered, 
first,  to  abandon  to  the  King  of  Persia  all  the  Greeks  on  the 
continent  of  Asia ;  next,  as  to  all  the  other  Greeks,  insular  as 
well  as  continental,  he  required  nothing  more  than  absolute 
autonomy  for  each  separate  city,  great  and  small.^    The  Persian 
King  (he  said)  could  neither  desire  anything  more  for  himself, 
nor  have  any  motive  for  continuing  the  war  against  Sparta,  when 
he  should  once  be  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  when  he  should  find  both  Sparta  and  Athens 
rendered  incapable  of  annoying  him,  through  the  autonomy  and 
disunion  of  the  Hellenic  world.    But  to  neither  of  the  two 
propositions  of  Antalkidas   would  Athens,  ThSbes,  or   Argos 
accede.    As  to  the  first,  they  repudiated  the  disgrace  Antalkidas 
of  thus  formally  abandoning  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;'  as  **^®"^^, 
to  the  second  proposition,  guaranteeing  autonomy  to  the  Asiatic 
every  distinct  city  of  Greece,  they  would  admit  it  demanis*^ 
only  under  special  reserves,  which  it  did  not  suit  the  '^^^ 
purpose  of  Antalkidas  to  grant    In  truth  the  pro-  throughout 
position  went  to  break  up  (and  was  framed  with  that  JJ^rtd^tiw* 
view)  both  the  Boeotian  confederacy  under  the  pre-  JS^^jJJIS 
sidency  of  Thebes,  and  the  union  between  Argos  and  to  accede  to 
Corinth  ;  while  it  also  deprived  Athens  of  the  chance  *^**®  *®"°'* 

placed  in  circumstances  so  imperious 
as  to  force  her  to  be  equally  yielding. 

Plato,  in  the  Menezenus  (c.  17,  p. 
245),  asserts  that  all  the  allies  of  Athens 
—Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Argeians, 
Ac— were  willing  to  surrender  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  at  the  requisition  of 
Artaxerzte,  but  that  the  Athenians 
alone  resolutely  stood  out,  and  were  in 
consequence  left  without  any  allies. 
The  latter  part  of  this  assertion,  as  to 
the  isolation  of  Athens  from  her  allies, 
is  certainly  not  true ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  aUies  took  essentially  different 
Tiews  from  Athens  on  the  point.  The 
Menezenus,  eloquent  and  compli- 
mentary to  Athens,  must  be  followed 
cautiously  as  to  matters  of  fact.  Plato 
goes  the  length  of  denying  that  the 
Athenians  subscribed  the  convention 
of  Antalkidas.  Aristeidds  (Panathen. 
p.  172)  says  that  they  were  forced  to 
subscribe  it,  because  all  their  alliea 
abandoned  them. 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8»  12-14. 

s  Diod6r.  ziv.  110.  He  affirms  that 
these  cities  strongly  objected  to 
this  concession,  five  years  afterwards, 
when  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was 
actually  concluded;  but  that  they 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  scruples 
and  accept  the  peace,  including  the 
concession,  because  they  had  not  force 
enough  to  resist  Persia  and  Sparta 
acting  in  hearty  alliance. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  with  certainty, 
that  they  also  objected  to  it  during  the 
earlier  discussions,  when  it  was  first 
broached  by  Antalkidas,  and  that 
their  objections  to  it  were  in  part  the 
cause  why  the  discussions  reported  in 
the  text  broke  off  without  result. 

It  is  true  that  Athens,  during  her 
desperate  struggles  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  had  consented 
to  this  concession,  and  even  to  greater, 
without  doing  herself  any  good 
^linc.  viiL  66).    But  she  was  not  now 
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of  recovering  LSmnos,  Imbios,  and  Skyroe^ — ^islands  which  had 
been  possessed  and  recolonized  by  her  since  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  confederacy  of  D^los  ;  indeed,  the  two  former,  even 
from  the  time  of  MiltiadSs,  the  conqueror  of  Marathdn. 

Here  commences  a  new  era  in  the  policy  of  Sparta.  That  she 
Hofltiuty  of  should  abnegate  all  pretension  to  maritime  empire  is 
tSepMiSS^  noway  difficult  to  understand,  seeing  that  it  had 
«oiifedora-  already  been  irrevocably  overthrown  by  the  defeat  of 
Gre^e,  Knidus.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  she  should  abandon 
procuSaed  ^®  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  continent  to  Persian  sway  ; 
under  the  since  this  was  nothing  more  than  she  had  already 
uMvenal  consented  to  do  in  her  conventions  with  Tissaphem^ 
autonomy,  and  Cyrus  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War' — ^and  consented,  let  us  add,  not  under  any  of  that  stringent 
necessity  which  at  the  same  time  pressed  upon  Athens,  but  simply 
with  a  view  to  the  maximum  of  victory  over  an  enemy  already 
enfeebled.  The  events  which  followed  the  close  of  that  war  (re- 
counted in  a  former  chapter)  had  indeed  induced  her  to  alter  her 
determination,  and  again  to  espouse  their  cause.  But  the  real 
novelty  now  first  exhibited  in  her  policy  is  the  full  development 
of  what  had  before  existed  in  manifest  tendency — ^hostility  against 
all  the  partial  land-confederacies  of  Greece,  disguised  under  the 
plausible  demand  of  universal  autonomy  for  every  town,  great  or 
small  How  this  autonomy  was  construed  and  carried  into  act 
we  shall  see  hereafter  ;  at  present,  we  have  only  to  note  the  first 
proclamation  of  it  by  Antalkidas  in  the  name  of  Sparta. 

On  this  occasion,  indeed,  his  mission  came  to  nothing,  from 
the  peremptory  opposition  of  Athens  and  the  others.  But  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  approbation  and  confidence  of 
Tiribazus,  who  saw  so  clearly  how  much  both  propositions  tended 
to  promote  the  interests  and  power  of  Persia,  that  he  resolved 
to  go  up  in  person  to  court,  and  prevail  on  Artaxerx&  to  i^t  in 
concert  urith  Sparta.  Though  not  daring  to  support  Antalkidas 
openly,  Tiribazus  secretly  gave  him  money  to  reinforce  the 
Spartan  fleet  He  at  the  same  time  rendered  to  Sparta  the  &r 
more  signal  service  of  arresting  and  detaining  Eon6n,  pre- 
tending that  the  latter  was  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  8, 15. 

3  See  a  striking  pajBsage  in  the  Or  xii  (Panathen.)  of  Isokratds,  ■.  110. 
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King.^    This  arrest  was  a  gross  act  of  perfidy,  since  Kondn  not 

only  commanded  respect  in  his  character  of  envoy,  AntalUdas 

but  had  been  acting  with  the  fall  confidence,  and  gj™**** 

almost  under  the  orders,  of  Phamabazns.     But  the  Tiribaziu, 

removal  of  an  ofi&cer  of  so  much  ability, — the  only  ^poiues 

man  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Pharnabazus, —  ^^Jj®^^ 

was  the  most  fatal  of  all  impediments  to  the  naval  of  Sparta, 

renovation  of  Athens.    It  was  fortunate  that  Eondn   propositiona 

had  had  time  to  rebuild  the  Long  Walls,  before  his   ^?®*** 

means   of  action    were   thus   abruptly  intercepted.   Tiribanw 

Respecting  his  subsequent  fSate,  there  exist  contra-   —ko^^^ 

dictory  stories.    According  to  one,  he  was  put  to  death  ^^^^J^h 

by  the  Persians  in  prison  ;  according  to  another,  he  either  by 

found  means  to  escape  and  again  took  refuge  with  i^prison- 

Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  in  which  island  he  afterwards  ™®'**- 

died  of  sickness.'    The  latter  story  appears  undoubtedly  to  be 

the  true  one.    But  it  is  certain  that  he  never  afterwards  had  the 

means  of  performing  any  public  service,  and  that  his  career  was- 

cut  short  by  this  treacherous  detention,  just  at  the  moment  when. 

its  promise  was  the  most  splendid  for  his  country. 

Tiribazus,  on  going  up  to  the  Persian  court,  seems  to  have  been. 

detained  there  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures   Tiribama 

against  Evagoras  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  whose  prevau  withi 

revolt  from  Persia  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  ^^rtf"**" 

But  the  Persian  court  could  not  yet  be  prevailed  upon  which  stin 

"  * ,  *■         continues 

to  show  any  countenance  to  the  propositions  of  Sparta  hostile  to 

or  of  Antalkidas.    On  the  contrary,  Struthas,  who  was  gfiShas  ia 

sent  down   to    Ionia   as   temporary  substitute    for  sent  down 

Tiribazus,  full  of  anxiety  to  avenge  the  ravages  of  against  the 

Agesilaus,  acted  with  vigorous  hostility  against  the  JJan^S****" 

Lacedaemonians,  and  manifested  friendly  dispositions  Ionia. 

towards  Athens. 

Thimbron  (of  whom  we  have  before  heard  as  first  taking  the 

command  of  the  Cyreian  army  in  Asia  Minor,  after  their  return 

from  Thrace)  received  orders  again  to  act  as  head  of  the  Laced»- 

monian  forces  in  Asia  against  Struthas.    The  new  commander,. 

1  Xen.    HeUen.  !▼.  8,  16 ;  Dioddr.    s.  41,  42, 44 ;  Gonielias  Nepos,  Gonon, 
ziv.  85.  e.  5 ;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s^ 

s  Lysias,  Or.  xlx.  (De  Bon.  Aristoph.)   180. 
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i¥ith  an  army  estimated  by  Dioddrus  at  8000  men,^  marched 
B.0. 891.  from  Ephesus  into  the  interior,  and  b^an  his  devas- 
Victory  of  tation  of  the  territory  dependent  on  Persia.  But  his 
over  T^m-  previous  command,  though  he  was  personally  amiable,* 
^nimd  iiad  been  irregular  and  disorderly,  and  it  waa  soon 
dsemonian  observed  that  the  same  defects  were  now  yet  more 
TU^bron  prominent,  aggravated  by  too  liberal  indulgence  in 
l8  dain.  convivial  pleasures.  Aware  of  his  rash,  contemptuous, 
and  improvident  mode  of  attack,  Struthas  laid  a  snare  for  him  by 
sending  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  menace  the  camp,  just  when 
Thimbron  had  concluded  his  morning  meal  in  company  with  the 
flute-player  Thersander — the  latter  not  merely  an  excellent 
musician,  but  possessed  of  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage. 
Starting  from  his  tent  at  the  news,  Thimbron  with  Thersander 
waited  only  to  collect  the  few  troops  immediately  at  hand, 
without  even  leaving  any  orders  for  the  remainder,  and  hastened 
to  repel  the  assailants,  who  gave  way  easily,  and  seduced  him 
into  a  pursuit  Presently  Struthas  himself,  appearing  with  a 
numerous  and  well-arrayed  body  of  cavalry,  charged  with  vigour 
the  disorderly  detachment  of  Thimbron.  Both  that  general  and 
Thersander,  bravely  fighting,  fell  among  the  first ;  while  the 
army,  deprived  of  their  commander,  as  well  as  ill-prepared  for  a 
battle,  made  but  an  ineffective  resistance.  They  were  broken, 
warmly  pursued,  and  the  greater  number  slain.  A  few  who 
contrived  to  escape  the  active  Persian  cavalry  found  shelter  in 
the  neighbouring  cities.' 

This  victory  of  Struthas,  gained  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  dis- 
plays  a  degree  of  vigour  and  ability  which,  fortunately 
for  the  Greeks,  was  rarely  seen  in  Persian  operations. 
ffa^tlS^      Our  scanty  information  does  not  enable  us  to  trace  its 
rocked         consequences.    We  find  Diphridas  sent  out  soon  after 
by  the  Lacedsemonians,  along  with  the  admiral  Ekdi- 
kus,  as  successor  of  Thimbron,  to  bring  together  the  remnant  of 
the  defeated  army,  and  to  protect  those  cities  which  had  contri- 
buted to  form  it.    Diphridas,  a  man  with  all  the  popular  qualities 

1  Diod6r.  xiv,  00.  ar^niySi  •  ovii  yip  iKpdrovv  ovrov  <u 

S  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  22.  ^^v  8c  o^ros    rov  awfiaroi  ^SovaX,  AAA*  ael,  wphi  $«ii| 
ai^p   (Diphridas)    evxaptc   re    o^x    *PyV*  'TOVto  ivpamv, 

•owTeroyfwVos,      xeu     fyxetpiyTuewTepo*  ^^^  ueuen.  iv.  o,  lo,  xv. 
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of  bis  predecessor,  but  a  better  and  more  careful  officer,  is  said 
to  bave  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  tbis  difficult  mission.  Being 
fortunate  enougb  to  take  captive  tbe  son-in-law  of  Strutbas  witb 
bis  wife  (as  Xenopbdn  bad  captured  Asidat^),  be  obtained  a 
sufficiently  large  ransom  to  enable  bim  to  pay  bis  troops  for  some 
time.^  But  it  is  evident  tbat  bis  acbievements  were  not  con- 
siderable, and  tbat  tbe  Ionian  Greeks  on  tbe  continent  are  now 
left  to  make  good  tbeir  position  as  tbey  can  against  tbe  satrap  at 
Sardis. 

Tbe  forces  of  Sparta  were  mucb  required  at  Bbodes,  wbicb 
island  (as  bas  been  mentioned  already)  bad  revolted 
from  Sparta  about  five  years  before  (a  few  montbs 
anterior  to  tbe  battle  of  Knidus),  dispossessed  tbe  j£S?fteS*^ 
Lysandrian  oligarcby,  and  establisbed  a  democratical  at  BJiodea 

^       ^   ^     •  x-u  X  -J  .x_.         —Intestine 

government  But  smce  that  period,  an  opposition  disputes  in 
party  in  tbe  island  bad  gradually  risen  up,  acquired  *^®  island, 
strength,  and  come  into  correspondence  witb  tbe  oligarcbical 
exiles,  wbo  on  tbeir  side  warmly  solicited  aid  from  Sparta, 
representing  tbat  Bbodes  would  otherwise  become  thoroughly 
dependent  on  Athens.  Accordingly  tbe  Lacedaemonians  sent 
eight  triremes  across  tbe  ^gean  under  the  command  of  Ekdil^is, 
tbe  first  of  their  ships  of  war  which  bad  crossed  since  the  defeat 
of  Knidus.^  Though  the  Perso-Athenian  naval  force  in  the 
iEgean  had  been  either  dismissed  or  paralyzed  since  the  seizure 
of  Kondn,  yet  the  Bhodian  government  possessed  a  fleet  of  about 
twenty  triremes,  besides  considerable  force  of  other  kinds,  so  that 
Ekdikus  could  not  even  land  on  the  island,  but  was  compelled  to 
halt  at  Enidus.  Fortunately,  Teleutias  the  Lacedaemonian  was 
now  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  triremes, 
which  were  no  longer  required  there,  since  Agesilaus  and  he  had 
captured  Lecbaeum  a  few  months  before,  and  destroyed  tbe  mari- 
time force  of  tbe  Corinthians  in  those  waters.  He  was  now 
directed  to  sail  with  bis  squadron  out  of  tbe  Corinthian  Gulf 
across  to  Asia,  to  supersede  Ekdikus,  and  take  tbe  command  of 
tbe  whole  fleet  for  operations  off  Rhodes.  On  passing  by  Samos, 
be  persuaded  tbe  inhabitants  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Sparta  and 
to  furnish  bim  witb  a  few  ships,  after  wbicb  he  went  onward  to 
Knidus,  where,  superseding  Ekdikus,  be  found  himself  at  the 
I  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼.  8,  21, 22.       a  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼.  8,  2L 
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head  of  twenty-seven  triremes.^  In  his  way  from  Knidos  to 
Rhodes,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  Athenian  admiral  Philo- 
krat^  conducting  ten  triremes  to  Cyprus  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras 
in  his  struggle  against  the  Persians.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  carry  them  as  prisoners  into  Enidus,  where  he  sold  the  whole 
booty,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  fleet,  thus  augmented  to 
thirty-seven  sail,  to  Rhodes.  Here  he  established  a  fortified  poet> 
enabling  the  oligarchical  party  to  carry  on  an  active  civil  war. 
But  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle,  his  enemies  being  decidedly  the 
stronger  force  in  the  island  and  masters  of  all  the  cities.' 
The  alliance  with  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  in  his  contention  against 
Artazerxds  was  at  this  moment  an  unfortunate  and 
nianBaend  perplexing  circumstance  for  Athens,  since  she  was 
*^^  relying  upon  Persian  aid  against  Sparta,  and  since 

•tcyprofl.  Sparta  was  bidding  against  her  for  it  But  the 
%ithwLch  alliance  was  one  which  she  could  not  lightly  throw 
a^eredto  ^^'  ^^^  Evagoras  had  not  only  harboured  Eondn 
him,  though  with  the  remnant  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the 
had^ow^^  disaster  of  ^gospotami,  but  had  earned  a  grant  of 
^^^^^^\  citizenship  and  the  honour  of  a  statue  at  Athens  as 
a  strenuous  auxiliary  in  procuring  that  Persian  aid 
which  gained  the  battle  of  Enidus,  and  as  a  personal  combatant 
in  that  battle  before  the  commencement  of  his  dissension  with 
ArtaxerxSs.'  It  would  have  been  every  way  advantageous  to 
Athens  at  this  moment  to  decline  assisting  Evagoras,  since  (not 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼.  8,  28.  had  ooalesoed  (see  Diodto.  xiiL  76)  a 

Dioddrus  (xiv.  97)  agrees  in  thia  few  years  before  into  the  great  city  of 

number  of  27  triremes,  and  in  the  fact  Bhodee»  afterwards  so  powerful  and 

of  aid  having   been  obtained  from  celebrated ;  yet  they  stUl  continued  to 

Samoa,  which  island  was  persuaded  exist,  and  apparently  as  fortilied  places. 

to  detach  itself  from  Athens.    But  he  For  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  democrats 

lecoimts  the  circumstances  in  a  very  in  Rhodes  as  rat  re  v^Xck  ix^vnus, 

different  manner.     He  represents  the  Ac. 

oligarchical  party  in  Rhodes  as  having        Whether  the  PhHokratte  here  named 

risen  in  insurrection,  and  become  mas-  as  PhUokraUi^  wn  of  EpkialU*,  is  the 

ters  of  the  Island :  he  does  not  name  same  person  as  ttiePhUokratteaccnsed 

Teleutias,  but  Eudokimus  (Ekdikus  ?),  in  the  Thirtieth  Oration  of  Lydas,  can- 

IMphilns  (DiphridasT),  and  Philodikus,  not  be  certainly  made  out.    It  is  pos> 

as  commanders.  sible  enough  that  there  might  be  two 

The  statement  of  Xenophdn  deserves  contemporary  Athenians  bearing  this 

the  greater  credence  in  my  judgment,  name,  which  would  explain  the  dr- 

His  means  of  information,  as  well  as  his  cnmstanoe  that  XenophOn  here  names 

interest,  about  Teleutias  (the  brother  the  father  Ephialtte,  a  practice  occa- 

(rf  Affesilaus)  were  considerable.  sional  with  him.  but  not  common. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24—26.  8  Isokratte,  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras),  s.  «7» 

Although  the  three  ancient  Rhodian  08,  82 :  Bpistola  Philippi  ap.  I)emo8- 

dties  (Lindus,  lalysQs,  and  Kameirus)  then.  Orat.  p.  161,  c  4. 
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to  mention  the  probability  of  offending  the  Persian  court)  she 
had  more  than  enough  to  employ  all  her  maritime  force  nearer 
home  and  for  purposes  more  essential  to  herself.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  very  serious  considerations  of  prudence,  the  paramount 
feelings  of  prior  obligation  and  gratitude,  enforced  by  influential 
citizens  who  had  formed  connexions  in  Cyprus,  determined  the 
Athenians  to  identify  themselves  with  his  gallant  struggles  ^  (of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  presently).  So  little  was  fickle- 
ness, or  instability,  or  the  easy  oblivion  of  past  feelings  a  part  of 
their  real  nature,  though  historians  have  commonly  denounced 
it  as  among  their  prominent  qualities. 

The  capture  of  their  squadron  under  Philokrat^  however, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ^^^^^ 
naval  force  at  Rhodes,  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
postpone  further  aid  to  Evagoras,  and  to  arm  forty  uf^^^SST 
triremes  under  Thrasybulus  for  the  Asiatic  coast —  ItoeMto™ 
no  inconsiderable  effort,  when  we  recollect  that  four  the  ABiatic 
years  before,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  trireme  in  ^^^^tions 
PeirsBUS  and  not  even  a  wall  of  defence  around  the  fe  ^^^  ♦ 
place.    Though  sent  immediately  for  the  assistance  of  and 
Rhodes,  Thrasybulus  judged  it  expedient  to  go  first  to  ^<^^*>™^ 
the  Hellespont ;  probably  from  extreme  want  of  money  to  pay 
his    men.      Derkyllidas    was  still  in   occupation   of   Abydos, 
yet  there  was  no  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  the  strait;  so  that 
Thrasybulus  was  enabled  to  extend  the  alliances  of  Athens  both 
on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  side — ^the  latter  bemg  imder 
the  friendly  satrap  Phamabazus.    Reconciling  the  two  Thracian 
princes,  SeuthSs  and  Amadokus,  whom  he  foimd  at  war,  he 
brought  both  of  them  into  amicable  relations  with  Athens,  and 
then  moved,  forward  to  Byzantium.    That  city  was  already  in 
alliance  with  Athens;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus,  the 
alliance  was  still  further  cemented  by  the  change  of  its  government 
into  a  democracy.     Having  established  friendship  with  the 
opposite  city  of  ChalkSdon,   and  being  thus  master  of  the 
Bosphorus,  he  sold  the  tithe  of  the  commercial  ships  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine,'  leaving  doubtless  an  adequate  force  to  exact  it. 

1  JjjriBMt  Orati  six.  (De  Bonis  Aria-  remarks  and  information  abont  the 

ioBSi.%  8. 27—44.  importance  of  Bysantinm,  and  its  verv 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iT.  S,  26—27.  peculiar  position  in  the  ancient  world, 

pQlvbias(iT.8a— 47)giTesiiistractive  as  well  as  about  the  dues  charged  on 

7—34 
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This  WIS  ft  strikiiig  endenee  of  leviTed  Athenian  nmritimft 
power,  idiich  seems  also  to  haTe  been  now  extended  more  or 
less  to  SamodiTacey  Thasos,  sod  the  coast  of  Thrace.^ 

From  T^yMntinm  Thrasybulns  sailed  to  MitylSnfii  which  was 
Yieto^  of  alreadj  in  friendship  witii  Athens ;  though  Methymna 
ThiMjimhif  i|tmI  the  other  cities  in  the  island  were  still  mMntaMwa^l 
he  Ufim  hy  a  force  nnder  the  Lacedaemonian  hannost  Theiir 
^SS^ag  madras.  With  the  aid  of  the  Mitylenseans^  and  of 
ttia  Airfare  the  exiles  from  other  Lesbian  dties^  Thiasybnlns 
iiiiainiiear  marched  to  the  borders  of  Metbynma,  where  he  was 
'A'P^™'  met  by  Therimachns ;  who  had  also  brought  together 
his  utmost  Ibrce^  bnt  was  now  completely  defeated  and  slain. 
The  Athenians  thns  became  masters  of  AntiBsa,  and  Eresos^ 
where  they  were  enabled  to  levy  a  valoable  contribntion,  as  well 
as  to  plunder  the  refractory  territory  of  Methymna.  NeverthelesB 
Thrasybalus,  in  spite  of  farther  help  from  Chios  and  MitylSn^ 
still  thoaght  himself  not  in  a  situation  to  go  to  Rhodes  with 
adyantage.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sure  of  pay  in  advance,  and  the 
presence  of  unpaid  troops  in  an  exhausted  island  might  be  a 
doubtful  benefit  Accordingly,  he  sailed  from  Lesbos  along  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  levying  contributions 
at  Halikamassus'  and  other  places,  until  he  came  to  Aspendua 
in  Pamphylia,  where  he  also  obtained  money  and  was  about  to 
depart  with  it^  when  some  misdeeds  committed  by  his  soldiers 
so  exasperated  the  inhabitants  that  they  attacked  him  by  night 
unprepared  in  lus  tent^  and  slew  him.' 

Thus  perished  the  citizen  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
Clmraoter  -^^^^^  owed  not  only  her  renovated  democracy,  but 
afThxaqr-  its  wise,  generous,  and  harmonious  working,  after 
renovation.  Even  the  philo-Laconian  and  oligarchical 
Xenophdn  bestows  upon  him  a  marked  and  unaffected  eulogy.* 
His  devoted  patriotism  in  commencing  and  prosecuting  the 
struggle  against  the  Thirty,  at  a  time  when  they  not  only  were 

the  merchant  feMelBsolxig  in  to,  or  ziv.  94. 

coming  OQt  of,  the  Enxine,  and  the  The  latter  states  that  Thrasybnlns 

manner  In  which  these  does  proosod  lost  twenty-three  triremes  by  a  storm 

up^°J>o>^on^  trade.  near  Lesbos,  which  Xenophdn  does  not 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  V.  1, 7,  notice,  and  whidi  seems  improbable. 

S  Lysias,  Or.  zxviii.  eont.  Biff.  s.  1,  4  Xen.  HeUen.  Iy.  8,  SI.    mil  Spiur^ 

»Xen.HeIlen.l?.8,2&-80;Diod6r.    .Uiu,  Jrmf  tnkf^rnaw. 
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ftt  the  heiglit  of  their  power,  but  had  plausible  ground  for 
calcQlating  on  the  full  auxiliary  strength  of  Sparta,  deserves 
high  admiration.  But  the  feature  which  stands  jet  more  eminent 
in  his  character— a  feature  infinitely  rare  in  the  Grecian  character 
generally — ^is,  that  the  energy  of  a  successful  leader  was  combined 
with  complete  absence  both  of  vindictive  antipathies  for  the  past 
and  of  overbearing  ambition  for  himself.  Content  to  live  himself 
as  a  simple  citizen  under  the  restored  democracy,  he  taught  his 
countrymen  to  forgive  an  oligarchical  party  from  whom  they 
had  suffered  atrocious  wrongs,  and  set  the  example  himself  of 
acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  his  own  large  property.  The  generosity 
of  such  a  proceeding  ought  not  to  count  for  less,  because  it  was  at 
the  same  time  dictated  by  the  highest  political  prudence.  We 
find,  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  against  ErgoklSs  (a  citizen  who 
served  in  the  Athenian  fleet  on  this  last  expedition),  in  which 
the  latter  is  accused  of  gross  peculation,  insinuations  against 
Thrasybulus,  of  having  countenanced  the  delinquency,  though 
coupled  with  praise  of  his  general  character.  Even  the  words 
as  they  now  stand  are  so  vague  as  to  carry  little  evidence ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  the  oration  was  spoken  after  the  death  of 
Thrasybulus,  they  are  entitled  to  no  weight  at  alL^ 

The  Athenians  sent  Agyrrhius  to  succeed  Thrasybulua  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fleet  went  to 
Ehodes,  its  original  destination,  though  Xenoph6n  does  not 
expressly  say  so ;  the  rather  as  neither  Teleutias  nor  any  subse- 

1  Lysias,   contra  Eigo.  Or.  zxtUL  pontine  or  Asiatic  command.     Brgo* 

a,  9.  kite,  however,  probablv  one  of  theie 

Ergoklfia  is  charged  in  this  oration  coUeagues,  resented  this  decree  as  an 

with  gross  abuse  of  power,  oppression  insult,  and  advised  Thrasybulus  to 

towards  allies  and  citizens  of  Athens,  seize  Byzantium,  to  retain  the  fleet, 

and  peculation  for  his  own   profit!  and  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 

during  the  course  of  the  ezpediraon  of  Thradan  inince  SeuthGs.     It  is  also 

Thrasybulus,  who  is  indirectly  accused  afSrmed  in  the  oration  that  the  fleet 

of  conniTing  at  such  misconduct.    It  had  come  home  in  rery  bad  condition 

tars  that  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  (s.  2—4),  and  that  the  money,  levied 

Ewere  informed  that  Thrasybulus  with  so  much  criminal  abuse,  had  been 

established  the  toll  in  the  Boa-  either  squandered  or  fraudulently  ap- 

phorus,    passed   a   decree,   that   an  propriated. 

account  ahould  be  sent  home  of  all  We  learn  from  another  oration  that 

moneys    exacted   from   the    various  Eigoklto  was  condemned  to  death, 

cities,  and    that   the   colleagues  of  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  was 

Thrasybulus  should  com?  home  to  go  said  to  amount  to  80  talents,  thouch 

through  the  audit  (s.  6) :  Implying  (so  he  had  been  poor  beforo  the  expeoi- 

far  as  we  can  understand  what  is  thus  tion ;  but  nothing  like  that  amount 

briefly  noticed)  that  Thrasybulus  him-  was  discovered  after  the  sentence  of 

aelf  should  not  be  obliged  to  come  confiscation  (Lysias,   Or.   xxx.  cont. 

home,  but  might  stay  on  his  Helles-  Philokrat.  s.  S), 
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qaent  LacedfiBmonian  commander  appears  to  have  become  master 
AffyrrhiuB  °^  ^®  island,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  force 
sQoceedB  which  thej  had  there  assembled.^  The  Laced8&- 
^SI5^^°*  monians,  however,  on  their  side,  being  also  much. 
'**?^^*t  ^  ^"^^^^  ^^  money,  Teleutias  was  obliged  (in  the 
the  Laceda-  same  manner  as  the  Athenians)  to  move  from  island 
moniaiuL       ^  island,  levying  contributions  as  he  could." 

When  the  news  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Thrasybulus  at 
Anaxibliu  Byzantium  and  the  Hellespont,  again  establishing  a 
coSSSlSd  at  ^^  for  the  profit  of  Athens,  reached  Sparta,  it  excited 
*i»«^iie8-  so  much  anxiety,  that  Anaxibius,  having  great 
of  Derkyiu-  influence  with  the  Ephors  of  the  time,  prevailed  on 
^OTouB  them  to  send  him  out  as  harmost  to  Abydos,  in  the 
FTOoeedlngB  room  of  Derkyllidas,  who  had  now  been  in  that  post 
deprives  for  several  years.  EEaving  been  the  officer  originally 
^toUB^of  employed  to  procure  the  revolt  of  the  place  from 
the  strait.  Athens  (in  411  B.aX*  Derkyllidas  had  since  rendered 
service  not  less  essential  in  preserving  it  to  Sparta,  during  the 
extensive  desertion  which  followed  the  battle  of  Enidua.  But  it 
was  supposed  that  he  ought  to  have  checked  the  aggressive  plans 
of  Thrasybulus  ;  moreover  Anaxibius  promised,  if  a  small  force 
were  entrusted  to  him,  to  put  down  effectually  the  newly-revived 
Athenian  influence.  He  was  presumed  to  know  well  those 
regions,  in  which  he  had  once  already  been  admiral,  at  the 
moment  when  Xenoph6n  and  the  Cyreian  army  first  returned : 
the  harshness,  treachery,  and  corruption,  which  he  displayed  in 
his  dealing  with  that  gallant  body  of  men,  have  been  sJready 
recounted  in  a  former  chapter."^  With  three  triremes,  and  funds 
for  the  pay  of  1000  mercenary  troops,  Anaxibius  accordingly 
went  to  Abydos.  He  began  his  operations  with  considerable 
vigour,  both  against  Athens  and  against  Fharnabazus.  While  he 
armed  a  land  force,  which  he  employed  in  making  incursions  on 
the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  territory  of  that  satrap,  he,  at  the 
same  time  reinforced  his  little  squadron  by  three  triremes  out  of 
the  harbour  of  Abydos,  so  that  he  became  strong  enough  to  seize 
the  merchant-vessels  passing  along  the  Hellespont  to  Athens  or 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  8,  81.  >  Thncyd.  yiii.  81 ;  compare  Xenoph., 

•  X«n.  Hdlwi. ».  1.  S.  ^silVrtl,^  obaptorlxxL 
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to  ber  allies.^  The  force  which  Thrasybulus  had  left  at 
Bjzantiam  to  secure  the  strait-revenaes  was  tiiiis  inadequate  to 
its  object  without  further  addition. 

Fortunately,  Iphikratis  was  at  this  moment  disengaged  at 
Athens,  having  recently  returned  from  Corinth  with 
his  body  of  peltasts,  for  whom  doubtless  employment  nians  send 
was  wanted.     He  was  accordingly  sent  with  1200  JS^wlf^ 
peltasts  and  eight  triremes  to  combat  Anaxibius  in  ^^^^ 
the  Hellespont,  which  now  became  again  the  scene  HeUespont 
of  conflict,  as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  of  the  ™i*to***^ 
Feloponnesian  War :  the  Athenians  from  the  Euro-  ^^^^ 
pean  side,  the  Lacedsemonians  from  the  Asiatic    At 
first  the  warfiure  consisted  of  desultory,  privateering,  and  money- 
levying  excursions  on  both  sides.'    But  at  length  the  watchful 
genius  of  Iphikrat^  discovered  opportunity  for  a  successful 
stratagem.    Anaxibius,  having  just  drawn  the  town  of  Antandrus 
into  his  alliance,  had  marched  thither  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
a  garrison  in  it,  with  his  Lacedaemonian  and  mercenary  forces,  as 
well  as  200  hoplites  from  Abydos  itseli    His  way  lay  across  the 
mountainous  region  of  Ida,  southward  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium.     Accordingly,    Iphikrat^    foreseeing    that   he 
would   speedily  return,  crossed   over  in  the  night  from  the 
Chersonese,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush  on  the  line  of  return 
march,  at  a  point  where  it  traversed  the  desert  and  mountainous 
extremities  of  the  Abydene  territory,  near  the  gold  mines  of 
Eremastd.    The  triremes  which  carried  him  across  were  ordered 
to  sail  up  the  strait  on  the  next  day,  in  order  that  Anaxibius 
might  be  apprised  of  it^  and  might  suppose  Iphikrat^  to  be 
employed  on  his  ordinary  money-levying  excursion. 

The  stratagem  was  completely  successful.    Anaxibius  returned 
on  the  next  day,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  ^^j  *    ^ 
enemy  at  hand,  marching  in  careless  order  and  with  death  of 
long-stretched  files,  as  well  from  the  narrowness  of  '^'****^*'"' 
the  mountain  path  as  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  in  the 
friendly  territory  of  Abydos.    Not  expecting  to  fight,  he  had 
unfortunately  either  omitted  the  morning  sacrifice,  or  taken  no 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼.  8.  82,  88.  iAA^Aocc.    .    .    .    o«ik  8o«oii|,  mvwtp 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  8,  86,  86.    rb  ftip    tiMBtt,  iif  &pyvf»koyiw  iwayunwUv 
WfArov  X-Qorat  fiuiW/xiroKrtf  iwokifiuaw    it4y<u. 
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pains  to  ascertain  that  the  victims  were  fftvourable ;  so  Xenophdn 
informs  ns,^  with  that  constant  regard  to  the  divine  judgments 
and  divine  warnings  which  pervades  both  the  Hellenica  and  the 
AnabaauEL  Iphikratds,  having  suffered  the  Abjdenes  who  were 
in  the  van  to  pass,  suddenly  sprang  from  his  ambush  to  assault 
Anazibius  with  the  Lacedasmonians  and  the  mercenaries,  as  they 
descended  the  mountain  pass  into  tlM  plain  of  Eremastd.  His 
appearance  struck  terror  and  confusion  into  the  whole  army ; 
unprepared  in  its  disorderly  array  for  stead&st  rmstiape  oven 
if  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  had  been  ever  so  well  strung-Higaiiist 
well-trained  peltasts,  who  were  sure  to  prevail  over  hoplites  not 
in  steady  rank  To  Anaxibius  himself  the  truth  stood  plain  at 
once.  Defeat  was  inevitable,  and  there  remained  no  other  resource 
for  him  except  to  die  like  a  brave  man.  Accordingly,  desiring  his 
shield-bearer  to  hand  to  him  his  shield,  he  said  to  those  around 
him,  *^ Friends,  my  honour  commands  me  to  die  here;  but  do 
you  hasten  away  and  save  yourselves  before  the  enemy  close  with 
US'*.  Such  order  was  hardly  required  to  determine  his  panic- 
stricken  troops,  who  fled  with  one  accord  towards  Abydos ;  while 
Anaxibius  himself  awaited  firmly  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  gallantly  fighting  on  the  spot  No  less  than  twelve  Spartan 
harmosts,  those  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  various  govern- 
ments by  the  defeat  of  Knidus,  and  who  had  remained  ever  since 
under  Derkyllidas  at  Abydos,  stood  with  the  like  courage  and 
shared  his  fate.  Such  disdain  of  life  hardly  surprises  us  in 
conspicuous  Spartan  citizens,  to  whom  preservation  by  flight  was 
"no  true  preservation"  (in  the  language  of  Xenophdn*),  but 
simply  prolongation  of  life  under  intolerable  disgrace  at  hcmie. 
But  what  deserves  greater  remark  is,  that  the  youth  to  whom 
Anaxibius  was  tenderly  attached,  and  who  was  his  constant 
companion,  could  not  endure  to  leave  him,  stayed  fighting  by  his 
side,  and  perished  by  the  same  honourable  death.'  So  strong  was 
the  mutual  devotion  which  this  relation  between  persons  of  the 

iXen.  Hellen.iT.8,  S6.    6*Avaiipu>9  npon  the  defeat  and  destanction  of  the 

imwopvirro,iniiiyt^rrotoi>iir»v  Laoedaemoman    nwra   by  Iphikiatte, 

i«pwy  yty*vna4»»v  avry  imtivv  near  LechtBam,  pa^  618,  note. 

Tn  ^/irfpa,  aAAA  ieaTa^iPoio«rac,  «Ti  «i5  SXen.    Hellen.    iv.    8,  89.      leal   ra 

^tXia*  T*  «iro^«w«TO  itai  €5  wbAti/  ^iXiav,  waiiuca  yAvrot.  avrw  irop^eivt,  iceu  twv 

'l^aep«[TT|r  iwi»€»A*v«A'(u  r^v  ^l  npoi-    ru¥  vtfXcwv  ai>|to<mfp«ay  in  ittiiea  ita^S- 
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male  sex  inspired  in  the  ancient  Greek  mind.  With  these 
exceptions,  no  one  else  made  anj  attempt  to  stand.  All  fled,  and 
were  pursued  bj  Iphikrat^  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Abjdos,  with 
the  slaughter  of  50  out  of  the  200  Abydene  hoplitea  and  SOO  of 
the  remaining  troops. 

This  well-planned  and  successful  exploit,  while  it  added  to  the 
reputation  of   Iphikrat^  rendered   the  Athenians  .^^ 
again  masters  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont^  Athenian! 
ensuring  both  the  levy  of  the  dues  and  the  transit  of  ^tSnof 
their  trading-vessels.    But  while  the  Athenians  were  JSL?*^ 
thus   carrying  on  naval  war  at   Bhodes   and   the  ^estzait 
Hellespont,   they   began   to   experience   annoyance     ^^^ 
nearer  home,  from  iBgina. 

That  island  (within  sight  as  the  eyesore  of  Peirssus,  as  Periklda 
was  wont  to  call  it)  had  been  occupied  fifty  years  The  island 
before  by  a  population  eminently  hostile  to  AtJiena^  UswS"*^ 
afterwards  conquered  and  expelled  by  her — at  last  W«Gy. 
again  captured  in  the  new  abode  which  they  had  obtained  in 
Laconia — and  put  to  death  by  her  order.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  jOSgina  had  been  tenanted  by  Athenian  citizens  as 
outsettlers  or  kleruchs,  all  of  whom  had  been  driven  in  after  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami  The  island  was  then  restored  by  Lysander 
to  the  remnant  of  the  former  population — as  many  of  tiiem  at 
least  as  he  could  find. 

These  new  .Slginetans,  though  doubtless  animated  by  associa- 
tions highly  unfavourable  to  Athens,  had  neverthe-  TheJEgine- 
less  remained  not  only  at  x>eace,  but  also  in  reciprocal  ^i^tnSned 
commerce,  with  her,  until  a  considerable  time  after  hySparta 
the  battle  of  Elnidus  and  the  rebuilding  of  her  Long  withAthena. 
Walls.    And  so  they  would  have  continued,  of  their  dSmoSSn 
own  accord — since  they  could  gain  but  little,  and  were  ^?**"J^ 
likely  to  lose  all  the  security  of  their  traffic,  by  her  at  JEg\xuL, 
hostility— had  they  not  been  forced  to  commence  the  roperseded 
war  by  Eteonikus,  the  Lacedamonian  harmost  in  the  ^Hlerax. 
island  ;^  one  amidst  many  examples  of  the  manner  in  able  popu- ' 
which  the  smaller  Grecian  states  were  dragged  into  JjS'^the 
war,  without  any  motive  of  their  own,  by  the  ambition 


1  Sen.  HeUen.  T.  1^  1.    &vii  wdkiv   xi^l'^^^    ''^'^    wp6v9tv   XP^'^*'    '^^ 
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of  the  greater— b J  Sparta  as  well  as  by  Athens.^  With  concur' 
lence  of  the  Ephon,  EteonikuB  authorized  and  encouraged  all 
iBginetans  to  fit  out  privateers  for  depredation  on  Attica ;  which 
aggression  the  Athenians  resented,  after  suffering  considerable 
inconvenience,  by  sending  a  force  of  ten  triremes  to  block  up 
.Slgina  from  the  sea,  with  a  body  of  hoplites  under  Pamphilus 
to  construct  and  occupy  a  permanent  fort  in  the  island.  This 
squadron,  however,  was  soon  driven  off  (though  PamphUus  still 
continued  to  occupy  the  fort)  by  Teleutias,  who  came  to  uEgina 
on  hearing  of  the  blockade  ;  having  been  engaged,  with  the  fleet 
which  he  commanded  at  Bhodes,  in  an  expedition  among  the 
Cyclades  for  the  purpose  of  levying  contributions.  He  seems  to 
have  been  now  at  the  term  of  his  year  of  command,  and  while  he 
was  at  jSigina  his  successor  Hierax  arrived  from  Sparta  on  his 
way  to  Rhodes  to  supersede  him.  The  fleet  was  accordingly 
handed  over  to  Hierax  at  JSgin%  while  Teleutias  went  directly 
home  to  Sparta.  So  remarkable  was  his  popularity  among  the 
seamen,  that  numbers  of  them  accompanied  him  down  to  the 
water-edge,  testifying  their  regret  and  attachment  by  crowning 
him  with  wreaths  or  pressmg  his  hand.  Some,  who  came  down 
too  late,  when  he  was  already  under  weigh,  cast  their  wreaths  on 
the  sea,  uttering  prayers  for  his  health  and  happiness.* 

^ovtpMc  Karit.  tfaAarrav  jvoAcfMtro  i  w6'  warde,  when  the  philosopher  Plato  was 

X«/io«,  ivyi6$ay  xai  roU  i^po^i,  ^ii|n  taken  to  JSgina  to  be  sold  as  a  slaTe. 

3tiijtCt9$M  rhv  p<wk6tuvo¥iK  r^^'Arruriiv.  it  was  death  to  any  Athenian  to  laaa 

The  meaning  of  the  word  iroAiy  here  in  the  island  (Aristidds,  Or.  zItL  p. 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  since  (as  884 ;  p.  806  Dindorf ;  Diogente  Laen. 
Schneider  remarks)  not  a  word  has  iiL  19 ;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  b). 
been  said  before  about  the  presence  of  *  Zen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1, 8.  h  Si  TtXnnCas, 
Eteoniknsat  .^Bgina.  Perhaps  we  may  fiaxapiMrara  6ii  aHwknfow  ouca8c,  dkc 
explain  it  by  supposing  that  Eteonikus  This  description  of  the  scene  at 
found  the  JEginetans  reluctant  to  en>  the  departure  of  Teleutias  (for  whom, 
gage  in  the  war,  and  that  he  did  not  as  well  as  for  Us  brother  Agesllaqs, 
Bke  to  iuTolTe  them  in  it  without  first  Xenoph6n  always  manifests  a  marked 
going  to  Sparta  to  consult  the  Ephors.  sympathy)  is  extremely  interesting. 
It  was  on  comi'M  back  to  iBcina  (n-oAiv)  The  reflection,  too,  with  which  Xeno- 
from  Sparta,  after  having  obtained  the  ph6n  follows  it  up  deserves  notice- 
consent  of  the  Ephors  (£w66^av  kox  *' I  know  well  that  in  these  incidents  I 
Tolt  i^6pois),  that  he  issued  the  letters  am  not  recounting  any  outlay  of 
of  marque.  money,  or  danger  incurred,  or  memor- 

Schneider's  note  explains  rhv  irp^-  able  stratagem.    But,  by  Zeus,  it  doa 

vBw  xp^roy  incorrectly,  in  my  judg-  seem  to  me  worth  a  man's  while  to 

ment.  reflect    by    what    sort    of    conduct 

1  Clompare  Zen.  Hellen.  vL  8,  8 ;  Teleutias  created  such  dispositions  in 

Thucyd.  iii.  18.     The  old  .figinetan  Us  soldiers.     This  is  a  true  man's 

antipathy  against  Athens,  when  thus  achievement,  more  precious  than  any 

again  instigated,  continued  for  a  con-  outlay  or  any  danger."* 

siaeiable  tune.    A  year  or  two  after-  Waat  Zenophdn  here  glances  at  in 
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Hieraz,  wliile  carrying  back  to  Rhodes  the  remaining  fleet 
which  Teleutias  had  brought  from  that  island,  left  his  ^  q,  jgg. 
subordinate  Gorg6pas   as   harmost  at   i£gina  with 
twelve  triremes — a  force  which  protected  the  island  proceeds  to 
completely,  and  caused  the  fortified  post  occupied  by  ^J^^* 
the  Athenians  under  Pamphilus  to  be  itself  blocked  OorsApas  at 
up,  insomuch  that  after  an  interval  of  four  months  a  ^ISage  of 
special  decree  was  passed  at  Athen^  to  send  a  numerous  ^  ^^^ 
squadron   and   fetch  away  the   garrison.     As   the  Antaikidas 
JB^netan  privateers,  aided  by  the  squadron  of  Gor-       ^^ 
gdpas,  now  recommenced  their  annoyances  against  Attica,  thirteen 
Athenian  triremes  were  put  in  equipment  under  Eunomus  as  a 
guard-squadron  against  iBgina.    But  Gorgdpas  and  his  squadron 
were  now  for  the  time  withdrawn,  to  escort  Antaikidas,  the  new 
Lacedfemonian  admiral  sent  to  Asia  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
again  negotiating  with  Tiribazus.     On  returning  back,  after 
landing  Antaikidas  at  Ephesus,  Gk)rg6pas  fell  in  with  Eunomus, 
whose  pursuit  however  he  escaped,  landing  at  ^gina  just  before 
sunset    The  Athenian  admiral,  after  watching  for  a  short  time 
until  he  saw  the  Lacedssmonian  seamen  out  of  their  vessels  and 
ashore,  departed  as  it  grew  dark  to  Attica,  carrying  a  light  to 
prevent  his  ships  from  parting  company.    But  Gorgdpas,  causing 
his  men  to  take  a  hasty  meal,  immediately  re-embarked  and 
pursued  ;  keeping  on  the  track  by  means  of  die  light,  and  taking 
care  not  to  betray  himself  either  by  the  noise  of  oars  or  by  the 
chant  of  the  Eeleust^     Eunomus  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
accompanying  enemy.    Just  after  he  had  touched  land  near  Cape 
Z6stlr  in  Attica,  when  his  men  were  in  the  act  of  disembarking, 
Gorg6pas  gave  signal  by  trumpet  to  attack.    After  a  short  action 
by  moonlight)  four  of  the  Athenian  squadron  were  captured,  and 
carried  off  to  iBgina  ;  with  the  remainder,  Eunomus  escaped  to 
Peirseus.* 

This  victory  rendering  both  Gorg6pas  and  the  ^ginetans 
confident,  laid  them  open  to  a  stratagem  skilfully  planned  by 

the  case  of  Telentias  is  the  scheme  the    Hiero.    the    ^conomiens,    and 

worked  out  in  detail  in  the  romanoe  of  portions  of  th^   Memorabilia.     The 

the  Cyropeedia  (rh  ietKdvrwv  apx«tK—  *d4<d  of  ffOT«imnent,  as  it  presented 

the  exercising  command  in  snch  a  itself  to  Aenoph6n,  was  the  paternal 

manner  as  to  have  willing  and  obedient  despotism,  or  something  like  it. 
8nbject8>-and  touched  upon  indirectly        j  ^j       ^  y  .  ^^^ 

in  yarions  of  his  other  oompositionB—  '^'^  i^vuvu.  ▼.  x,  «— xw. 
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the  Athenian  Chabrias.  That  officer,  who  seema  to  have  been 
Oorg6iw8  dismissed  from  Corinth  as  Iphikratds  had  been  before 
to^^^JT*  him,  was  now  about  to  conduct  a  force  of  ten 
defeated,  triremes  and  800  peltasts  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras ;  to 
bythe  '  whom  the  AtheaianB  were  thus  paying  their  debt 
^briM  •  of  gratitude,  though  they  could  ill  spare  any  of 
who  goes'  tlMir  forces  from  home.  Ohabrias,  passing  over 
jSngoTM  ^^  Peirsdus  at  night,  landed  without  being  per- 
fn  ^nu.  ceived  in  a  desert  place  of  the  coast  of  iBgina,  and 
planted  himself  in  ambush  with  his  peltasts  at  some  little 
distance  inland  of  the  HeraJdeion  or  temple  of  HeraklSs,  amidst 
hollow  ground  suitable  for  concealment  He  had  before  made 
arrangement  with  another  squadron  and  a  body  of  hoplites  under 
DemsBuetus,  who  arrived  at  daybreak  and  landed  in  ^gina  at 
a  point  called  Tripyrgia,  about  two  miles  distant  &om  the 
Herakleion,  but  fSeurther  removed  from  the  city.  As  soon  as 
their  arrival  became  known,  Gbrgdpas  hastened  out  of  the  city 
to  repel  them,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  ^ginetans 
as  well  as  marines  out  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  eight  Spartans 
who  happened  to  be  his  companions  in  the  island.  In  their 
march  irom  the  city  to  attack  the  new  comers,  they  had  to  pass 
near  the  Herakleion,  and  therefore  near  the  troops  in  ambush ; 
who,  as  soon  as  Gbrgdpas  and  those  about  him  had  gone  by, 
rose  up  suddenly  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  stratagem 
succeeded  not  less  completely  than  that  of  Iphikrat§s  at  Abydos 
against  Anaxibiua  Qorgdpas  and  the  Spartans  near  him  were 
slain,  the  rest  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  con- 
siderable loss  back  to  the  city.^ 

After  this  brilliant  success,  Ohabrias  pursued  his  voyage  to 
TheLaoedn-  Qyprus,  and  matters  appeared  so  secure  on  the  side  of 
2^^^  ^^  ^gina,  that  Demsenetus  also  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont 
MgiiM  to  reinforce  IphikratSs.     For  some  time  indeed  the 

^H^n-^  LacedsBmonian  ships  at  iBgina  did  nothing.  Eteonikus, 
iSev^  who  was  sent  as  successor  to  Qorgdpas,'  could  neither 
is  sent  persuade  nor  constrain  the  seamen  to  go  aboard,  since 

oond^te  he  had  no  funds,  while  their  pay  was  in  arrears ;  so 
^^^'  that  Athens  with  her  coast  and  her  trading-vessela 

1  Xen.  HelleiL  ▼.  1, 12. 18  Hellen.  ▼.  1, 18 ;  DenuBnetos  is  foimd 

s  So  we  may  oondnde  from  Xen.   at  the  HelleBp<mt»  ▼.  1, 28. 
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remained  altogetiher  unmolested.  At  length  the  Lacedsemonians 
were  obliged  to  send  again  to  JSgina  Telentias,  the  most  popular 
and  best-beloved  of  all  their  commanders,  whom  the  seamen 
welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight  Addressing  them  under  the 
influence  of  this  flrst  impression,  immediately  after  he  had 
offered  sacrifice,  he  told  them  plainly  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  no  money,  but  that  he  had  come  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
procuring  it ;  tiiat  he  should  himself  touch  nothing  until  they 
were  amply  provided,  and  should  require  of  them  to  bear  no 
more  hardship  or  fatigue  than  he  went  through  himself;  that 
tke  power  and  prosperily  of  Sparta  had  all  been  pfuzdiased  by 
wining^  briTing  dngsr  m  wdl  m  ixnl,  in  the  cause  of  duty ; 
that  it  became  valiant  men  to  seek  their  pay,  not  by  cringing 
to  any  one,  but  by  their  own  swords  at  the  cost  of  enemies. 
And  he  engaged  to  find  them  the  means  of  doing  this,  provided 
they  would  now  again  manifest  the  excellent  qualities  which  he 
knew  them  by  experience  to  possess.^ 

This  address  completely  won  over  the  seamen,  who  received  it 
with  shouts  of  applause ;  desiring  Teleutias  to  give  his  orders 
forthwith,  and  promising  ready  obedience.  ^WeH  (said  he), 
now  go  and  get  your  suppers,  as  you  were  intending  to  do; 
and  then  come  immediately  on  shipboard,  bringing  with  you 
provisions  for  one  day.  Advance  me  thus  much  out  of  your 
own  means,  that  we  may,  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  make  an 
opportune  voyi^.**  ■ 

In  spite  of  the  eminent  popularity  of  Teleutias,  the  men  would 
probably  have  refused  to  go  on  board,  had  he  told 
them  beforehand  his  intention  of  sailing  with  his  saccessfixi 
twelve  triremes  straight  into  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus.  mSuUm 
At  first  sights  the  enterprise  seemed  insane,  for  there  ^|^^® 
were  triremes  in  it  more  than  suflScient  to  overwhelm  ^ 

him.    But  he  calculated  on  finding  them  all  unprepared,  with 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  1, 14—17.  pertinent  meaning.    TeleatiM  had  na 

>JLen.  Hellen.   ▼.  1,  18.     iym,  &  money;  yet  it  wa»  necessary  for  hia 

MtMtf   <«tvvq<rart  fUv,  amp  Koi  &t  parpose  that  the  seamen  should  come 

<iUAA«Tc*^  irpovopaoxrrt    5«   /tot   |uac  furnished  with   one  day's  provision 

Hf»4p0t  o-irof  hnira  6i  ^icrre  iwX  rdf  beforehand.   Aocor^Ungly  he  u  obliged 

yav9  9&riKa  uJL\a,  oitmc  irkmntiMv,  iif$a  to  ask  th€m  to  get  provision  for  them- 

0f6£  MAci,  ivKoip^  a4i(6utvoi.  Selves,  or  to  lend  it,  as  it  were,  to 

fichneiderdoubtswhethertlie words  him,-  though  they  were  already  so 

9oow€ifidaxrrt  i4  /tot  are  correct    But  dissatisfied  from  not  having  received 

they  seem   to  me  to  bear  a  very  their  pay. 
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seamen  as  well  as  ofBicers  in  their  lodgings  ashore,  so  that  he 
coold  not  onlj  strike  terror  and  do  damage,  bnt  even  realize 
half  an  hour's  plunder  before  preparations  ooold  be  made  to 
resist  him.  Such  was  the  security  which  now  reigned  there^ 
especially  since  the  death  of  Gbrgdpas,  that  no  one  dreamt  of  an 
attack.  The  harbour  was  open,  as  it  had  been  forly  years  before, 
when  Brasidas  (in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War) 
attempted  the  like  enterprise  from  the  port  of  Megara.^  Even 
then,  at  the  maximum  of  the  Athenian  naval  power,  it  was  an 
enterprise  possible,  simply  because  every  one  considered  it  to  be 
impossible;  and  it  only  failed  because  the  assailants  became 
terrified  and  flinched  in  the  execution. 

A  little  after  dark,  Teleutias  quitted  the  harbour  of  iBSgina, 
UnprexMred  ^^^^^ut  telling  any  one  whither  he  was  going.  Bowing 
and  leisurely,  and  allowing  his  men  alternate  repose  on 

ooadition^  their  oars,  he  found  himself  before  morning  within 
— :£^tSig  ^^  *  ^^®  ^^  PeirsBUB,  where  he  waited  until  day 
gains  rich  was  just  dawning,  and  then  led  his  squadron  straight 
an?8i&  into  the  harbour.  Everything  turned  out  as  he 
my  in  expected :  there  was  not  the  least  idea  of  being 
attacked,  nor  the  least  preparation  for  defence.  Not 
a  single  trireme  was  manned  or  in  fighting  condition,  bnt  several 
were  moored  without  their  crews,  together  with  merchant-vessels, 
loaded  as  well  as  empty.  Teleutias  directed  the  captains  of  his 
squadron  to  drive  against  the  triremes  and  disable  them,  but 
by  no  means  to  damage  the  beaks  of  their  own  ships  by  trying  to 
disable  the  merchant-ships.  Even  at  that  early  hour  many 
Athenians  were  abroad,  and  the  arrival  of  the  unexpected 
assailants  struck  every  one  with  surprise  and  consternation. 
Loud  and  vague  cries  transmitted  the  news  through  all  Peirseus, 
and  from  Peirsus  up  to  Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  their 
harbour  was  actually  taken.  Every  man  having  run  home  for 
his  arms,  the  whole  force  of  the  city  rushed  impetuously  down 
thither,  with  one  accord — ^hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen.  But 
before  such  succours  could  arrive,  Teleutias  had  full  time  to  do 
considerable  mischief.  His  seamen  boarded  the  larger  merchant- 
ships,  seizing  both  the  Qien  and  the  portable  goods  which  they 
found  aboard.  Some  even  jumped  ashore  on  the  quay  (called  the 
iThacyd.iL  94. 
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Deigma),  laid  Lands  on  the  tradesmen,  ship-masters,  and  pilots^ 
whom  they  saw  near,  and  carried  them  away  captive.  Various 
smaller  vessels  with  their  entire  cargoes  were  also  towed  away» 
and  even  three  or  four  triremes.  With  all  these  Teleutias 
sailed  safely  out  of  Peirseus,  sending  some  of  his  squadron  to 
escort  the  prizes  to  j£gina,  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder 
sailed  southward  along  the  coast.  As  he  was  seen  to  come  out  of 
Peirseus,  his  triremes  were  mistaken  for  Athenian,  and  excited  no 
alarm ;  so  that  he  thus  captured  several  fishing-hoats,  and 
passage-boats  coming  with  passengers  from  the  islands  to  Athens, 
together  with  some  merchantmen  carrying  com  and  other  goods,, 
at  Sunium.    All  were  carried  safely  into  iBgina.^ 

The  enterprise  of  Teleutias,  thus  admirably  concerted  and 
executed  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  procured  for  him 
a  plentiful  booty,  of  which  probably  not  the  least  enabled 
valuable  jwrtion   consisted   in  the   men   seized  as  ^J^^ 
captives.    When  sold  at  -ffigina,  it  yielded  so  large  Jg**^*^.^ 
a  return  that  he  was  enabled  to  pay  down  at  once  a  peat  loss 
month's  pay  to  his  seamen,  who  became  more  attached  ^^n*®^ 
to  him  than  ever,  and  kept  the  triremes  in  animated  Athenian 
and  active  service  under  his  orders.'    Admonished  by 
painful  experience,  indeed,  the  Athenians  were  now  doubtiess 
careful  both  in  guarding  &nd  in  closing  Peirseus,  as  they  had 
become  forty  years  before  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  Brasidas. 
But  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance,  they  suffered  an  extent  of 
damage  from  the  indefatigable  Teleutias,  and  from  the  .Siginetan 
privateers,  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  weary  of  the  war.^ 

We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  must 
have  been  a  heavy  financial  burthen  upon  the  Athe-  ^.a  887. 
nians  from  395  b.o.  downward  to  387  B.C.    How  they  j^^^^,^ 
made  good  the  cost  without  any  contributory  allies  condition 
or  any  foreign  support  except  what  Kon6n  obtained  oiie  ^(^' 
during  one  year  from  Phamabazus  we  are  not  in-  '*<>"• 
formed.    On  the  revival  of  the  democracy  in  403  b.g.»  the  poverty 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1, 18—22.  Sphodrias  inarched  from  Theapise  by 

9  ▼-«  TT^ii^.  -  "I  o^  nfeht  to  surprise  Peirseus,  it  was  with- 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1, 24.  ^^1  -^^^  ^^^^^  la^^d  side-AirvAwTos— 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1, 29.  or  at  least  without  any  such  gates  as 

Even  ten  yean  after  this,  how-  would  resist  an  assault  (Xen.  HelleiL 

•?er,  when  the  Lacedcemonian  harmost  t.  4, 20). 
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of  the  dty,  both  public  and  private,  bad  been  very  great  owing 
to  the  long  previous  war  ending  with  the  loss  of  all  Athenian 
property  abroad.  At  a  period  about  three  years  afterwards,  it 
seems  tiiat  the  Athenians  were  in  arrears,  not  merely  for  the 
tribute-money  which  they  then  owed  to  Sparta  as  her  subject 
Allies,  but  also  for  debts  due  to  the  Boeotians  on  account  of 
damage  done ;  that  they  were  too  poor  to  perform  in  full  the 
religious  sacrifices  prescribed  for  the  year,  and  were  obliged  to 
omit  some  even  of  the  more  ancient ;  that  the  docks  as  well  as 
the  walls  were  in  sad  want  of  repair.^  Even  the  pay  to  those 
citizens  who  attended  the  public  assemblies  and  sat  as  Dikasts  in 
the  dikasteries — ^pay  essential  to  the  working  of  the  democracy — 
was  restored  only  by  degrees,  beginning  first  at  one  obolus,  and 
not  restored  to  three  oboli,  at  which  it  had  stood  before  the  capture 
until  after  an  interval  of  some  years.'  It  was  at  this  time  too 
that  the  The5ric  Board  oi  "Paymasters  for  the  general  expenses 
of  public  worship  and  sacrifice  was  first  established ;  and  when  we 
read  how  much  the  Athenians  were  embarrassed  for  the  means 
of  celebrating  the  prescribed  sacrifices,  there  was  probably  great 
necessity  for  the  formation  of  some  such  office.  The  disburse- 
ments connected  with  this  object  had  been  administered  before 
403  B.G.,  not  by  any  special  Board  but  by  the  HellSnotamiss  or 
treasurers  of  the  tribute  collected  from  the  allies  who  were  not 
renewed  after  403  B.O.,  as  the  Athenian  empire  had  ceased  to 
exist'  A  portion  of  the  money  disbursed  by  the  Thedric  Board 
for  the  religious  festivals  was  employed  in  the  distribution  of  two 
oboli  per  head,  called  the  diobely,  to  all  present  citizens  and 
actually  received  by  all,  not  merely  by  the  poor  but  by  persons  in 
easy  circumstances  also.^  This  distribution  was  made  at  several 
festivals,  having  originally  begun  at  the  Dionysia,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  citizens  to  obtain  places  at  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations in  honour  of  Dionysus,  but  we  do  not  know  either  the 

i^Lysias,    Orat.    zzx    cont.   Niko-  'See  the  Inaciiptilon  No.   147,  in 

aachum,  b.  81^-80.  Boeekh's  Corpaa   Inscriptt.   Grnoor. 

I  trust  this  Oration  so  far  as  the  — Boeckh,  Publio  Economy  of  Athens, 

matter  of  fact,  that  In  the  preceding  it.  7.  pp.  170,  180,  BngL  transL— and 

year,  some  ancient  sacrifices  had  been  Bchdmann,  Antiq.  Jnr.  PoU.  Grac  a. 

omitted  from  state-poverty ;  but  the  77,  p.  820. 

manner  in  which  the  speaker  makes  4  ti^«.^*i,*»,.a.  -Dhni»»i.  <•  .«  1^1 

>Ail8topliaa.Eodeda8.800-Kl<>-       I*<»<*«™m,  p.  lOBl,  •.  48. 
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number  of  festivab  or  the  amount  of  the  total  sum.  It  was,  in 
principle,  a  natural  corollary  of  the  religious  idea  connected  with 
the  festival,  not  simply  because  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  each 
citizen,  individually  taken,  was  promoted  by  his  being  enabled 
to  attend  the  festival,  but  becatise  the  collective  effect  of  the 
ceremony  in  honouring  and  propitiating  the  god  was  believed  to 
depend  in  part  upon  a  multitudinous  attendance  and  lively  mani- 
festations.^ Gradually,  however,  this  distribution  of  Thedric  or 
festival  money  came  to  be  pushed  to  an  abusive  and  mischievous 
excess,  which  is  brought  before  our  notice  forty  years  afterwards 
during  the  political  career  of  Demosthenls.  Until  that  time  we 
have  no  materials  for  speaking  of  it^  and  what  I  here  notice  is 
simply  the  first  creation  of  the  Thedric  Board. 

The  means  of  Athens  for  prosecuting  the  war  and  for  paying 
her  troops,  sent  as  well  to  Boeotia  as  to  Corinth,  must  jv,^. 
have  been  derived  mainly  from  direct  assessments  on  propeHy 
property  called  eisphorsB.    And  some  such  assessments       ^ 
we  find  alluded  to  generally  as  having  taken  place  during  these 
years,  though  we  know  no  details  either  as  to  frequency  or 
amount.*     But  the  restitution  of  the  Long  Walls  and  of  the 

lit  is  oommon  to  rapreaeiit  th*  made  about  this  time  by  a  dtizen 

festiyals  at  Athens  as  if  they  were  so  named  Baripidds,  who  announced  it  as 

many  stratagems    for    feedang  poor  intended  to  produce  600  talents ;  that 

citizens  at  the  public  expense.     jBut  the  proposition  was  at  first  enthusias- 

the  primitive  idea  and  sentiment  of  tically  welcomed  by  the  Athenians, 

the  Grecian  religious  festival  — the  and  procured  for  its  author  unbounded 

satisfaction  to  the  god  dependent  upon  popularity ;  but  that  he  was  presently 

multitudinous  spectators    sympathiz-  cned  down   and  disgraced,  because 

ing,  and  eigoyinff  themselves  tojg^ether  on  further  examination  the  measure 

(a§itiiya  ir^vroc)— OS  much  anterior  to  the  proved  unsatisfactory  and  empty  talk, 
dev^pment  of  democracy  at  Athens.        Sievers  also  (Gescnichte  von  Griech. 

See  the  old  oracles  in  Demosthen.cont.  bis  zur  Schlacnt  von  Mantineia,  pp. 

Meidiam,  p.  581^  &  66 ;  Homer,  Hymn.  100,  101)  adopts  the  same  view  as 

Apollin.  147 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottes-  Boeckh,  that  this  was  a  real  proposi- 

dienstlioh.  Alterthttmer  der  Griechen,  tion  of  a  property-tax  of  2^  per  cent. 

8. 8L  made    by    Euripidte.     After  having 

'See  such  direct  assessments  on  alleged  that  the  Athenians  in  these 

property  alluded  to  in  various  speeches  times  supplied  their  treasury  by  the 

of  Lysias,  Orat.  xix.  De  Bonis  Aristo-  most  unscrupulous  ii^ustice  in  confls- 

phan.  s.  81,  46,  08 ;  Orat.  xzviL  cont.  eating  the  property  of  rich  citizens— 

Epikratem,  s.  11 ;  Orat,  xxix.   cont.  referring  as  proof  to  pass8«es  in  the 

Pnilokrat.  s.  14.  orators,  none  of  which  establishes  his 

Boeckh  On  his  Public  Boon,  of  condufflon— Sievers  goes  on  to  say- 
Athens,  iv.  4,  p.  498,  Bn^   transl.,  ''But  that  these  violences  did  not 


which  passage  stands  unaltered  in  the  suffice  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
second  edition  of  the  German  original,  people  caught  with  greedy  impatience 
p.  642)  affirms  that  a  proposition  for  at  other  measures.  Thus  a  new  scheme 
(be  assessment  of  a  direct  property-tax  of  finance,  which,  however,  was  pro- 
of one-fortieth,  or  2^  per  cent.,  was  sently  dlsooTered  to  be  insufficient  or 
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fortifications  of  Peiraens  by  Eondn  was  an  assistanoe  not  less 
valuable  to  the  finances  of  Athens  than  to  her  political  power. 
That  excellent  harbour,  commodious  as  a  mercantile  centre,  and 
now  again  safe  for  the  residence  of  metics  and  the  importations 


Inapplicable,  excited  at  lint  the  most 
eztiaTagant  Joy.*  He  adds  in  a  note : 
*'The  scheme  proceeded  from  Bari> 
pidte ;  it  vtM  a  property-tax  of  2^  per 
cent.  See  Aristophan.  Kkklewiait.  828 : 
Boeckh,  Staatshaush.  IL  p.  27.' 

In  my  Judgment  the  assertion  here 
made  by  Boeckh  and  Sievers  rests 
upon  no  sufficient  ground.  The  pas- 
sage of  Aristophanes  does  not  warrant 
usln  concluding  anything  at  all  about 
a  proposition  for  a  property-tax.  It  is 
as  foUows  :— 

TaXaurr  ivtoBai  vcvroxtfa-ta  Tjf  voAcc  a^wIawb 

Tqs  rff9vapcueooTi)«,  V  iir^^iv*  Biufiiiri- 
^S 

*0r«  d^  5*  avauncovmfiUvoit  i^aCvrro 

Kffffvy, 
Tldkiv  Konwimiv  ms  ovi^p  BvpiirOqv. 

What  this  "new  flnandaJ  scheme " 
(so  Sievers  properly  calls  it)  was,  which 
the  poet  here  alludes  to,  we  haye  no 
means  of  determining;  but  I  Tenture 
to  express  my  dedded  conyiction  that 
it  cannot  have  been  a  property-tax. 
The  terms  in  which  it  is  described 
forbid  that  supposition.  It  was  a 
scheme  which  seemed  at  first  sight 
exceedingly  promising  and  ffainfurto 
the  city,  ana  procured  for  its  author 
Terr  great  popularity,  but  which  on 
further  examination  proved  to  be  mere 
empl^  boasting  (6  Ai6f  K6iMfOos:).  How 
can  this  be  said  about  any  motion  for 
a  property-tax?  That  any  financier 
should  ever  haye  gained  extraordinary 
popularity  by  proposing  a  property- 
tax  is  altogether  inconceiyabie.  And 
a  proposition  to  raise  the  immense  sum 
of  600  talents  (which  Schdmann  esti- 
mates as  the  probable  aggregate  charge 
of  the  whole  peace-establishment  of 
Athens,  Antiq.  Jur.  Public.  Oraec.  8. 
T8,  p.  818)  at  one  blow  by  an  assessment 
upon  property  I  It  would  be  as  much 
as  any  financier  could  do  to  bear  up 
acainst  the  tremendous  unpoptUarity 
ox  such  a  proposition,  and  to  induce 
the  assembly  eyen  to  listen  to  him, 
were  the  necessity  ever  so  pressing. 
How  odious  are  propositions  for  direct 
taxation,  we  may  know  without  re- 


ooninff  to  the  specific  evidence  respect- 
ing Athens ;  but  if  any  man  requires 
such  specific  evidence,  he  may  find  it 
abundantly  in  the  Philippics  and 
Olynthiacs  of  Demosthente.  On  one 
occasion  (De  Symmoriis,  Or.  xiv.  s. 
88,  p.  186)  that  orator  alludes  to  a 
moposition  for  raising  600  talents  by 
direct  property-tax  as  something  ex- 
travagant, which  the  Athenians  would 
not  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

Moreover— unpopularity  apart— the 
motion  for  a  properfy-tax  could  scarcely 
poenre  credit  for  a  financier,  because 
It  is  of  all  ideas  the  most  simple  and 
obvious.  Any  man  can  suggest  such  a 
scheme.  But  to  pass  for  an  acceptable 
financier,  von  must  propose  some 
measure  wnich  promises  gain  to  the 
state  without  such  undisguised  pre0> 
■Die  upon  individuals. 

Lastly,  there  Is  nothing  dstiMtve  In  a 
property-tax  —  nothing  which  looks 
gainful  at  first  sight,  and  then  turns 
out  on  further  examination  (avao-«o- 
nwfUvots)  to  be  folse  or  unoerniin.  It 
may  indeed  be  more  or  less  evaded ; 
but  this  can  only  be  known  after  it  has 
been  assessed,  and  when  payment  is 
actually  called  for. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  maintain  that 
the  Te<r<rapaico<rr^  proposed^  Euripidds 
was  not  a  propertv-tax.  What  it  was, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say :  but  rcovapa- 
jcoorn  may  have  many  other  meaninipB : 
it  might  mean  a  duty  of  2|  per  cent, 
npon  imports  or  exports,  or  upon  the 
vrodnce  of  the  mines  of  Laureion ;  or 
it  might  mean  a  cheap  coinage  or  base 
money,  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
Chianr«v<rapaxo9Tat(Thucyd.  viii.  lOOX 
All  that  the  passage  really  teaches  us 
is  that  some  nnandal  proposition  was 
made  by  Buripidte  which  at  ilnt 
seemed  likely  to  be  lucratiye.  but  would 
not  stand  an  attentive  examination.  It 
is  not  even  certain  that  Euripidds  pro- 
mised a  receipt  of  600  talents;  this  sum 
is  only  given  to  us  asaoomic  exaggera- 
tion of  wat  which  foolish  men  atflrrt 
fancied.  Boeckh  in  more  than  one 
place  reasons  (erroneously.  In  my  judg- 
ment) as  if  this  600  talents  was  a  real 
and  trustworthy  estimate,  and  equal  to 

3  per  cent,  upon  the  taxable  property 
the  Athenians.    He  says  (tv.  8,  p. 
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of  merchants,  became  speedily  a  scene  of  animated  commerce,  as 
we  have  seen  it  when  surprised  by  Teleutias.  The  number  of 
metics  or  free  resident  non-citizens  became  also  again  large,  as  it 
had  been  before  the  time  of  her  reverses,  and  including  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  non-Hellenic  persons  from  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Syria.^  Both  the  port-duties  and  the  value  of  fixed  property  at 
Athens  was  thus  augmented  so  as  in  part  to  countervail  the  costs 
of  war.  Nevertheless  these  costs,  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  combined  with  the  damage  done  by  iSginetan  privateers, 
were  seriously  felt  and  contributed  to  dispose  the  Athenians  to 


In  the  Hellespont  also  their  prospects  were  not  only  on  the 
decline,  but  had  become  seriou^y  menacing.  After  going  from 
^gina  to  Ephesus  in  the  preceding  year,  and  sending  back 


520,    Engl,  transl.)  that  "  Enripidds  is  the  pictnie  of  Athenian  popnlar  life 

assmned,  as  the  basis  of  his  proposal  which  is    presented   to    ns   by    the 

for  levying  a  property-tax,  a  taxable  Ekklesiazusas  and  the  second  Plntns, 

capital  of  20,000  talents"— and  that  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  restora- 

'*his  proposition  of  one-fortieth  was  tion  of  the   democracy  1     What   an 

calculated  to  produce  500  talents  ".    No  impresnve  serioumeu (welch  ein  erschtlt- 

such  conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn  ternder   Ernst)  is  expressed  in  the 

from  Aristophands.  speech  of  Praxagora  I "  (▼.  174  aegQ-)- 

Again^  Boeckh  infers,  from  another  I  confess  that  I  find  neither  serious- 
passage  m  the  same  play  of  the  same  ness  nor  genuine  and  trustworthy  co- 
author, that  a  small  direct  property-  louring  in  this  speech  of  Praxagora.  It 
tax  of  one  flve-hundredth  part  had  is  a  comic  case  made  out  for  the  purpose 
been  recently  imposed.  After  a  speech  of  showing  that  the  women  were  more 
from  one  of  the  old  women,  calling  lit  to  govern  Athens  than  the  men,  and 
jpon  a  young  man  to  follow  her,  the  setthig  forth  the  alleged  follies  of  the 
young  man  replies  (v.  1006)—  men  m  terms  of  broad  and  general 

TSiyw^rruKo,n6a-n,PKaT4eriK^rvw6XMi,  ^sJ^p'SSichMQOur.    And  it  is  surely 

Boeckh  himself  admits  (iv.  8,  p.  520}  preposterous  to  treat  what  is  put  into 

that  this  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  the  mouth  of  Praxagora,  the  leading 

so  I  think  every  one  will   And  it.  feminine    character,    as   if   it    were 

Tyrwhitt  was  so  perplexed  by  it  that  historical  evidence  as  to  the  actual 

he  altered  ifmv  into  ctmi^.     without  condition  or  management  of  Athens, 

presuming  to  assign  the  meaning  of  Let  any  one    follow  the  speech  of 

the  passage,  I  merely  contend  that  it  Praxagora  into  the  proposition  of  re- 

cannot  be  held  to  justify  the  affirma-  form  which  she  is  made  to  submit,  and 

tion,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  he  will  tiien  see  the  absurdity  of  citing 

that    a    property-tax    of    one    five-  her  discourse  as  if  it  were  an  harangue 

hundredth  had  recently  been  levied  at  in    Thncydidds.      History   is   indeed 

Athens,  shortly  before  the  representa-  strangely  transformed  by  thus  turning 

tion  of  the  Ekklesiazusas.  comic    wit    into    serious    matter    of 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  noticing  evidence ;  and  no  history  has  suffered 

another  inference  drawn  bv  Sievers  so  much  from  the  proceeding  as  that 

from  a  third  passage  in  this  same  of  Athens. 

play— the    EkklesiazusaB    (Geschichte  ^Xenoph.    Hellen.    iv.    1,    19—24: 

Oriechenlands  vom  Ende  des  Pelop.  compare   vii.    1,   8.   4;    Xenoph.   De 

Kriegs bis zur Schlacbt von Mantineia,  Vectigalibus,  chapters  L  ii.  iii.,  Ac; 

p.  101).    He  says—"  How  melancholy  Xenoph.  De  Bepub.  Athen.  i  17. 
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GorgdpM  with  the  ^ginetan  aqnadron,  Antalkidaa  had  placed 
B.0. 887.  ^®  remainder  of  his  fleet  under  his  secretary  Niko- 
lochns,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Hellespont  for 
ffoetapwtth  the  relief  of  Abydos.  He  himself  landed  and  repaired 
toSoM^hii  ^  Tiribazus,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  up  to  the 
•ocoeH  at  court  of  Susa.  Here  he  renewed  the  propositions  for 
conri^e  the  pacification  of  Qreece — on  principles  of  universal 
^g^^g^^  autonomy,  abandoning  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  subject 
MM  adud  absolutely  to  the  Persian  king— which  he  had  tried  in 
1^^  vain  to  carry  through  two  years  before.  Though  the 
Se^a/  Spartans  generally  were  odious  to  Artaxerx^  Antal- 
King,  to  be  kidas  behaved  with  so  much  dexterity  ^  as  to  gain  the 
Sp^A  in  ^  royal  &vour  personally,  while  all  the  influence  of 
Ui  name.  Tiribazus  was  employed  to  second  his  political  views. 
At  length  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  King  formally 
to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  proclaim  war  against  any  Qreeks  who 
should  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  empowering  the  Spartans  to  enforce 
it  everywhere  as  his  allies  and  under  his  sanction.  In  order  to 
remove  one  who  would  have  proved  a  great  impediment  to  this 
measure,  the  King  was  further  induced  to  invite  the  satrap 
Phamabazus  up  to  court,  and  to  honour  him  with  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  leaving  the  satrapy  of  Daskylium  under  the  tempo- 
rary administration  of  Ariobarzanes,  a  personal  friend  and  guest 
of  Antalkidas.'  Thus  armed  against  all  contingencies,  Antalki- 
das  and  Tiribazus  returned  from  Susa  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  spring  of  387  B.a,  not  only  bearing  the  formal  diploma 
ratified  by  the  Sling's  seal,  but  commanding  ample  means  to  carry 
it  into  effect;  since,  in  addition  to  the  full  forces  of  Persia, 
twenty  additional  triremes  were  on  their  way  from  Syracuse  and 
the  Greco-Italian  towns,  sent  by  the  despot  Dionysius  to  the  aid 
of  the  Laoedeemonians.' 

On  reaching  the  coast,  Antalkidas  found  Nikolochus  with  his 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  blocked  up  in  Abydoe  by  the  Athenians 
under  Iphikratis,  who,  with  thirly-two  sail,  were  occupying  the 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
Abydos  by  land,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  stealing  out  by 
night  with  his  fleet  up  the  strait  toward  the  Propontis ;  spreading 

^  Ptataich,  4rtazenc.  e.  22.  >  Xen.  Hdlen.  v.  l,  28, 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1  25—27. 
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the  nunour  that  he  was  about  to  attack  ChaikMon,  in  concert 
with  a  party  in  the  town.    But  he  stopped  at  Perkotd,  j^^^jj^^i^ 
and  lay  hid  in  that  harbour  until  he  saw  the  Athenian  in  command 
fleet  (which  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him  upon  the  fiedse  dnmonian  ' 
scent  laid  out)  pass  by  towards  Prokonndsua  The  strait  JJ^^^t, 
being  now  clear,  Antalkidas  sailed  down  it  again  to  in  the 
meet  the  Syracusan  and  Italian  ships,  which  he  safely  ^^p^IJi 
joined.     Such  junction,  with  a  view  to  which  his  Jj^^^j^ 
recent  manoeuvre  had  been  devised,  rendered  him  more  against  the 
than  a  match  for  his  enemies.    He  had  further  the  '^***®'**'^ 
good  fortune  to  capture  a  detached  Athenian  squadron  of  eight 
triremes,  which  Thrasybulus  (a  second  Athenian  citizen  of  that 
name)  was  conducting  from  Thrace  to  join  the  main  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Hellespont    Lastly,  additional  reinforcements  also 
reached  Antalkidas  from  the  zealous  aid  of  Tiribazus  and  Ario- 
barzanes,  insomuch  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  less 
than  eighty  triremes,  besides  a  still  greater  number  which  were 
under  preparation  in  the  various  ports  of  lonia.^ 

Such  a  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  been  seen  in  the  Hellespont 
since  the  battle  of  i^gospotami,  was  so  mucb  superior  DiBtress  and 
to  anything  that  could  be  brought  to  meet  it,  and  ^JJ^T*®* 
indicated  so  strongly  the  full  force  of  Persia  operating  Athens— 
in  the  interests  of  Sparta,  that  the  Athenians  began  the  anti-^ 
to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  same  calamitous  suffering  ^1^^, 
which  they  had  already  undergone  from  Lysander.  peace. 
A  portion  of  such  hardship  they  at  once  began  to  taste.    Not  a 
single  merchant-ship  reached  them  from  the  Euxine,  all  being 
seized  and  detained  by  Antalkidas ;  so  that  their  main  supply 
of  imported  com  was  thus  cut  off.    Moreover,  in  the  present 
encouraging  state  of  affairs,  the  ^ginetan  privateers  became 
doubly  active  in  harassing  the  coasting  trade  of  Attica ;  and  this 
combination  of  actual  hardship  with  prospective  alarm  created 
a  paramount  anxiety  at  Athens  to  terminate  the  war.    Without 
Athens,  the  other  allies  would  have  no  diance  of  success  through 
their  own  forces ;  while  the  Argeians  also,  hitherto  the  most 
obstinate,  had  become  on  their  own  account  desirous  of  peace, 
being  afraid  of  repeated  Lacedaemonian  invasions  of  their  terri- 

iDioddr.  zv.   S.    These  triremes   the  proseention  of  the  war  against 
were  employed  in  the  ensuing  year  for   Bvagons. 
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tory.  ThlEit  Sparta  BhotQd  press  for  a  peace,  when  the  terms  of 
it  were  suggested  by  herself,  is  not  wonderfuL  Eyen  to  her, 
triumphant  as  her  position  now  seemed,  the  war  was  a  heavy 
burden.^ 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  Grecian  world, 
B  0. 887  when  Tiribazus  summoned  the  contending  parties  into 
his  presence,  probably  at  Sardis,  to  hear  the  terms  of 
^mraa  ^^®  convention  which  had  just  come  down  from  Susa. 
SrdSs^to*^  He  produced  the  original  edict,  and  having  first 
hear  the  publicly  exhibited  the  regal  seal,  read  aloud  as 
convention  r^n^.«, . 
which  had     foUows:— 

dovra"*^  the  "  ^^  ArtaxerxSs  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Qreat  King.  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Elazomense  and  Cyprus,  shall 
Terms  of  the  belong  to  him.  He  thinks  it  just  also  to  leave  all  the 
cSed'the"*  ®*^®'  Hellenic  cities  autonomous,  both  small  and 
peace  of  great,  except  LSmnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  which  are 
to  belong  to  Athens,  as  they  did  originally.  Should 
any  parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon 
them,  along  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money."  ^ 

Instructions  were  given  to  all  the  deputies  to  report  the  terms 
Congreag  at  ®^  *^®  ^^^^  ^  *^®^  respective  cities,  and  to  meet  again 
Sparta  for  at  Sparta  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  When  the  time 
or  rejection,  of  meeting  arrived,'  all  the  cities,  in  spite  of  their 
acc^^^e  repugnance  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
Thebans  at  and  partly  also  to  the  second  condition,  nevertheless 
nnder  re-  felt  themselves  overruled  by  superior  force,  and  gave 
theB^tian  ^  reluctant  consent  On  taking  the  oaths,  however, 
dtiea.  the  Thebans  tried  indirectly  to  make  good  an  excep- 

tion in  their  own  case,  by  claiming  to  take  the  oath  not  only  on 
behalf  of  themselves,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Boeotian  cities  generally — 
a  demand  which  Agesilaus  in  the  name  of  Sparta  repudiated,  as 
virtually  cancelling  that  item  in  the  pacification  whereby  the 
small  cities  were  pronounced  to  be  autonomous  as  well  as  the 
great.  When  the  Theban  deputy  replied  that  he  could  not 
relinquish   his   claim  without  fresh   instructions  from  home, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  28,  29.  mediately  following  the  third,  as  in 

8  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  81.  the  correspondence  oetween  Pansanias 

In  this  document  there  is  the  same  and  XerxM  (Thncyd.  1. 128, 129). 
introduction  of  the  first  person  im-        >  IModdr.  xiv.  110. 
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Agesilaus  desired  him  to  go  at  once  and  consult  his  countrymen. 
"  You  may  tell  them  (said  he)  that  if  they  do  not  comply,  they 
will  be  shut  out  from  the  treaty." 

It  was  with  much  delight  that  Agesilaus  pronounced  this 
peremptory  sentence,  which  placed  ThSbes  in  so  hu-  Ageillaiis 
miliating  a  dilemma.  Antipathy  towards  the  Thehans  £^l£f^ 
was  one  of  his  strongest  sentiments,  and  he  exulted  in  Theban 
the  hope  that  they  would  persist  in  their  refusal ;  so  reqSiras^- 
that  he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  bring  an  over-  JcSS^m 
whelming  force  to  crush  their   isolated  city.     So  Hia  eager- ' 
eagerly  did  he  thirst  for  the  expected  triumph,  that  hIS«dor 
immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  Theban  deputies^  m^  Sto  a^ 
and  before  their  answer  could  possibly  have  been  varwith 
obtained,  he  procured  the  consent  of  the  ephors,  lumdedf^^ 
offered  the  border  sacrifice,  and  led  the  Spartan  force  ^Jj^^^q,  ^^^ 
out  as  far  as  Tegea.     From  that  city  he  not  only  obliged  to 
despatched  messengers  in  all  directions  to  hasten  the  S^^l 
arrival  of  the  Perioeki,  but  also  sent  forth  the  officers  ditionally. 
called  xen^  to  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  muster 
and  bring  together  the  respective  contingents.    But  in  spite  of 
all  injunctions  to  despatch,  his  wishes  were  disappointed.    Before 
he  started  from  Tegea,  the  Theban  deputies  returned  with  the 
intimation  that  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  oath  for  ThSbes 
alone,  recognizing  the   other   Boeotian   cities  as   autonomous. 
Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  were  thus  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  minor  triumph,  in  itself  very  serious  and  considerable,  of 
having  degraded  ThSbes  from  her  federal  headship,  and  isolated 
her  from  the  Boeotian  cities.^ 

The  unmeasured  and  impatient  miso-Theban  bitterness  of 
Agesilaus,  attested  here  by  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  deserves 
especial  notice ;  for  it  will  be  found  to  explain  much  of  the 
misconduct  of  Sparta  and  her  officers  during  the  ensuing  years. 

There  yet  remained  one  compliance  for  Agesilaus  to  exact 
The  Argeian  auxiliaries  were  not  yet  withdrawn  from  Corinth  ; 
and  the  Corinthian  government  might  probably  think  that  the 
terms  of  the  peace,  leaving  their  city  autonomous,  permitted  them 
to  retain  or  dismiss  these  auxiliaries  at  their  own  discretion. 
But  it  was  not  so  that  Agesilaus  construed  the  peace ;  and  his 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  1,  82, 88. 
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constrnction,  riglit  or  wrong,  waa  backed  by  the  power  of  enforce- 
ment He  sent  to  inform  both  Argeians  and  Oorin- 
^cesthB  thians,  that  if  the  auxiliaries  were  not  withdrawn, 
g>^tiU«iii  j^g  ^^^^  j^^^^  yjj  aj^y  forthwith  into  both  terri- 
awaj  their  tories.  No  resistance  ooold  be  offered  to  his  peremptory 
ai^iariei.  mandate.  The  Argeians  retired  from  Corinth;  and  the 
Smfu^  vehement  philo-Argeian  Corinthians— especially  those 
Corintiilani  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  at  the  festiyal 
^e :  the  of  the  Eokleia — retired  at  the  same  time  into  volnn- 
nUm*<£S£  ^^'y  exile,  thinking  themselyee  no  longer  safe  in  the 
thiani  are  town.  They  found  a  home  partly  at  Argos,  partly 
"^"^  at  Athens,^  where  they  were  most  hospitably  received. 
Those  Corinthians  who  had  before  been  in  exUe,  and  who,  in 
concert  with  the  Lacednmoman  garrison  at  Leclueum  and  Sikydn, 
had  been  engaged  in  bitter  hostility  against  their  countrymen  in 
Corinth,  were  immediately  readmitted  into  the  city.  According 
to  Xenophdn,  their  readmission  was  pronounced  by  the  spon- 
taneous voice  of  the  Corinthian  citizens.'  But  we  shall  be  more 
correct  in  affirming  that  it  was  procured  by  the  same  intimidating 
summons  from  Agesilaus  which  had  extorted  the  dismissal  of  the 
Argeians.'  The  restoration  of  the  exiles  from  Lechseum  on  the 
present  occasion  was  no  more  voluntary  than  that  of  the  Athe- 
nian exiles  had  been  eighteen  years  before,  at  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  or  than  that  of  the  Phliasian  exiles  was, 
two  or  three  years  afterwards.* 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1, 84 ;  Demoflthen.    with  a  oompnlsoiy  daiue  (^i^^Ycaov) 

adT.  Leptin.  c.  18,  p.  47&  that  the  Corinthian  and  Theban  exUes 

-  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  1,  84.    ot  «•  iXXdt   "5?,"*^^^  ??**°'®^«   ?**  CorintMan 

^cvyoFTw.  Theban  exiles  we  have  heard  nothing ; 

s  Snch  Ib  in  fact  the  Tersion  of  the  but  it  is  very  probable  that  there  were 

story  in  Xencmhdn's  Encomium  upon  several  serving  with  Agesilaiia,  and 

Agesilaus  (IL  21),  where  it  is  made  a  also  pretty  certain  that  he  would  infdst 

matter  of  honour  to  the  latter  that  he  upon  their  restoration, 

would  not  consent  to  peace,  except  «  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2, 8. 
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